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T FE R T 
» VVORTHY,ANDMY 
x HONOVRABLE COSEN 


M*-. SAMSON LENNARD 
Eſquire. p 


T1Hefirſt fruits of theſe 
il my Labours in this 
Booke_ of NV 1 $- 
DOME / aedicated E- 
to the late renowmed | 
TI Prince Hewnk y, | 
who if there were no other reaſons, yet 
might inſily challenge them, becauſe he 
5 was my Prince, to whom firſt and efþeci- 
ally I held my ſelfe in all duty and obedi- 
enceto be bound ; But the ſubief of this 
booke containing much matter fit for 4 
C Prince 


| 140350 
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THE EPISTLE -. Y 
Prince to know,l thought it a fn to thinke 
of any other protettor than him whom it 
moſt concerned, who was beſt able tode- 
fend me. God having changed hs earthly 
crawne into a crowne of plorie, England 
hath loft a hope, Religion and the State a 
prop, and thi Booke a Patron, which in- 

ftantly vpon hy death, comming to a new 
1mpreſiion, with ſome additions, ſeemes to 
feeke for new belps. eAnd why ſhould it 
feeke farther than to your worthy ſelfe, to 
whom nature,and duty,and deſert,and all 

the bands that may any way tie loue and 
affetion haue euer bound me © «And ſo 
mich the rather becauſe there wants not 
honor 1n_you to pitte countenance,nor wma - 
ment to cenſure a worke of this nature_—. 
For honor, can there be a preater, than to 
be honourable in all your þ 57m than to 


- tine to ſee my Lord your ſon inveſted into 
an ancient Barone enen in your 0wne_- 
time, 
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time, and bim,and the reſt of your honou- 
rable progenie deſcended from ſo many 
great Princes, and euen the moſt renow- 
med and viflorious Kings of this land ? 
eAs for your felfe, although you haue not 
reſpedted the degree of Kmight-hood,yetit 
hath pleaſed Hes MaizsTIE to dipni- 
fie you with preater honor, enen an honor 
ſeldome or neuer granted by any King or 
Prince heretofore,not only to ranke you a- 


bone all Knights, but to giue you the pre= 


cedence of menof greater place than any 
Knight whatſoeuer. T heſe reaſons thus 
concurring with your tudicious granity, 
the ſubiett ſo well ſuting to the wiſdome_ 
of your ſel e,C for Av SacteLaSa- 
GESSE as CHARRON bimſelfe ſaith in 


his Epiſtle tothe Duke Esresnon) [ 


| ſhould hane wronged your worth,wronged 
thi worke of WisDoME, and my ſelfe 


moſt of all ; to depriue this booke of ſo wor- 
C2 thy 


THE EPISTLE 


thy a Patron ; ſo worthy a Patron the bo- 
nor of this booke, and my ſelfe of ſo good a 
meanes to prace the W 1s8DoOME of this 
worke. But my purpoſe 1s not ( as perhaps 
ome will take it) to pay your fauours with 
flatterie, which [can by no meanes ſuf}t- 
ciently remunerate. N or by circumſtan- 
ces tocommend that, which 1 can ncuer 
enough commend, but rather derogate 
from the worth thereof by commending 
too little : Leauing therefore the worke to 
ſpeake for it ſelfe, and my labours herein 
for my ſelfe, both this, and all my ſeruice 
F humbly preſent vnto you : «And ſo wi- 
ſhing you all happineſſe in tha hfe, with 
zncreaſe of honour, and length of dates, 
and dates that neuer ſhall end in the life 
tocome: [ reſt 


Your VVorſhips inall - | 


dutic to be commanded, 


"SAMSON LENNARD. 
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OF VWISDOME 
Three Bookes, 


I Rs FRARFAGCI 


Where the Name, SubiefF, Purpoſe, and 
Method of this Worke is ſet downe, 
with an Aduertiſement to 
the Reader. 


Wl 
4 » . - » z 

, | 1s required at the firſt entryin- 
WD to this Worke, that wee know yyigome. 
{© what this Wiſdome is z and lince 
it beareth that name and title, 


cellent, {ingular, and eleuated aboue that which ts 
common and ordinarie, be it good or euill : Forit is 
raken and vied (though perhaps imptoperly ) in both jen; 
kinds : Sapientes ſunt ut faciant mala : They are wiſeto = jeg 
ent: ; 


2 
The diuifion 
of Wildomee 


The Preface. 


exill : and fignifieth not properly a good and laudable 
qualitie, but exquilite, ſingular, excellent in whatſocuer 
it be. And therefore wee doe as well ſay a wiſe Tyrant, 
Pirat, Theefez as a wiſe King, Pilot, Captaine : that is 
to ſay, Sufficient, prudent, .aduiſed ; not {imply and 
vulgarly, bur excellently : For there is oppolite vnto 
Wiſdome not onely follie, which is an irregularitieor 
looſeneſle of life, and Wiſdomearegularity or mode- 
ration, well meaſured and proportioned : but alſo 
common baſeneſle and vulgar $1mplicitie : For Wiſ- 
dome is high, ſtrong, and excellent ; ye2,whether it be 
in good or cujll,itcontaineth two things : Sufficlencie, 
that is, Prouiſion or furniture for whatſocucris requi- 
red and neceſlary ; and thatit be in ſome high degree 
of excellencie. So that you ſee what the {impler ſore 
imagine Wiſdome to be at the firſt view and the limple 
ſound of the word ; whereby they conclude, That there 
are few wiſe men, that chey are rare as euerie excellencie 
is; and thatto them by right it appertaineth to com- 
mand and gouerne others ; that they are as Oracles : 
from whence is that ſaying, Beleeue others, and referre 
thy ſelfe to the wiſe, But well to define this thing, and 
according to truth, and co diſtinguiſh it into his true 
parts, all men know not, neither are they of one accord, 
nor is itealle;for otherwiſe doe the common people, o- 
therwiſe the Philoſophers, otherwiſe the Diuines ſpeake 
thereof, Theſe are thethree floores and degrees of the 
world. The two latter proceed by order, and rules, 
. org ay : the former confuſedly and very im- 
pertealy. 

Now then we may fay, That there are three ſorts 
and degrees of Wiſdome, Diuine, Humane, Mundane, 


which correſpond ynto God z Naturepure and entire; 


Nature 


The Preface. 


Nature vitiated and corrupted. Of all theſe ſorts and 
euerie of them doe all theſe three orders of the world, 
which before we ſpeake of, write and diſcourle, eerie 
one according to his owne manner & falhion ; bur pro- 

erly and formally the common ſort, that is to ſay, the 
world of worldly wiſdome,the Philoſopher of humane, 
the Diuine of diuine wiſdome. . 

Worldly wiſdome, and of the three the more baſe, 3 
(which 1s diners according to the three great Cap- amy ond 
taines and Leaders of this inferiour world, Opulencte, 
Pleaſure, Glorie,or rather Auarice, Luxurie, Ambition: 
Luicquid elf ts mundo ef} concupiſcentia oculorum, concu- 1.1obn. 
piſcentia carns, ſuperbia vite; All that isin the world is 
the luſt of the eyes, the concupiſcence of the fleſh, and the 
pride of life : For which caule it is called by Saint Iames, 7ames 3, 
Terrena, Aximals, Diabolica z, Earthly, Senſuall, Deuilliſh) 
is reproued by Philoſophie and Diuinitie, which pro- 
nounceth it follie before God : Stultam fecit Dems ſapi- 1.Cor.r. 
entiam hujus mundi : God hath made the wiſdeme of this | 
world fooliſhneſſe. Otthis wiſdometheretore we ſpeake 
not in this Booke, except it be to diſpraiſe and con- 
demne it. 

Diuine wiſdome, and ofthe three the higheſt, is de- #4 
fined and handled by Philoſophers and Diuines, but C_ 
ſomewhar diuerſly. As for the common or worldlie 
wiſdome, I diſdaine it, and paſle by whatſoeuer may be 
ſpoken thereof as prophane, and too vaworthie in this 
Treatiſe to be read. The Philoſophers make ir altoge-- - 
ther Speculatiue, ſaying, Thar ir is the knowledge of 
the principles, firſt cauſes, and higheſt power toiudge. 
of all things, enen of the moſt Soueraigne, which is 
God himſelfe : and this wiſdome is Meraphylicall, and 
relideth wholly in. the  vadetſtanding, as being oe 

chicte - 
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Thom.r.2: Cchiefe good and perfeQtion thereof : itis the firſt and 
higheſt of the fiuc intelleuall vertues, which may be 
without either honeſtie, ation, orother morall vertue. 
The Divines make it not altogether ſo ſpeculatiue, but 

. thatitis likewiſe in ſome ſort Praftique ; for they ſay, 
Thar ic is the knowledge of Diuine things, from which 
there ariſeth a judgement and rule of humane attions ; 
and they make it two-fold, The one acquired by ſtu- 

| die, and comes neere to that of the Philoſophers; which 

E - I amto ſpeake of: The other infuſed and giuen by God, 

| De ſurſum deſcendens, Comming from aboue. This isthe 

firſt of the ſeuen gifts of the holie Ghoſt, Spirits Do- 
mini, Spiritus ſapientiz, The ſþirit of God & the ſpirit of 
wiſdome. Whick is not found but onelie in thoſe that 
are iuſt and free from ſ{inne, 17 malewvelaus animam nou 

Sap.1. introibit ſapientia : Wiſdome cannot enter into 4 wicked 

heart. Ofthis Diuine wiſdome likewiſe our purpoſe is 

not here to ſpeake, itis, after ſome ſortand meaſure, 
handled in my firſt Veritie, and in my Diſcourſes of 

— Diuinitie, | 

5 It followeth therefore, that it is Humane wiſdome 
Humane. which in this booke wee are to deliuer vato you, and 
whereof it takes the name, and of which in this place 

wee muſt giue ſome briefe and generall view, which 

may be as an Argument and Summarie of this whole 

Wiſdome ac- Worke. The common deſcriptions are diuers and in- 

cording ro the ſyfhcient; Some, and the greateſt part thinke that it is 

comms ſort. onely a wiſdome, diſcretion, and aduiſed carriage ina 
mans affaires and conuerſation. This may well be cal- 
led common, as reſpeRing nothing but that which is 
outward and ina&ion, and confidereth not at all any 
other thing than that which outwardly appeareth. Iris 
alrogether inthe eiesand cares ofmen, without _ 
De 


ſpe& or very little of the inward motions of the minde: 
ſo that according to their opinion wiſdome may bee 
without eſlentiall pietie or probirie, that is, a beautifull 
cunning, a ſweet and modeſt ſubtiltie. Others thinke 
that itis a rude, vnreaſonable, rough (ingularitie,a kinde 
of ſullen frowning and frampole auſteritie in opinions, 
manners, words, ations and faſhion of life; and there- 
fore they call them that are wounded and touched with 
that humour, Philoſophers, that is to ſay, in their coun- 
terfeit language, fantaſticall, diuers, different and decli- 
ning from the cuſtomes of other men, 

Now this kinde of wiſdome according tothe do- 
Arine of our booke, is rathera follie and extrauagancie. 
You muſt therefore know, that this wiſdome whereof 
wee ſpeake, is not that of the common people, but of 
Philoſophers and Diuines, whereef both haue written 
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in their Morall learnings. The Philoſophers more ar Acc0 


large, and more profetledly, as. being their true and Er 
proper diſh they feed on, and formall ſubie& they 
write of, becauſe they applie themſelues to that which 


conrerneth Nature and Aion. Diuinitie mounteth 2 <ompariſon 


berwixr Diuini- 


-much higher, and is occupied about vertues infuſed, tie and Philo- 
Contemplatiue and Diuine, that is to ſay, about Di- ſophic. 


vine wiſdome and Beleefe. So that Philoſophers are 
more ſtayed, diſperſed more certaine, and more com- 
mon, ruling and inſtructing not. onely the particular 
knowledge or ations of men, but the common and 
publique, teaching that which is good and profitable to 
Families, Corporations, Common-weales, Empires. 
Diuinicie is more-ſparing and lilent in this point, loo- 
king principally into- the eternall good and faluation 
of euerie one. Againe, the Philoſopher handleth this 
ſubie&t more ſiyeetly and pleaſingly, the Diuine more 
: aulterely 


Horac. © 


The Preface. 
auſterely and drily. Againe, Philoſophie which is the 


elder (for Nature is more ancient than Grace, and the 
Naturall than the Supernaturall) ſeemeth to perſwade 
gratiouſly, as being willing to pleaſc in profiting,as the | 
Poet ſpeakerh : 


Simul gr jucunda &r idonea dicere vite, 
 Lectorers delectanao, partter g, mMonenaso : 


Itis enriched with diſcourſes, reaſons, inuentions, ex- 
amples, {imilitudes, decked with ſpeeches, Apoph- 


thegmes, ſententious mots, adorned with Eloquence 


and Art. Theologie, which came after, altogether 
auſtere, it ſeemerh to command, and imperioully like a 
Maſter to enioine, And to conclude, he vertue and 
honeſtie of Diuines is too anxious, ſcrupulons, deie&, 
fad, fearefull and vulgar. Philoſophie, ſuch as this 
Booketeacheth, is altogether pleaſant,free, buckſome, 
and if I may ſo ſay, wanton too and yet notwithſtan- 
ding, puiflant, noble, generous, and rare. Doubtle(ſe 


the Philoſophers haue herein beeneexcellent, not onely 


in writing and teaching, but in the rich and lively re- 
preſentation thereof in their honourable and heroicall 
lines. I vnderſtand here by Philoſophers and Wiſe 
men, not onely thoſe that haue carried the name of 
Wiſe men, ſuch as Thales, Solon, and the reſt of that 
ranke, that lined in the time of Cyr, Creſus, Piſiſtra- 
5; nor thoſe that came afterwards, and haue publike- 


ly taught it, as Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Ariftotl->, 


Ariitippus, Zenon, Antiſthenes, all chiefe Proteſlours 
apart, and many other their Diſciples different and di- 
nided in ſe&s ; but alſo all thoſe great men who haue 
made ſingular and exemplarie profeflion of vertue and 

_—_.__ wiſdomeg, 
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wiſdome, as Phocion, Ariſtides, Pericles, Alexander, 
whom Plutarch called as well a Philoſopher asa King, 


Epaminondas, and diuers other Greekes : The Fabricy, 


Faby, Camilli, Catones, Torquati, Reguli, Lelij, Scipio- 
nes, Romans, who for the moſt part haue beene Gene- 
ralsin Armies.. And theſe are the reaſons why in this 
my Booke I doe more willingly and ordinarily tollow 
the aduice and/ſayings of Philoſophers,not in the meane 
time omitting or reie&ing thoſe of the Diuines : For 
both in ſubſtance they doe all agree, and are very ſel- 
dome different, and-Dwinity doth nothing diſdaine to 


employ, and.co make good vie of the wile ſayings of | 


Philofophie.:If I had-vndertaken toiinſtruR the cloiſter, 
and the retired life, thar is, that profefhon which at- 
rendeth the ſecrets Euangelicall, I muſt neceſlarily 
. have followed ad amnſiim the aduice of the Diuines : 
- but our Booke inſtructerh a ciuill life, formeth a man 
for theworld, that is to ſay, to humane wiſdome, not 
_diuine. 
--> We ſay then naturally and generally both with the 


.Philoſopher and the Diuine, $ that pas humane wif- 
domeis a kinde of jawior reaſon;a beautifull indnoble 


compoſition of the entire man , both in his inward 


art of his outward, his thoughts, his words, his a&ti- 


ons, andall his motions. It is the excellency and per- 
fetion of man as be is man; that isto ſay, according 
to that which the firſt fundamentall and naturall law 
doth require; as we ſay , That that worke is well 
wroughr and excellent, that is compleat and perfe& in 
all the parts thereof, and wherein all the rules of Arr 
baue beene obſerued ;. that man is accounted a wile 
.man, tharbeſt knoweth after the beſt and not excel- 
Feat manner SPL themany tir to ſay, (to giue a 
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more particular picture thereof ) that knowing him- 


ſelfe and the condition of man, doth keepe.and pre- 
ſerue himſelfe from all vices, errours, paſhons and des 


. fects as well inward and proper to hitnſelfeas outward 


and common to other -men, maintaining his ſpirit 
pure, free, vniuerſall, conlidering and iudging of all 


- things without band or afteRion, alwaies:ruling and 


direCing himſclfe in all chings according to nature, that 
isto ſay, that firſt reaſon and vninerſall Jaw and light 
inſpired by God, and which (hineth in vs, vnto which 
he doth apply and accommodate his owne proper and 
particular light, liuing- in .the-outward 'view of the 


world, and with. all men according to their Jawes, 
. cuſtomes, and ceremonies of the countrey where he is, 
Without the offence of any, carrying himſcite wiſely 
 - and diſcreetly in all aftaires, walking alwaies vprightly, 
; conitant, comfortable, and' content. in himleltc, xacten- 
ding peaceably whatſoeuer may; happen, and-at the 


laſt death ir ſelte, - All cheſe parts orqualities,which are 
many, for our better eaſe and facility may be. drawen 
to foure principal heads ; Knowledge of. our'{elnes, 

{ purtand oZncrous, Imitation of Na- 


_ — CI EE 


fare, Tthis hath a very large field, andalTone might al- 


moſt ſuffice) True contentment, Thele can no where 


be found butin him that is wiſe : and he that wanteth 


to any kinde of (eruitude, either of paſhons or popular 
Coe 


amitting all thihgs. * He | 
Vnder what pretence focuer 
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nion or paſhon than reaſon ; ke that catrieth himſclfe 
troubledly, diſquietly, malcontent, fearing-death, i5hor 
wiſe. Bchold herein a few words the pifture of Hu- 
mane wiſdomeand folly, and che ſumme of rhat which 
I purpoſe to handle in this Worke, eſpeciaily in the Se- 
cond Booke, which expreſly containeth the rules, trea-- 
tiſe, and ofhces of Wildome, which-is more:'minethan 
the other two, and which T once thought to haue pub- 
liſhed by.it ſelte. [T his verball deſcription of Wiſdome 
15 repreſented vnto the ee euen at the entrance or thre-. 
{hall of this Bookeby a womanallnaked;in a place void? 
and empty, reſting her ſelfe:vpon-nothing; urherpure: 
and (imple nature, beholding her ſelfe in a glaſſe, her. 
countenancecheerefull, merry and manly, vpright, her 
teet cloſe ioyned, vpon a ſquare pillar, and imbracing- 
her ſelfe, having vnder her feet inchained foure other” 
women as {]aues vnto her, that is to ſay, Paſſion with a. 
changed and hideouscountenance z Opinion with wan-' 
dering cies, inconſtant, giddie, borne vpon the heads of 
the people 3 Saper/tition aſtoniſhed andin a trance, and: 
her hands faſtned the one to the other ; Yeriue or Ho-: 
neſty and Pedanticall Science with a ſullen viſage, ther- 
eie-lids eleuated reading in a Booke,where was written, 
Yea, No, All this needs. no other explication; thanthat. 
which hereafter followeth : but hereof moreat large in. 
the Second Booke. | 54 G1 

To attaine vnto this wiſdome, thereare two meanes; 7 


. the firſtis in the originall forming and firſt temper, thar' Tv eo 
is to Tay, nnTetie temperature of theTeed of the: Parents,' yigowe, 
the milke of the- Nurſe, and the firſt education; whereby J 
aman is ſaid tobe either well borne, orill borne, that: 

1s to fay, cither well or ill formed and diſpoſed vnto: 
wiſdome. A man would _ thinke'of what fend 


| een ff yy 


Acquired, | 
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and importance this beginning is, for if men did 
Know'it, ther would Before caretaken, and diligence 
vied therein than there is. It is a ſtrange and lamen- 
table thing, that ſo retchleſte a careleſnefle ſhould be 
in vs, of the life and good lite of thoſe whom we de- 


-fireto make our other ſelues, when in matters ot leſle 
' Importance we take more care, vie more diligence, 


more counſell than we ſhould, neuer thinking of our 
greateſt affaires and moſt honourable, but by hazard _ 
and peraduenture. Who is he that taketh counſell 
with himſelfe, or endeuoureth to doe that which is re- 
quired for the preſeruing and preparing of himſelfe as 
he ought to the generation of' male-children, health- 
full of ſpirir, and apt for wiſdome? For that which ſer- 
ueth for the one, ſerueth for the other, and Narure after 
one manner attendeth chem all. This is that which 
men thinke of leaſt, yea little or not ar all (inthe a& of 
generation ) doth it enter into their thoughts to trame 
anew creature like themſelues, but only like beaſts to ſa- 
tisfie their luſtfull pleaſures, T his ts one of the moſt im- 
portant faulrs and of greatelt note in a Common-weale, 
whereof there is not one thatthinketh or complaineth, 
neither is there concerning it either law, or rule, or pub= 
like adiiice. It is moſt certaine, that if men did herein 
carry themſclues as rhey ought, we ſhould haue other 
men, of more excellent ſpirit and condition than we 
have amongſt vs, Whats required herein, and to the 
firſt nouriſhment and education, is briefly ſet downe 
in-our Third Booke, Chap. 14. TEN ©: 
' The ſecond meanesto attaine wiſdome is the ſtudy 
of Philolophie, I meant not of all the parts thereot; 
but Morall (yet not forgetting the Naturally which is 
the light, the guide, the rule of our lite, which _— 
| ne 
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 neth and repreſenterh vnto vs the law of Nature, in- 


ſirueth man vniuerſally in all things, both publique. 


and priuate, alone and in company, in all domeſticall 
and ciuill converſation, taketh away all that ſauage na- 
ture that is in vs,ſweetneth and tameth our natural rude- 
neſſe, crueltie and wildneſle, and worketh and faſhio- 
neth it to wiſdome. To be briefe, itis the true ſcience 
of man; all thereſt in reſpe& of it, is but vanitie, or at 
the leaſtwiſe not neceſlarie, or little profitable: forit gi- 
ueth inſtruRions to live and to die well, which is all in 
all; itreacherh vs perfe& wiſdome, an apt, iudicious, 
well aduiſcd hogeftie. But this ſecond meane is aimoſt 
as little praiſed, and as ill employed as the firft: for no 
man careth greatly forthis wiſdome,lo much are all gi- 
uen to that which is worldly. Thus you ſeethetwo 
principall meanes toattraine to wiſdome, the Naturall 
and Acquired. He that hath beene fortunate in the firſt, 
that is to ſay,that hath beene fauourably formed by Na- 
ture, that is, of a good and ſweet temperature, which 
bringeth forth a great goodneſle in nature, and ſweet- 
neſle in manners, hath made a faire march withoutgrear 
paine to the ſecond : Butthat man with whom it is 0- 
therwiſe, muſt with great and painfull ſtudie of the ſe- 
cond beautifie and ſupply that which is wanting, as S0- 
crates one of the wiſeſt ſaid of himſelfe, That by the ſtu- 
die of Philoſophie hee had corre&ted and reformed his 
naturall infirmities. 

There are contrariwiſe two formall lets or hinde- 
rances to wildome, and two counter-meanes or pow- 
erfull wayes vnto follie, Naturall and Acquired. The 


The lers to 
Wildome,and 
MmeEanes 1o fol 


firſt, which is naturall, proceedeth from the originall iic,aewo. 


temper and temperature, which maketh the braine ei- 


ther too ſoft, moiſt, and the patts thereof groſle and 
A 3 materiall, 


I 
Naturall, 


2 
Acquired. 
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| materiall, whereby the ſpirits remaine ſottilh, feeble, 


leſſe capable, plaine diminiſhed, obſcure, ſuch as that 
is, for the moſt part, of the common lort of people ; or 
roo hor, ardent, and dry, which maketh the ſpirits fo0- 
h{b, audacious, vitious. Theſe are the two extremes, 
Sortiſhneſſe and Folly, Water and Fire, Lead and Mer- 
curie, alrogether improper or vnaptto wiſdome, which 
requirerh a ſpirit full of vigor and generous, and yet 
ſweer, pliant, and modeſt : but the ſecond is more eaſily 
amended by diſcipline than the former. 

The ſecond, which is Acquired, proceedeth either 


"fromnocultureand inſtruftion, or fram that which is 


euill, which among{t other things conſiſterh in an ob- 
ſinare and ſworne preiudicate preuention of opinions, 
wherewith the minde is made drunken, and taketh ſo 
ſtronga tin&ure, that-ir- is made vnapt and- vncapable 
to ſee or to finde better- whereby to raiſe and inrich ic 
felfe. Ir is ſaid of theſe kinde of men, That they are 
wounded and ſtricken, that they haue a hurt or blow 
in the head: vnto which wound if likewiſe learning be 
toyned, becauſe thatpuſfeth vp, itbringeth with it pre- 
ſumption and temerity, and ſometimes armes to main- 
taine and detend thoſe anticipated opinions: ir alroge- 
ther perfeReth the forme and frame of folly, and ma- 


| kethirincuravle. So that naturall weakneſle, and acqui- 


10 
Of Learning- 


red prevention are two great hinderances ;z but ſcience, 
if it doenor wholly cure them, which ſeldome ir doth, 
ſtrengchneth them and maketh them invincible, which 
turneth not any way to the dilhonour of learning 
(as a man may wellthinke) but to the greater honour 
thereof. 

Science or Learning ts a'very good and profitable 
ſtaffe or waſter, but which will not be handled with all 


oF hands; 
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hands; and he that knowes not well how to rule it, re- 
ceiueth thereby more hurt than profit. It beſotteth and 
maketh fooliſh (ſaith a great learned Writer) the weake 


and ſicke ſpirit, it poliſheth and perfeteth the natural-. 


ly ſtrong and good. T he feeble ſpirit knowes not how 
to polletle ſcience, how to handleit, and how to make 
vie thereof as he ſhould : but contrariwiſe is poſleſled 
and ruled by it, whereby he ſubmits himſelfe, and re- 
maines a ſlaue to it, like a weake ſtomacke ouerchar 
ged with more vicuals than it can digeſt. A weake 
arme wanting power and skill well to weld a waſter or 
ſtaffe that is ſomewhat too heauy for it, wearieth it ſelfe 
and fainteth. A wile and couragious ſpirit ouer- 
maſtereth his wiſdome, enioyeth it, vieth it, and em- 
ployeth ir to his beſt aduantage, enformeth his owne 
indgement, refifieth his will, helpeth and fortifieth his 
naturall light, and maketh himſelfe more quicke and 
attiue; whereas the other is made thereby more fottiſh, 
more vnapr, and therewithall more preſumptuous : ſo 
[that the tault or reproach is not in learning, no more 
than that Wine or other good drugge is faulty which a 
man knoweth not how to apply and accommodate to 
his owne needs : Non ef} _ vini, ſed culpa bibentis. 
The fault i not in the Wine, but in the infirmitie of hins 
that arinkes it, Now then againſt ſuch ſpirits weake 
by nature, preoccupated, puffed vp, and hindred by ac- 
quired wiſdome I make open warre in this Booke, and 
that oftentimes vnder the word Pedante, not finding 
any other more proper, and which by many good Au- 
_ thors 1s vſcd in this fenſe. In it owne Greeke Originall 
it was taken inthe better ſenſe, but in other later Lan- 
guapges, by reaſon of the abuſe, and bad carriage of ſuch 


men in the proteſhon of their learning, it is accounted 
A4 baſe, 


Ofthe word 
Pedante, or 
Schoole-ma- 


ſter, 


An aduertiſe- 
ment. 
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baſe, vile, queſtuous, contentious, opinatiue, vaine-glo- 
rious and preſumptuous, by roo many praiſed, and 
vied but by way of iniurie and deriſion, and is in the 


- number of thoſe words that by continuance of time * 


have changed their (ignification, as Tyrant, Sophiſter, 
and diuers other. Le ſieur de Bellay, after the rehearſall of 
many notorious vices, concludeth as with the greateſt, 
But of all the reſt, Knowledge pedanticall I deteſt. Andin a- 
nother place. 

Sayd 1 thou didſt line but to eat and drinke, 

Then poore were my renenge.thy faults ſcanty : 

But that which moſt doth make thy name to ſtinke, 

Ts, to be ſhort, thou art a Pedanty. | 
It may be ſome will take offence at this word, thinking 
it likewiſe toucheth them, and that I thereby haue a 
will ro tax or ſcoffte the Profeſſors and Teachers of lear- 
ning; but let them be pleaſed to content themlſelues 


. with this free and open declaration which I here make ; 
» Thatir is no part of my meaning to note by this word 


any gowne-men or learned profeflion whatſoeuer : yea 
I am ſo farre from it, that Philoſophers are in ſo high 


'eſteeme with me, that I ſhould oppoſe my ſelfe azainſt 


my ſelfe, becauſe I account my ſelfe one of them, and 
profeſle the ſame learning: only Itouch a certaine de- 
gree and quality. of ſpirits, before deciphered, thar is, 
ſuch as haue natural] capacitie and ſufficiencie after a 
common and indifferent manner, but afterwards not 
well tilled, preoccupared, poſſeſſed with certaine opi- 
nions : and theſe are men of all fortunes, all conditions, 
and goe as well in ſhort garments as in long gownes: 
Vulgum tam chlam:datos, quam coronam wvoco : 1 retkon 
 among#t the vulgar ſort, as well Kings and Crownes, as Pe- 
davtes and clownes. If any man can furniſh me with wy 
other” 
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other word as ſignificant as this to expreſle theſe kinde 
of ſpirits, I will willingly forgoe this. After this my 
declaration, he that finderh himſelte agrieued, ſhall bur 


accuſe and ſhew himſelte too ſcrupulous. Ir is true that 


a man may finde other oppolites to a wiſe man beſides 
a Pedapte, but it is in ſome particular ſenſe, as the com- 
mon, prophane, vulgar ſort of people; and oftentimes 
] vſe theſe oppolits : but this is as the low is oppoſite to 
the high, the weake to theſtrong, the valley to thehill, 


the common to the rare, the ſeruant to the maſter, the 


prophane tothe holy; asalſo a foole, which indeed ac- 
cordingtothe true ſound of the word, is his trueſt op- 


polite : butthis is a moderate man toan immoderate, a 


glorious opinatiue man to a modeſt, the part to the 
whole, the preiudicate and tainted to the neat and 
free, the ſicke to the ſound : but this word Pedante in 
that ſenſe we take it, comprehendeth alt theſe and more 


too, for it noteth and ſignifieth him that is not only vn-- 
like and contrary to a wiſe man, as thoſe before menti- 
-oned, butſuch a one as arrogantly and inſolently reſiſt-- 


eth it tothe face; and as beingartned on all ſides, raiſerh 


himſelfe againſt it, ſpeaking our of reſolution and au- 


thofiry. And foraſmuch as after a ſort he feareth ir, by. 


reaſon that he kethhimſelfe diſcouered enen from the 


top to-the botrome, and his ſport troubled . by- it, 


he proſecuteth it with a certaine inteſtine hatred, he-ta- 


keth vpon him to cenſure it, to defame it, to condemne 


it, accounting and carrying himſelte as the truely wile, 


though he be a toole- without peeteandan ignorancſelfe-. 


conceited Gull. 


After the purpoſe and argument of this W orks, we - » 
come to the order and method thereof. There are The method - 
three Bookes: The firſt is wholly in the knowledge of # $is Books... 


our 
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our ſelues and humane condition, as a preparatiue vn- 
to wiſdome, which. is handled at large by five maine 
and principallconliderations, each one including in it 
_diuers others. The ſecond Booke containeth in, it the 
treatiſes, offices, and generall and principall rules of 
wiſdome. The third, the particular rules and inſtru- 
ions of wiſdome, and that by the order and diſcourſe 
of foure principall and morall vertues, Prudence, 1uſtice, 
Fortitude, Temperance; vnder which foure is compri- 
ſed the wholeinſtruction of the life of man, and all the 
parts of dutie and honefty. Finally, I heere- handle 
this matter, notScholarlike or Pedantically, nor with 
enlarged diſcourſe, and furniture of Eloquence or other 
Art; (For wiſdome ( que fi oculis ipſis cerneretur mi- 
rabiles excitaret amores ſus) If it could be ſeene with our 
,corpordll eyes , would ſtirre wp in vs an admirable deſire 
Spree ). needs:no ſuch = to commend it ſelfe, be- 
ing of it ſelfe ſo noble and glorious). but rudely, openly, 
and ingenuouſly , which perhaps will not pleaſe all. The 
.propolttionsand verities are compact, bur many times 
.dry ang ſowre, like Aphoriſmes, ouertures and ſeeds of 
_ diſcourſe. Neb | 
Some thinke this Booke too foole hardie and free 
to contradict and wound the common opinions, and 
are.oftended therewith, whom in foure or fiue words 
1 thus anſwer: Firſt, that wiſdome which is neither 
common nor vulgar hath properly this liberty and au- 
thority, Zure ſuo ſingulari, to indge of all, (it is the pri- 
niledge-of a wiſe and ſpirituall man, ſpiritual; omnia 
dynaicat, & 4 nemine inudicatur, The ſpirituall man. iud.- 
geth all, and  iudged of none) and 1n tudging to cen- 
fure-and condemne (as-for the molt part erroneous.) 
commonand vulgar opinions, What then ſhould {he 
| doe? 


ed i 
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doe ? for the caſe ſtanding thus, it cannot be, but ſhee 
mult incurre the diſgrace and enuie of the world. In 
another. place I complaine: of theſe kinde of men, and 
reproue their: popular weakneſle 'and feminine dainti- 
nefle as vnworthy, being ouer-tender and delicate, to' 
vnderſtand any thing of worth, and alcogether vnca-» 
pable of wiſdome;, The hardeſt and bardieſt propaſi- 
tions are beſt! beficting-aſhardy/ andelevated ſpirir,.and 
there can-nothing ſeeme-ſtrange vnto him that! doth 
but know what the world is; Iris weakneſle to beaſto- 
niſhedat anything, we muſt cowze vp our hearts, con- 
firme and: ſtrengthen our mindes, - barden and-inure 
our:{elues to heare, to know, ta vnderſtand, toiudge 
of all things ſeeme they neuer-fo ſtrange. All. things 
are agreeing andwell beficting the palat of the ſpirit, 
fo.a man be notwanting vnto him(ſelte, and: neither doe 
any thing, . or. yeeld: his 'conſent-to whatſoeuer is not 
g00d andtruly faire, no though the whole world per- 
{wade him, vnto it. A wiſe man ſheweth equally. in 
them both his courage, his delicates arenot capable of 
the one ar. the-other, there being a-weakneſſein them. 
both. 1 $1 | | | 
Thirdly, in all chat I hall propoſe, my meaning is 
not to binde any man vnto it, I only preſent.things, 
and lay them ouras it were vpon aſtall.; I grownot in- 
to choler with any man that gives me nocredit, or dil- 
likes my ware, that were to play the Pedante; Paſſion 
witneſlzth that it is nor reaſon foto doe, and he that our 
of paſſion doth any thing out of reaſon cannot doe ir. 
But why are they angry with me:? Is ir becauſe TI am 
not altogether of their opinion? Why, Iam-not an- 
ry with them becauſethey are not of mine. Is it be- 
cauſe I ſpeake ſomething which is not pleaſing to their 
| _. all 
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caſte, or- to the palat of the vulgar ſort ? Why there- 
fore I ſpeake it. | I ſpeake nothing without reaſon, if 
,. they knew how to vhderſtand ir, how to reliſhcit. If 
they: can'bring-berter reaſon; ro diſproue mine, 'I will 
hearken vnto it: with delight and thankes to him that 
{hall ſhewir me. ' Bar, yer let them nor thinke to bear 
medowne with: authorities, multitudes, and allegati- 
ons of other men, 'fortheſe hauebur ſmallicreditin my 
iuriſdition; faue in marrer of Religion, where only au- 
thority-preuailes' without reaſon: ''This is authorities 
true-Empire, reaſon -onely bearing ſway in all other 
Arts \without it; as. $%. Auguſtine doth very well ac- 
knowledge: 'Borw!is art vniuſt tyrannie-and/ an inraged 
folly to ſubieXcand- inthrall our ſpirits to beleeue and 
to follow wharſoeuer: our Anceſtours haue ſaid, and 
what the vulgar fort hold to beitrue, who know: nei- 
ther whatthey ſay,noriwhat they doe. ' There are none 
but fooles that ſuffer themſelues to be thus led by 
the noſes : and this Booke is nor for ſuch, which ific 
ſhould popularly be receiued and accepted of the 
lumen; Tort of people, it-thould faile: much in it 
firſt purpoſe and deſignment. We muſt heare, con- 
ſider, make account of our ancient Writers, not cap- 
tiuate our ſelues vnto them but with reaſon. And if 
2 man would follow them, 'what ſhould he doe ? for 
they agree not. among themſelues. . Arifforle who 
would ſeeme to be the moſt ſuthcient amongſt them, 
and hath aduentured to challengeand to cenſure all thar 
went before him, hath: vttered more groſle abſurdities 
thanthem all, and 1s at no agreement with himſelte, 
neither doth he know many times where he is ; wit- 
neſſe his Treatiſes of the Soule of man, of the Ererni- 
tic of the world, of the Generation of the windes and 
waters, 
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_ The Preface. 


waters, and fo forth. It is no cauſe of wonder or afto- 
niſhment, thacall men are not of one opinion ; bur it 
were rather (trange and wonderfull, that all men were 
of one opinion : tor there is nothing more befitting Na- 
ture and the ſpirirof manthan varietie. Thar wiſe Di- 


uine Saint Paw giueth vs this libertie, in that he willeth row. 14; 


euery man to abound in his owne vnderſtanding, not 
iudging or condemning that man thar doth otherwiſe, 
or thinke otherwiſe. And hee ſpeaketh itin a matterof 
greater moment and more tickliſh, not in that which 

confilteth in outward a&ion and obſeruation, wherein 

wee ſay wee are to conforme our ſelues to the common 
fort, and to that which is preſcribed and accuſtomed to 
be done, bur alſo in that which concerneth Religion, 

that is, the religious obſeruance of viands and dayes : 

whereas all thar I1bertie and boldneſle of ſpeech which I 

challenge vnto my ſelfe, is but in thoughts, iudgements, 

opinions,in which no man is quarter-maſter, bur he that 

hath them, enery man abour himſeltfe. 

Nocwithſtanding all this, many things which may 
ſeeme too harſh and briefe, too rude and difficult for 
the fimpler ſort (for the ſtronger and wiſer haue ſto- 
macks warme enough to concodct and digeſt all) I haue 
for the loue of them explicared, enlightned and ſweet- 
ned in this third Edition, reviewed, and much aug- 
mented. 

 T would willingly aduertiſe the Reader that ſhall 
vndertake to iudge ot this Worke, to take heed that hee 
fall not into any of theſe ſeuen ouer-fights, as ſome 0- 
thers haue done ; thatis: To referre that vato law and 
dutie, which is proper vnto ation; that vnto afion, 
which is onely to be cenſured ; that to reſolution and 


determination, which is onely propoſed, conſulted : 
an 


Tr The Preface. 


and problematically and Academically diſputed ; that 
to me and mine opinions, which I deituer from repott, 
and is the'opinion of ahother man z that to the outward 
fare, profeſſion, and condition, which is proper to 
the ſpirit and inward ſafhciencie; that to Religion 
and Faith, which is but the opinion of man ; that to 
orace and ſupernaturall inſpiration, which is proper to 
naturall and morall vertue and ation. All paſhon and 
preoccupation being taken away, hee ſhall tinde in 
theſe ſeuen points well vnderſtood how to reſolue 
himlſelfe in his doubts, how to anſ{wer all obiections, 
made by himſelfe or by others, and informe himſelte 
touching my intention in this Worke. And if neuer- 
 theleſle after all this, hee will neither reſt ſatisfied and 
_ contented, nor approue what 1 haue written, let him - 
boldly and ſpeedily diſproue it (for onely to ſpeake ill, 
to bite, to {ſlander the name of another man, though it 
be ealie enough, yet.it is baſe and-pedanticall ) and hee 
{hall as ſpeedily. receiue either a free confeſhon 
and aſſent, ( for this Booke doth glorie and 
feaft it ſelfe inthe truth and ingenuitie 
\ thereof) oran examination of 
the impertinencies and. 
follies thereof. 
Tg | 
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3 The ſubie& and order of = 
þ ' theſe three Bookes. 


it. Ai. 


HE firſt Booke teacheth the knowleds 
of our ſelues and our humane ——_ 


which ts the foundation of Wiſdome, by 
fiue great and principalt conſiderations 


of man, and containeth 62, Chapters. 


jy 
I 
L. he Second containeth the principall rules of 
Wiſdome, theprimiledges and proper qua- 
, lities of « wiſe man, and hath 12, Chap- 
Fer. 


The Third, in a Diſcourſe of the feure Moyall 
vertues, Prudence, Inifice, Fortitade, 


Temperance, ſetteth downe the ron 


lar initructions of Wiſdome in 43. Chap- 
8ers. 


FirRsT BOOKER: 


Which i the Knowledve of our ſelues 
and our humane condition. 


An Exhortation to the ſtudic and 
knowledge of our ſelues, 


_ = "I. . 


Tux PREFACE To Tag 
| | Firſt Booke. | 


JH £ moſt excellent and divine counſell, x 
the beſt and moſt proficable aduertiſe- The knowledge 
ment of all others, but the leaſt praQti- 9f our ſelues, 
ſed, is to ſtudy and learne how to know *## #Þ thing. 
our ſelues : This is the foundation of 
Wiſdomeand the high way to whatſo- 
eucr 1s good ; and thereisno folly com- 
| ' . parable tothus, To bepainfull and dili- 
gentto knowall things els wharſocuerrather than our ſelues : 
For thetrue ſcience and ſtudie of man, is man himſelfe, 
| God, Nature, the wiſe, the world, preach man andexhort + 
lum both by word and deed to the ftudie and knowledge of Enioyned to all 
himſelfe, God eternally and without intermiſſion behold... by allreaſon, 
cth, conſidereth, knoweth himſelfe, The world hath all the 
_ lights thereof concrated and vnired within it ſelfe, and the 
; B, cles 
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2 An exhortation tothe ſtudie 


cies open to ſee and behold it ſelfe. It isas neceſſarie for man 
to learnchow to know himfſelfe, as it is naturall vnto him to 


_ thinke, or to beneere vnco himſelfe : Nature hath enioyned 


this worke vnto all. To meditate &to entertaine ourchoughts 
therein is a thing aboucall things eaſie,ordinaric, naturall ; ic 
is thefood, ſuftentation, life of the ſpirit, Cujmus vivere eff co- 
gitare : Whaſe life ts cogitation. Now where can a man begin or 
continue his meditations more truly, more naturally than 
with himſelfe ? Is there any thing that toucheth him more 
neetely ? Doubtlelle, co ſtudie other leartiings,and to forgec 
our ſclues, is athing both vanaturall and vniuſt, Thetrue & 
principall yacationof cuery man is to imploy his thoughts vp- 
on himſelfe, &to tie himſe]fe vnto himſelfe ; for ſo doth eue- 
ry thing cls,ſettihg bounds and limits to their other bulineſſe 
and rs Jos Andthouy man Whuch wiltſeeme to containe the 
wholeVhterſe, to know all things,rocontrol), ro indge, nei- 
ther knoweſtnorendeuoureſt the knowledgeofthy ſeclte; and 
ſo going about to make thy ſclfe skilfull & a Judge of Nature, 
chou provieft the only foole of the world : thouarc of all other 
the moſt beggerly, the moſt vaine & miſerable ; and yet moſt 
proud and arrogant. Looke therefore into thy ſelfe, know. 
thy ſclfe, hold thy ſclfe to thy ſalfes thy ſpirit and will which 
1s elſwhere 1mployed, reduce itynto thy ſelfe, Thou forgert- 
reſt thy ſelfe, and loſeſt thy ſelfe about outward things ; thou 
betrayeft anddifrobeſt thy ſelie z thou lookeſt alwaics before 
thee z gather thy felfe vnto thy ſelfe, andſhurt vp thy ſelfe 
withinthy ſelfe: examine, ſearch, know thy felfe, 

-Wofee teipſmmn 2126 4 quieftucrizextra z; 


Term habita noris quam fit rb carta ſripellex, 


| Tutercouſule. 
T erpſuns concute, manguid vitiorung | 
Tuſeyerit olimnatiura; unt etifamconſuctrdo tals, 

Know well thy ſelfe, and ſeeks to kubw no more ; 

ed what thos art not, ſhame the ſame therefore; 

Todketruly te thy ſelfe, then ſhrlt thay ſee 

How ſhort abode thou haſt, adniſed therefore be, 
Examine ftill thy conſcience, which doth witneſſe beare, 
What vice or euill is (by nature) ſowed there. AX 

| y 


and lniewIrdge of our ſelars; 0 7 
By the knowledge of himſelfe man arriueth ſooner & bet- 


ter to the knowledge of God, than by any other meanes, both The ladder 
becauſehe finderh 1n himſelte better —_ more marks and *b* inowledge of 


fooſteps of the diuine nature, thanin w 


at{ocuer belides he | 


diuine 


can any way know, and becauſe he:can better vnderſtand and * 
know that which 1s in himſelfe than in another thing, For- Pſalm, 


maſti me & poſuiſti ſuper me manum tuam,ideo mirabilis fatta 
eſt [cientia tua, id eff, tui, ex me : Thou baſt formed me, and put 
thy hauds wpon me, therefore thy ſcience is become maruellons: in 
me,that is, ſcigntia tui,ex me:the ſcience of thee 1n me,Andther- 
fore there was engrauen in letters of gold ouer the porch of 
the Templeof 4pe//othe god (according to the Panims) of 
Knowledge & Light, this ſentence, KNow Tray SELF R, 
as afalutation and aduertiſement of God vnto all ; ſignifying 
vnto them, that he that would haue accelle vnto that Dizin- 
tie, and entrance jnto that Temple, muſt firft know himlelte, 


& 


and could not otherwiſe be admitted, S's te #gnoras, 0 pulcher- Cantic, 


7114, egredere,&+ abi poſt hados tuos, If thou know not who thog 


art,o thou the faireſt among women, get thee forth, anafollow thy 


kids. 
To become truly wiſe, and to leade alife more regular and 
leaſanr,there needs no other inftruQion but from our ſelues: 
and doubtlelle, if we were good (cholars, there are no bookes 
could better inſtru& vs, than we teach our ſelues. He that 
ſhall call to minde, and conſider the excetle of his paſſed cho- 
ler,cuen how farrethis feucr and frenſic hath caried him,ſhall 
better be perſwaded of the foule deformitie of this paſſion, 
than by all the reaſon that Ariſforle or Plato can alledge a- 
gainſt it: and ſo ofall other paſſions and motions of the ſoule 
whatſoeuer. He that ſhall call co minde how often he hath 
miſcaricd in his 1udgement, and been decejued by his memo- 
ric, ſhalllearne thereby to truſt it no more, He that ſhall note 
how often he hath held an opinion, and in ſuch ſort vnder- 
ſtood a thing euen to the engaging of his owne credit,and the 
ſatisfying of himſelfe and any other therein, and that after- 
wards time hath made him ſee the truth euen the contrarie to 
that he formerly held, may learne to diſtruſt his owne iudge- 
ment, and to ſhake off that importunate arrogancie and-que- 
rulous preſumption z a capitall enemie to diſcipline andtruch. 
| B 2 


42 
Diſpoſition un 
to wiſdame, 


He 
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He that ſhall xwell note and conſider all thoſe euilsthathehiath 
run into, that haue threatned him ; the light eccaſions that 
haue altered his courſes and turned him from one cſtarets 
another z how often repentances and miſlikes haue come into 
his head ; will prepare -himſelfe againſt future changes, learne 
to know his owne condition; will preſerue hismodeſtie, con- 
taine himſclfe within his owne ranke, offend no man,trouble 
nothing, nor enterpriſe any thing that may palle his owne 
forces ; And what werethis but to ſec inſtice and peace in eue- 
ry thing ? To be bricfc, we haue no cleerer looking glaſle, 
no better booke than our ſelucs, if as we ought wedoe ſtudic 
our ſelues, alwaies keeping oureyes open oucr vs, andpry- 
ing morenarrowly into our ſclues, 

Bur this 1s that which we thinke leaft of, Nemo in [+ tentat 
deſcendere : No mav endenors to deſcend direfHy into himſelfe * 
whereby it commerh to pale that we fall many times to 
the ground, and tumble headiong inro:the ſame fault, nei- 
ther perceiuing it, nor knowing to what courſe to betake vs: 
we make our {clues fooles at our owne charges, Difficulties 
in cuery thing we nor GG by thoſe that know 
them: and ſome degreeof vnderſtanding isnecetlary euen in 
the marking of our ewne 1gnorance, We muſt knocke at the 
doore to know whetherthe: doore be ſhut : for when men ſee 
themſduesrcſoluedand ſatisfiedof athing,andrthink they ſuf- 
fciently vnderſtand it, iris atoken they vnderſtand nothing 
at all ; for if we knew our ſelues well, we would prouide farre 
better for our ſelues and our affaires 3 nay, weſhould be aſha- 
med of our ſelues and our eſtate, and frame our {clues to be 
others than we are, He that knowes not his owneinfirmities, 
takes nocareto amend them ; he that 1s ignorant of his owne 
wants, takes as litcle care to prouide for them ; he that fecles 
not his owne euils and miſeres, aduiſeth not. with himſelfe of 
helps,norſeekes for remedie. Deprehendas te oportet priuſguam 
emeudes:ſanitatts initium,ſentirg ſibi opus eſſe remedio.Thoumnuſt 
of neceſſitis know thy ſelfe, before thow amend thy-ſelfe : it is the 
very frſt-beginning of health,to acknowledge the fichneſſe;e that 
thou haſt need of remedie, And heere bchold our vnhappi- 


.neflc; for we thinke all thingsgoes well wich vs, and weare in 


ſafetie, and.we liue in content with our ſclues, and ſo double 
45 | our 
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otir niferies; Socrates. was accounted the wiſeſt man of 'the 
world, not becauſe his knowledge was more compleat, or his 
ſufficiency greater than others z but becauſe his knowledge 


of himfelte was beret chan others 3-in thathe held himſelfe 


within his ownerankc,and knew better how to play theman, 


He was the king of men,as it 1s ſaid,that he thar hath butone 
eye is aking inreſpe& of himthar hath neuer an eye ; that 1s 
to ſay, doubly depriued of his ſenſe : for they are by nature 
weake and miſerable, and therewithall proud, and feele not 
their miſexie, Socrates was but purblinde ; for being a man as 
others were,weakeand miſerable;heknew it,and ingenuouſly 
acknowledged his condition, and liued, and gouerned him- 
ſelfe according vatoit, This is that which the Truth 3e ſelfe 
ſpake vnto thoſe which were full of preſumption,and by way 
of mockery ſaid vnto him, Are we blind alſo?If ye were blind, 


faith he, that 1s, 1f you thought your ſelues blinde, you ſhould 1,p,,, 


ſec, but becauſe ye rthinke ye ſee, therefore you are blinde z 
therefore your ſinne remaineth. For chey that in their owne 
. opinion ſee much, arein truth ftarke blinde $5 and they that 
are blinde in their owne opinion ſee beſt, Itis a nuſerable 
ching in a man, to make himſelfe a beaſt by forgetting him- 
ſelfe to be a man. Homo enim cum fis, id fac ſemper intelligas: 
Seeing thor art a man, ſee thou alwaies remember it. Many 
great perſonages as arule or bridle to themſelues haue ordat- 
ned that one or other ſhould euer buz into their cares that 
they were men, O whatan excellent thing was this,ifit entred 
as well into their hearts, as it founded in their eares ? That 
the Mot of the eArhevian; to Pompey the Great, Thou arr 
ſo much a God, as thou acknowledgeſt thy ſelfe ro bea man, 
awvas no ill faying : for ar che leaft to be an excellent man, 
is toconfetle himſelfeto be a man, 

The knowledgeof our ſelues (a thing as difficult and rare 


as to miſdeeme and deceiueour ſclues'calic) is not obrained Falſe meanes 
by any other, that is to ſay, by the compariſon, rule,or exam+- a 0s 
| | ce 


J, 


pleof another. | 
Plus alijs de te quam tu tibs credere noli: Doe not beleeue 


others more of thy ſelfe, then thou thy ſelfe kyoweſt of thy ſelfe, 

Much leſle alſo by our ſpeech and indgement, which often« 

times commeth ſhort to diſcerne, and we diſloyall and _ 
| x B 
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full to ſpeake : nor by any ſingular at, which ſometimes 
vnawares hath eſcaped a man, pricked forward by ſome new, 
rare and accidental] occaſion, and is rather a trick of Fortune, 
or an eruption of ſome cxtraordinarie lunacy, than any pro- 
duction of fruit truly ours, A man iudgeth not of the great- 
 _neſſe or depth of ariuer, by that water which by reaſon of 
ſome ſudden inundarion of nezghbour-riuers ouerfloweth 
the bankes. One valiant aft makes not a valiant man, nor 
one iuſt a juſt man. The circumſtances and ſource of occaſi- 
ons doth import much and alter vs, and oftentimes a man is 
prouoked ro doe good by vice it ſelte : So hard a thing is it 
for man ro know man. Nor likewiſe by all thoſe outward 
things chat are outwardly adiacent vato vs, as offices, dignt- 
ties, riches , nobiliric, grace, and. applauſe of the greatcft 
eeres and common people. Nor by the cariages of a man 
in publike places is a man knowne z for as a king at cheſle, 
ſo ” ſtanderh vpon his guard, he bridleth and contraeth 
himſelfe z feare, and ſhame, and ambition, and other paſſions 
make him. play that parc that you ſee : Bue truly ro know 
him we muſt looke 1nto his inward part, his priuy chamber, 
and there not how co day, bur euery day he caricch himſelfe, 
He is many times.a different man in his houſe from that he is 
inthe countrey, inthe palace, inthe market place ; another 
man amongft his domeſticall friends from thathe is amongſt 
ſtrangers: when he goeth foorth of his houſe inco ſome pub- 
like place, he gocth to play a Comedy, and therefore ſtay: 
not thou there, for it is not himſelfe that plaicth, but another. 

man, and thou knoweſt him not, 
4 The knowledge of a mans felfe is not acquired by all theſe 
True meanes, Ffoure meanes, netther muſt we cruſt them, but by a true, long, 
and daily ſtudy of himſelfe, a ſerious and attentiue examina- 
tion not only of his words, and a&tions,but of his moſt ſecrer 
thoughts {their birth, progreſſe,continuance,repetition) and 
whatſocuerisin him, euen his nightly dreames, prying nar- 
rowly into him, trying him often and at all houres, preſſing 
.and pinching him even to the quicke. Forthere are many 
vices hid in vs andare not felt for want of force and: meanes z 
& that the venomous ſerpent that is benummed with cold, 
 ſufferah himſelfe ro be handled without danger : age rt 
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doth it ſuffice afterwards to acknowledge the fault by tale or 
peecemeale, and ſo thinke to mendir by marting ir, but he 
mult in generall reacknowledge his weakneile, his miſery, 
and come to an vniuerſall amendment and reformation. 
| Now if wewill know man, we muſt take more chan oxdj- 
na I I 1: 4 "GAL LL o as 
Ning Fam waciealt vitages, Fedling his pulſe, ſounding him 
co the quicke, entring into kim with-a candle and a ſnuffer, 


ſearching 


4 
” a 


and creeping into euery hole, corner, turning, clo- 


ſet, and ſecret place : and nidtwithour cauſe z'for this 1s the 
moſt ſubtile and hypocritical couert and counterfeit of all 
thereſt, and almoſt not to be knowne, Lets then conſider 
him after fine manners ſet downg in chis table, which is the 
ſumme of the booke : IM WR 4 


There are 


fine conſi- 


derations 


of man &3 referredro fine thin gs 7 


 banaane 
condition: 


(The firft, Natarall,of all the parts whereof he is C074s 
poſed,and their appurtenances, 


1 The ſecond, Natarall and Doral, by compariſon of 


man with beaſts. 

7 be third, of his life in declining ſtate, 
bh V, apit ie « 

T he fourth, Morall, of his maners,\2 Weakneſſe. 

| bumonrs, conditions, which are{ 3 Tnconſtancie. 

Mz Aiſerie, 
5 Preſuamption, 
1 Natgres, 


"y fe - _— 2 Spirits and ſufficiencies, 

| rallof the dif. J3 Chargerand degrees of ſuperts 
ferences that oritie, inferioritie. | oy 

are betweens $* Pr <ſtons and conditions of life, 
ws 5s” eld aduant ages and | N aturall, 
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S Of de frame frmitionif Min 

The firſt conſideration of Man, 

Thich is natural, by all the parts and © 
members whereof he is 


- compoſed, _ 


CnarPrttxr I. 
Of the frame or formation of Man, 
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a twofold manner : the firſt and origi- 
nall, once immediatly by God in his 
ſupernaturall creation 3 the ſecond and 
ordinary in his naturall generation, 
According to that deſcription which 
Moſes ſerterh down touching the work- 
manſhip and creation of the world 
(the boldeft and richeſt peece of workethar euer man broght 
vnto light ; I meanethe hiſtoric of che nine firſt chapters of 
Geneſis, which is of the world newly borne and reborne) man 


a 


was made of God, not only after all other creatures, as the 


moſt perfe&, but the maſter & ſuperintendent of all, 7+ prefit 


piſcib mays,-volatilibus cals,beftijs terre : That he might rule 
ower the fiſh of the ſea, the fowles of the aire, and the beats of 
the earth, And in the ſelfe ſame day wherein the foure-footed 
beaſts of the earth that come necreſt vnto him were created 
(although thoſe two that reſemble him moſt are for the in- 
ward partsthe Swine, for the ourward the Ape) butalſo after 


all was done and ended, as the cloling vp, ſeale, and ligne of 


his workes, he hath alſo there imprinted his armes, and his. 
pourtrait, Exemplumque Deiquiſque eſt in imagine parua. Sig-. 
natum eſt ſuper nos lumen uultus tus. Enery man ts a ſhort com- 
pendiou image of God, The light of bis countenance 1s ſealed vp- 
03 vs, as a ſummary recapirulation of all things, and an epi- 
tome of the world, which is all in man, but gathered into a 
fmall volume, whereby he is called, The little world, as the 
whole vniuerſe may be called, The great man: as thetic and 
bgament of Angels and beaſts, things heaucnly andearchly, 
ET Wes 2 ſpiricuall. 


Of the frame or formation of nan. - 
ſpiricuall and corporall : and in one word, as thelaſt hand,the 
accompliſhment, the perfeQion of che worke,the honor and 
miracle of Nature. Thereaſon is, becauſe God hauing made 
him witch deliberation,capnſell an paration,& dixit, Fas 
ciamus hominem ad imaginem & (imiltudinem noſtrams and he 
ſaid, Let vs make mar in our image, according to our likeneſſe,he 
reſted. And this reſt alſo was made for man : Sabbathwmprop- 
ter hominem, non contra, The Sabboth is for man, not man for ut, 
And afcerward he had nothing to make new, but make him- 
. ſelfe man zand chat he did likewiſe for the loue of man ;Prop- 
ter nos homines & propter noſtram ſalutem : For vs men,and for 
' our ſaluation, Whereby wee ſee, that in all things God 
hath aimed at man, finally in him and by him, brews mans, 
Ina ſhort ſumme or ſummarily,to accommodateall ynto him- 
ſelfe, the beginning and end of all, 

Secondly, he was createdall naked, becauſe more beauti- 2, 
full then the reſt, being pure, neat, and delicate, byrcaſon of Naked: 
his thin humours well cempered and ſeaſoned. ; 

Thirdly, vpright, but littletouching the earth, his head 3. 
direRly tending vnto heauen, whereon he gazeth, and ſees Ypright. 
and knowes himſelfeas ina glalle z quite oppoſite vnto the 
plant, which hathit head and root within the earth : ſo that 
man is a divine plant,that flouriſheth & growes vp vnto hea- 
uen: a beaft asin the middle berwixt a man and a plant, goes 
asit were athwart , hauing his two extremes towards the 
bounds or extremities ofthe hors20x more or lelſe. Thecauſe 
of this vprightneſſe in man, belides the will of his Mafter- 
workman, 1s not properly thereaſonable ſoule, as we ſee in 
thoſe that are crookbacked,crupſhouldered, lame; nor inthe 
ſtraight line of the back-bone, which is likewiſe in ſerpents,, 
nor in che naturall or vitall heat, which is equalled or rather 
greater in diuers beaſts,alchough all cheſe may perhaps ſerue 
ro ſome purpoſe z but this vpright gate is duc and belonging - 
roman, both as he is man the hoheſt and diyineſtcreature, 

Sanitins his animal mentiſg, capacius alte : 

Apoſtrophe from theſe, in making man 

He made a ſacred Creature, beaſts prophane, 

tho ( thoughthey were not made enongh to ſee't) 

Was made the meanes, where they and God doe meet. ; 
Daumbe- 


To Of the frame or formation of may. 
_ *\ "." Dpmbe workes for man z but God made man we finde 
Tocontemplate the workes and know hu minde, 
 andas king in this lower region. To ſmall and particular 
royalcies there belongWtaine mayks of Maicſtie,as we ſecin 
the crowned Dolphin, the Crocadile, the Lion with his col- 
er, the colour of hishaire,and his cies ; in the Eagle,theking 
\ of the Bees : ſoman the vniuerſall king of theſe lower parts 
walketh wich an vpright countenance as amaſter jn his EG 
ruling, and by loue or force taming-euery thing, 

His body was firſt framed of virgin earth, and red, from 
whence he tookehis proper name 44am, for the appellatiue 
was 1/4 : and that being not yer moiſtned with raine, but 
with the water. of the fountaine, LIPY 
77h; | AMixtam fiunialibus undis 

Finxit in effigiems, 

Of running water ,and of ſetled earth 

Did God build man ( the Poet knew not breath 
Grace ran away, or rather he from that, 
Ter man ſtood ffull, or rather natare ſate, 

But not inParadiſe ; Globe of earth and/eas, 
Now only earth, paſt oner Euphrates, 

By reaſon the body 1s the firſt borne or elder than the ſoule, 
as the matter than the forme z the houſe muſt bee madeand 
erimmed before it be inhabited, the ſhop before the work- 
man can vſc it. Afterwards the Soule was by diuine inſpira- 
tion infuſed, and ſo the body by the ſoule madealiuing crea- | 
ture, [nſpiramt ir faciem eius fpiraculum wvite &c, He breathed 
# hu face, breath of life, ; | 

Inchatordinary and natural{ generation and formation, 
which is made of the ſeed inthe wombe of the woman, the 
ſelfe ſame order is obferued : The body is firſt formed as well 
by the elementary force of the Exergre and forming vertue 
which 1s1nthe ſeed, aiding in ſome ſort the hear of the ma- 
trix, as theceleftiall, which is the mfluenceand vertue of the 
Sunne, Sol & homo generant hominem. The Sunne and man doe 
engender man. In ſuch order thattheſeuen firſt daies the ſeed 
of the father and mother doe mingle, vnite, and curdle toge- 
ther like creame, and are made onebody, which is the con- 
ception. Nonne ficut lac mulſiſti me, & fieut caſeum me rp 


lalts ? 


1:fts? Haſt thounot milked me likg milkg, & haſt thounot coagte 
lated,and curdled me as cheeſe? Thenext ſeuen daiesthis ſced 
is concoRed, thickned and changed into a malle of fleth and 
indigeſted formeleile bloud, which is the proper matter of a 
lumane body, The third ſeuen dates following,of this maſle 
or lumpe is made and faſhioned the bodie in grofle z fo that Formed in 
abour che twentieth day are brought forth the three noble groſe, 

and heroicall parts, the Lizer, Hearr,Braine, diſtant an ouall 

length, or as the Hebrewes fay, holding themſciues by thin 

commiſſures or ioynts, which afterwards fill themaſelnes with 

fleſh after the faſhion of an ant, where there are three groiler 

parts ioyned by two thin, The fourth ſenen daieswhichend 

neere thirtie, the whole body is ended, perteed, ioynted, 

organized zand ſoit beginnes to beno more an-Embrion, that nointed,crea- 
1s, vnperteCt in ſhape, but capable, as a matter prepared to it #zed. 
forme; to receiue the ſoule;zwhich faileth not toinſfinuateand * - + furniſhed. 
inueſt it ſelfe into the body rowards the ſcuen and thirticth or —_ ffs 
fortieth day after the fine weekes ended, Doubling this : 
terme, that 1s to ſay, atthe.third moneth,this infant indowed 7yqgwed with 
with a ſoule, hath motion and ſenſe, che haireand nailes be- ſeule,motion, 
gin to come, Tripling this terme, which is at the ninth 

moneth, he commeth torch, and1is brought into the light. Brought forth: 
Theferermes or times are nor ſo tuſtly prefixed, but that they 

may either be haſtened or prolonged, according to the force 

or feeblencſle of the heat both of the ſeed andot the matrix ; 

for being ſtrong it haſtenerh, being weake it ſloweth:where- 

by that ſeed that hath lefle heat and more moiſture, where- 

of women for the. moſt part are conceiued,. requireth lon- 

ger time, and is not endowed with aſoule vnrillthic fortieth 

day or after, and mooueth nor till the fourth moneth, 

which is ncere by a quarter more late then that of the male 


children. 


GC HAP, I fo 
The firſt and generall diſtinition of Man... 
| M Anas a prodigious creature is made of parts quite con- I. 


trary and enemies to themſelues. The ſoule is a little The diviſion of 
God, the body as a beaſt, as a dunghil1, Neucrthelefle, theſe a ye 
two | 
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ewo parts are in ſich ſort coupled together, haue ſuchneed 
the one of the other to performe their funions, Alterins fic 
alterapoſcit opemres, & conturat amice: So one thing doth ache 
the fellowſbip and helpe of another : and doth as it were friendly 
contre itz and doc ſo with all their complaints embrace each 
other,thar they neither can continuetogether without wars, 
nor ſeparate themſclues without griete and torment z and as 
holding the Wolte by the cares, each may ſay to other, 7 caz 
neither line with thee nor without thee, Nectecum nec fine te. 

Bur againe, foraſmuch as there are in this ſoule two parts 
very different che high,pure,intellecuall, and diuine,wher- 
inthe beaft hath no part, and the baſe, ſenſiciue, and brutiſh, 
which hath bodic and matter,2nd is as an indifferent meane 
berwixt the intelleuall parc and body ; a man may by a di- 
ſtintion more morall and politicke,note three parts and de- 
grees in man: The Sprrir,the Soxle,the Fleſs : where the Spi- 
rit, and Fleſh, hold the place ofthe two extremes, as heauen 
and earth; the Soxle che middleregion, wherearc ingendred 
the Mcthcors,tumults and tempetts. The Spire the higheſt 
and moſtheroicall part, a diminutiue,a ſparke,and image, & 
deaw ofthe Diuinitie, is in man as a King in his Common- 
weale,it breathcth nothing but good,and heauen to whichit 
tendeth z the F/:fo contrariwile as the dregs of a people be- 
fotted and common linkeof man,tendeth alwaies to themat- 
ter and to the earth;the Soxle in the middle,as the principall 
of the people betwixt the beſt and the worſt, good andenill, 
1s continually ſollicited by rhe ſpirit and the Felh,and accor= 
ding vncothat part towards which it applieth it ſelfe,it is ej- 
ther ſpirifuall and good, or carnall and euil], Heere are lod- 
gedall choſe naturall affeftions, which are neither vertuous 
nor vicious, as the loue of our parents and friends, feare of 
ſhame, compaſſion towards the afflited, delire of good re- 
putation. 

This diſtinAion will helpe much to the knowledge of 
man,and todiſcerne his ations,that hemiſtake not himſelfe 
as it1s the manner to doe,iudging by the barke and ourward 
appearance,thinking thatto-be of the Spirit which is.of the 
Soule, nay of the fleſh ; attributing vnto vertue thatwhich 
1s due vnto nature, nay vato vice, How many good mw EX= 
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The firſt andgenerall diſlinition of man. 17 
cellent actions haue becne produced by paſſion, or at leaſt 
by a naturall inclination, Y: ſerviant genio, & ſy indulgeant 
animo ? That they may ſerns their humour, and ſatisfie their 
pleaſure ? 
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CHraP, IIT. 
. Of the body; and firſt of all-the parts thereof, 


; and their places, 


# bu e body of man conliſteth of -a number of parts inward x. 

andoutward, which arcall for the moſt part round and Thediuifpm 

orbicular, or comming neere vnto that figure, | of the bo:y. 
The inward are of two ſorts:the one in numberand quan- 2. 

titie ſpread thorow the whole body, as the boxes, which are tmward and 

as the baſes and vpholding pillers of the whole building,& mary. 

within them for their nouriſhment the marrow z the nuſcles 

for motion and ſtrength ; the vezzes i(Juing from the /5#27 as 

chaneſs of the firſt and naturall bloud; the arteries comming 

from the heart as conduicrs of the ſecond bloud:more ſubrill 

and vitall, Theſe two mounting higher then the /zzer and. 

the heart their or1ginall ſources, are more ſtrait then thoſe 

chat goe downwards,to the end. they ſhould helpe to mount 

the bloud; for thatnarrownelle more ſtraitned,ſerues to raiſe 

che hamoars, the /inewes proceeding by couples, as inſtru- 

ments of ſenſe, motion, and ſtrength of body, and conduits + 

oftheanimall ſpirits, whereof ſomeare ſoft, of which there 

areſcuen paires which ſerue the ſenſes of the head, S:ght, 

Hearing, Tafte, Speech, the other are hard, whereof thereare 

thirtie couples, proceeding from the reines of the backe to 

the muſcles ; The Tendrels, Ligaments, Grijtles 5 The foure 

Humonrs, Bloud, Chuler, which worketh, prouoketh, pene- 

crateth, hindreth obſtruions, caſteth forth the excrements, 

bringeth checrefulnetfe 3 Melancholy, which prouoketh an 

appetite tocuery thing,moderateth ſudden motions;F/came, 

which ſweetneth the force of the two ( bolers, and. all other : 

heats; The Spirits which areas 1t were the fumigations that 

ariſefrom the narurall heat and radicall humour,and they are - 

in three degrees of excellency, the Natyrall, Vital, Animallz 


The Fat which is thethickeſt and grolleſt part of —_ 
e- 


% 
Singular, l 
Foure regions of fqure places or regions, as degrees of the body, ſhops of na- 


the body. 
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14 Of the body, and firſt of all the parts © 


The other are +” a the kidneys and ſtones, which 
are double) and afſigned toa certaine place. Now there are 


ture, where ſhee exerciſeth her faculties and powers, The 
firſt and loweſtis for generation, in which are the priuy parts 
ſeruing thereunto, The ſecond neere vnto that, in which are 
cheintralles, vi/cera,that1s to ſay,the fomacke,yeelding more 
to the lefc ſide, round, ſtraiter in the bottomethan at top, ha- 
uing two orifices or mouthes, the one aboue to receiue , the 
other beneath, which anſ{wereth the bowels,to caſt forth and 
diſcharge it ſelfe, It receiueth,gathereth together, mingleth, 
concotteth the victuals and turnes theminto (bye, that is 
co ſay, a kinde of white Szc fit for the nouriſhment of the bo- 
die,which is ikewife wrought within che m— veines 
by which it paſſeth vnto the Liuer, The LZizer hot and moiſt 
inclining towards the right {ide, the ſtore-houſe of bloud, 
the chicfe or rather fountaine of the veines, the ſeat of the na- 
tura]l nouriſhing faculty, or vegetatiue ſoule, made and in- 
gendered of the bloud of that Chyle, which it draweth from 
the Meſeraique veines, and recetueth into 1t lap by the vene 


porta, which entreth into the concauitics thereof, and after- 


wards is ſent and diſtributed thorow the whole body by the 
helpeof the great veza cava, which ariſcth trom the bunch 
and branches thereof, which are in great number as the ri- 
uersof a fountaine, The Sp/ere towards the left fide, which 


. receiueth the diſcharge and excrements of the Liuer : The 


Reines, the Entralles,which though they are all in one,yetare 
diſtinguiſhed by ſix differences and names, equalling ſeuen 
times thelength of a man, as the length of aman is equalled 


by ſeuen foor, In theſe two firſt parts or degrees which ſome 


take to be but one (althoughthere are two faculties very dif- 
ferent, the one generative for the continuance of the kinde, 
che other nutrittue for euery particular perſon, and they make 


1t to anſwer to the loweſt and elementary part of the world, 


the place of generation and corruption ) is the concupiſcible 

ſoule, | 
The third degree comparedto the e/£therian region, ſe- 
parated from the former by the Djaphragma or Miadrife, and 
from that abouc by thenarrownetle of che throat; in which 
is 


thereof, and their places, 15 


is the iraſcibleſoule, and the peRorall parts Precerdia,that is 


to ſay, the Heart, very hot, placed abouc the fift rib, having 
his point vnder the left pap or dug, the originall fountaine 
of the eArteries, which arealwaies moned and cauſe the 
Pulſe to beat, by which as by channels it ſendeth and diſtri- 
buteth thorow the whole body the vitall bloud which it 
| hathconcocted, and by itthe ſpiritand vertue vitall, The 
Lungs, of ſubſtance very ſoft and ſpongeous, ſupple to draw 
to and inforceforth likea paire of bellowes, inſtruments both 
of reſpiration whereby the heart isrefreſhed, drawing vuto 
itthe bloud, the ſpirits, the aire, and disburthening it ſelfe of 
thoſe fumes and exccements which opprelle ir, and of the 
voice by mcaneof therough Arterie, 

The fourth and higheſt, which anſwereth to the celeſtiall 
region, 1s the head, which containeth the Braine, cold and 
ſpongeous, wrapped within two skinnes, the one more hard 
and thicke, which toucherh the braine-pan, Dara mater z the 
other more caſte andthin, which includeth the Braine, Pia 
water:from it do 1lue and are deriued the Sizewes and marow 


that deſcendeth and falleth downe into the reines of the 


backe, This Braireis the ſeat of the reaſonable ſoule, the 
ſourſe of ſenſe and mortion,and of the moſtnobleanimall ſpi- 
rits , compoſed of the vitall , which being raiſed from the 
heart by the Arteries vnto the braine are concoRted and re- 
concoed, elaborated and made ſubtile by the helpe of the 
multiplicity of ſmall eArteries, as fillets diuerſly woucn and 
interlaced by many turnings and windings, like a labyrinth 
or double ner, Rete mirabile; within which this vitall ſpirit 


being retained and ſoiourning, oftentimes paſling and repaſ- 


ſing, 1s refined and perfeRed, and becomes a creature, ſpiri- 
tuall in an excellentdegree, 
The outward and vilible parts, if they bee ſingle, are in 


. Tk. | 3 
the middlezas the Noſe,which ſeructh forreſpiration, ſmell, 0xtward parts 


4. 


and thecomfort of the braine, and the disburthening there- /#ng#lar. 


of, in ſuch ſort that by it the aire entereth and ifſuech boch 


downe into thelungs and vp into the braines. The Month, - 


which ſerueth to cat and toſpeake, andtherefore hath many 
parts ſeruiceable thereunto z withour, the 11ps ; within, the 
tongue, ſoft and very ſubtill, which judgerh of ſauors; the 

Ol I "= _ 


I, 
Peculiar pro- 
perties in ihe 
body of man. 


16 Of the fingalar properties of theboiy of man. 
Teeth, which bruiſe andgrindethe viftuals ; the Naxel, the 
two ſinkes or waies to eaſe and disburden the body. 

If they bedoubleand alike, they are collaterals and equall, 
as. the two eyes, planted in che higheſt ſtage as centinels,com- 
poſed of many anddwers parts;three humonrs,ſeuen tanicles, 
feuen m#ſcles,diuers colours,of many faſhions and much art, 
Theſe are the firſt and moſt noble outward parts of the bo- 
dy, in beaurie, vrilitic, mobilitie, aQtiuitic, yea in theaftion 
of loue 4;i/y a5 army, they are to the viſage that which the 
viſage is to the body, they are the face of the face : and 
becauſe they are render, delicate and precious, they are fen- 
ced and rampaired on all parts with skzns, lids,browes, haire. 
The eares in the ſelfe-ſame height that the eies arc, as the 


| ſcouts of the body, Porters of the ſpiric, the Receiuers and 


Iudgers of ſounds which alwaies aſcend; they haue their 
entrance oblique and crooked, to the end the aire and the 


ſound ſhould nor enter at once, whereby the ſenſe of hearing 


mighr bee hindered and iudge the worſe. The armes and 
bazds, the worke-maſters of all things and vniuerſall inftru- 


-ments, The /egs and feet, the props and pillars of the whole 


building, 
Cruayr, IIII, 
Of the ſingular properties of the body of man, 
- tha body of man hath many ſingularities, and-ſome pe- 


culiar and proper vnto themſelues, not common with 
other.creatures, Theficſt and principall are ſpeech, vpright- 


ftarure, the forme or feature,the porc or cariage, whereof the: 


wiſe, yea' the Stoicks, themmſelues made ſuch account, that 
they were wont to ſay, That it was better to bee a foole in a 
humane ſhape, than wiſe in the forme of 2 beaſt, The hand 
isa miracle ( thatof the Apeisnot to betearmed a hand) His 
naturall nakedneſſe, laughter, crying. The Sex/e of tickling, 
haire on the lower lid of the eye, a vilible nauell, the point of 
the heart on the left (ide, The roes of the feet not fo long as 
the fingers ofthe hand. Bleeding at noſe, a ſtrange thing, 

n(idering that hee cariech his head vpright, anda beaſt- 
— IBAT Tobluſh forſhame, wax pale for feare, To'bean” 
ambidexter;; 
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ambidexter ; diſpoſed at all times to theſports of Yenws, Not 
to mouethe eares, which bewraierh in beaſts theinward af- 
teions, but man doth ſufficiently make them knowne;iby 
his bluſhing, palenetle, motion of the cies and noſe. 

The othgr properties are [ikewiſe peculiar vnto man, but 


not wholly but by way of excellency;z for they are alſo in Peculiar pro- 
beaſts, bur in a letſedegree, that is to ſay, multitude of muſ- perries by way 
cles and haire jn thehead, The' pliant tacilitie of the'body 9 xceliency. 


and the parts thereof to all motion and euery ſenſe, 'Theele- 
uation of the bre:ſts. The great abundance of the braine. 
The greatnelle of the bladder. The forme of the footlong 
forward, ſhort backward. The quantity and-pure ſubrlity 
of the bloud, The mobility and agility of-the tongue, The 
multitude and variery of dreames, 1nſomach'that- he ſeemerh 


the only dreamer, Sneeling. And to beſhort, the many mo- . 


tions of the eyes, the noſe, the lips. 
There are alſo habirs proper and peculiar, bur different 


. 
F 


ſome are peſtures, motions,” ahd artificiall and/affeRed coun- Diners habits. 


tenances; othersare ſo proper and narurall, chat'they that 
haue.them-neither feele them-nor know them in themſelues; 
as to goe ſtooping: but all hauecharWwhichproceedeth not ſo 
much from reaſon, asa pure, 'naturall arid ready 1mpullion, 
that is, to pur forth a mans hands before him when hefalleth; 

S448 1624 Crap. V. d 

- Of the goods of the bodig : Health, Beantic, &c, » 
«ow poods of the body are Health;Beauty;Cheerefulnes, 


Strength, Vigor, 4 prompt readineſle and diſpoſition: The praiſe ef 


A 


F 


but of all cheſe Health: is the firſt, and patſech all-che: reſt; Hei. 


Health is the moſt beautifull and rich'prefenrthatNature can 
beſtow'vpon vs, and aboue all other'thinigs'ro'bee' preferred, 
Hot onely Science, Nobilirie, Riches, butWiſdomeirſelfe, - 
which the auſtereſt amongft rhe wiſe doe affirme. lt is the 
only thing that deſeruetli our whole imployment, yeaour lite 
1{elfeto atraine vnto it; for wichour ic life js no. hife, but a 
death, ' vercue- and wifdome grow weake and faitir, What 
comfort can all the wiſdome of the world bring to the grea- 

&ft man thar is,if he be thorowly ftricken with an Apoplexie ? 
bath | C Doubtletle 
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Dqubilctie chere 15s nothing to be preferred before this bodi- 
1y healch, bur Heneſtie which is the healch of che Sole, Now 
ic15 common ynco vs with beaſts, yea many times 1t 15 grea- 
rerand farre more cxcellentin them ther) 1n vs ; and notwith- 

ſtanding it beagitc of nature, gaudeant bexe nat 

He that 1s gently borne may well reioyce, 

To hanc by natere what he would by chore ; 
given in the farit formation, yet that which afterward folloy- 
£th, The milke, Good gonernmenc, which conliſteth in ſo- 
briecy and moderate cxercifes, lightnelle of heart, and acon- 
cinuall auoidance of all paſhons,doe preferue it much, Griefe 
and licknetleare the contrariesvnro it, which are the greateſt, 
if notthe only cuills chat follow man,whereof we ſhall ſpeake - 
hereafcer. Bucin the preferuation hereof, beaſts likewiſe ſ1m- 
ply following nature, which hath giuen them health, doe far 
excecd men, they oftentimes forgerting themſclues, though 
afterwards they pay dearly for ar. 

2 Next toJIowerh Beautie, agood of great account im theſo- 

Feentie, cicty of men. Ic is the firſt mcane of reconciling or vnicin 
one to another, and it 1s very likely that the firlt diftinion 
that hath beenc of one man from another, and the firſt con- 
fideration that giuerh preheminence co one aboue another, 
hachubcene the aquancage of beauty. Iris likewiſe a-powers- 
full quality,chere is nonethacſurmounteth ic1n credit,or that 
hath fo great aparrt in the ſociery of men for there is none 
fo barbarous, none ſo refolute,that hath not beene bearer: by 
it. Itprcſencerh it ſelfe vito the view, it ſeduceth and preoc- 
cupaterh the mdgement,, it; prakes, deepe impreſſions, and 

retJech a man witch great authority: z and cherefore Socrates 

... called jt a ſhort tyranny, and Plato the primledgeot Nature: 

for ir ſeemerh that he that caricth in his countenance the fa- 

wours of Nature .imprinteq; 1n/a rare and excellent beauty, 

hack ak4nde of lawfu'l power ouer vs, and that wee turning 
 oureiesrowards him, he hkewiſeturneth ouraftetions, and 
enthrallech them in deſpight' of our ſelues, e7ry?:tle faich 

that it appextaincth to thoſe that are beautifull ro command z 

that; = are venerable next to the Gods themTelues ; that | 

there are'none,, but fuch as are blinde, but arc touchedwwich 

x. Cyrus, Alexand;zr, Caſar,thiee great Commanders, e's 

4 made 
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made oreat vie thereof in their greateſt affaires, yea Scipio, 
the bell of them all. Faire and Good are necreneighbours, 
and are exprelled by the ſelfe ſame words both in Greeks and 
in the Scriprures. Many great Philoſophers haue acrai- 
ned to their wiſdome, by the affiſtance of their beauty, Iris 
likewiſe conſiderable and much required 1n beafts them- 
{clues, 

There are1n Beauty diuers things to be conſidered : That 
of menis properly the forme and fearure of the body ; as for The diſtinfion 
other beauties, they belong vaeo women, There are two 9 Zeavlte, 
ſorts of beauties, the one ſerled which moucth not ac all, and 
iccconlifteth in the due proportion and colour of the mem- 
bets, a body that is not ſwolne or puffed vp, wherein the ft- 
newes and veines appeare not from far, nor the bones preilc 
not the skin, but full of bloud and ſpirir, and in good ſtate, 
hauingF#he mulcles cleuated,the skin ſmooth,the colour ver- 
million : the ocher moucable, which is calleda goodgrace, 
andFtherrueguiding or cariage of the motion of the mem- 
bers, and aboue all, checies. Theformer beauty of it; ſelfe is 
asSitwere dead, this a&tiuve and: full of life. There are beaut- 
ries thac are rude, fierce, ſowre, others that are ſweet, yea 
though they be fading. 

- Beauty is properly ro be conſidered in the viſage. There 

15nothing more beaurifull in man than his ſoule z and in the of the viſace, 
body of man chan his vifage, which 1s as 1t-were the ſoule 
abrewated,thar is, the patterneor 1umage of chefoule ; thar is, 

her Eſcuchion with many quarters repreſenting the colle- 
tion of all her titles of honour, planted and placed in the 

parc and foretront, to rhe end that-men may know tharhere 

1s herabodeand her palace, By the countenance it is that 

we know the perſon ofa man z and therefore Arcwhich imi- 

tatech Nature, cakes no careto repreſentthe perſan of man, 

bur only co paint or carue the viſage,/ 3.7 GL 

Thereare many fpeciall (iogulariztes in thevHage of man, 5 
which are nor inbeafts, ( for to ſay thetruth they haue no vi- Seven þngulari- 
ſage) nor in cthereft of the body of man ; As the number and #95» tve wiſage 
diverfiticof the parts and formes of them, in beaſts there is 7 
neither chin,nor cheekes,nor forchead, much lelle any forme 1 
'orfaſhion of them, Varicty. of colours, as in the, cyc onely @® 
C2 there 
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there is blacke, white, greene, blew, red, cryſtalline, Propor- 
tion,for the ſenſes arc there double, anſwering the one tothe 
other; and inſuch-a manner, that the greatnelle of the eye is 
rhegrearmneſſe of rhe mouth, rhe-largenelle of ;the forehead 
the length of thenoſe;rhe length of the noſe thar of the chin | 
andlips. Anadmirablediuerlticofcountenances,and ſuch, 
chac there arc hardly found two faces in all reſpects like one 
another : thisis a chiefe point of workmanſhip, which in no 
+ other chingicaiv be found; This variety 15 very-profitable, 
yetnecetlarie for. homane ſociety ; firſt coknow. one another, 
for infinite evils; yea: the diſſipation of humane kinde muſt 
necdsifollow, if a man ſhould miſtake himſelfe by the. fem- 
blance and'fimilitude' of diuers! viſages, yea it would be a 
confulon worſe chan thatof-Bake/, + A:man would:take his 
danghrerfor his fiſter,for a ftranger, his enemy for his friend. 
Ifour faces were all-alike, we ſhould not diſcerne a wan from 
a beaſt; and if they werenot all valike one another, we could 
not know how co diſcernea manfrom a;man. Beſides, was 
et-excellent Att of Nature tblplace-in' this: pare fome ſeerer 
that phe igiue contentiment to” oneranother thorow- the 
whole world : for by reaſon of this varietieof faces, there;1s. 
not a perſon that in ſome partis not beautifull, The dignity 
and' honour of it round fagute, forme vpright ang: elevared 
- on high, naked and yncouered withourthatre, fearhers;ſcales, 
as4n other creatures, looking vp vnto heauen; Grace, {weet- 
neſſe,a pleaſant and decent comelinet{e,cuen to thegiving vp 
of a mans Soxle, and; the rauiſhing of his wall, as hath beene: 


———o 


the ſoule, as Toy, Heauineſle,:Loue; Hatred, Enute, Malice, 
Stidthe; Choke; Fealonfie;and fo forth,: Tris.as che hanidivf a 
dill which'noteth che houres -and aioments: of rime yz the 
, Wheeles and motions themfelues being hid: within, 'And 
as the aire which recetueth all che colours. and ichanges 
of 'the'time, ſheweth what rhe weather 1s:;:fo faith;/one, 
the'aireof 'a mans-countenance, Corp: animun tegit & 
v19:!; | deregit, 
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detegit, in facie legitur homo, The Body conereth, and diſcoue« 


reth the ſoule, and man is kyowne enen by his face. 
»- The beautic of the face conliſteth im a large, ſquare, well 


exrended and cleerefronr, eye-browes well ranged, thin and A deſcription 
ſubtile, che eye well diuided, cheerefull, ſparkling : as for the of thebeautie 
colour, I leauc ir doubtfull, the noſc leane, the mouth licle, */ the face. 


che lips coraline, the chinne ſhort and dimpled, the checkes 
ſomewhar riſing, and in the middle the pleaſant gelafr, the 
cares round and well compa, the whole countenance with 
a lively tinure white and vermilion, Neucrthelelle, this 
deſcription of Beauty is not generally receiued ; the opinions 
df Beauty are different according to the diuerlitie of nations, 
Wigh the Indians the greareſt Beautie conliſteth in thar 
which we account the greateſt deformitie, thar 1s, in a tawny 
colour, thicke and ſwollen lips, a flat and large noſe, teeth 
ſpotted with blacke or red, great cares and hanging, a lictle 
low forchead, dugs great and pendent, to the end chey may 
giue their lictle ones ſucke ouer their ſhoulders : and to at- 
taineto this forme of beauty,they vſc all manner of Art. But 
not to wander ſo farre, in Spaine the chiefeſt beautie is leane 
and neatly comp ; in /a/ie fat, corpulent and ſolid : the ſoft, 
anddelicate, and flattering pleaſerhe one; the ſtrong, vigo- 
Tous, fierce, and commanding,the other, 
The Beauricof the Bodie, eſpecially the viſage, ſhould in 


| ; 7 
all reaſon demonſtrate and witnelle the beaury of the ſoule, The beautie of 
(which 1s a qualitie and rule of opinions and iudgements, the ſoule and 


wich a certaine ſtedfaſtneile and conſtancie) for there 1s no- 
thing that hath a truer reſemblance, than the conformitie and 
relation of the body tothe ſpirit : and when this 1s not, we 
mult needs thinke, that there is ſome accident thatharh in- 
terrupred the ordinary cow ſe, as it comes to pale, and we 
often times ſee-1t ; for the milke of the Nurſe, the firſt inftitu- 
tion, conuerſation, bring great alterations to the originall 
nature of the ſoule, whecher in good or cull. Socrates con- 
 fefTed that the deformicie of his boay did mwſtly accuſe the 
' naturall deformitie of his foule, bnt thar by induſtrie and in- 
ſtiturion he had correted that of rhe ſoule, This outr- 
. ward countenance is a weake and dangerous ſuertie, but they 
thar bely their owne phyſiognomie, are rather to be puniſhed 

. 3 than 


baaie, 


 Nahedneſſe is 


than others, becauſe they fallifie and betray chat ood pro- 
miſe that Nature hath planted 1n their fron, and decciue the 
world, 


Cuar. VI. 
Of the veſtments of the Body, 
| Few 1s grea likelihood that the cuſtome or faſhion of 
oing N 


ed, as;yct continued in' a great parr of the 
world, was the firit and originall amongſt men, and that of 
couering and adorning the bodie with garments was artifici- 
all, and inuented to helpe and cnlarge Narure, as they which 
by arcificiall light goe about co increaſe the light of che day:: 
for Nature hauing ſufficiently prouided for all other &rea- 
tures a coucring, it isnot to be belecued chacſhe hath hand- 
led man worſe than the reſt, and ler him only indigent, and 
1n ſuch a ſtate that he could nor helpe himſelfe without for- 
ren ſuccours, and therefore thoſe reproches that are mide 
againſt Nature as a tepmother, are vnivſt. If men from the 
beginning had beeneclothed, ir 1s nor likely char they would 
euecr haue diſrobcd themfelaes and gone naked, both in re- 
gard of theirhealth, which could not burbe much offended 
with that change, and ſhame itſelte ; and neuerthelelle, it 1s 
done andobſcrued amongſt many nations.” Neither can it be 
alleged that we clothe our ſclues either to couer our naked- 
neſle or priuy parts, or to defend vs againit cold (for theſe 
are therworeaſons pretended for againſt heat there 1s no ap- 
pearance of reaſon) bccauſe N aac hach not taught vs, that 
there 18 any thing 1m our nakednefle that we ſhould be afſha- 
med of : it is we that by our owne fault and fall haue told it 
our ſclues : Qu indicavit tibs quod nudus efſſes, niſi quod ex lig- 
20 quod preceperam rivs ne comederes comediſts ? Who told thee 
that thou waſt naked,unleſſe thou haſt eaten of the tree, whereof [ 
commanded thee that thou ſhouldeſt not eat ? And Nature hach 
already ſufficiently hid chem, put them farre from our eies, 
and coucred them, And therefore it is lefle needfull to co- 
ucrthoſe parts only, as ſome doe in thoſe countries where 
they gocall naked, and mon_——_ are not couered : for why 


ſhould he thar 3s the lord of all other creatures, not ang to 
ew 


' fhew himſelfenaked vnto the world, hide himſelfe vnderthe 
| ſpoilesof another, nay adorne himlelfe ? As for cold, and 
\ other particular and locall necefhties, we know that vnder 
the ſelfe ſame aire, the ſelfe ſame heauen, one goes naked, an- 
other apparclled ; and we haue all che moſt delicate part vn- 
couered ; and therefore a wandring perſon being asked, How 
he could goeſonaked in Winter,anſwered, That our faces are 
alwaies naked, and he was all face : Yea many great perſo- 
nages haue euer gone with their heads vncouered , Aaſſi- 
niſſa, Ceſar, Hannibal, Sexerus : and many nations thereare, 
which goe to the warres and fightall naked ; andhe coun(cll 
chat Plato giueth for the continuance of health is,neuer co co- 
*ner cither head or feer. And Yarro faith, that when it was 
firſt ordained that men ſhould vncouer their heads mm the 
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preſence of the gods and of the magiſtrate, that it was rather 


for healchs ſake, and to harden chemſclues againſt the intu- 
ries of therimes, than for reverence. Laſtly, the inuention of 
couers and houſes againſt the inwries of heauen and men, is 
more ancient, more nacurall, more vniuerſall, than of gar- 
ments;-and common with many creatures, but an induſtri- 
ous [earch for viRtuall more naturall than either, Of che vſc 
of garments and aliments hereafter, | | 


Cuar. VII. 


Of the Soule in generall, 


Ehold heere 2 matter of all others moſt difficult, handled 
and diſcourſcd by the wiſeſt Of all Nations, eſpecially 
Epgyptians,Greeks, Arabians and Latie;:by our latcer Vriters 
more ſhallowly as all other Philoſophy, but with great diuer- 
ſitic of opinions, according to the diuerlitie of Nations,Rcli- 
. gions,Profeſſions, withour any certaine accord or reſolution, 
The generall knowledge a1id diſcourſe thereof may berefter- 
red to theſe ten points : The definition, Eflence or Narure, 
Faculties and Actions, Vnitic or Pluralitie,Source, Encrance 
into the bodie, Relidencetherein, Sear, Sufhciencieto exer- 
ciſe her funAtons, the End and Separation from the body. 

- Tris firſt very hard to define, or truly to ſay what the foule 
23, as generally all other formes, bccauſe they are things rela- 
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- without contradiction. Ariſtotl: hath confuted 
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tive which ſubliſt not of themſelyes, but are parts of a whole, 
and this 1s the reaſon why there1s ſuch and ſo great diuerſirie 
of definitions of them, whereof rhere 1s-not any receiued 
Frcku chat 
were before him, and could hardly make good his owne, 

Itis eaſic to ſay what it is not : That it is not Fire, Aire, 
water 5Northe temperature of the Foure Elements, or quali- 
ties,or humors, which 2s alwaies changeable, without which 
a creature is and Jiucs ; and beſides that, this is an accident, 
the Sole a ſubſtance. Againe, Metals and things inanimare 
hauc likewle a temperature of the foure Elements and firſt 
qualities, Neither is it bloud, (for there are many things ani- 


mate and l1uing without bloud, and many. creatures die with- .* 


out theſhedding of a drop of bloud.) Nor the beginning and 
cauſc of motion. (for divers things inanimate moue, as the 
adamant moues the iron, amber or ict ſtraw ; medicines and 
roots of trees. being cut and dried, draw and moue,) Neither 
is itthe ac, or life, or Ezergie, or. perfection (for that word, 
Emelechiais diverſly taken and interpreted) of aliujng body: 
forall this is but the cffe& or ation of the Sor/e, and not the 
Soule it ſelfe, as toliuc, to ſee, to vnderſtand 1s the ation of 
the Soxle, And it would likewiſe follow,that the Soule ſhould 
bean accident, not aſubſtance, and could nor{ubliſt withour 
that body whereof it is the a&t and perfe&tion, no more than 
the couer of an houſe may bE without the houte, and a rela- 
tive without ſ11s correlatmue, To be bricfe,it is to ſay what rhe 
foule doth and is to, another, nor what it15in.it.ſclte; 

Bur to ſay what the Smile 1s, 1s very difficult : A man may 
ſimply fay that it is an cflcnciall quickning forme, which g1- 
ueth tothe planc the vegetariue or growing life z to a beaff a 
ſenſible life, which comprehendeth the vegeratiuez, ro a man 
an intelleQuall life, which comprehendeth the other two, as 
in numbers the greater conraines theletJe, and in figures the 
Pentagone containes the Tetragone,and this the 7rigone. I call 
it the intelleftiue foule rather than the reaſonable, which 1s 
comprehendedin the intelletiue as the lefle ng great : for 
the reaſonable in ſome ſenſe and meaſure, according to the 
opinion of the greateſt Philoſophers and experience i; (clfe, 
15. likewiſe in beaſts, bur nor che incelleftiue, as being more 


high. 
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high. Sicat equus & mulus in quibus non eft intellefirs: Like a 
horſe and mule in whom there 1s no wnderſtanding,” The Soule. 
then is not the beginning or ſource, that word doth properly 
belong to the ſoucraigne hiſt author, but an inward cauſe of 
life, motion, ſenſe, vaderſtanding, Ir mouerh che body, and 
it ſelfe is not mouedzas contrarily,the body is moued and mo- 
ucth not ar all: it moucthT ſay the body,and not ir ſelfe, for 
nothing but God moueth it ſelfe z and whatſoeuer moveth ir 
ſelfe is ecernall and Lord of it ſelfe; andin that it-moucth the 
body, ithath irnor of itſelfe, but from an higher cauſe. 

Concerning the nature and eflenceof rhe So#le,] meane a ahi 
humane Sexe ( for the Soxle of a beaft is wichout all doubr The nate and 
Sport, mareriall, bred and borne wich the matter, and {ere of the 
with iccorruprible) there is a quettion of greater importance ſean 

than itſcemeth : for ſome affirme itto be corporall, ſome 1n- 
corporall : and this is very agreeable to reaſon, 1f a man bee 
not opinatiue, That it is corporall, ſeewharthegrounds are ; 
Spirits and Deuils, good and ill, which are wholly ſeparated 
frofÞallmacter are corporall,according tothe opinion of. all 
Philoſophers and our greareit Diuines, Tertelian, Origen, S, Inhowil. 1. de 
Baſil, Gregory, Auguſtine, Damaſcene 5 how much more rhe #pir. 1. 3. de1.b. 
Soxle of man, which hath ſociery and 1s-vnited to amatter ? ew a 
Theirreſolution is, thar whatſoeuer is created, being compa- *'? by 
red vnto God, is groile, corporal], materiall, and only God is 
incorporall ; that euery ſpirit is a body and hath a bodily na- 
ture.. Next vnto authority almoſt vniuerſall the reaſon is ir- 
rcfragable, Wharſoeueris included in this finite world is fi- 
nite, limited both in vercue and ſubſtance, bounded with a 
ſuperficies, incloſed'and circumſcribed in a place, which are 
thetrue and naturall conditions of a body : for there is.no+- 
thing but a body which hath a ſuperficiall part, and is bar- 
red and faſtened ina place. God enly is wholly infinite, m- 
corporal ; the ordinary diſtinQtions, circumſeriptive, defint- 
tive, effeftive, arebur verball, and in nothing either helpe or 
hure the cauſe : for it alwaies ſtands good that ſpirits are in 
ſuch ſort in a place, that ar the ſelfe ſame time that they are 
in a place they cannotbee clſewhere ; and they are not ina 
placeeither infinite, or very great, or very little, bur equall 
totheirlimited and finited ſubſtance and ſuperficies, And if 
It. 


Zo 
The faculties 


and aftions of 


_ the Soule. 
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it were not ſo,ſpiritscould nor change their $196) a aſcent 
or deſcend, as the Scripture affirmeth chat they doe : and fo 
they ſhould beimmoucable, indiuſible, indifferently in all. 


Now ific appeare that they change their place , che change 


conuiceth that they are moucable, diuifible, fubic& vnto 
time and to the ſucceſſhon therof, required in themotion and 
paſlage from one placeto another , which are all the quali- 
ties ofa bodie, But becauſe many ſimple men vnder this 
word corporall, do imagine viſfible,palpable, and thinkenot 
that the pure aire,or fire without che flameor coale are bodies, 
haue therfore likewiſe aftirmed, That ſpirits both ſeparated 


' and humane are not corporal], asin truch they are noc in that 


ſenſe : for they are of an inuilible ſubſtance, whether airie, 
as the greateſt part of Philoſophers and Diuines affirme; or 
celſtiall,as ſome Hebrewes and eHrabiqu?s teach, calling by 
cheſclfe ſame name both the heauen and the ſpirit an ef{ence 
proper to immortalitie;or whether(if they will hauc it fo) of 


| a ſubſtancemore ſubrile and delicare,yer they are alwaies cor- 


porall, ſince limited by place, moucable, ſubie& to mon 
andto times, Finally,it chey were not corporall, they ſhould 
not be paſlible and capable of ſuffering as they are: the hu- 
mane receiueth from his bodic pleaſure and diſpleaſure, for- 
row and delight in his turne, as the bodietrom the ſpiric 
and his paſſions many good qualities , many bad, vercues, 
vices, afttetions, which are all accidents : and all as well the 
ſpirirs ſeparated and Deuils, as humane, are ſubie& to 
puniſhment and torments, They are thereforecorporall: for 
rhere is nothing pafſible,that is not corporall, and it is onely 
proper vnto bodies to be ſubie& to accidents, 

Now the Sowle hath agreat number of vertues and faculcfes, 
as many almoſt as rhe body hath members ; There are ſome 
in plants, moretn beaſts, moſtin man, to know, to liue, to 
fecle, ro moue, to deſire, to allure, to atlemble, to recaine, to 
concoR, to digeſt, to nouriſh, to grow, to reieRt, to ſee, to 
heare, to taſte, roſmel!,to ſpeake,to breathe, to ingender, to 
thinke, to reaſon, to contemplate, to conſent, difſent, to re- 
member, judge; all which areno parts ofthe Sole : for ſo it 
ſhould be diwiſible, and ſhould conſiſt vpon accidents, bur 
they arc her naturall qualities. The aftions come after and 


fol- 
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follow thefaculries, and ſo there are three degrees,. according 
to the dodrine of Great F. Denys followed of all, rhar is, we 
muſt conſider in ſpiricuall creatures: three things, Eſſexce, Fa- 
cultic, operation : By the latter, which is|cheattion, we know 
che faculcie, and by it the. cfſence,, The ations may be hin- 
dred and wholly ccaſe without any pretudice at all'vnto. the 
foule, and her faculcies, as the Science and faculty of Pain- 
ting remainerh entire in the Painter, alchough his hands bee 
bound, and ſo bee made vnableto paint;-Bur if the faculties 
chemſclucs periſh, the Soxle muſt. needs bee gone, no other- 
wiſe then Fire is no longer fire hauing loſt the: facultie of 
warming. 

The etlence and nature of the Sole being after a ſorc ex- 
plicated,one of the bulicſt queſtions thar belongeth vato the 
Soule offereth it ſelfc to our conſideration; that is, whecher 
there bec in a creature, eſpecially in man,one ſoule or many ? 
Touching which point there are diuers opinions, but may 
bereduced into three, Some of the Greekes, and almoſt all 
the 1rabiques imitating-chem, haue thought ( notone]y in 
cuery particularman, bur generally in all men ) rhat there was 


bur one immorrtall Sole, The Egyptians forthe moſt parc 


, - * = ' M8... 
hcld an opinion quite contrary, thar there was a pluralicze of 


ſoules in euery creature, all divers and diſtinct, rwo in euery 


beaſt, and three inf manztwo morral, the vegetariue & ſenſible, 


and the chird incelletiue, immortal}, The third opinion as 
the meane berwixt the two former, and moſt followed , be- 
ing held by many of all nations 1s, that chere is but one Soxle 
In cuery creature, not more, In euery of theſe opinions there 
1s ſome difficulty. I leaue the firſt,as being already ſufficient- 
ly confured and reie&ed.. The pluralitie of ſoules in eucry 
creature ard man, on the one {ide ſeemeth very ſtrange and 
abſurd in Philoſophie, for chat were to giue many formes to 
oneand the ſame thing, and to ſay that there are many ſub- 
ſtances and ſubie&s in one, two beaſts in one, three men in 
one; on the ocherfide it giucth creditand helpeth much our 
belecfe rouching the immortality ofthe intelleRuall Sozle ; 
for there being three ſoules, there can follow no inconueni- 
ence, that two of them ſhould die, and thethird continue 
1nmortl, The vnitieot the Soxle ſeemeth to reſiſt the im- 
£ ns mortality 


The wnit:e of 
the ſoule, 


The ſource of 
the joule, 


mortality rhereof; for how can one and the ſame indiuilible, 
bein a morrall part and an immortall ? as neuerchelefſe Ari- 

ole would have it, Doubtleſle it ſeemerh char of neceſlicie 
the Sole mult be either alrogether morrall, or altogether im- 
mortall, which arc two very foule abſurdities. The firſt abo- 
liſhech alſreligion and ſound Philoſophy : the ſecond maketh 
beaſts likewife 1mmortall, Neuerthcleſle it ſeemes to bee 
more true thatchere 1s but one Sole 1n cuery creature, forthe 
plurality and diuerfity of faculties, inftruments, aRions, 
neither derogateth any thing ar all, nor mulriplicth in any 
thipg this vrurie,no morethanche diverſity of rivers the vni- 
ticot one ſpring or fountaine, nor the dijuctlitic of effe&ts 
in the Sunne, to heat, to - hten, to melt, to drie, to 
whiten, to make blacke, to diſſipate the vnicie and ſunpli- 
citic ofthe Sunne z for ſhould they, there would bee a great 
number of ſoules 1n one man,and Sunnes in one world. Nei- 
cher doth this efſentiall vnitie of the Soxle any thing hinder 
the immortality of the humane Sox/ein her eſſence, not- 
withſtanding the vegeratiue and ſenlitiue faculties , which 
are bur accidents, die,thatis ro ſay, cannot be exerciſed with- 
out the body, the Sole not hauing a ſubie or inſtrument 
whereby to doc it, but the third intelleQuuall Sole is alwaics 
well, becauſcfor itchere is no neede of the body , though 
whileſt iris within it, it make vſe thereof to exerciſcir ſelte ; 
;nſomuch tharif ic did returne vnto the body, it were onely 
againe to exerciſe her vegetariue and ſenſitime faculties,as we 
ſec 1n thoſe that are raiſed vnto life to liue heere below, not 
in thoſe that areraiſcd to liue elſewhere, for ſuch bodies need 
not to liuc by the exerciſe of ſuch faculties ; Euen as there 18 
nowant or decay iti the Sunne, but it continverth in it ſelfe 


; wholly the ſame, though during a whole eclips it neither 


ſhinenorwarme, norpcrforme his other cffe&ts in thoſe pla- 
ces that are ſubievnto it, 

Hauing ſhewed the vnity of the ſoule in cnery ſubteR, let 
vs ſee from whenceit commeth, -and howit-entereth into the 
body. The originall beginning of ſoules is not held to bethe 
ſame of all, I meane of humane ſoules ; for the vegeratiue 
and ſenſiriue, of Plants and beſts, is by the opinion of all, 
alcogether mareriall, and in the ſecd, for which cauſe jtis 
likewiſe 
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likewiſe mortall. But concerning the Soxleof mari there arc 
foure celebrated opinions, According tothe firſt; whichis of 
the Staicks; held; by : Philo Jadems; andafterward'by: the {1 - 
mches, Priſculianiſts, and orhers; 1cis transferred and broughr 
forth as 4 part or parcell of the ſubſtance of God, who 1n- 
| ſpireth it into the bodie, alleaging to their beſt aduanitageche 
wordsof /oyſes, Inſpirauit tn faciem ej fprraculum vite 5 He 
breathedin his face breath of life; + The ſecond; opinion, held 
; by Tertillian,| Apollinaris, the Lnciferiens, and other Chriſti- 
ans, affirmeth that the Soxle proceederhi and is. ideriued from 
the ſoulcs of our parents with the ſeed; as the Soul: of a beaſt, 
The thirdopmion,which 1s thatofithe Pythaporians and Pla- 
toniſts held by many Kabbins and Dottors of rhe Tewes, and 
atterwards by! Origen and other Dottors;; teacherh/ that the 
ſoules:'of men haue beene from the beginning all created of 
God, madeof nothing and reſerued in heauen, afterwards to | 
beſet. mro the: kgwer pares,:as need{hoald require, andthar 
'the bodiesof meamare tormied and/difpoſed rortveme them : 
andifrombebcedid!fpringrheopinionotithoſertharthoiight 
that the foules of rien here below; were cxther well or ill 
handled;:arndlodged in bodies cither:found or ficke, accor- 
ding to thatlite which they had Jed aboue in-heauen, before 
thegwerancorpeeate;> And maly:therrgalterof Wifedome 
-him{dfoftedrert,charcheRonte.ottherwogwas theielder;and 
before the body 3Eran pacr, bonamtidolem {ortitus, imo bonns 
cum eſſe, Cor pus: incont athigatum report, Twis a boy; who by 
dot ebtdined a good diſþofit idwatulnature} wen ent being good, 1 
obtained aſa nh vadefile:bidyy >The fqurehiopinion:receiucd 
andhe}dithrovgh atlChriftendome as,xharrhey' are all crea- 
tcd of God,andiimfuſedinro- bodies prepared;in ſuch manner 
that.the creationand: infuſion is done-ar:one and the fame 1n- * 
ſtant... Theſe foure 6pinions are :adbafirtmumiue;buorhere is g 
fife-mtich rereihed wiriciddeerminedionorhing pandlisiomn 
tent roſay ; that avis (ecreonnitnomnmeaymiomedn $ of which 


bpitiionwas's;, 4ruſtin, Greg:;and! ochers) who nevetthele(fe Deorig.Epilt, 
thought the rwo latter affirmatiue opinians more!l;ke tobe 55-157. 
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/ Let vs now ſee whemanddww the Soule'entreth iifotche The entrance of 


bodic, whecher alrogahavatoticiaians; ov ifucceſittelyny 1 he ſoule into the 
Ut? meane $0. 
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-meanec the humane Sox/e : for of that of a beaſt there is no 


doubr, finceit isnaturall in the ſeed, according to eArifotle 
(whom moſtdoefollow)thar isby ſucceſſion of times and by 
degrees, as an artificiall forme which a man maketh by pic. 
ces, the one after the other ; the head, afterwards the throar, 
the belly, the legs, infomuch that the vegeratiue and ſen(i- 
tide Soxle alrogether material] and corporall, is 1n the ſeed, 
and with the deſcent of the parents, which faſhionerh rhe bo- 
dic the matrix: andrhat done, the reaſonable Soulcarriueth 
from\withourt. And therefore there are neither two nor three 
ſoules, neither together nor ſucceſ[tuely, neither 1s the vege- 
catiue corrupted by the arrmall of che ſen(iciue, nor che ſenſi- 
tiuc by the arriuall of rhe incelleuall ; burtitis but one Sowle 
which is made, finiſhed and perfected in that time which na- 
ture hath preſcribed, Others are of opinion, rharthe ſoule 
encreth with all her faculces at one inſtanc, thar isto ſay then, 
when all che bodie is furniſhed with :organs, formed , and 


: wholly finiſhed, and char ynrill rhen therowas no: Sexle, bur 
only a naturall yertue and: Exergre, an cllenaall forme of the 


ſeed, which working by the ſpirits. which are in'the faid ſeed, 
with the heat of the matrix and materiall bloud, as with in- 


ſruments, doe forme and build vp the body, prepare all che 
members, nouriſh, : mone and increafe them: whuchy being 
'done, this Energie and ſeminall forme vaniſhethrand is quite 


loſt, ſo thatthe ſeed ceaſerh to be ſeed, loſing it forme, by the 
arriuall of another more noble, which is the humane Sow/e, 
which cauſeth chac which was ſeed, or an Embryor, thatis, a 
ſubRance without ſhape;to be no longer ſeed,butaman.. 

- The Soxle beingentred nitothe bodice, we are likewiſe to 


i Þ 
The reſidence of know what kinde of exiſtence therein it hath, and how it is 


the Souiein the 


Badie. 


rhererclident. SomePhiloſophers not knowing what to ſay, 
-or how-to-toyne and ynire the Sox/e with the bodic, make ic 
to abide and refidethereiv, as a Matter in hishouſc,aP tot:in 
his-ſlup,, a Coack-man in þ1s'coach; ; burthis were to deſtroy 
all,' for ſo. the Sore ſhould not beche forme, nor inward and 
el[cnt1all part of a creature, or of a man, ir ſhould have no 
need of cthemembers of the bodicto abide there, nor any fec- 


44 447 lingardlofrhe concagion of thebody,bur it ſhould be a tub- 
1.1 4% flangewholly diſtinct from the bodie, of it ſclfe ſubſlifting, 


which 
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which atic pleaſure mighe comeand goe, andfeparate ic. ſelfe 
from che body, withour chediſtin@ion and dimunutjon of all 
che funRions thereof, which arcall abſurdjges. , The Sogle i 

in the bodie; as the forme in the matter, extended. a Fore 
thorowour the body,giuing life, motion, ſenfe toall the parts 
thereof, and both of them-togerher make. but one Hypoſ#a/is, 
one intire ſubie,which is thecreature,and there is nomeanc 
or middle that doth vaite; and, knit them, togerher : for;bg- 
ewixt the matter and the farmethereis no Ks, ic, according 
co all. Philoſuphic, The Soule thenis all. in all the bodice z { 

adde not (rhough.it be commonly ſaid) and all in every part 

of the bodic:: for that implicth a comradictign, and diuiderh 

the Soxle. x 7H F 


% « 


Now notwithſtanding the Soule, as it, 33. ſaid, be diffufed 


and ſpred thorow the whole bodie, yer neuertheleile, to, ex+ rhe ur and 
cicc and cxerciſc it faculties, it 3s more ſpecially and expreſly inflraments of 
in ſome parts of che bodie, chanjn others ;.1n which it 1s {aid be Soule. 


to-haue place, yer nog to be, wholly there, cit: rhe. reſt ſhould 
be wichour Soule without forme, Andas..it hath houre prin- 
cipall and chicfe faculcies, ſo men glue it foure ſeats, chat is, 
thoſe foure regions, which we haue nored before jn the com- 
polition of che bodie, the foure farſt principall nl 20MM of 
the ſoule, the ret referrethemſelues varothem; as alſo Alrhg 


faculcicsto theſe, tha is toſay,; the ingendring faculty to the * 


ingendring parts, the natural} to the ler, the vitall cq the 
heart, the anumall andincelleQuall to the braine.,.. r. 
'Weare now.come.to ſpeake in generall of rhe exerciſe of 


the faculties of thi Soxle, whereunto the ſouls of jt ſafe 1s The ſuffiiencie 
AE of the Soxle for 


41 4 ? 0 6 ad ps . diy i! theexercte : 
char.wh ich:icknowcch,and:to exerciſe it functions as ought, ,, Do 2 


wiſeand ſufficient, inſomuch thar ir failezh.nor to produce 


if ic be not hindred, andthattche inſtruments thereof be well. 
| diſpoſed, And therefore ir was well anderuly ſaid of thewiſe,, 
Tharnature4s wiſe, difcreer, induſtrious, a ſufficient miſtres 
which maketh.a.man apr'to all things :. 7»/ira ſunt nobis onmi- 
um artinn.ac pirtutum ſemiaa,magiſterg, ex acculto Dems pro- 
ducit ingepium. We hauc,as it were ſowen in vs the ſeed of all arts 
and yertues, and G od 44 4 good maſter doth prodgge, ext end ,and 
reach our wit.; which is calilyſhewed by induQion.” The yege- 


catiueſoulewichour inſtruction formeth che body in the ma+ 
/ Irix 


% 
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4 


Fro excellent Art, afterwardsit nouriſheth ic, and makes' 


wing the viaualÞ vitro it; retaining and eonvcoct 
jog: £ ed as ourthe extrements, 1 ingendreth 


thePartFchit fthe'3* theſe are thingythar are. 

ſcenein p ants;balts/indmeti, Theſenitiue Sowle of it felte 
wichour inftruQion, mikketh bothbeaſts and men to moue 
their feet, their harids@tid other miemybers ; co ſtretch torub; 
toſhike, co'thane cHClips/tg preficeche tug, to cry, to laugh, 
os teafonable of ar ffe}notictording to'the opinion of 
Plats. byt rerherhbfaniceof that which' it knew before i it 
entred into thebody, 4 ror accordliti dn to Ariſtotle, by receptt- 
ot! and 4chwifition; comming fromiwichourby thetentes,be- 
ing of jc ſe{fe as a white paper, void of impreſſion, although 
tharſerhe top56d pitrpole;biur 6fit felfe without inſtraQion, 


| Pirbecu viitfetanderh, retairieth, teaſoncth, difcowſcth; 


Io 
The ſeparation 
of the body two- 
fold. 
' 1. Naturall and 
ordinary. 


| rioully andinwardly, waths Wrnale 


. 38 aracedfrom a _ »bu 


ecatifethis bFdleteaſonable Soul feerhiethy to” bee*more 


4 {G4 afichanes wour.dectinſoine ſore: Ariſtor/- 


Hirnte ill Be handled 4gdine irr fits lice, Th the dif- 

REM A Soafd EPO £ 4 
” Itremiinecithacwet ſpake'of che laft point, Hae 4 is, of 
the Hiriur of the Soule from che body, which is afcera 
ers ore rand manner ;theone, and che ordinary is naturall 
wo ES , aid tis not'the farnb i in beaſts id men : for by the 
Eohes of bertts, "the Soul: dieth, and is annihilaced, according 
vnto'that Ae" 2 bythe corruption of thefubiect the torme pe- 
riſheth, the matter 'reraineth hy thedeath of man the Soxle 
Bah notloſt, but retmainerha n= 


41. if e315. 
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; TRE loredicy Sf CE SHATGH ing vrilverfaily; reli 
* on My, ( of it is the Prin Mfonb a tion'sf allreligion )and 


Peacea NY REGRET" and” dbdlity vpon throughour the 
World. Tmeatiebydn oury Ward ani YBTke pr proteflion ; ſe- 
o mafy.Ep itores: Li- 

bertines, and mockers, in O's : yea (the? adeckr the 
greateſt Lords of theTewes, did nor flicke with open mouth 
to deny it 3 chou; aching profirable to beYefecued, andin 
ſome fo, Fo proued y mahy natural] and hpmaiie reaſons, but 


property atid*betrer Mabliſhed by the authprity of religion 
than any other way. It ſcemechthar thereis inatman a _ 
0 


© 
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of inclination anddiſpolition-of natureto belecue ir,, for man 
deſirerh naturally to continue and perpetuate his being, from 
whence likewiſe proccedeth thargrear, yea furious care and 
loue of our poſterity and ſuccelſion. Againe two things there 
arc that giue ſtrength chereunto, and make ir more plaulible, 
the one isthe hopeof glory and reputation, andche deſire of 
che immortalitieof our name, which how vaineſo cuer it be, 

carriech a great credit in the world : the other is an impreſli- 
on, that vice which robbeth a man of the view and know- 
ledge of humane 1uſtice,remaining alwaics oppolite to the 

diuinc tuſtice, muſt thereby be chaitiſcd, yea atrer death: fo 

thac beſides that amanis alcogerher carried and diſpoſed by 

natureto deſire it, and conſequently to belecue ir, the Iuſtice 

of God doth conelude ir, 

From hence wearcto lcarne that there are three. differen- 2 
ccs and degrees of Soles, an order required euen to the per- The prove. 
fetion ot che vniuerſe, T'wo extremes, the one 15 that F; 
which being alcogecher materiall, is plunged, and ouerwhel- 
med in the macter, and inſeparablefrom it, and therewithall 
corruptible, which is che Soxle of a beaſt : the other quite 
contrary, is that which hath yor any commerce, or ſocietie 
with the matter or body, asthe ſoule of immortall Angels or 2 
Deuils. In the middle as the meane berwixc theſe two, 1s the 44 
humane ſoule, which is neither wholly tied to the marter,nor | 
alrogecher without it, but is ioyned with it, and may likewiſe 
ſub{iit and line withoutit, This order and diftinion 1s an 
exccl|cntargument of immorcality z for it were a vacuum, a 
defer, a deformitie too abſurd in nature, diſhonourable to 
the author, and a kinde of rune to the world, that berwixe 
tho extremes, the corruptible and incorruptble, chere 
ſhould be no middle; that is partly the one and partly the 
other: there mutt needs be one tha ties and 1oynes the two 
ends or extremes together, and that can beenone but man. 
Below the loweſt and wholly material, 1s that which hath 
no Soule at all, as ſtones ; aboue the higheſtand-unmorrall, is 
the etexnall only God, | 

The other ſeparation not naturall nor ordinary,and which 
is done by itrange impulfions and at rimes, is very difficule to 
vnderſtand, and perplex, Iris thar which is done by — 

an 


4 
2. Not natural, 1 
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and rauiſhments , which is diuers and done by different 
meanes: for there is a ſeparation that is diuine, ſuch as the 

Scripture reporterh varo vs, of Daniel,Z achary, Eſdras, Exe- 
chiel, $. Paul, There is another that is demoniacall, procu- 
red by deuils, and good ſpirits and bad, as we reade of many, 
as of lohn D'wvns, called Leſcot, who being in his extaltea 

long time held for dead, was caried1nto the aire, and caſt 

downe vpon the egrth ; bur ſo ſoone as hefelc the blow that 
he receiued by thefall, he came to himfclfe : but by reaſon 
of the great ſtore of bloud which he loſt, i1is head being bro- 
ken, hedied outright. Cardantelleth it of himſelfe, and of 
his father, and it continueth autentiquely verified in many 
and divers parts of the world, of many,and thoſefor the moſt 
part of the vulgar ſort, weake and women potſletled, whoſe 
bodies remaine not only without motion, and the beating of 
the heart and arteries, but alſo without any ſeriſe or fecling of 
the greateſt blowes, cither with iron or firc, chat could be gt- 
uen them, and afterwards their ſoules being recurned they 
hauefelr great paine in their limmes, and recounted that 
which they haueſecne and donein places far diſtant, Third- 
ly, there is a humane ſeparation, which proceedeth cither 
from chat malady which FHipocrates calleth Sacer, commonly 
called the falling ſicknetle, Iforbrs comitialis,che ligne where- 
of is afoming at the mouth,which is not in thoſe char are poſ- 
ſe{led ; but in ſtead thereof chey hauea ſtinking ſauour,or it 18 
occaſioned by ſtiptickes, ſtupifying and benumming medi- 
cines;or ariſeth fromthe forceof imagination, which enfor- 
cing and bending it ſelte with too deepean attention about a 
thing, carieth away the whole ſtrength and power of the 
 Soule, Now in theſethree kindes of extaſies or rauiſhmenss, 
Diuine, Diabolicall, Humane, the queſtion 1s, Whether the 
Soule be truly and really ſeparated from the body ; or if re- 
maining in it, it be in ſuch ſorr imployed and bulied about. 
ſome outward thing which 1s forth of the body, thar it for- 
gertethir owne bodie z . whereby iollowetha kinde of inter- 
miſhon and vacation ofche ations and exerciſe of thg funi- 

ons thereof, Touching the diuine extaſie, rhe 4pe/#le ſpeak- 

| ingof himſelfeand his owneaR, dares not define any.thing, 

S1 in corpore vel extra corp neſeio, Dems ſeit, thether #n the 


body, 


of the Soule ingeneral, = x 
body , or without, I know not, God knoweth, Ari inftruftion 
that may ſerve for all others, and for other ſeparations of leſle 
ualitie, Touching the Damoziacallextalie, as not to feelea 
| blow beit neuer ſo great, toreport what hath beene done two 
or three hundred leagues off, are two great and violent con- 
3eures of a true ſeparation from the bodie, but nor alroge- 
ther necc{larie : for the deuill can ſo alienate and occupie the 
ſoule within the bodie,that it ſhall not ſeeme to haueany a&ti- 
on or commerce with the bodie for ſome certaine time, and 
in that time ſo beſotteth the ſoule by preſenting things vnto 
the imagination thar haue beene done atarre off, that a man 
may ſpeake and difeourſe thereof : for-to affirme that 'cer- 
tainely the Sole doth wholly depart and abandon the-bodic, 
Nature 1s too bold and foolehardie : to ſay: that it-doth not 
wholly depart, but that the imaginatiue or intelleuall is ca- 
ried out, andrhat the vegetMue ſoule remaineth, were more 
to intangle our ſelues; for ſo the Soxle in it efſence ſhould 
be diuided, or the accident onely ſhould be caried out, and 
not the ſubſtance. Touching the humane excafie 1 doubt- 
lellethere is no ſeparation of the Sowle, but onely'a ſuſpen- 
ſion of the patent and outward a&tions thereof, 
What becomes of the Sowle, and what the ſtare thereof 1s 


after che naturall ſeparation by death, divers men thinke di- The eftate of 
uerſly : and this point belongerh not to the ſubieC. of this the Sowleafier 


booke, The Metempſychoſe and tranſanimation of Pythagoras death. 


hath in ſome ſort beene embraced by the Academicks,Stoicks, 
e/£gyptians, and others ; but yet not of all inthe ſame ſenſe: 
for ſome doe admit it only for the puniſhment of the wicked, 
as we reade of Nebuchadnezzar, who was changed into'a 
beaft by the iudgement of God. Others,and ſome great, haue 
thought that good ſoules, being ſeparated, become Angels, 
the wicked, Deuils, It had beene more pleaſing to haue ſaid, 
Like vato them; Nox nubent, ſederunt [icut Angeli,They mar- 
ry not, but ſpall be as the e Angels of God. Some haue athrmed, 
thatthe ſoules of the wicked,at theendofa certaine time, were 
reduced to nothing. Butthe truth of all chis we muſt learne 
from Religion,and diuines,who ſpeake hereof more cleerely. 
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3s Of the Souktin particular; and firſt, the. 


__ Cray. VIIL 
Of the Sowle in particular z and firſt of the vegetatine facultie; 


— chis generall deſcription of the Soxle, in theſe ten 
points, we muſt ſpeake thercof more parcicularly , ac- 
cording to the order of the faculties thereof, beginning at the 
baſeſt, thatis, the Vegetatine, Senſitiue, Apprehenlible or 
Imaginariue, Appetible,IntelleQue,which 15 the ſoucraigne 
Sonle and truly humane. Vander cuery one of theſethree arc © 
diuers others which are ſubie& vnro them, and as parts of 
them, as we ſhall ſee, handling them in ar rancke. 

Of the vegecable and baſeſt Sole, which is euenin plancs, 
I will notſpeake much ; it 1s the proper ſubie&t of Phylici- 
ans, of healchand ficknelle, Let me only ſay,that vnder this 
there are contained other three great facultics;, which follow 
one the other: for the firſt ſeruerh the ſecond, and the ſecond 
the third ; but thethird neither of theformer. The firſtthen 
isthenourtſhing facultic, for the conſeruation of the Fudivj- 
dunum or particwar perſon, which diuers others.dac fſerue, as 
the Attrattine of theviauall, the Concotiue, the Digeſtine, 
ſeparating the good & proper, tram the naught and hurtful ; 
the Retentize and the Expwulſize of ſuperfiuities ; The ſecond, 
che increaſing or growing faculrie, for the perfection and due 
gquanticie ofthe 1nd5viduum : The third,is the Generatize, for 
the conferuation of the kinde. Whereby we ſee, thatchetwo - 
firſtarefor the [ndiwiduum, and worke within in the body z 
the third ts for the kinde, and hath it etfe& and operation 
without in another body, and therefore is more worthy than 
theother,and commerh ncerer to a facultie more high, which 
is the Senſitive, This is agteatheight of perfeRion, ro make 
another thing likeit ſelfe, 


Cnay, I% 
Of the Sexſitine facultic, 


N the excerctle of this facultie and funRion of the Senſes 
theſe ſix things doe concurre, whereof foure are within and 


two withour. That 1s to ſay, the Soxle, as the firſt efficient 


cauſe,  ' 
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etuſe, The faculticof Senſe ( which is a qualitie of the Soule, 
and notthe Soxle it ſelfe) thar is, of perceiuing and apprehen- 
ding outwardtlungsz which is done after a fiue-fold manner, 
Which we call The fixe ſenſes ( ofthis number wee ſhall ſpeake 
hereafter ) thatis to ſay, Hearing, Seeing, Smelling, Taſting, 
Toxching. The corporall inftrument of the Senſe, whereof 
therearc fue, according tothenumber of the Senſes; the 
Eye, the Eare, the high concauitie of the Noſe, which1s the 
encranceto the firſt yentricles ofthebraine, the Tongue, the 
whole Skin of the body. The Spirit which ariſech tromthe 
braine che founraine of the ſenliciue Soxle, by certainelinewes 
in the ſaid inftruments , by which ſpirit and anftrumene che 
ſoule exerciſerh her facultie, The ſenſible Species, or obie&t 
offered vnto the inſtruments, which is differeat according to 
' the diuerfitieof che ſenſe. The obicR of the cic or light ac- 
cording to the common opinion is colour, which is an adhe- 
rent quality in bodies, whereof there are (ix ſimple,as White, 
Ycellow,Red,Purple, Greene and Blew z ſome adde a ſcucnth, 
which 1s blacke ;z bur to fayche truth, thatis nocolour, but a 
priuation, being like vato darkneſle, as the dther colours 
morcorle{{eviito thelighe, Of compound colours the num- 
ber is infinite; but to ſpecke more truly, the true obic is 
light, which 1s neuer without colour, and wichout which the 
colours areinuilible, Now thelight is.a quality which com- 
meth forch of a luminous body, which makes both it ſelfe vi- 
lible and all chings elſc;and if it be terminated and limiced by 
ſome ſolid body, itrebounderh and redouþleth it beames : 
otherwiſe if it patſe without any ſtop or termination; ir can- 
not be ſeenc except it be inthe root of that light or luminous 
body from whenceic came, nor make any thing elſe to bee 
ſecene, OftheEare or Hearing, the obic& is a ſound, which 
35 a noiſe proceeding from the encounter of two bodies, and. 
iris diuers: the pleaſant and melodious ſweetneth and ap- 
peaſerh che ſpirit, and for itſake che body too, and driues a- 
way maladies from them. both : the ſharpeand penetrant 
doth contrariwiſetrouble and wound the ſpirit. Of Taſting 
the obieis a ſauouror ſmacke , whereof thereare ſix diuers 
ſimple kindes, Sweet, Sowre, Sharpe, Tart, Salt, Bitter z but 
there are many compounds, Of ſmell, the obicQisan odour 
D 3 or 
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or ſene, which is a fume tifing from an oftoriferous obiett 
aſcending by thenoſe ro thefirtt ventricles of che braine: the. 
ftroyg and violent hurteth the braine, as ay ill ſound che care: 
the rempetite arid $06d 'doth'contratiwiſe reioyoe;'delighr 
and comfort, Of the ſtnfe of Touching, rhe'obie@t-15/ hear, 
cold, drouth, moiſtnre cirher pleaſant and polite, or ſharpe 

andimarting, motion, reſt, tickling, £54 
The middle or ſpace betwixt the obie&t and the infirus 
menr, which 1s the Aire neither altered nor: corrupted, bur 
ſuch 2s itotght to be. | DO $442 | 
So that ſenſe is made, when the ſenſible ſpecies preſen- 
teth it ſelfe by the middle to an inſtrument ſound and well 
diſpoſed, and thart therein the ſpirit aſſiſting, receiueth it and 
apprehendethir in ſuch ſort, that there1s there both attion 
and paſſion ; andthe ſenſes are not purely paſſive; for not- ' 
withſtanding they receiue, and are ſtricken by the obieR, 
yetneuerthelellein ſome ſenſeand meaſure they doe worke 
or rea&t in apprehending the ſpecies and jmageof cheobie&t 

propoſed. LSUY, KIMIO.2L 171 
In fortner times and before Ariſtotle; they did make a-dif- 
ference betwixt the ſenſe of Sezing and the reſt of theſenſes, 
and they all held; that the ſight-was a&tiue, and was madeby 
eniitting or ſending forth of the eye rhe beames thereof vnto- 
the outward obietts,”and'thatthe other ſenſes were paſhue, 
receiving the ſenſible obieft: bur after Ariſtotle, they are 
made all alike,and all paſſiue,receing in the organ or inſtru- 
ment, the kindes arid images of things, and the reaſons of the 
Ancients to the contrary are.caltly anſwered, There is more- 
and more excellent'mitter to be deliuered 'of the ſenſes here- 
after. M16 ah BY 
Now beſides theſe fiue particular ſenſes which are with- 
out, there is within the common ſenſe ; whereall the diuers. 
obieRs apprehended by it, are afſembled and gathered to- 
gether, to che end they may afterward be compared, diſtin- 
guiſhed, and diſcerned the one fromthe other, which the 
Particular ſenſes could not doe, being every one attentmero 
his properobieR, and not able to take knowledge thereof, 


of his companion, |, 
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of the ſenſes of Nature. 
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/ Of the ſenſes of Nature. 
A Ll knowledge is begun in vs by the ſenſes 3 ſo fay our 


Schoole-men : bur it isnot altogether true, as we ſhall The importance 
ſec hecreafter, They are our firſt-maſters : ic beginneth by Y '%* natural 
them, and-endeth; with them: they are the beginning and "_ 
end of all. It is not poſlible to recoile farther backe : cuery 
oneof them is a captaine & ſouecraignelord in his order,and 
hath a great commapd, carrying with 1t.infiruce knowledges. 
Theonedependeth nor, or hath necd of the other, ſo are > ; 
equally. great, althoughthe one hauea farre greater exten, 
and rraine, andaftaires, than the other, as a little king 1s as 
well aſoueraignein his little narrow command, asa greatin 
his grear eſtate, Ya 

: Iris an'opinion amongſt vs, that there are but, fiueſenſes 2 
of Nacure, becauſe wee marke but fiue in vs; but yet there Toe number, 
.may very well be more, and it is greatlyto bee doubted that 
| there are; bur it is impoſſiblefor vsto.know them, to affirme 
chem, or to denie them, becauſe a man\ſhall neuer know the 
want of that ſenſe which he hath neuer had,, There-are many 
beaſts which line a fulland perfe& life, which want ſome one 
of our fiueſenſes ; and a creature may live without the fiue 
ſenſes, ſaue the ſenſe of Feeling, which is onely necellary va- 
tolife. We live very 'commodiouſly with fiue, and yet per- 
haps wedoe wantone or two, orthree, and yetir cannot be 
-knowne, One ſenſe cannot diſcouer another : and if aman 
want one by nature, yet he knowes not which way to afthrme 
it, A man borneblinde can.neuer conceiue that he {ceth nor, 
nordelireto- ſee, nor delight in his light ::it may be he will 
fay tharhewould ſce,” bur that is becauſe hee hath heard ſay 
and learned of others; that: tt18:tb be defired ;the reaſan is be- 
cauſe thei ſfepſes are :ithe; fir{t gares, and entrances to know- 
ledye, 'So man'hior being able;:ro-imagine more than, the. fiue 
zhache hach,hecannot know:hqw: to:1ydge wherker there 
bemorein Narure:z yer herhay hate: more, Who knoweth 
-whether the difficulties charwe finde'in many ofthe worksof 
| D 4 Nature, 
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Nature, and the effeRs of creatures, which wee cannot vn- 
derſtand, doeprocecd from the want of ſome ſenſe that wee 
hauc not? Of the hidden propertics which we ſee in many 
things, a man may ſaythar there: are ſenſible faculcies in Na- 
ture proper to udge and apprehend them ; bur yer he muſt 


confefle that we haue them not, and that the ignorance of 


ſuch things proceederhfrom our owne default, Who knows- 
eth whether it-be ſome'particular ſenſe; that diſcouereth in 
che Cocke the houre of mid-nighte and morning, and that 
moues him to crow 2 Whotaught ſome beaſts to chuſe cer- 
caine herbes for their cure, and many ſuch like wonders as 
theſceare? No man can athrme or deny, ſay this it is, or thar 
It 1s, 

Some have aſſaied to giue a reafon of this number of the 
fiue ſenſes, and to prove the ſuthciency of them, by diſtin- 
guthing and diverſly comparing* their outward obieRs.z 
which are, either all neere the body or diſtant from it : if 


'neere, bur yetremaining without, ic is the ſenſe of Touching 


if they enter, «1s Taſte ; if they be more diſtant and preſent 
by arightline, ic isthe Sight ; if obliqueand by refleion,ir 
is the: Hearing, A man might berter haueſaid thus , Thar 
theſe fiue ſenſes being appointed for the ſeruice of an entire 
man, ſome are entirely for the body, thatis to ſay, Tafte and 
Touching 3 that, in that iventercth z this., in that it remaznes 
withour, Others firlt and principallfor the ſoule, as ſight 
and hearing: the ſftght for inuention, the Hearing for acqut- 
firion and communication, & onein the middle,for the mid- 
dle ſpirits,and ties of theſoule and body, which is. the Sze/, 
Againe, they anſwer tothe foure Elements, and their quali- 
ties : The ſenſe of Peeling to the earth zof Hearing tothe aire; 
of Taſte tothe water and moiſture z the Smell to the fire, 'The 
S5ght 1s acampound, and —_— of water and fire, by 
reaſon of the bright ſplendor ob theeite, Againetheyfay that 
there are ſo many fenfes as there are ktnds of ſenliblethings, 
which are colour, ſound, edour, taſte or-fauour,: and the fift 
which hath no-proper name, the obiceR of Feehng, which is 


| hear, cold, reugh, plaine;;and ſo forth, Burt men deceive 
-themſelues, for the number of the ſenſes is not ts bee imudged 
by the number of ſenſible things, which are 'nio cauſe that 


there 


there are ſo many, By this. reaſon there ſhould be many 
.more, and one and the ſame ſenſe ſhould receiue many diuers 
heads of obic&s, and one andthe ſame obie& be apprehen- 
ded by diuers ſenſes: ſo thatthetickling of afeather, and the 
pleaſures of Yen are diſtinguiſhed from the fiue Senſes, and 
by ſome comprehended inthe ſenſe of Feeling : But the cauſe 
3s rather, for that the ſpirit hath no power to attaine to the 
knowledge of things, bur by the fiue Senſes, and that Nature 
hach giuen it ſo many, becauſe it was neceſſary for ir end and 
os 
Their compariſons are divers in dignity and -nobilicie, The 
Senſe of Secing excellech all thereſt in five things ; Ir appre- 
hendeth farther off, and extendeth it felfe euen to the fixed 
ſtarres, It hach more variety of obietts, fon to all things & ge- 
nerally in all, there is lightand colour,theobieRs of the eie. Ic 
3s more exquiſite, exact and particular euen in the leaſt and 
fineſt things thatare, [tis more prompt and ſudden,apprehen- 
ding euen 1n a moment and wichout motion;cuen the heauens 
themſelues:in theother ſenſes chereis a motion that requireth 
time. It is more diuine,and themarkes of Diuinitie aremany, 
Liberty incomparable aboue others, whereby the cie ſecth, or 
ſeeth not,and therefore it hath lids ready to open and to ſhut : 
power not to turmoile it felfe, and not to ſuffer ic ſelfe to be 
ſeene z Atiuitie and abilitie to pleaſe or diſpleaſe, to {ignific 
and in{inuate our thoughts, wils and affections : for the eye 
ſpeaketh and ſtrikerh, it ſerueth for a tongue and a hand ;. the 
other Senſes are purely paſſive, But that which is moſt no- 
bleinthis Senſe is, that the priuationof the obie& thereof, 
which is darknelle, brings feare, and thatnaturally ; and the 
reaſon 1s, becauſe a man Rnderh limſelfe robbed of ſo excel- 
lent a guide :: andtherefore whereas a man deſireth company 
for his ſolace, the Sight in the light is in place of companie, 
The ſenſe of Hearing hath many excellent ſingularities, it is 
more ſpiricuall, and the ſeruice thereof more inward. But 
the particular compariſon of theſe two, which are of the reft 
the morenoble, and of ſpeech,ſhall be ſpokeninthe Chapter 
following. As for pleaſure or diſpleaſure, chough all. che 
\ Senſezarecapable thereof, yerthe Senſe of Feeling recciueth 


greateſt griefe, and almoſt no pleaſure z. and —— _ 
c 
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FE! of the ſenſes of Nature. 


5 
 Theweakneſſe 
and yncertain- 
neſſe of the 


Senſes, 


6 


Taſte great delight, and almoſt no griefe. Inthe gan and 
inſtrument, the Touch is vniuerſall, pred thorow the whole 
bodie,to the end che bodie ſhould fecle heat and cold ; the or- 
'gans of the reſt are aſſigned to acertaine place and member, 

From the weakneile and incertirude of our ſenſes comes 
Ignorance, errour and miſtakings : for fithens that by their 
meanes and mixture we attaine to all knowledge, if they de- 
ceiue vs in theirreport, we haueno other helpeto ſticke vanto, 
But who canſay,or accuſethem, that they doe decciue vs;con- 
ſidering that by them we begin to learneand to know ? Some 
haue affirmed that they doe neuer deceiue vs, and when chey 
ſcemeto docit,the fault proceedeth from ſome thing elſe;zand 
chat wemmuſt rather attribute itto any other thing than to the 
ſenſes. Others haue faid cleane contrary, that they are all 
falſe, and can teach vs nothing that is certaine. But the mid- 
dle opinion 15 the moretrue, 

Now whether the Senſes befalſe or not, at theleaſt it is cer- 


The mutual de- taine that they deceiue, yea ordinarily enforce thediſcourlſe, 


- 4 hy ſpirit the reaſon, and in exchange are againe mocked by it. Doe 
ana lentes, 


then but conſider what kinde of knowledge and certaintie a 
man may haue, when that within, and that withour is full of 
deceit and weaknelle, and that the principall parts thereof,;che 
efſcniall inſtruments of ſcience doe > pany. one another, 
That the ſenſes doe deceiue and enforce the vnderſtanding,it 
is plaine inthoſe ſenſes whereof ſome doe kindle withfurie, 
others delight and ſweeren, others tickle the Soule; And why 
doe they that cauſe themſelues to be ler bloud, lanced, caute- 
riſed and burnt, turne away their cies, but thartthey doc well 
know that great authoritie that the Senſes haue ouer their 
reaſon ? Theſight of ſome bottomleſle depth or precipitate 
downfall, aſtoniſheth even himthat is ſerled 1n afirme and ſure 
place:and to conclude,doth not the Senſe vanquiſhand quite 
ouercomeall che beaurifull reſolutions of vertie and'patience? 
So on the other fide, the ſenſes are likewiſe deceiued bythe 
vnderſtanding, which appeareth by this, that the Soleþeing 
ſtirred with Choter, Loue, Hatred, or any other paſſion,:our 
ſenſes doeſee and heare cuery thing orhers than they are, yea 
'ſometinics our ſenſes are altogether dulled by che" pafſioricof 
the Sexl+,and ir ſeemetirthacthe Foatevetireth and ſhutrerhr vp 
{5 | che 
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' Hart excellerh all others ; of Sight, the Eagle z of Smell, the 


- 
® 


the operation of the Senſes, and char theſpirir being other- 
wiſe employed, the cie diſcerneth not that which is beforc'it, 
and-whuch it ſeerh :yea,the ſight and the reaſon judge diuerſhy 
of the greatnetle of the Sunne, theStarres, nay of the figure of 
a ſtaffe any thing diſtant. | 
In the Senſes of Nature the beaſts haue as well part as we, 7 
and ſometimes excell vs : for ſome haue their hearing more The ſerſes com: 
quicke than man, ſometheir ſight, others their ſmell, others = ne 
their taſte : and it is held, thac in the ſenſe of Hearing , the _ pts 
Dogge z of Taſte, the Ape z of Fecling, the Tortuis : neuer- 
chelelle, the preheminence of that ſenſe gf Touch is given 
vnto man, which of all the reſt is the moſt brutiſh, Now if 
the Senſesare the mcanes to attaine vato knowledge, and that 
beaſts haue a part therein, yea ſometimes the better parr, why 


| ſhouldnor they haue knowledge ? 


Bur the Senſes are not the only inſtruments of knowledge, 5 
neither are our Senſes alone to be conſulted or beleeued : tor 7% idgemen: 
if beaſts by their Senſes indge otherwiſe of things than we rd Le vol 
by ours, as doubrletTerhey doc 3 who muſt be belecued ? Our ,,,,,, | 
ſpettle cleanſeth and drieth our wounds it killeth the Ser- 


pent 3 What then is the true qualiric of our ſpettle? To drie 


-andto cleanſe, or to kill ? To mdge wellof cheoperation of 


the ſenſes, we muſt be at ſome agreement with the beaſts, nay 
with our ſelues:for the ete pretled downe and ſhut,ſeeth other- 
wiſethan in it ordinary ſtate z the eare ſtopt,receiuerth the ob- 
tes otherwiſe than when 1t 1s open: an infant ſeeth,hearerh, 
taſteth,otherwiſe than a man za man than an old man; a ſound 
thanalicke z awiſe than a foole. In this great diverficie and 
contrarietie what ſhall we hold for certaine ? Seeing thatone 
ſenſe belicth another, a pidture ſeemeth to be held vp to the 
view,and the hands are folded together. 


Cruay. XI. 
Of Sight, Hearing, and Speech, 


Heſe are the three mot rich and excellent jewels of all p wy 
4. thoſe that are in this muſter, andof whoſe preheminen- 7, 70 iſenof 
cietisdifputed, Touching their Organes, that of the Sight : 
| | in 


". Of the ſenſerof Nainre. © 4 
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The prebemmi. 
ence of bea- 
Mg, 


init compoſition and forme is admirable, and of aliuely and 
ſhining beautie, by reaſon of the grear varictie and ſubcilicie 
of ſo many ſmall parts or pieces z and therefore ic is ſaid that 
theeye is one of thoſe parts of the bodice which doe firſt be- 
gin to beformed,and thelaſt char is finiſhed : and for this ye- 
rie cauſe it is ſo delicate, and ſaid to be ſubict to lixe ſcore 
maladies, Afterwards comes that of Speech, which helperh 
the ſenſe of Hearing to many great aduantages, For the ſer- 
uiceof che bodic the Sight is moſt neceſlary, and therefore 
doth more import a beaſt than Hearing, But for the ſpiric, ' 
the Hearing challengeth the vpper place. The Sight ſer- 
ucch well for the invention of things, which by it haue almoſt 
all becne diſcovered, bur ir bringeth nothing to perfeRion, 
Againe, the Sight is not capable but of corporallchings and 
parcicular, and that only of their cruſt or ſuperficiall parc; it 
is the inſtrument of ignorant men and vnlearned, quimonen- 
tur ad id quod adeſt, quodque preſens eft : Who are moned with 
the preſent obic if, 

The Eare is a ſpirituall Senſe, ic is che Intermedler, and 
Agent of the vnderſtanding, the inſtrument of wiſe and ſpiri- 
tuall men, capable not only of the ſecrets and inward parts of 
particular bodies, whereunto the Sight arriucth not, but alſo 
of the generall kindes, and of all ſpirituall chings and divine, 


in which the Sight ſeructh rather co diſturbe than to helpe 


and therefore we ſee not only many blinde, great and wile, 
but ſome alſo that are depriued of their ſlight to become 
great Philoſophers ; but of ſuch as are deafe we neuer heard 
of any, This is the way by which a man entreth the for- 
trefſe, and makes himſclte maſter of the place, and imploieth 
his ſpirit in goodorill ; wicneſſethe wite of King eAgamen- 
0x, who was contained in her duty of chaſtitie by the ſound 
of 2 Harpe : and Dawid by the ſclte-ſame meane chaſed away 
che cuill ſpirit from Sa*/, and reſtored himto health : and 
that skiliull player of the Flute, that ſweerned the voice of 
chat great Oratour Gracchue, To be briefe, Science, Truth, 
and Vertue haueno other entranceinto the Soule, bur by the 
Eare : Chriſtianitie it ſelfe reacheth that faith and ſaluation 
commeth by Hearing, and thatthe Sight doth rather hurt, 
than helpethercunco 3 that faith isthe beleefe of thoſe things 

that 
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that are not ſcene, which belecfe js acquired by hearing ; and 
jt callech ſuch as are apprentices or nouices therein, Auditors, 
wTex»ou, catechiſed, Lec me addethis one word, that the 
Hearing glucth ſuccour and comforc in darknelle,and co ſuch 
as areaſleepe, that by the ſound they may be awaked, and fo 
prouide for their preſcruation, For all cheſe reaſons have the 
wiſeſt ſo much commended Hearing, the pure and virgin 
gardian from all corruption, for che healch of the inward 
man, as for the ſafery of a Citie,, the gates. and wals are gar- 
ded thar the encmie enter nor. 

Speech is peculiarly giuen vnto. man, an excellent preſent 


- 3 
and very neccilary, in regard of him from whom it procce- The force and 
deth : it is the interpreter and image of the Soule, anims index 4uthority of 
& ſpeculum, the mei{enger of the hearr, the gate by which all 9/*#-% 


thac is within 1Jueth torth., and communtech it ſelfe to the 
the view, all things come forth of darknaTeand ſecret corners 
inco che light, and the ſpirit it felte makes it ſelfe vilible : and 
therefore an ancient Philoſopher ſaid once to a childe, Speake 
that I may ſee thee, tharis to ſay, themnſ{ideof thee. As vel- 
els are knowne whether they be broken or whole, tull or 
emptie, by the ſound, and mettals by the touch ; ſo man by 
his ſpeech, Of all the vifible parts of the body which ſhcw 
chemfelues outward, thar which 1s neereſt the hearr 1s tlic 
rongue by the root thereof; ſo that which comes neereit vnto 
our thought, 1s our ſpeech : for from fl undance of the 
heart the mouth ſpeakerh. In regard of him which recetueth 
1, it is a powerfull maſter, an impertous commander, which 
entrech the fortretle, poltlclerh it ſelfe of the polleflor, ftir- 
reth him vp, animatccth, exaſperareth, appeateth him, ma- 
keth him fad, merric, imprinteth in lim whatſocuer paſſion, 
' it handlech and feederh the Soule of the hearer, and makes it 
pliable ro euery ſenſe ;-it makes hun bluſh, wax pale, laugh, 
crie, tremble for feare, mad with choler, to leape for ioy, and 
pierceth him thorow with paſſion. Inregard of all, Speech is 
the hand of theſpirir, witerewith, as the bodie by his, it ta- 
keth and giueth, it asketh counſell and ſuccour and giuerh it. 
Icisthe great Intermedler and Huckſter : by ic we rafficke, 
Merx a Mercurio, peace is handled, affaires are managed, 
_ SClences and the good of the ſpiric are diftributed, it : - 
| an 


Of a good and 
eull ton2ue. 


Prouetb. 


4 
The correſþan- 
dency of Hea- 
ringand Speech, 
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band and cement of humane ſocterie(ſo that it be vnderſtood: 
For,faith one, A man were betcer to be in the companie of a 
dog that he knoweth, than in thecompanie of a man whoſe 
language he knowerh not, Ur extern aliens, non fit hominis 
LH As a ſtranger vnto a ſtranger, and not in place of a may, 
To be briefe,it is the inſtrument of whatſocuer is good or ill, 
Vita & mors in manibus lingue : life and death 5 in the power of 
the tongue : There 15 nothing betcer, nothing worſe than the 
rongue, Thetongue ofa wile man 1s the doore of a royall Ca- 
biner, which is no ſooner opened, but incontinently a thou- 
{and diuerſities preſent themſelues to the ee, cuery one more 
beautifull chan other, come from the [nares,Pern, Arabia ; So 
a wiſe man produceth and rangeth them'in good order, ſen- 
tences, and Aphoriſmes of Philoſophie, ſimilitudes, exam- 
ples , hiſtories ,” wiſe ſayings drawne fromall the mines, and 
rreaſuries old and new, Qi prefert de theſauro ſuo nova & 
vetera, Who brings forth of his treaſurie old and new things, 
which ſerue for a rule of good manners,of policie, and all che 


parts both of life and of death, which being applicd in their 


rimes and to good purpoſe, bring with it great delight, great 
beautie and vtility, Mala anrea tn leftis argenters uerbain tem- 
pore ſno. Like golden apples in beds of ſiluer, ſo are words ſpoken | 
in due ſeaſon. The mouth of a wicked man is aſtincking and 


contagious pit, we gnderous tongue murdereth the honour of 
another, it is a fEFand vniverſitie of euils, worſe thanferrers, 


re, poiſon, d 


cath, hel], Vninerſitas iniquitatis, malum inquie- 
tum, venenum mortiferum,ignts incendens omnia, mors illing ne- 


 quiſſima, utilis potius infernus quam illa, The generalitie of int- 


quitie, an vnquiet exill, a deadly poiſon, a fire conſuming all, whoſe 
death is moſt wicked and more unprofitable than hell it ſelfe, 
Now theſe two, Hearing and Speech anſwer and are ac- 
commodated the oneto the other, there is great alliance be- 
ewixtthem, che one is nothing without the ocher, as alſo by 
naturein one and the ſame ſubiec, the one is not withoutthe 
other, They are the two great gates,by which the ſoule doth 
trafficke, and hath her intelligence ; By rheſe two, the ſoules 
are powred the one into the other, as vellels when the mouth 
of the one is applied to the entrie of the other : So tha: if 


theſc two gates beſhur, asin thoſe that are deafe and _ 
che. 
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the ſpirit remainerh ſolitary and miſerable : Hearing is the 
gate to enter, by ic the ſpirit recemeth all chings from wich- 
out, and conceiueth as thefemale ; Speech is the gate togoc 


- forth, by it che ſpirit afteth and. bringeth forth as che male. 


From the communication of theſe ewo, as from the ſtroke of 
ewo flints or irons together , there 'comes forth the ſacred 
fire of truth, for they rubbing and poliſhing che onethe other, 
they ſhake off their ruſt, and purific and cleanſe themſelues, 
and all manner of knowledgecomes to pertetion, But Hea- 
ring is the firſt, for there can nothing come forth of the 
ſoule, but that which firſt entreth, and therefore he thar by 


' nature is altogether deafe, 15 likewiſe dumbe, Ir is neceſſary 


that firſtthe ſpirit be furniſhed with moueables and vtenſlles, 
by the ſenſe of Hearing, to the end it may by ſpeech diſtri- 
butechem, ſo that thegood and ill of the tongue and almoſt 
of the whole man, dependeth vpon the care: Hethat heares 
well, ſpeakes well, and he that heares 111, ſpeakes iIl, Of 
the vie and goucrnment of the tongue hereafter, Lib. 3, 


Chap. 43. 
Cnap. XII. 


Of the other faculties, [maginatine, Memo- 
ratine, Appetittue, 


| E fantaſticke or imaginariue faculrie, hauing recolle- 
Red, and withdrawne che kindes and images apprehen- 
ded by the ſenſes, retainerh and reſeructh them in ſuch ſort 


_ thattheobie&ts being abſent and farre diſtant, yea a man ſlee- 


ping, and his ſenſes being bound and ſhut vp, it preſentech 
them to the ſpirit and thought, Phantaſmata idola, ſer imagi- 
nes dicuntnr ; The Phantaſmaes are called Idols, images and re- 
preſentations of things, and doe almoſt worke that within 
in the vnderftanding, which the obie&t doth withour in 
theſenſe, | 
The memoratiue faculcie is the Gardian and Regiſter of all 
the ſpecies or kindes and images, apprehended by che ſenſe, 
retired and ſcaled vp by the imagination. | 
The Appctitiue faculty ſeeketh and purſucth thoſe things, 
which ſceme good and conucnient, 
S RED CHaP, 
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Cnay, XIII. 
Of the intelle Fine farultie and truly 


humane. 


I W © things areto be knowne, before we enter into this 
h diſcourle, rhe ſeat or inſtrument of this intelleQiue facut, 
The ſeat aud tic, and the Action. The ſear of the reaſonable ſoule, b: + 
infirument of det protribunali,where he ſitteth as in his throne or tribunal ſeat, 
__ enable ;. the braine and not che heart;as before Plato and Hippocrates 
02/08 ic was commonly thought, for the heart hauing fecling and 
motion, is not capable of wiſdome. 

Now the braine which 1s farre greater in man than in all 
other creatures,if ir be well and 1nſuchmannermade and dif. 
poſed, thar the reaſonable foule may worke and exerciſe it 
powers, it muſt come necreynto the ftormeofa ſhip, and muſt 
not be round, nor too greatnor too little, alchough che grea- 
ter be leſſe vitious. Ic muſt be compoſed of a ſubſtance and 
parts ſubtile, delicate and delicious, well ioyned and vnircd 
without ſeparation, hauing foure little chambers or ventri- 
cles, whereof three arein tkemiddle;ranged in front,and col- 
laterals berweene and bchinde chem, drawing towards the 
hinder part of the headzthe fourthis alone,wherein is framed 
the preparation and conitunQtion of the virall ſpirits, afrer- 
wards to be.made animall and caricd to the three ventricles 
before, wherein the xeaſonableſouledoth exerciſe ic faculries, 
which arethree, /; nderſtanaing, HMemorie, Imannation, which 
doe not exerciſe their powers apart and diftin&ly, cach one 
in cach ventricle, as ſome haue commonly thought, bur in 
common all three togerherin all three, and in cuery of chem, 
according to the manner of the ourward ſenſes , which are 
double and haue eworventricles, in each of which the ſenſes 
doe wholly worke, whereby it comes to patle that he that is 
wounded in one or twoof theſe ventricles (as he that hath the | 
pallic) ceaſech nor neverthelefſe co exerciſe all the chreez iſ | 
rhough more weakly,which he could not doe, if cucry facul WU | 

2 _ tiehadhis chamber or ventricle apart, | 
The ra:{1able Some haue thought that the reaſonable Soule was not of- 4 
Sexle ia rgauvi> ganicall, that is, had no need of any corporall inftrumentto I { 
cah, | exerciſe iſ 
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exerciſe it funRions, thinking thereby the better to proue the 
;mmortaliric of the Sole . Bur not to enter intoa labyrinth 
of diſcourſe, ocular and ordinaric experience diſproueth this 
opinion,and conuincech the contrary; For it is wellknowen 
chat all men vnderſtand not,nor reaſon not alike and after one 
manner, but wich great diuerlity ; yeaoneand the ſame man 
may be ſo changed, that at onetime hee may reaſon better 
than atanother, in one age, oneeftarcand diſpolition better 
than in another, ſuch a-one better in health thanin ſickneltle, 
and another better in- ſickneile than in health ,. one and 
che ſame man, at one andthe ſame cime , may beſtrong in 
wdgement and weake in imagination , From whence can 
theſe diuerlities and alterations proceed, but from thechange 
and alceracion of the ſtate of che organ or inſtrument ? From 
whence commerth it that drunkennelle, the bireof a mad dog, 
a burning feuer , a blow on the head, a fumerilingftrom the 
ſomacke, and other accidents peruert and turne toplic turuy 


the 1udgement, intelleuall ſpiric, andall the wiſedome of 


Greece, yea conſtraine che Soxle to diſlodge from the body ? 
Theſe accidents being purely corporall cannot couch nor 
arriuc td this high ſpiricuall tacultie of the reaſonable ſoule, 
bur only to che organs or inſtruments, which being corrup- 
ted,the Soxle cannot well and regularly a& and exerciſc it fun- 
Qiens, and being violently inforced, 1s conſtramed either to 
abſent ir ſelfe, or depart from the body. Againe;thar the rea- 
ſonable ſoule ſhould haucneed of the ſeruice of the inftru- 
ments, doth no way preiudice the ummortality thercot : for 
God maketh vſe thereof, and accommodates his ations; and 
a according to the diuecrficy of che aire, region and climate, 
God brings torth men very diuers in ſpiric and naturall ſuth- 
citncy, as in Greece and /raly men more ingenious, than in 
CHoſtony and Tartarie : Sorthe ſpirit according to the diuer- 
fe of che organicall diſpolicions, and corporall 1nfkrumencs, 
diſcourſerh betrer or worſe. Now the inſtrument of the reaſo- 
nable Soxle,is che braine,and the temperacurethereof, where- 
of wwe are to ſpeake, 


| : | a | 3 

Temperature is the mixture and proportion of thefoure of the tempera: 
firſt qualities, Hor, Cold, Dry, Moiſt, and it may be a fit be- ture of tbe 

lides, which is the harmony of theſe foure, Nowfrom the #7, ard the 


Tempe- 


faculties thereof, 
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Temperature of the braine proceedeth all the ſtateand ation 
ofthe reaſonable Sole , but: that. which is the cauſe of great 
miſerie vnto man. is, that the chree faculties of the reaſy- 
nable Soule,Vnderitanding, Memorie, Imagination, doere- 

uire- and' exerciſe themſclues by contrary Temperatures, 

he temperature which ſeruech, and 1s proper to the vader. 
ſtanding is drie, whereby it comes to palle that they that are 
ſtricken in yeares , doe excell choſe in their vnderſtandin 
that are yoong , becauſcin the braine as yeares increaſe, jo 
moiſture decreaſeth; $o likewiſe melancholike men, ſuch 
as arc afflited with want, and faſt much ( for heauinelle and 
faſting are driers) are wiſe and ingenious, Splendor ficcrus,ani- 
mus ſapientiſſimus , vexatio dat intelletun : Heat and dricth 
refines the wit , affliction gines vaderStanding : And beaſts that 
arc ofa drietemperaturc', as. Ants,. Bees, Elephants, are-wiſe 
and ingenious, as they. that arc ot a moiſt temperature are 
Rupid and withour ſpirit, as Swizz : And the Southerne peo- 
ple ofthe world are dric, and moderate in the-inward heat of 
the braine, by reaſon of their violent outward heat, 

The temperature of. the memorie is moiſt , whereof'it is 
that infants have better-memorie than old men, and the mor- 
ning after that humiditythar: is-gotren by ſleepe in the night, 
is morc apt for memory , .which 1s likewiſe more vigorous in 
Northerne people. 1 heere vaderftind a moiſture that is 
not wateriſh or diſtilling ,. wherein no impreſſion may bee: 
made, bur airie, viſcous, fat and oilly , which eafily recei- 
ucth, and ſtrongly retaineth,as it 15. ſcene 1n piures wrought 
in ole. 

The temperature of the imagination is hot, from whence 
it commeth that frantickemen , and ſuch as are licke of bur- 
ning maladies, arc excellent in that chat belongs to 1magifta 
tion, as Poetry, Dinination , and thatir hath greateſt force in 
yoong men, and of middle yeares (Poets and Prophets haue 
flouriſhed in this age) .and.in the middle parts berwixt North 
and South, | 

By this dtuerſity of temperatures it commeth to paſle,. 
that a man may be indifferent in all the three faculties , but 
nocexcellent; and that hetharis excellent in any one of the: 
three, is but weake inthe reſt : that the temperacures of che 
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of the IntelleZtiue facultie and truly humane. x5 


vo emory and vnderſtanding are very different and contrary, 


itis cleere, as dry and moitt z as for the imagination, irſeem- 
cth not to be ſo contrary from the others, becauſe heat is not 
incompatible wich drouth and moiſture : and yet notwith- 
ſtanding experience ſheweth, that they that excel] in imagi- 
nation, areficke in 'vnderſtanding and memory, and held for 
fooles and madde men: but thereaſon thereot 1s, becauſe the 
great heat that ſeruech che imagination, conſumeth both the 
moiſture which ſeruech the memory, and theſubtility of the 
ſpirits-and figures which ſhould bein that drinefle which ſer- 
ueth the vnderſtanding, and ſo it is contrary , and deſtroyerh 
the other twe. 

By that which-hath-beene ſpokenit appeareth, that there 


OY | by 
are but chree principall cemperacures , which ſcrue and cauſe Three only tew- 
thereaſonable S-u/ero worke,and diſtinguith the ſpirits, that peratures, 


1s to ſay, Hear, Drinetle, Moiſture : Cold is notaQtue, nor 
ſrueth to any purpoſe, buc to hinder all the motions and fun- 
ions of the Soule.: and when wefindein ſome authors, that 
Cold ſeruerh the vnderſtanding , and that they that haue 
cold braines, as Melancholike men and che Southerne, are 
wiſe and ingenious z there Cold is raken, not ſimply,but for 


4 great moderation of heat: for there is nothing more contra- 
rie tothe vnderſtanding, and co wiſedome , than great heat, 


which contrariwile ſcruech the imagination. According to 
the three temperacures, thereare three faculties of thereaſo- 


 nableSoule; butas the remperatures , ſo the faculties recczue 
divers degrees, ſubdiuifions and diſtinftions. 


There are three principall offices and d1 ferences of vnder- 


landing, tolnfer, ro Diftinguiſh, to Chaſe: theſe Sciences Subdiuiſionof 
which appertainets the ynderſtanding , are SchooleDiuini- tbe faculties, 


tie, the Theorike of Phylicke, Logicke, Philoſophy naturall 
andmorall. There are three kindes of differences of memo- 
rie, eaſily to recc1ue and loſe the figures, calily to recciue aud 
hardly to loſe, hardly to receiueand calily ro loſe. The Sci- 
ences of the memory are Grammar, the Theorike ofthe Law, 
Poſitiue Diuinitic, Coſmography , Arithmeticke . Of the 
imagination rhere are many differences , and afarre greater 
number than either of the memory or vnderſtanding : to it 
doe properly appertaine, Inyentions, Merry-conceits, and 
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Teſts, Trickes of fubtilty, Fictions and Lies, Figures and com. 
pariſons, Neatneſſe, Elegancy, Gentility : becauſeto ir apper- 


 raine, Poerry,; Eloquence, Mulicke, and generally whatſocuer 


confiſteth in Figure, Correſpondencie, Harmony and Pro- 
portion, $72 
Hereby it appearerh that the viuacity , ſubtilry , prompti. 


tude, and that which the common fort call wit, belongs to a 


hor imagination ; ſolidity, maturity, verity , to adrie vader-, 
ſtanding , Theimagination is a&tue and ſtirring , it is itthat 
vndertaketh all, and fets all the reſt a worke : the vnder- 
ſtanding is dull and cloudy : thememory is purely paſliue, 
and ſee how: The 1magination firſt gathereth the kindes and 
figures of things both preſent, by cheſeruice of the fiue ſenſes, 
and abſent by the benefit of the common ſenſe : afterwards 
it preſenteth them, 1f it will, ro thevnderſtanding , which 
conſidereth of them, examineth, ruminateth, and iudgeth; 
afterwards it putteth themto the ſafecuſtody ofthe memory, 
as a Scriunenerto'his booke, to the end hemay againe, if need 
ſhall require, draw them forch (which men commonly call 
Reminiſcentia, Remembrance) orelſe, if it will, it commits 
themto the memory before it Preſents 'them' to the vnder- 
ſtanding : for to recolleR, repreſent to the vnderſtandivg, 
commit vato memory , and to.draw them forth againe,, are 
all workes of the imagination ;;' ſo that to-1t are referred , the 
common Senſe, the Fantaſie, the Remembrance, and they 
arenot powers ſeparated from it,. as {ome would haue it , to- 
the end they may make more than three faculties ofthe reaſo- 

nable Soule, | - 1250 HBGN TE 93 1 | 
The common ſort of people; who neuer.judgearight, doe 
more eſtceme of memory, and delight more in ic, than in the 
other two, becauſe they haue much vſe of counting, and it 
makes greaterſhewand ftirre in the world ; and they thinke, 
thatto haue a good-memorie1s to be wifez. efteerning more of 
Science than of Wifedome z- but yertofthethreeir is the leaſt, 
being ſuch as may be euen 1n fooles themſclues : for very {el 
dome is an excellent memory:1oyned with vnderſtanding and 
wiſedome , becauſe their temperatures are contrary , Front 
this error ofthe common people comes that ill courſe, which 
eucry where we ſee, in the inftruRzon ofour youth , _ are 
wayes: 
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of the IntelleiFine facultic and truly hamane. 52 
alwaies taught to learne by heart (ſo they terme it ) that A 
which \ 6s incheir bookes, tothe ms they phe" c9n — - 
wards beableto repeatit;z andf®o they fill and charge the me. 
mory with the good of another, and take no care to awaken 
and direct the vnderſtanding, and to forme the judgement, 
whereby he may be made able ro make vſc of his owne pro- 
per good, and his nacurall faculties, whichmay makehim 
wiſe and apt to all things : ſo that wee ſee thar the greateft 
ſcholarsthat haue all e£riforle and Cicero in their heads, are 
theverieſt ſors, and moſt vnskilfull in publike affaires , and 
the world 1s gouerned by thoſe that know nothing, Iris the 
opinion of all the wiſeſt, that che vnderſtanding is the firſt, 
the' moſt excellent and principall piece of harneſle : if that 
ſpeed well, all goes well, and amanis wiſe ;z and contrariwiſe, 
it that miſcarry , all goes acrofle. In the ſecondplaceisthe 
imagination: the memory isthe laſt. 

All theſe differences, it may be, will bee better vndarſtood 
by this ſimilitude, which is a pi&ureor 1miration of the rea- 
ſonable ſoule, In euery 'Courr of 1uſtice there arethree or- 
ders ordegrees ; the higheſt are the Iudges, with whom there 
islictle ſtirre but great aftion, for without the mouing or ſtir- 
ring of themſelues, they iudge, decide, order, determine of 
ell things : this 3s theimage of 1udgement, the higheſt part of 
the'Soule, * 'The ſecond are the Aduocates and Proctors, in 
whom there is great ftirreand much adoe , without a@ion, 
foriclies notin their power to diſpatch or order any thing, 
onely they hatch and prepare the bulinefle: :. this is the piture 
of the imagination, an vndertaking, vnquiet faculty, which 
neuer reſtech, no notin the heres. Hy wows 3-and.it makes 
a noiſe in the braine, like a pot that ſeetheth , but neuer ſet- 
leth, Thethird and laſt degree is the Scribeor Regiſter of the 
Court, with whom-therc is no ſtirre nor ation, but/pure paſ- 
fion, as the Gardian or' Cuſtos: of all things : and/chisrepre- 
ſeriteth the memory,” ' © 951 ot DN), 

. The aQtion of the reaſonable Soule is the knowledge and 10 
vnderftanding of all things : The ſpirit of man is capable of The aition of 
vndaſtimiding all chings, viſible, inuifible , vninerfall,. par- {be reaſonable 
ticuilat, ſenſible, inſenſible, Imtellefira eſt omnia : Vnderſtan Sons 

ding 5 all : but it ſelfe either vnderſtands itnot at all, as ſome 
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54 Of the Intelleftine facultie and traly humang, 


arc of opinion ( witnelleſo great and almoſt infinite opinions 
thereot, as wee haue ſeenc before by thoſe doubts and obie- 
ftions that haue alwaics croſled it) or very darkly, imper. 
fely, and indirealy,by reflexion of the knowledge of things 
ypon themſelues, by which ic perceiveth and knowerh. thatit 
vnderftanderh , and hath power and faculty to vnderſtand: 
this is the manner whereby the ſpirit knowest ſelfe, The firſt 
ſouerajgne Spirit, G © Þ, doth firſt know himſelfe, and after. 
wards in himſelfeallthings; chelatter ſpirit, Man, quite con- 
trary, all other things rather than himſclfe, and 1s in them as 
thecie.in a glaiſe - how then ſhould it att or worke in icſelfe 
Without meane, and by aſtrait line ? 

Bur the queſtion is concerning the meane whereby it 
knoweth and vnderſtandeth things, The common received 
opinion that came from Artorle himſelfe is, that the Spirit 
knoweth and vnderſtandeth by the helpe and ſeruice of the 
Senfes, that iris of it ſelfe as a white empty paper , that no- 
thing commeth to the vnderftanding,, which doth not firſt 
palle the Senſes : Ni eſt intntellefiu, quod nou ſuerit priw in 
ſenſw, There ts nothing in the vadertanding , which ts not firſt 
5 the ſenſe, Bur this opinion is falſe : firſt becauſe ( asall the 
wiſeft hate affirmed, and hath beene before touched ) tlie 
ſeeds of all ſciences and verrues are naturally diſperſed ard 
in{inuatedinto our ſpirits , ſo thatthey may berich and met- 
ry with their owne : and though they want thae tillage that 1s 
fit, yetthenthey ſufficiently abound, Beſides, it 15-1n1jurious 
both to God and: nature : for this were to make the ſtate of 
the reaſonable Soule worſe than that of other things, than 
that of the vegerarme and ſenſitive, which of themſclues are 
wiſe enough to exerciſe their funtgons , as hath beene ſaid 3 
for beaſts withour the diſciplinefof the fenſes know many 
chings , the vniuerſals by the particulars , by theſight of one 
man they knowall men , and are taught to auoid the danger 
of chings hurrfull, and to ſeeke and to follow after thatwhich 
is fic for them and their lictle ones. And it were a thing 
ſhamefull and abſurd, chat this ſo h1gh and ſo diuine a facul- 
ric ſhould begge ic good of things ſo: vile and corruptjble as 


| the ſenſes, which doeapprehend onely the ſimple accidents, 


and not the formes, narures , clſence of things, much lelle 


things 
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things vnuuerſall, the fecrers of Nature, and all things inſen- 
fible, Againe, it the Soule were made wiſe, by the aid of the 
ſenſes, it would follow, that they that hauetheir ſenſes moſt 
perfe& and quicke, ſhould be moſt witty, moſt wiſe z whereas 
many.times we ſee the cleane contrary, thattheir ſpirits are 
more dull , and more ynapt, and that many haue of purpoſe 
depriued themſelues of the vic of ſome of them, tothe end 
the ſoulemight better, and more freely execute it owne af- 
faires, Andif any man ſhall obieR, thatthe ſoulebeing wiſe 
by nature, and without the helpe of the ſenſes, all men muſt 
necel{arily bee wiſe, and alwaies vnderſtand and reaſon alike: 
which being ſo, howcommeth ic about that there are ſo ma+ 
ny dujl pates in the world, and that they that vnderſtand, ex- 
erciſe their funftions more weakely arone time than at ano- 
ther, the vegetatiue ſoule farremoreſtrongly in youth, the 
reaſonable ſoule more weakely than in old age, and ina cer- 
taine {tate of healchor (ickneſle chan at another time ? I may 
anſiver , that the argument 1s not good : for as touching the 
firſt, char is, Thatallmen muſt bee wiſe: I ſay thatthe faculty 
and vertue of vnderſtanding is not giuen alike vnto all, buc 
with great incquality, and therefore itis a ſaying gs ancient 
as honourable, even of the wiſeſt ; that the ating vnderſtan- 
ding was giuen bucto few 3 and <this inequality prouech that 
Science comes notof ſenſe: for as it harh beene ſaid, they that 
excell others in their ſenſes , come ſhort of others in their vn- 
derftanding and Science. Touching the ſecond ; The reaſon 
why a man doth not exerciſe his fun&tions alwaies after one 
manner, is becauſe the inftruments whereby the Soule muſt 
neceſſarily worke, cannot alwayes bediſpoſed as they ſhould g 
and if they befor ſome ſpecial kinde of faculties or funRions, 
yer not for others, The remperature of the braine, by which 
the Souleworketh, is divers and changeable ; being hotand 
moiſt, in youth it is good for the vegeratiue, naught for the 
reaſonable; and contrarily, being cold anddry, inold age 
It 1s good for the reaſonable, ill for the vegetative. The braine 
by a hot and burning malady being heated and purified, is 
more fit for inuention and diuination , vnfitfor maturity and 
{oundneſle of judgement and wiſedome, By that which hath 


beene ſpoken let no manthinke, thac I affirme char the ſpirir 
| E 4 hath 
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56 Of the humane Spirit, theparts, funitions, qualities, 
hath no ſeruice from the ſenſes, which I confetleto bee great, 
eſpecially in the beginning,in the diſcouery andinuention of 


- things : bur I ſayin the defenſe of the honour of the ſpirit, 


that it is falſe that irdependeth vpon the ſenſes, and that wee 
can not know any thing, vnderſtand, reaſon, diſcourſe, with- 
out the ſenſe : for contrariwiſe all knowledge comes from it, 
and the ſenſes can doe nothing withoutir, FL 

The ſpirit in this vnderſtanding faculty proceedeth di. 
uerſly, and by order : Ic vnderſtandeth ar che firſt inſftanr, 
ſimply and direQly a Lion to bee a Lion, afterwards by conſe- 
quents that hes ſtrong : tor ſeeing the effects of his ſtrength, 
It concludeth that hee isſtrong, By duuilion ornegatiue, it 
vnderſtandeth a Hare to-be fearefull ; for ſeeing it flieand hide 
itſelfe, it concludech that a Hare is not ſtrong, becauſe feare- 
full, It knoweth ſome by limilitude , others by a colleion 
of many things together, 


Cnas: XIV. 


Of the humane Spirit, the parts, funttions,qualities, reaſons, 
mnuention, verity thereef, 


T His humane Spirit, and Oeconomieof this great and high 
intellectual] part of the ſoule, isadeprh of obſcurity, full 
of creeks and. hidden corners , a confuſed and inuolued Jaby- 
rinth, and bottomletle pic, conſifting of many parts , facul- 
cies, actions, diuers motions , hauing many names, douhts 
and difficulties, | 
\ Thefirftofthce thereof is ſimply to receiue and apprehend 
the images and kindes of things, which is a kinde of paſſion 
and imprefſion of the Soule, occaſioned by the obiects and 
the preſenceof them; this is imagination and apprehenſion, 

The forceand power thereof, to feede, to handle, to ſirre, 
co-concoct,to digeſt, the things recczued by the 1maginarion: 
this1s reaſon, acy@&. 

The a&tion and office, or exerciſcof this force and power, 
which 1s to alſemble, conioine, ſeparate, diuide the things 
recciued, and to adde likewiſe others: this is diſcourſe, rear 
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theſe things, and to penetrate into them, 1s called Spirit, /#- 


AP 


geniums 5 and therefore to be ingenious, ſharpe, ſubcile, picr- 4 
x - cing,is allone, ... a bl oa gots 2g 0 
| The repetition and aCtion of ruminating, reconcotting, 5 


IB crying by the whetſtoneof reaſon, and reworking of it, to 
fame a reſo]ution moreſolide ; this is mdgement, 

. Theeffe& inthe end of the vaderſtanding : this is knows . 
kdge, intelligence, reſolution. | d\11 

The action that followerh this knowledge and reſolution, 7 
which 1s to extend ec ſc}fe, to put forward, and to aduance 
the ching knowne : this is will, Intelle (Fs extenſits Of pro- 

Wherefore all theſe things, /nderſtanding ,, Imagination, g 
Reaſon, Diſcourſe, Spirit , Tudgemert, Intelligence, Will, are one 

and the ſame ellence, but all divers in forte, vercue and aci- 

on: fora man may be excellent in one of them, and weake in 

another ,: and- many times he that excelleth in Spirit and ſub- 

tiltie, may be weake in iudgement and ſoliditie, 

Let noman to fing,and ſer forch the praiſes and greatnetle 2 
of the Spirit of man, the capacitie, viuacitie, quicknes there- The general 
of: letit be called the image oftheliuing God,araſteofthe im- deſcription an4 
mortall ſubſtance, aſtreame of che Diunitie, a celeſtiall ray, _- p 
whereunto God hath giuen reaſon, as an animated fterne to Dn 
moue it by rule and meaſure, and that it is an inſtrument of a 
commpleat harmony z that by it there js a kinde of kindred be- 
rwixt God and man: and that he might often remember him, 
hee hath turned the root towards the heauens, to the end he 
ſhould alwayes looke towards the place of his natiuicie: ro be 
briefe, that there is nothing great vpon the earth but man,no- 
thing great in man but his ſpirit : if a man aſcend co it, heaf- 
cenderh aboue the heauens . Theſeare all pleaſing and plau- 
liblewords, whereof the Schooles doering. 

But I deſire, thatafter all this we come co found and to ſtu- 
dic how to know this ſpiric ; for we ſhall inde after all this, 
that ir is both to it ſelfe and to another a dangerous. inftru- 
ment, a ferret that is to be feared, alittle trouble-feaſt, a tedi- 
ous and imporcune paraſite, and whichas aluggler and player 
at faſt and looſe , vnder the ſhaddow of ſome gentle motion, 
ſubtile 


3 
The dijpraſe. 
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 ſabtile and ſmiling, forgerh,inuenterh,and cauſcrh all che miſ. 
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chiefs of the world : and thetruch is, without it there are none, 

There is farre greater diuerlitie of ſpirits than of bodies, 
ſois there likewiſea larger field co enter into, more parts and 
moreformes or faſhions to be ſpoken of : we may make three 
claiſes or formes, whereof each onehath many degrees : The 
firit, whichis che loweſt, arethoſe weake, baſe, andalmoſ 
brutiſh ſpirits, neere neighbors to beaſts chemſclues, whether 
by reaſon of the firlt temper, that 1s to ſay, ofthe ſeed and 
temperature of the braine, either t#o cold or too moiſt, as a- 
moneſt other creatures fiſhes are the loweſt z or by reaſon 


that they hauenot becn, in ſomeſort,remoued and reviewed, 


buc ſuffered to ruſt , and grow dull and ftupid, Of theſe wee 
make no great account, as being vnhit to beordered and ſet- 
led into any certaine and conſtant focietie, becauſe both for 
their owne particular they cannot poſſibly endure ir, andit 
were necellary tney ithouldalwaies be vnder the tuition of an- 
other,thisis the common and baſe people,quiwigilarns ftertit; ' 
mortua cutvitaeſt; prope tam vivo atque videnti z whowaking 
ſaorteth , whoſe life is dead , errather almoſt alin? , and ſeeing, 
which vnderſtands not, iudgeth not it ſelfe. The ſecond 
which is the higheft, are thoſe great and rare ſpirits, rather 
deuils than ordinary men, ſpirits well borne, ſtrong and vi- 

orous . Of theſe kinde of people, there was neuer age yet 
could tell how to build a common-weale, The third which 
is the middle, arc all thoſe indifferent ſpirits , whereof there 
are infinite degrees : of theſe almoſt is the whole world com- 
poſed, Of this diſtinion and others, heereafrer more at 
large, Bur weare totouch more particularly the condicions 
and nature of this ſpirit , as hard to be knowne, as acounte- 
nance to be counterfeitedco thelite, which is alwayes in mo- 
tion, 

Firſt therefore ir 15 a perpetuall agent, for the ſpirit cannot 
be withouta&tion, burrather than jt will , it forgeth falſe and 
phantaſticall ſubieQs, inearneſt decceiuing it ſelfe, enen to it 
owne diſcredit. As idleand vnmanured grounds, if they be 
fat andfertite, abound witha thouſand kinds of wilde and vn- 
profitable hearbs, vntill they be ſowed with other ſceds, and 
women alone without the company ofmen, bring forth ſome- 
crimes 
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59 
times great abundance of vnformed,indigeſted lumps of fleſh: 
ſo the Spirit , if it be not buſied about ſome certaine obiect, 
jc runnes riot into a world of imaginations , and thereisno 
folly nor vanity that'ic produceth not, andif it haue not a 
ſctled limit , 1t wandreth and loſcth ic ſelte, For, to be euery 
where is to beno where, Motion. and ”m——_ is the true 


he Spiric, bur yer ir mult proceed from elfe- 


where, than from ic ſelfe, If ic be folirary ,.and wanterha ſub- 


ie& to worke on, 


it creepeth along and languiſhech, bur yecir 


muſt not be enforced., Eor too great a contention and inten» 
tion of the Spirit oucr-bent, and ſtrained, decctueth and trou- 


bleth the Spirit, 


Iris likewiſe vnmuerſall, it medlerh and minglech it (e!fe 


wihall, it hathno limited ſubie& or juriſdiction. , There is /uinerjad. 


not'any thing wherewith ir playeth not his part, as well to 
vaine ſubictts and of no account, as high and weighty ; as 
well to thoſe we can vnderſtand , as thoſe we vadalſtand not: 
For to know thatwee cannot vnderſtand or pierce inco the 
marrow or pith ofathing, butthat we muſt ftickein the bone 
and barke thereof, is an excellent figne of 1udgement , for {ci- 
ence, yea truch it ſelfe,may lodge neare vs without judgement, 
and judgement withour them , yea to know our owne igno- 


rance, 18 2 faire teftimony'of tudgement. .. 
Thirdly 5-r:15 promptan 
from the one endof the world to the other , withoutſtay or Prompt and 
reſt, ſtirring ir ſelfe and penetrating through euery thing, ſudden. 


—— — 


d ſpcedy,.running in a moment 


Nobilis & inquitta mens homini data eft,nunquans ſe tenet ;ſþar- 
fitur vaga, quietsy napatieus nouitate rerumilatiſſima. Non mi- 
rum ex io cal ftifpirituideſcerdit cakftiam aut natura ſemper 
in motugft, eA noble and vnquict minde zs giucn vito man, who 
never with-boldeth her motion, inconſtant, enery where diſperſed, 
rmpatiens of ref, delighted moſt with nonelries ; No mara.ll if ſhe 
Aſcend of a cleſtiallpirit , for that the nature of celeftialithings 


"8 to be in pe npetuall motion, This great ſ pecdand;quicknelle, 


this apihty, this twinkling of the eye, as it 1s admirable, and 


one of the greateſt wonders that arein the ſpirit, ſoit is athing, 
very dangerous,a great difpolition and propenſion vnto folly 


wy eſen tly you ſhall hear Ci. j 
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perpetuallagent without repoſe, vniuerſall, prompt and ſud- 
den, it hath been accounted immortall, and to haue in it ſelfe 
ſome marke and ſparkle of divinitie. - pRg 

The action of the ſpirit is alwayes to ſearch, ferret , con- 
trive without intermiſſion , hke one famiſhed for want of 
knowledge, to enquire and ſceke, and therefore Homer calles 
men dps. There is no endot our inquilitions : the pur- 
ſuits of theſpiric of man are withour linuts , without forme: 
the food thereof 15 double ambiguine z it 15 a perpetuall mo- 
tion without reſt, without bound, The world 1s a ſchoole of 
inquiſition z agitation and hunting is 1t proper diſh ; to take, 
or to faile of the prey, 1s another thing. 

But ic workerh and purſueth ic enterpriſes, rafhly, and irre- 
gularly, wichout order,and without meaſure,it is a wandring 
inftrument , moucable, diuerſly turning ; 1tis an inſtrument 
of Icad and of wax, it boweth and ſtraitneth, applierh it ſelfe 
to all,more ſupple and facill thanthe water , the aire, flexibi/ 
omni hurore ob[equentior, & ut ſpiritus qui omnt materia facili- 
or #t tenuior'y, Is us flexible , and more yeelding to enery hmmor, 
and as the ſpirit which s more facill and eaſic to ener y ruatter or 
ſubſtance ; It is the ſhooe of Theramenes, fit forall, The cun- 
ning is tofinde where itis, for it gocs alwayes athwatt., and 
crolle,as well with a lic,as:-witha truth: it ſporteth.it ſelfe and 
findeth'a ſeeming reaſon for cucry thing; foriit, niakeelithat 
which is impious, vniuft;abominable in'oneplace; piety, 4ut- 
{tice and honour in another-;neither can we name any law or 
cuſtome, or condition, thatis eirher generally-receiued of all, 
orreieed ;z\the-marriageof thoſethatarencere ofbloqd, the 
murther of infants, patents, iscondemnediri oneplace, law- 
full in another, Platorefuſedanembrodexed-and perfumed 
robe offered him by. Divnyſ6us , ſaying that he was aman,and 
therefore would:nor adorne himfſelfe ikea woman «+ Arifp- 
pry acceptedof thar:robe, faying the: outward acoutrement 

cantioteorrupt;a-chafte mmnde | Diogenes. waſhing his. cole- 
warts, and ſceing Arlmp pale by, faid vice him; Tt thou 
kneyeſt howto liuc with colewarts , thou wouldefi ever fol- 
low tlie Court of a Tyrant. Ariftippwanſwered ym, IFchau 
kneweſt howto liuewith Kings, thow wouldeſt) neucr; waſh 
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chedeath of his ſonnes , becauſe his teares did neither profic 
nor helpe him, Yea therefore, ſaith he, are my teares juſt, and 
I haue reaſon to weepe. The wife of Socrates redoubled her 
griefe , becauſe the Judges pur her husband co death vniuſt- 
ly: What , ſaith hee , wouldeſt thou rather I were iuſtly con- 
demned ? There is no good, faith a wiſe man , butrhar, to 
the lotle whereof a man 1s alwayes prepared , 4n aquo enim ef} 
dolor amiſſe res, & timor amittende : Althe troubleſowe ic the 
griefe of a thing already loft , and the feare leSt it ſhogld be lo#?, 
Quite contrary, ſaith another, wee embrace and Jocke vp that 
gooda great deale the more carefully , which we ſceleſle ſure, 
and alwayes feare will -be taken from vs. A Cynique Philoſo- 
pher demanded of. Antigonur the king,a dram ofliluer. Thar, 
faich he, 1s no gittfic fora king , Why then giue mea Talent, 
fichthe Philotopher, And thar,faith the King, is no gift for 
aCynique, OneſaidofaKing of Sparta that was gencle and 
dcbonaire, He is agood man cuento the wicked, How ſhould 
he be good vntothe wicked,faith another,ithe be not wicked 
with the wicked 2. So that we ſce.that the reaſon of man hath 
many viſages: it1s a two-edged ſwarg, a itatte with rwo pikes, 
 Ogni meadaglia ha il ſnorinerſo : There 1s no reaſon bur hath a 
contrary reafon, ſaith the ſaundeſt 1nd ſireſt Philoſopher, 
Now this volubilitte and flextbilitie proceederh from many 


cauſes; from the perpertuall alteration and motion of the bo- - 


dy, which 1s neuertwice in a mans life in one and the ſame E- 
ſtare; from the obtects which are infinice, the aire ic ſelte, and 
the ſerenitie of the heauen, | 
T ales ſunt hominum mentes quali pater ipſe 
Tupiter auttiferas InSfravit lampade terras: 
Hens mindes on earth,the ſelfe-ſame conrſe do runne, 
Being faire or foule as 15 thiOlimpicke Sunne, 
andall outward things : inwardly from thoſe ſhakings and 
cremblings. which the Soule giues vntoit ſelfe by the agirati- 
on, and ſtirreth vp by the nate ons-thereof : 1nſomuch thar ir 
bcholdeth things with diuers countenances z for whatfocuer 
1s inthe world hath diuers luſtres, divers conſiderations, E- 
pickers faid it was a pot with two hands, Hee might better 
have fayd with many. | 
The reaſon heereof js , becauſe ir entangleth it ſelfe in ir 
OWNC 
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owne worke like the Silke-worme: for as 1t thinketh to note 


from farre, I know not what appearance of light, and im api 
narietruth , and flics vntoe: there are many difficulties chat 
crolle the way, new ſents that incbriate and bring it forthof 
the way. | 

The end at which itaimeth is two-fold, theone more com- 
mon and natural], which is Truch , which it ſearcheth and 
purſuech; for there is no delire more naturall than to know 
the truch : weallay all the meanes we can to attaine vatoit, 
but in the end all our endeuours come ſhort; for Truth 15not 
an ordinary booty, or thing that will ſuffer ic ſelfe to be got- 
ten and handled , much letleto'bepoflefied by any humane 
Spirit. It lodgeth within the boſome of God,that is her cham- 
ber,her retiring place, Man knoweth not , vadcrſtanderh nor 
any thing aright, in puricy and in truth as he orght*: appea- 
rances doc alwayes compalle him on eucrylide, which areas 
well in thoſe things that are falſe as true. We are borne to 
fearch the truth , butto poles I _ = ro - _- er and 

reater power . Truth is not his tharthruſts himfelfe3nto it 

= his that runnes the Taireſt courſe rowards rh marke, 
When it falles out that he hits vpon a truth, itisby chance 
and hazzard , he knowesnot how co hold it, topotletleit ,ro 
diſtinguiſh it from alie . Errours are recciued into our ſoule, 
bythe ſelfe ſame way and conduit thar the truth is: the ſpirit 
hath no meanes either to diſtinguiſh or to chuſe : and as well 
may he play the fot, thatellsarruth as alie, The mcancs 


that it vſeth for the diſcouery-of thetruth,are reaſon and expe 
rience, both of them very weake, vncertaine,diuers, waucring, 


The greateſt argument oftrutly, 15 thegenerall conſent of the 
world : now thenumber offooles doth farre exceed rhe num 
ber of the wiſc,and therefore howſhould that generall conſent 
be agreed ypon, but by carruption and an applauſe giuen 
wichour judgement and knowledge. of the cauſe, and by the 
mitation of ſome one thatfirit began to dance. 

The other end leflenaturall, but more ambitious, is Inuen- 
tion,vnto which it tendeth as tothe higheſt point of honour, 
to the end it may raiſe it ſelfe and preuaile-rhe more: rhis 1s 
chat which is in ſo high account, thar it ſeemerh to be an 
imageof the Dijuinity. From the ſufficiency of Me: 

auc 
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haue proceeded all thoſe workes , which haue rauiſhed the 


whole world with admirarion ;. which if. they be ſuch as are 
for the publique benefit, they haue deified their Authours, 
Fhoſe workes that ſhew rather fineneſle of wit, than bring 
profic with them , are painting, caruing , Arghitefture, the 
Art PerſpeQue; as the vineof Zeuxrs, the Venus of. Apelles, 
theimage of 1Zemmnon , the horſe of Airain,the woodden pi- 


gcon of Architas, the cow of 2yroz, the flie andthe eagle of 


Aentroyall , the ſpheare of Sapey King of the Perſians, and 


that of Archimides with his other engins, Now Art andinuen- The praiſe of 
tion ſecme not onely ro-1m1rate Nature, burto excel] ir, and Inkention, 
that not onely in tits [-dividuum or particular (for there is not. 


any bodie either of man or beaſt, ſo yniuerſally well made, as 
by Art may be ſhewed) but alſo many things are done by Are 
whicir are not done by Nature: Imeanc belides thoſe compo- 
fitions and mixtures, which are the true diet, and proper ſub- 
ie of Art, thoſe diſtillations of waters and rai of ſim-+ 
ples, which Nature framed not, Burt inall this thereis no 
ſuch cauſe of admiration as wethinke z and to ſpeake proper- 
ly and truly , there isno inuentian butthat which God reuea- 
ſeth : for ſuch.as weaccount and call ſo,, arc butobſeruations 
of natural] things, arguments and conclufions-drawen from 
them, as Painting and the Art Oprickefrom ſhadowes, Sun- 
dials from the. ſhadowes .of. trees, the grawng of ſeales from 


precious ſtones, 
By all this that hath before beene ſpoken , it is caſie to ſee 


how raſh and-dangerous the ſpirir of man 15, eſpecially if it be The $pirie very 
quicke and vigorous : for being ſo-induſtrious, ſo free and dangerous, 


vnverſalt, making ir motions ſo irregularly, vſing ithberty 
ſo boldly in all things, not tying ir ſelte to any thing ; ic cafi... 
ly ſhaketh the common opinions, .and althoſe rules where- 
by ir ſhould: be bridled and reſtrained as an vniuſt tyranny : 
it willvndertake to examine all things, co judgeche greateſt. 
part of things plauſibly recciuedinto:the world, to be ridicu- 
lous and ab{urd,, and finding forallan-appearance of reaſon, 
will defend it ſelfe againſt all, whereby-it is to befeared that 
It wandrech out of the way, and loſeth it ſelfe : and-we cannot 
but ſee, that they that have any' extraordinary viuacity and 
rare excellency ( as they that arcin the higheſt roofe of _ 
middle. 
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middle claſſis before ſpoken of) are, forthe moſt pare, lay. 
lefle both in opinions and manners . Thereare very few of 
whoſe guide and conduct a man may truſt, and intheliber- 
tie of whole iudgements a man may wage withouttemeritie, 


beyond thecgnmon opinion, Iris amiracle to findea great 


and lively ſpirit , well ruled and goucrned : it is a dangerous 
ſword whichaman knowes notwell howto guide; forfrom 
whence comeall thoſe diſorders, reuolts , herefies and trou- 
bles in the world, but for this? Aſagnierrores non niſi ex mas: 
gnrms ingents : nthil (apientie odioſits arumine nimioc Great errors 
proceed not but from great wits : nothing 1s more preiadiciall to 
wiſdoze than too much ſharpneſſe of wit, Doubtleile that man 
lives a better time, and a longer lite, is more happy and farre 
more firfor che gouernment of a Common-wealth,ſaith 7hu- 
cydides, that hath an indifferent ſpirit, or ſome-whar beneath 
a mediocritie, than he that hatha ſpirit ſo cleuated and tranſ- 
cendent, that itſerues not for any thing but the rorment of 
himſelfe and others. From the firmeſt friendſhips doe ſpring 
the greateſt enmities , and fromthe ſoundeſt health the dead- 
lieft maladies : and euen ſo, fromthe rareſt and quickeſt agi- 
ration of our ſoules the moſt deſperatercſolutions and difor- 
derly frenſjes , Wiſdomeand follie are neere neighbours ; 
there ts but a halfe turne betwixt the one & the other ; which 
wee may ezfily ſee in the ations of madde men, Philoſophic 
ceacheth , that Melancholy is proper to them both . Where- 


_ of is framed the fineſt follic,but of thefineſt wit ? And there- 


forc, ſaith e{r:Ffotle,thereis no great ſpirit without ſome mix- 
ture of follie. And Plato tclleth vs, thac in vaine a remperate 
and ſound ſpirit knocketh at the doore of Poetric. And in 
this ſenſe it1s, tharthe wiſcſtand beſt Poets doe loue fome- 
times to play the foole, and to leape our of the hindges, 7:- 
ſanire jucundum eſt, dulce ac ſrpere in loco : non poteſt grande & 
ſablime quidquam mſi mota mcns, & quamdin apnd ſe eft. Its 
a a:lightfull thing ſometimes to be madde, a ſweet matter in ſome 
eaſes to be fooliſh: The minde wnleſſeit be altogether imployed,car 
ane no oreat matter , or attempt any thing of moneent as long as 
i wholly collefted within it ſelfe, 

And this 1s the cauſe why man hath good reaſon to keepe 
it within narrow bounds, to bridle and binde ic with Religi- 
ONS, 


reaſon, invention, werity theregf. 65 
ons, Lawes,Cnſftomes, Sciences, Precepts, Threatnings,Pro- 
miſes mortall and immorrtall, which norwithſtanding yet we 
ſee, that by a lawlefle-kinde of liberty it freerh ic ſelte, and 
 eſcapeth all theſe , ſo vnruly1sir by nature, fo fierce, ſo opi- 
natiue : and therefore it is to be led by Art, ſince by force it 
can not, Natura contumax eff animus hunanns, in contrarium 
atg, arduumnitens, ſequiturg, facilins quam aucitar, ut generoſi 
& nobiles equi melins facili freng reguntur, The minde of man is 

naturally pubborne , alwayes inclining to difficult and contrary 
things,& doth eaſier follow than is led by force like unto generous 
horſes,that are better gouerned with an caſte bridle,then a cutting 
bit . Ic is aſurer way gently to tutorit, and to lay it aſleepe, 
than to ſuffer it to wanderatic ownepleafure : for ifit benor 
well and orderly: gouerned, ( as they of the higheſt c/aſis 
which before wee ſpake of) or weake, and ſofrand pliant(as 
thoſe of the lower ranke) it will loſe it ſelfe in the liberty of ic 
owne iudgement : and theretore it 1s neceſſary that it be by 
ſome meanes or other held backe, as hauing more need of 
lead than wings, ofa bridle than of a ſpurre ;zwhuch the grear 
Lawyers and Founders of States did eſpecially regard, as well 
knowing, that peopleofan indifferent ſpirir, liued in more 

quiet and content,than the ouer-quicke and ingenious, There 
haue been more troubles & ſedirions in ten yeeres in the on- 
ly city of Florence, than in fiue hundred yeercs in the coun- 
tries of che Heluetians and the Retians, Andto ſay thetruth, 

men of a common ſufhciencie are more honeſt , better citi- 

zens , more pliant, and willing to ſubmit themſclues to che 

yoke of the lawes , their ſuperiours, reaſon it ſelfe, chan thoſe 

quicke and cleere ſighted men, that cannot keepe themſelues 

within their owne skinnes, The fineſt wits are not the wiſeſt 

men, 

The Spirir hath tt maladies, defeRts, tares or refuſe, as well 


as the body and much more, more dangerous,and more incu- The defett of 
rable : but that wee may the berter know them, wee muſt di- '* ſpirit, 


ſinguiſh chem: Some are accidental], and which come from 


Accidentall pro- 


clſe-where, and thoſe ariſe from three cauſes ; the diſpoſition ceeding from 
of the body , for itis manifeſt chat the bodily malady which three cauſes. 
alter the temperature thereof, doclikewiſe alter theſpirit and 1+ The body. - 


mdgement ; or from the j1] compolicion of the ſubſtance of 
F the 
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the braine, and organs of the reaſonable Soxle, wheeher ir be 
by reaſon oftheir Fl formation ,. as in thoſe that haue their 
heads ill made, <ither coo. round, or too long, or.too little, or: 
by accident of ſome blow or wound , Theſecond is the vni- 
uerſall contagion of vulgar and crroneous opinions in the 
world , wherewith che Spirze being preoccupated, tainted, 
and ouercome, or which 1s worſe, made eats. nt and mane 
cled with certaine fantafticall opinions, it cuerafcerwards fol. 
loweth and iudgeth according to them, without regard either 
of farther enquiry, or recoiling backe: from which dangerous. 
deluge all ſpirits haucnorforce.and.ſftrength .to defend them. 
ſclues, 

The third much more neere, is the maladieand corrupti- 
on of the wall, and the force of the paſſions , this.15 a world 
turned toplic curuy: the will is madeto followthe vnderſtan- 
ding as a guide and lampe vnto it 3 but being corrupted and. 
ſeized on by the force of the paſſions ( or rather. by thefall of 
our firſtfather Adan ) doth likewiſe perhaps corruptthe vn- 
derſtanding , and ſo from hence come-the greateſt part of our 
erroneous iudgements.: Enuy, Malice, Hatred, Loue, Feare, 
make vs to reſpect, toiudge, to take things others than they. 
are, & quite otherwiſe chan we ought,from whence commeth 
that common cry , Iudge wichout paſſion , Fromhence it 1s 
that che beautifull and generous attions of another-man are 
obſcured by vile and baſe miſ-conſtrutions', that vaine and 
wicked cauſes and occaſions are feined, This isa great vice and, 
aproofe of a malignant nature and licke iudgement, in which. 
there is.neither- great ſubtil:y. nor ſufficiency, . but malice 
enough , This procecderh either from the enuy chey beareto 
the glory of another man , or becauſe they iudge of others ac- 
cording to themſclues,or becauſe they haue their taſte altered, 
and their ſight ſo troubled , that they cannot diſcerne the 
clecre ſplendor.of vercue in itnatiue purity,. Fromthis ſelfe- 
ſame cauſe and ſource it commeth , that wee make the vertues 
and vices of another man to preuaile ſo much , and extend: 
them farther than wee ought, that from particularities wee. 
draw conſequents and generall conclulions : if he be a friend. 
all fits wel] about him , his vices ſhall be vertues : ithee bean. 
enemy or of aconttary faftion,there is nothing good.in = G; 

1110- 


reaſon, inuention, veritie thereof @— by 


inſomuch that we ſhame our owne iudgement, to ſmooth vp 
our owne paſſions. Bur this reſts nor heere,but goerh yer far- 
ther; for the greateſt part of thoſe impieries, hereſies, errours 
mn our faith and religion, -1fwe looke well into 1r, 1s ſprung 


from our wicked and corrupt willes, from aviolentand vo- prod 31. 


lupcuous paſſion , which afterwards drawerh-vnto it the vn-2.Paral.15. 


. . . . .R IC 
derſtanding it ſelf, Sedit popmlizs manaucare, bibere &c, quod 3. ins: 


De civitate De. 


wvHlt non quod eſt credit quicnpit errare:The people fitteth downe 
fo eat and drinke &c. Hee that hath a meaning to goe aſtray, 
beleenes exery thing as hee worild hane it , not as it is indeed, In 
ſuch ſort that what was done in the beginning with ſome 
ſcruple and- doubt , hath beene afrerwards held and mains 
tained for awerity'and reuclation from heauen : that which 
was onely in the ſenſualiry , hath taken place in the higheſt 
part of the vnderſtanding : that which was nothing elſe bur 
a paſſion and a pleaſure, hath beene made a religious matrer 
and an article of faith : ſo ſtrong and dangerous 1s the conta-= 
:Sion ofthe faculties of the Soule amongſtchemſelues , Theſe 
arethe chree outward cauſes of the faults and miſ-carriages of 
the Spirit, iudgement and vnderſtanding of man 5 The b0o- 
dy, eſpecially the head, ſicke, or wounded , or ill faſhioned ; 
The world with the anticipated opinions and ſuppoſitions 
thereof; ' The ill eſtate of the other faculties of the reaſonable 
Soule, which ate all inferiour vntoit. Thefirftare pitiful, 
and ſome of them to be cured , ſome not : the ſecond are 
excuſable and pardonable : the third are accuſable and'pu- 
nithable for ſuffering ſuch a diſorder ſo neere them as this 15 3 
thoſe that ſhould obey the Law, to take'vpon: them to giue 
the Law. 
There are other defetts of che Spirit, which are more natu- 


1s pride & preſumption (the firſt and originall fault of all the 
world, the plague of all ſpirits, andthecauſe of all ewls ) by 
whicha man is only contctic with himſelfe, will nor giue place 
to another, diſdaineth his counſels, _— himſelfein his 
owne opinions, takes vpon him to tudge and condemne o- 
thers,yea euen that which hevnderſtnds no:, Teis cruly ſaid, 
that the beſt and happieſt d&1{tribution thar God'cuer made, is 
ofiudgemenr becauſe enery man is: content witlrhis m— 
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.and thinkes he hath enough, Now this malady proceederh 
fromthe ignorance of our {clues , We neuer vnderitand futh- 
ciently and truly cheweaknefleof our ſpirit ; burche greateſt 
.diſcaſe of the. ſpirit is ignorance, nor of Arts and: Sciences, 
and, whats included in the writings of ochers, but of irſelfe, 
for which cauſe this firſt booke hath beene written, | 


CHar, XV, 


Of Memory. 

Emory is many times taken by the vulgar ſort for the 

ſenſe aud ynderſtanding ,/ but norſotruly and proper 
ly : for boch-by reaſon ( as hath bcene ſaid þ and: by experi- 
ence , the cxcellencie of the one is oxdimarily, accompanied 
with the weaknetleof the other, and to fay the truth,it 18 a fa- 
culcy very profitable tor the world, but yer comes farre ſhort of 
the vnderſtanding,and of all cheparts of rhe Sex{e.ische more 
delicate, and molt fraile, The excellency thexeof-is nat very 
requilite , but to chxee. ſorts of people; : Merchants or men of 
Trade, great talkers , (tor the ftore-houte of the memory is 
more full and furniſhed, than that of invention , for heethat 
wants,1t comes {hort, and mult he faincto framie his ſpecth 
out of the forge,gthis ownejnuention) and liars, miewdarem.c- 
portet eſſe memorem : It behoteth alia? to haue a 'gqod memory, 
From:the wane of memory proceed theſe commadiries : ro lic 
feldome, to talke lictle,to forger oftences.., An indifferent me 
moryſufticeth forall; 3 Ed vth yvedo biluod) 1d 9 hes 
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turbation.of the world proceedsfrom ic { as-wee haue ſaid be- 
fare, it is.cither che, onely , orar leaſt the moſt aRiue and ſir- 
ring: -faculcy of the Soule,) The etie&ts chercof are maruel- 
lous and frange.;.it workerh not onely in ic owne proper 9 

ic 
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dic andSoule, but inchatof another man, yeait produceth 
contrary effects : it makes a man bluſh , wax pale, tremble, 
doce, to Wauer 3 theſeare the leaſt and the belt : it takes away 
the power and vſe of the ingendring parts, yea when there is 
mol needof them, and is the cauſe why men are more ſharpe 
and auſtere, not only towards themſelues bur others, witnelle 
thoſe ties and bands whereof the world is full, which are for 
the moſt part impreſſions of the apprehenſion and of feare. 
And contrariwiſe, without endeuour, without obie,& euen 
in ſlecpe it ſatisfiech the amorous delires , yea changerh che 
ſex, witneſle Lxcins Coſſities, whom Plixie affirmeth to haue 
ſeenc to be changed from a woman to a man , the day of his 
mariage ; and diuers the like : it maketh ſometimes ignomi- 
njoully, yea it killeth and makes aborriue the fruic within the 
wombe z it takes away a mans ſpeech, and giues it to him that 
neuer had it, as tothe ſonne of Cre/# : it taketh away mo- 
tion,ſenſe, reſpiration. Thus weſec how it worketh in the bo- 
dy. Touching che Soule : it makes aman to loſe his vnder- 
ſanding, his knowledge, iudgement ; ic turnes him foole and 
mad-man, witneſſc Gallus Vibis, who hauing ouer-bent his 
ſpirits in comprehending the ellence and motions of folly, ſo 
dllodged and diſ-joynted his owne judgement, that he could 
neuer ſettle ir againe : irinſpireth a man with the fore-know- 
ledge ofthings ſecretandto come, and cauſeth thoſe inſpira- 
tidns, predi&tions,and maruellous inuentions, yea it rauiſheth 
with extaſles : it killeth not ſeemingly but in good earneſt, 
witnelle that man whoſe eyes being couercd to recciue his 
death , and vncoueredagaine, to the end he might readehis 
pardon, was found itarke dead vpon the ſcaffold , To bee 
briefe , from hence ſpring, the greateſt part of thoſe things 
which the common ſort of people call miracles, viſions, cn- 
chantments. Tr is not alwayes the deuill , or a familiar ſpirir, 
as now adayes the ipnorant people thinke, when they cannot 
| finde the reaſon of that they ſec 3 nor alwayes the ſpirit of 
God (for theſe ſupernaturall motions weſpeake not oft heere) 
bur for the moſt parc it is the effeK of the imagination,orlong 
ofthe agent who ſayth & doth ſuch things; or of che patient 
and ſpectator, who thinks he ſeerh thathe ſeerh not , It 1san 
excellent thing and neceflary in ſuch a caſe , to know wiſely 
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how to diſcerne the reaſon thereof, whether it be naturall or 
ſupernatural, falſe or true, Ncretro ſpiritwum , eA diſcerning 
of ſpirits, And notto precipitate our 1dgements, as the moſt 
part ofthe common people doc by the want thereof, 

In his part and tacuiry of the ſoule doth opinion lodge, 
which is a vaine, Jight, crudeandimperfe& judgement of 
things drawne from the outward ſenſes, and common re- 
porr, ſecling and holding irſelfe to be good in the imagina- 
tion, and neuer arriuing to the vnderſtanding, there to be ex- 
amincd, (ifted, and Jaboured ; and to be made reaſon which 
1s atrue, perfe&t and ſolide judgement of things : and there- 
fore it 15 vncertaine, inconltant, fleeting, deceittuil , a very ill 
and dangerous guide, which makes head againſt reaſon , 
whereof it is a ſhadow and image, though vaineand vntrue, 
Itis the morher of all miſchiefes, confuſtons,diforders : frum 
itſpring all paſſions, all croubles. Ir is the guide of tooles, 
ſots, the vulgar ſort, as reaſon of the wiſe and dexterious, 

It is nor the truch and nature of things which doch thus 


The world j led ſtirre and moleſt our ſoules , it 1s opinion , according to that 


by opinion. 


ancientſaying; Men are tormented by rhe opinions that they 
haue of things, not by thethings themſelues. Opmrione ſepins 
quan re laboramiu : plura ſunt qua nos tenent, quam que pre- 
munt. We are more troubled with the opinion of things, than with 
the things thewiſelnes ; there are mere things that hold vs, than 
which preſſe or vrge vs, Theverity and Eſſixre of things en- 
treth notinto vs , norlodgeth neere vs ofitſelfe, by it owne 
proper ftrength and authority: for were it ſo,all things ſhould 
be receiued ofall, all alike, and after the ſame faſhion ; all 
fhould be of like credit, and truth it ſelfe , which 1s neuer but 
one and vniforme, ſhould be embraced thorowout the whole 
world. Now foraſmuch as theres ſo great a variety, yeacon- 
trariety of opinions.in rhe world , and there isnor any thin 
concerning which all doe generally accord, no not the wiſc! 
and beſt borne and bred; it giueth vs to vaderſtand , that 
things enter into vs by compolition , yeelding chemſelues to 
our mercy and deuotion, lodging themſelues neere vnto vs, 
according to our pleaſure, and humour, and temper of our 
ſoules, T hat which ] belecue, I cannot make my companion 
belceue ; but, which 15 more,whatI doc firmly belccue to Gay, 
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I cannot aſſure my ſelfethat I ſhall beleeueto morrow : yea 
itis cercaine that ar anothex timel ſhall iudge quite otherwiſe, 
Doubtleſlc euery thing taketh in vs ſuch place, ſuch ataſte, 
ſuch a colour , as wee chinke beſt to giue vntoir, and ſuch as 
che inward confticucion of the ſoule1s , Omnia wnnda nun- 
dis, immunda immundss : eAll things are cleane, to the pure and 
 Cleane , 45 alſo vncleane to the impure and uncleane. As our ap- 
arell and accoutrements doe as well warme vs,not by reaſon 
of their hear , bur our owne,, which they preſerue, aslikewiſe 
nouriſh the coldneſle of the ice and ſnow ; we do firſt warme 
them with our hear , and they in recompence thereofpreſerue 
our hear. 
Almoſt allthe opinions that we haue , wee haue not but 
from authority : we belccue, we 1udge, wee worke , we lue, 
we die, andall ypon credit , cuen as the publique vſeand cu- 
ſtome teacheth vs ;z and wedoe well therein : for wee are too 
weake to tdge and chuſc of our ſelues 3 no the wiſe doe it not, 


as ſhall be ſpoken, 
Crare. XVII. 
Of the Will, 


Lib,1.chap.x, 
OF 2. 


Tx ewill is a great part of the reaſonable ſoule , of very Theprebemi- 
great importance, and it ſtandeth vs vpon abouc a}l 7exce andim- 
things to ſtudy how to rule it , becauſe yponit dependerh al- Ur oY of the 


moſt our whole eſtate and good, 


Ironely is truly ours, and in our power ; all the reſt, vnder=- The compariſon 
ſtanding,memory, imagination may be taken from vs,altered, bereof with the 
troubled with a thouſand accidents : not the will, underſiandmy, 


Secondly, this is that, that keepeth a man intire, andim- Doubtfull;fnot 


portech him much : for he that hath giuen his will, is no more (roxcops. 


his owne man,neither hath he any thing of his owne. 
- Thirdly , this is it whereby weare made and called good 
or wicked,which giuerh vs the temper and the tinQure. 
As of allthe goods that are in man, vertue or honeſty 1s 
the firſt and principall , and which doth farre excell know- 
ledge, dexterity 3 ſo wee cannot but confetle, that thewall 


Where vertue and goodnclle lodgeth , is of all others the mot 
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excellent : and tofſay the truth, aman 1s neither good nor 
wicked, honeſt nor diſhoneſt, becauſe he vnderſtandeth and 
 knowcth thoſe things tharare good, and faire, and honeſt, or 
wicked and diſ-honeſt ;- bur becauſe he loueth chem, and hath 
dclire and will towards them, The vnderſtanding harh other 
preheminences : for its vnto the will. as the husband tothe 
wife , the guide and lighe vnto thetraueller , butinchis ir gi- 
ucth place vnto the will, 

The true difference betwixt theſe: faculties 1s , inthat by 
the vnderſtanding things enter into the ſoule, and ir recei- 
ueth chem (as thoſe words, to apprehend, conceiue, compres- 
hend, the true offices thereof doe import) but they enter nor 
entirc, and ſuch as they are , but according to the proportion 
and capacity of the vnderſtanding : whereby the grearcſt 
and the higheſt do recoile anddjuide themſelues. after a.ſort, 
by this entrance, as the Oceanencreth not altogether.inro 
the editerrane ſea, but according to the proportion of the 
mouth of the Scrair of Gibraltar , By the will, on the other 
ſide, the ſoule gocth forth of it, and lodgerh andliucth elſe- 
where in the ching beloued , into which it transformed it 
felfe ; and therefore bearech the name, theritle, the livery, 
being called verruous, vitious, ſpirituall, carnall:: whereby 
it followeth, thatche will is enobled by Jouing thoſe things 
thar are high _ worthy of loue; is vilified, by:giuingit 
felfe to thoſe things that are baſe and vaworthy; as a wife ho» 
noureth or diſhonoureth. her ſclte by that husbandthatſhee 
hathtaken. | | 

Experienceteacheth vs , thatthyee things doe ſharpen our 
will, Difficultie, Raritie, and Abſence, or feare to loſe the 
thing ; as thethree contrary dull ir, Facility, Abundance, or 
Sattery , and daily preſence or allured fruition, The three 
former giue priceand credit tothings, the three lacter ingen- 
der contempt, Our will is ſharpened by, oppoſition, it op- 
poſeth it felte againſt deniall, On the other ſide, our appe- 
cite contemneth and letterh paſſe that which it hath in polleſ- 
ſion , and xunnes after that which:iit hath not, Permſſum /it 
vile nefas : qued licet ingratum eff, quod non licet acrins writ : 
Things permitted we deſpiſe,andihat which 1s lawful we lothe,but 
violently purſne thoſe things that are prohibited, Yeaitis ſeene 
in 
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in all forts of pleaſures, Owninm rernm voluptas ipſo quo debert 
fugare periculo creſcit : All pleaſures are increaſed een with the 
danger wherewith they owght to'be deſpiſed. Fnfomuch that the 
two extremes, the defe& and cheabundance; the deſire and 
thefruttion, doeput vs to like paine. And this 1s the.caufe why 
things are nor truly eſteemed as they ought, andthar there 1s 
no Prophet in hts owne Countrey.. . -- 

\ How wee are to dire and rule our willes, ſhall bee ſai 

heercafcer, 


. { 
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An Adaerriſemecnt. 


T He matter of the paſſions of che minde is very greatand ,;, 
plenrifull, and takes vp a great roome in this doQtrine of g, ,, Lib.z. a 
Wiſdome. To learne how to know them , and ro-diftinguiſh the veriues of 
them, is the fubie& of this booke;” The generall rerhedics to /r1itsde and 
bnidle., rule, and gouerne then, the fubiett of 'the fecond LeMPEVANGEs 
booke, The particular remedics of euery one of them,ofthe 

third booke, following the mechod'of this booke, ſer downe 

in the Preface, Now that in this firſt booke wee may attaine 

the knowledgeof. them, we will firſt ſpeake of them in gene- 

rallin this firſt Chapter, afcerward inthe Chapters following 

particujarly of euery one of them, I haue nor ſeene any thac 

painterh them out morerichly,and to the life,than Ls Sienr du 

Var in his licde morall bookes, whereof I haue made gogd 

vie in'this-paſſionare fubicQ, © | 


Cnae, XVIIL, 
Of the paſſions in generall, 


PASon is a Violent notion of the: Soxle inthe ſenſitive _ x 
part thereof, which.is made cither to follow that which 7 deſcription 
the Soul thinketh to bee good for it, ortoflic that which ir of paſſions. 
 takes.to beewll, - | | | 
Bur ic is neceflary that wee, know howtheſe motions are | .,, = _ 
made,' howthey ariſc and kindle themſclues in vs' 3 whicha ;jz, * 


Mail 
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man may repreſent by: diuers meanes and compariſons : firſt 
inregard of their agitation and violence, The Soule which 
is burone inthe body. hath many and divers powers, accor- 
ding.to.che diuers veſlels whetein ic 1s retained , the inſtru- 
ments whereof it makerh vie, andthe obietts which are pre- 
ſented vato it. Now when the parts wherein its incloſed, 
doe not retaine and occupy it, but according to the propor- 
tion of tem copaciyy and.as farre forth as 1t is necetlary for 
their true vie; the effects thereof are ſweet, benigne, and 
well goucrned : but when contrariwiſe the parts thereof haue 
more morion and heat than isneedfull for them, they change 
and become hurtfull ; no otherwiſe than the beames of the 
Sunne, which wandering according to their naturall liberty, 
doe ſweetly and pleaſingly warme 3 if they be recolleed and 
eathered intothe concauities of a burning glaſle, they burne 
and conſume that they were wont to nourifh and quicken, 
Againe, they haue diuers degrees in their force of agitation z 
and as they hauemoreor.letle, ſo they arcdiſtinguiſhed ; the 
indifferent ſuffer chemſclues to bee tafted. and digeſted, ex- 
preſiing themſelues by words and tcares, the greater and 
more violent aſtoniſh the ſoule , opprelle it , and hinder the 
liberty of it a&tions, Cure lenes loqunutar , ingentes ſtnpent. 
Fes cares moone the tongue, but great canſe aftoniſhment and 
tence, Segura oe LF 

Secondly, in regard of the vice, diſorder, and iniuſtice 


Of their vice and that 15 in theſe paſſions, we may compareman ro a Common- 


irrezularity, 


wealc, andthe ſtate of the ſoule toattare royall, wherein rhe 
Soueraigne for the gouernment.of ſo:many people hath vn- 
der-magiſtrates, vnto whom for the exerciſe of their char- 
ges hec giucth lawes and ordinances, referuing vnto himſclfe 
the cenſuring of the greateſt and moſt important occurrents, 
Vpon this order dependeth the peaceand proſperity of the 
ſtate : and contrariwiſe, 1f the Magiſtrates, which areas the 
middle fort betwixt the, Prince and.the-people, ſhall fuffer 
themſclues either to bee deceiued by tacility, or corrupted by 
fauour 3 and without reſpe& cither of their Soucrargne , or 
the lawes by him eſtabliſhed , ſhall vſe their owne authority 
in.the execucion of their affaires-;/ they fill allwith' diforder 
and confufion,. Eucn ſoin man; the:ynderſtanding/is the So- 


ucraignc, 


of the paſnonsin overall. Ii 


veraigne , Which hath vnder ita power'eſtimatine , and' ima- 
ginacue, 28 2 Magiſtrate , bothto take knowledge, and to 
judge by the reporc of rhe ſenſes of all things'tharthall be pre- 
ſented, and romoue our affections , for the betrer execution 
of the 1udgements thereof : for the conduR and direQion 
whereof in cheexerciſe of 1t charge, the lawand lighr of Na- 
ture Was giuen vnto 1t.: and. morcouer, as a helpe in all 
doubts, irmay hauerecourſe vntothe counſell of theſaperi- 
our and ſoueraigne, the vndeiſtanding.” And thus you ſee che 
order of the happy ſtare heereof : bur che vnhappie is when 
this power whuch is vnder the vnderſtanding, and above the 
ſenſes, whereanto the firſt indgementof thingsappertainerh, 
ſufterech 1t ſelte for rhe moſt parr to bee cottrupred 'and decei- 
ved, whereby it indgeth wrongfully and rathly, and afer- 
wards manageth and mooueth our affe&ions to 1ll purpoſe, 
and fillech vs wich much crouble and vnquietneſſe, Thar 
which molcſterh and corruptreth this power, are firſt the ſen- 
ſes, which comprehend not che true and inward nature of 
things, .but onely the face and ourward forme, carrying vnto 
the ſoule the;mage of things, with ſome fauourablecommen- 
dation, and as it were a fore-udgement, and preiudicate opi- 
nion of their qualities, according as they finge them pleaſin 
andagrecable ro their particular, and not profitable and ne- 
cellary for the yniuerſall good of man': and ſecondly, the 
mixcure of the falſe and indifferent iudgement of che vulgar 
fort, From theſe two, falſe aduiſements and reports of the 
Senſes, and vulgar ſort, isformed in the foule an inconſide- 
rate opinJon, which we conceme of things, whether goodor 
1, proficable or harctull, co befollowed or c{chewed ;z which 
doubtletlc isa very dangerous guide, and raſh miſtretfe : for 
itis no ſooner concejued, but preſently without the commit- 
ting of anything to diſcourſe and vnderſtanding, it polleſ- 
ſethir ſelfe of our1magination, and-as within a Citadell, hol- 
deth thefort again{tright and reaſon, afterwards it deſcendeth 
into our hearts, and remooucth our affetions, with violent 
motiues of hope, feare, heauineſle, pleaſure. To bee briefe, 
It makesall the fooles, and the ſedicions of the ſoule, which are 
the paſſions, to ariſe. 
I will likewiſe declare the ſame thing , by another _ 
| cude 


O;inion. 
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4 
T be diftiyfiion 
of the Paſſions 
accoraing to 
their obiett and 
ſubreti. 
Of the contupiſ- 
cible fix. 


tude of military policy. The Sex/es are the Sextinicls of the - 
Soxle, watching tor the preſcruation thereof, and meſſengers 
or ſcouts to ſerueas miniſters and inſtruments to the vnder. 
ſtanding, the ſoucraigne partof the Soxle, And forthe better 

erformance heercof, they haue recciued power to appre- 
nay che things, todrawthe formes, and to embrace or reie& 
them , according as they ſhall ſeeme agrecableor odious vnto 
cheir nature. Nowan exerciling cheir charge , they. muſt bee 
contentto know, and to giue knowledgeto others of whac 
doch patle, not enterpriſing co remoue greater forces, leſt by 
that meanes they put all into an «/arwm and confuſion. As in 
an Arnie, the Sentinels many times by want of the watch. 
word, and knowledge of the dellcigne and purpoſe of the 
Captainethat commandeth , may bee decciued, and take for - 
their ſuccour their enemies diſguiſed which come vnto rhem, 
or for enemies thoſe that come to ſuccour : So the Senſes by 
not apprehending wharſocuer is rcafon , are many times de- 
ceived by an appearance, and take that for a friend which is 
our enemy, And when vpon this thought and reſolution,not 
attending the commandement of reaſon, they goeabour to re- 
mooue the power concupiſcible and iraſcible , they raiſe aſe- 
dition and tumulc inbur ſoules, during which time, reaſon is 
not heard, nor the vnderſtanding obeyed. 

By this time we ſce thezr regiments, their rankes, their ge- 
nerall kindes and ſpeciall. Euery paſſion is moued by the ap. 
pearanceand —_— cither of what is good , or what 1s ill, 
If by that which is good,and that the ſoule doe ſimply ſo con- 
{ider of it, this motion 1s called Loue, If ir be preſent and ſuch 
whereof the. Soxle in it ſelfe taketh comfort, it is called plex 
ſure and joy; if at bee to come, 1t 1s called delire : 1f by that 
which is euill, it1s hate ; if 1t be preſent 1n our (clues, it15 ſors 
row and griefe: if in another, it s pity : if it beeto come,it 1s 
feare. And theſe which arifc in vs by che obic& of an appx 
rent evill, which wee abhor and flie from, deſcend more deep- 
lie into our hearts, andariſe with greater difficulty, And this 
is the firſt band of rhat ſeditious rout , which trouble the reſt 
and quiet of our ſouleszchar is, in checoncupiſcible part, the 
effects whereof notwithſtanding they are very dangerous, 


yet they are not fo violent as thoſe chat follow chem : for _ 
ri 


ſentech.ic {elfe,, doe. palleznconcinently img theiraicible, pars, 
ha is ca {2y,y 4nFo:ghaticompalle where cheſoule ſeeketh che 
meanes to-9btazne ox, auld thatwhichſeemerh varo; it cher 
good orill, And then euen asa wheelethar is already in mo- 
tion, receiuing another notion by gnew force, rturnes wich 
farre greater ſpeede ; ſo the Sowle being already mooued by 
che firtt apprehenſion , 4wyRIng-aleconyl endeuourto che firſt, 
carricth it ſelfe with farre more violence than before, and is 


tired vp by pailions'morepuilfant and ditheulrto beta; 
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firſt mocions- formed. 1p ghis part, by che obieRt which pre- 


In the raſci:le 
fue. 


inaſmuch as they are. doubled,andnow coupled4o the farnicr, 


vaiting chemſelyes, anctbackingthe.aneghs hrker by amuth- 
al confetc':: 4orchefurit paions, which artfiirmedivporran 
obieftot an dppcaring.good,;. earring uno tenfidatcren of 
mcahes whereby co'ebraineit , ſtirre ypanys cirficr hope or 
deſpaire, They:that are fgrmed vpon an objett of an euillto 
come, i{rre yp.1n vs either tears , or the concrary which 1s.au- 
dacity. z;ofa prefent enubthaolgrand cautaget which paſiions 
are-fteangely: violent 5 4ndwholly pecuere che teafangubich 
they findealready ſhaken;: Thus yo ſee the principall-windes 
from whenee'ariſe the tempetts, of dur; Sow/e, .andthe-pitte 
whereousi chcy ri{t 1s noching elſebuvihd opmion; which 
commonly as-fal fg Wanting viiceftaſhin gtinerdty. ch ndrure, 
verity,xeaſongcertaitity):tiaydman hathchatrherhingsthar 
preſeni'themſchies vero veg are eicher good -brilt:-forhauing 
eonceiued chem'to.beſuch, weeicher follow:chem;or with' via- 
ketce the fromechem., And theſe.areour,paſſipns... 
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\ J" E:WHL inetcat ob them nerrepehatsvemaythereby:ſec 
| I, Y V-- their follzes vdtig, gafery,uulice,Srhactoulnetic 


that is in them,to the end wee may knowand learne howiiuftly 


to hate them, The counſell that is giuen for che auoidance of _ 


them, is inthe bookes following, Theſe are therwo parrs 0 


e 1+b. 3, inthe 
vertue of Fortte 


.Phyliche , to ſhew the malady, and to gue the remedy. Irre- ,,,..; hoy 
manerh therefore, that hcere wee firſt ſpeake of all thole thar perance, 


reſpect 


The difflnFion 
of loue and com- 
pariſon. 


Tih.3, 


reſpe& the appearing good , which are lovle and the kindes 


.thereof, deſire, hope, deſpaire, ioy z and afterwards all choſe 
tharreſpe&theill, which aremany; choler, hatred, enuy,ice. 


loulie, rcucnge, cruelty, feare, ſadneſle, compaſſion, 
_-Cnay, XIX. 
622020 Of Lonein gentral. g | Ma 
r He-firſt and chiefe miſtreſſe of all the paſſions is5Loue, 
:&: which cofiliſteth of divers ſubieas, and whereof there are 


druers ſorts-and degrees, ' There are three principall kindes 
wntowhichall che reſtare referred { wee ſpeakeof the vitious 


andpaſhonare loue,;for of the vercuous, 'which is Amity, 


Charicy; Dile&ion; wee will ſpeake in the vertue of Tuſtice) 
that is to ſay, Ambitionor Pride, whichisthe loue of great 
nelleand honour ; Couetouſnetle, the loue of riches; and'vo. 
lupwous'or carnall loue, -Behold heere the chreegultes , and * 


precipitareſtcepes, from whichfewchereare that can defend 


themſclues : the three plagues and-infefions ofall that wee 
hauc in hand, .che minde, body and goods : the armories of 
thoſerthree captatne enemies of the health and quiet of man- 


kinde; theDenill;chefieſh;the world. Theſe arem truth three 


powers,the moſt common and vniuerſall paſhons:' and there- 
forethe Apoſtle hach diuided into theſe three , whatſocueris 
intheworld 5; Qnicquid eſt in munde,eft concupiſcentiaoculorum, 
ant carnts, aut ſupetbiavite: All that is mwtheworld, 4s thelaft 
of the eies , the concupiſcence of the fl:ſh, and the pride of life, 
Ambition, 'as more ſpiriruall;, foicis more high and noble 
than the others. Voluptuous loue,, as more naturall and ynt- 
uerſall ( for ir is euen1n beaſts themſclues , where the reſt are 
not )ſo ic is more violent, and lefſe vicious: I ſay fimply vio- 
lene, for ſometimes Auibltion excels it: bur this is ſomept- 
ticular tmalady,. Couvrouſnelle of all the reſt is the'fickeſt md 


.moſt ſocciſh, n 
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 Cyay, XX 
Of Ambition... | 


Mbicion (whichis a thirft af:er honour and glory, a 


glucronous and exceſiue deſire of greatneile) is a ſweet TÞ* deſcription. 


and plcaſing paſſion , which diſtilleth calliy inco generous: 
ſpirirs, buc 1s nor withour paine.got fortliagaine.-:;:Werhinke 
it.is our duties to embrace what 1s good, and amongſt-rhoſe 
goodthings, wee account of honour morechan themall, See 
heere the reaſon, why with all our ſtrength wee runne vato it, 
An ambitious man wil alwayes beche fifty hee never lookes 
backward; but will forward:to. thoſe that arcibeforehiim: and 
itis a grektergricte vato him to {utter one to go beyond him, 
thanar is pleature viito him, to leaue a thouſand behinde him. 


Habet hoc vitium omits ambitio, en reſpicit : All ambition hath Seneca, 


thu vice , not to looke backe, It. is twofold «;,theone of -glony 
and bonour, the other of: greatnefſe: and command : that 1s 
profitable to the world, and in ſome:ſeriſe permitted, as ſhall 
beproued : this-pernitious;. v 

The ſeed and roor of ambition 1s naturall in vs, There 1s a 


prouverberhat ſaith, That nature ts. contentwith alittle: and 7t js naturall, 


another quitecomrary, That nature 4s never ſatisfied , never 
content ;z-bur ir ft:]] defireth, hath a will co mount higher, and 
toenrich it ſelfe, and it goeth not a ſlow paceneither, but with 
2 looſe bridle it runneth headlong to greatneile and glory. 
Natura noſtra impery eft auida, & ad implendum cupiditatens 
preceps : Wee are naturally greedy of authority and empire', .and 
runne headlong to the ſatisfying of onr deſires. And with ſuch 
force and violence doe ſome men runne, that they breake 
their owne necks, as many great men hauedone, euecn at the 
dawning asit yrere, and vpon the point of entranceand full 
fruition of that greatneſſe which hath coſt them-ſo deare, It 
1s naturall and very powerfull paſſion, and in the end it is 
the laſt chat leaueth vs -: and thereforeone calleth ir, The ſhirt 


I 


of the ſoule : becauſe iris the laſt vice it putteth off. Zriams Tacitus, - 


ſapientibus cupido glorie nouiſſuma exxritur, The laft vice which 
encn the wiſe. abandon 15 deſire of glory, 
Ambition 


4 
The careof life. 


I Of: Awwbitiog. 


The Fe and thatis, ſoisit the moſt noble andhaughty; the force and py- 
Primacy thereof. 1{Jance thereof is ſhewed,, in that it rmaſtereth and ſurmoun. 


F cariech away che rice,” Whey that hoid thatloucas theſtrons 


| Ambition, as it is the ſtrongeſt and moſt powerfull paſſion 


tech all orher things,cuen the ftrongeſtof the world, yea allo. 
ther paſſionsand afteQtions, enen Joue it ſelfe, which ſeemeth 
neuerthelefſe to contend witirit for the Primacy : As we may 
ſee in all the great men of theworld, Alexander, Scipio, Pom: 
p#y; and/ many other, who haue couragiouſly refuſed ro touch 
the moſt beautifult Damoſcls,-that were in their power, bur- 
ring neuercheletle with ambition ;' yea that vitory they had 
ouerloue; ſerued theirambicion, eſpeciallyin. Ceſar; For ne- 
uer was there a mary moregiuen to amorousdelights,. cuen of 
all ſexes, and all ſorts of-peoplez-witnetfe fo. many exploits 
both at Rowierand:in ſtrange Countries,nor more carciulLand 
curious'in'adorning his perſon z yer ambitiondid alwayes ſo 
carry him, that forhis amorous pleaſures hee neuer Joſt an 
houre of time which he might employ tothe enlargement of 
his grearnelle;; for ambition had the ſoucraigne place in him, 
and did fully pelle]e him; - Wee ſeeon che other {ide thatin 
Marcus Antonius and others, the force of loue: hath made 
them to forget the care and conduct of their affgires. But 
yet both of them being weighed in equal] ballance, ambition 


\ 


ger, {ay thar both the ſouleand the body , the whole man, is 
pollefled by'it, yea that health it felfe dependeth wed, 
on, Bur contrariwiſe it ſeemerh that ambition 1s the ftronger, 
becauſe iris alcogerher ſpirituall, Andin as much as loue poſ 
fetferh thebody ir is therefore themore weake, becauſe it 1s 
ſubje&ro faciery, and therefore capable of remedies , both 
corporall, maturall and ſtrange, asexperienceſheweth.of ma- 
ny, who by diuers meanes haucalaied, yea quite extinguiſhed: | 
the force and fury of this paſſion ; bur ambition is not capa- | 
ble. of ſatiety; yea it is ſharpned [by the fruition of that it deli 
reth; and thereis no way to extinguiſh ir, being alrogerherin r 
the ſoulecit ſelfe and in the reaſon, | | þ 
It doth likewiſe vanquiſhloue and robbeth it, not onely of p 
ic health and tranquillity (for glory and tranquillity arg things. 
that cannoe Jodge rogether) buralſo of it owne —_ life, as ; 
Agrippina the mother of Nerodoth plainly prooue, who del» BW þy 
ring 


Of Ambition. 3x 
ring and conſulting with others co make her ſonne Empe- 
rour, and vnderſtanding that it could not be done , but with 
the loſe of her owne lite, ſhee anſwered, as if Ambition it 
ſelfc had ſpoken ic , Occidar mods imperet : Let me be ſlaine, 
ſo he way raigne. | | ? 
"Thirdly, ambition enforceth all the Lawes, and conſcience #F 
it ſelfe ; the learned haue ſaid of ambition , chat itis the part The lawee. 
of eucry honeſt man alwayes to obey the Lawes , except it be 
in a caſe of ſoueraignty for a kingdome, which only deſerueth 
a diſpenſation , being ſo dainty a morſell, chat it cannotbut 
wr a mans faſt ; S$; violandum eff jus , regnandicanſa vio- 
landuns eff,in cateris pietatem colas, If a man may at any time vi- 
olate Tuſtice, it muſt be to gaine a kingdome ; in the reſt obſeruc 
inffice and pietie. 

Itlikewiſetrampleth vnder foot and contemneth the reue- 6 
renceand reſpef of Religion, witnelle [eroboam, Mabumet, pygjon. 
whoneuer tooke thought for Religion z but tolerated all reli- 

10ns, ſo he mightraigne : and all choſe arch-heretickes who 
The liked betterto be chiefe leaders in crrours and lies with 
athouland diſorders , than tobe diſciples of che truth: and 
therefore ſaich the Apoſtle, that they that ſuffer themſelues to 
be putfed vp with chis paſſion and affe&tion , make ſhip- 
wracke, and wander fromthe faith , 'piercing themſclues tho« 
row with many ſorrowes, 7 

To be ſhort, it offereth violence euen to the lawes of Na- 7 
ture it ſelfe . This hath becne the cauſe of ſo many murders 7! ##forcetb 
ofparents, infants, brothers ; witneſle 4b/alon, Abimelech, Ne". 
Athalias, Romnlis, Sei King ofthe Perſians, who killed both 
his father and brother , Solan the great Turke his two bro- 
thers, So that nothing 1s ableto reſiſt the force of ambition, 


| t beats all to the ground , ſo high and haughty is it, It lod- 

- geth onely in greatmindes, euen in the Angels themſclues, 

þ Ambition 1snot thevice or pafſion of baſe companions, 8 

1 | nor of common or ſmall attempts, and daily enterpriſes : 1t a lofize 


| Renowne and glory doth not proſtitute it ſelfe to ſo baſe a P41 
} | price; it purſueth not thoſe things thar are ſimply and ſolely 
Ss. goo and profitable , but thoſe that are rare , high, difficult, 
range and vnuſuall , That great thirſt after honour and re- 
Þ I Putation, that caſts downe a man , and makes him a begger, 
g | Gr , an 


9 
7thathdiners 
Watts. 


It ;5 4 folly, 


I0 


JI 
It 15 2n(atiable, 


32 of Ambition. 
and to ducke and ſtoop to all ſorts of people,and by all means 
yea the molt abiect, ar whar baſe price ſocuer , 1s vile and dif. 
honourable : ir 1s a ſhame and diſhonour fo to be honoured, 
A- man mult nor be greedy of greater glory than hee is capa- 
ble of ; andco ſwell and co be putted vp for euery good and - 
proficable action,1s to ſhew his ratle while he lifrs vp his head, 

Ambicion hath many and diuers wayes , and praGtiſed by 
diuers meanes: there 1s one way ftrait and open,luch as Alex. 
ander , Ceilar, Themiftacl.s tooke ;. there 1s another oblique 
and hidden, which many Philoſophers and profetlors of pie- 
ty haue taken, who goe forwards by going backward, goe be. 
fore others by going behindechem, not valike to wier-drays- 
ers, who draw ard goe backward ; they would faine be plori. 
ous by contemning glory, And co ſay the cruthythere 1s grea- 


ter glory inretuling and trampling glory vadertoorc, than in 
rt and fruiton thereof, as- P/ato told Diogenes, An 
ambition 1s neuer better carried, better guided, than by wan- 
dering , and vnuſuall wayes. 

Ambition 1s a folly and a vanity , for itis as much as if a 
man ſhould-run to catch the ſinoake in ftead of thelighr, the 
ſhadow in ſtead of the body, to faſten the contentment of his 
minde vpon the opinion of the vulgarſort, voluntarily co re- 
nounce his owne liberty, to tollow the paſſions of others , ro 
enforce himſelfe, to diſpleaſe himiclte tor che pleaſure of the . 
beholders, to lct his owneattecons depend vpon the eyes 
of another fo farre forth to love veriue 2s may be to the li- 
king of the common {ort z to doe good, nor tor the loueof 
good, but reputation, This 1s to be like vnto vellels when 
they are picrced, a man can draw nothing forth before. hee 
giuethema vent, 

Ambition hath no [imits, it1s a gulfe that hath neicher 
brinkenor botrome; it 1s that vacuity which che Philoſophers 
could neuer finde1n Nature z a fire which increaſerh by that 
nouriſhment tharis giuenvntoir, Where ir traly payeth his 
maſter : for ambicion 1s onely tuftinthis, that it ſufhcerh for 
Iis own puniſhment,and 1s executioner to it ſelfe, The wheele 
of {xi 15 the motion of h1s delires, which turne and returne 
vp ind downe, neuer giuing reſt ynto his minde, 

They that will flatter ambucion , fay ic 1s a ſeruant or helpe 
| vnto 


a man ofall other {innes, and in the end,othimſclfe roo z and 
all for vertue : bur it 1510 farrefrom this, thac it hidech ſome. 
times our VIces , bur it takes them nor away , bur ic couereth 
or rather hatchech them for a time vader che deceitfull cin- 
ders of a malicious hypocrifie , with hope to ſet them on fire 
acogerher , when they haue gotten auchority ſufhcient ro 
raigne publiquely and with umpiecy, Serpents loſe nor their 
yenome, though they be frozen with cold,nor an ambirious 
man his vices though with a cold diſſimulation hee couet 
them : for when he 1s arriued to that pitch of height thar hee 
dclired,, herhen makes them teele what heis, And though 
ambition quir a man of all other vices , yet it neuer taketh 
away it fclte . An ambitious man putteth himſelfe forth to 
greatand honourable a&tons , the profit whereof returneth 
to the publique good , but yet he1sneuerthe better man that 
performes them , becauſe they are not the aftions of vertue 
bur of paſſion , ns though that ſaying be often 1n his mouth, 
We arenot bornefor our {clues but the weale publique , The 
means men vſe to mount themſclues to high eſtate, and their 
carriages in their ſtates and charges , when they are arriued 
thereunto, doe ſuthciently ſhew wharmen they are, and cheir 
owne conſciences tell the moſt that follow that dance, that 
howſocuer the publique good be their outward colour , yet 
their owne particular 1s that they intend, 
Particular aduiſements and remedies againſt this euill you 
ſhall finde Ltb.3.cap.q2. 


CHare. XXI, 
Of Courctonſneſſe and her counter-paſſion. 


Oloue and affe& riches 1s couetouſnelle ; not onely the 
loue and affeftion , bur alſo enery ouer-curious care and 
induſtry about riches, yea their diſpenſations themſclues 
and liberty, with Art and roo much attention procured, haue 
a ſent of couctouſnelle : for they are not worthy an earneſt 
care and attention. | | 
The declireof goods , and the pleaſure wetake in poſlelli "gr 
G 
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Of Conetonſneſſe and her counter-paſion. _ 


ynto vertue, and a ſpurre to beautifull ations ; for it quittech Theexeuſes of 


ambition vVaine. 
I 

1Fhat it ts 
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84 Of Conetonſneſſe and her connter-paſſion. 


The force therof, Of them is grounded onely vpon opinion. The immoderate . 


3 
The folly and 
miſery of coue- 
toufneſſe nt fine 
points, 


deſire to get riches is a gangreene in ourſoule, which witha 
venomous heat conſumerh our naturall afteions, to the end 
it might fill vs with virulent humours, So ſoone as it 1s lod. 
ged in our hearts , all honeſt and natura!l affection which wee 
owe cither to our parents orfriends, or our ſelues, vaniſherh 
away . All therelt, in reſpec of ourprofit , ſeemeth nothing, 
yea weeforgetintheend, and contemne our ſeJues , our bo- 
dies, our mindes, forthis tranſitory traſh, and as the Prouctbe 
1s, Weſel] our horſe to get vs hay, 

Couctouſneſle js the vile and baſe paſſion of vulgar fooles, 
who account riches the principall good of man , and feare 
pouercy as the greateſt ewill , and not*contenting themſelues 
with necelſary meanes, which areforbidden no man, weigh 
that is good in a Goldſmiths ballance , when nature hath 
taught vs to meaſure it by the ell of neceſſity , For what gres- 
terfolly can there be than to adore that which Nature it ſelfe 
hath put vnder our feet , and hidden in the bowels of the 
earth , as vaworthy to be ſeene , yea rather to be contemned, 
and trampled vnder foot ? Thus is that chatche onely linne of 
man hath torne out ofthe intrailes of the earth, and brought 
vntolight, to kill himſelte, 7» lucems propter que pugnaremut 
excutimus : nonernbeſcimu ſumma apud nos haberi , que fut- 
runt ima terrarum. We digge out of the bowels of the earth, and 
bring to light thoſe things for which we would fight ; wee are not 
aſhamed to eſteem thoſe things moſt highly which are in the loweſt 
and nethermeſt parts of the earth, Nature ſeemeth euen in the 
firſt birth of gold, and wombe trom whence ir proceedeth, 
after a ſort to haue preſaged the miſery of thoſe that arein 


| Joue with it : for it hath ſo ordered the matter, that in thoſe 


Countries where it groweth , there growes with it neither 
graiſe, norplant, nor other thing that 1s worth any thing , as 
giuing vs to vnderſtand thereby, that in thoſe mindes where 
the defire of this merall growes , there cannot remaine ſo 
much as aſparke of true honour and vertue : for whar thing 
can be more baſe, thanfora man to diſgrade , and ro make 
himſelfe aſeruant, and a flaueto that, which ſhould be ſubictt 
vnco him? Apad ſapientem divitie ſunt in ſervitute, apud Pulth 
in imperio : Riches ſerue a wiſe man, but command a foole. Fora 
6 OE on» COUctous 
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Of Conetonſneſſe and hey counter-paſon. $5 
conetous man ſerues hisriches, notthey him, and heis ſaid 
co haue goods as he hath a feucr , which holdethand tyranni- 
zech ouer a man, not he ouerit. Whatthing more vile than 
to loue that which 1s not good,neither can make a good man, 
yea is common , and in the poſleſſion of themoſt wicked of 
che world, which many times peruert good manners, but ne- 
ver amend them? Without which ſo many wiſe men haue 
made themſclues happy , and by which many wicked men 
haue comet to amiſerable end . To be briefte, whatthing more 
miſerable than to binde the liuing vnto the dead , as Iezer- 
tizs did , to the end their death might be languiſhing and the 
more cruell ; to tie the ſpirit to the excrement and ſcumme of 
the carth ; to pierce thorow his owne ſoule with a thouſand 
torments , which this amorous paſſton of riches brings with 
itz and to intangle himſelfe with the ties and cords of this 
malignant thing , as the Scripture calleththem, which doth 
likewiſe terme them thornes , andtheeues which ſteale away 
the heart of man, ſnares ofthe Deuill, idolatry, and the root 
of all euill . And truly he that ſhall ſce the Catalogue of thoſe 
enuies and moleſtations which riches ingender within the 
heart of man, as their proper thunder-bolt and lightning, 
they would be morc hated than they are now loued , Deſ/unt 
rropie multa , avaritie omnia © in nullam avarus bonus eff, in ſe 
peſſimus. Poyerty wanteth many things, but cop:touſneſſe all ; 
Courtorts man zs good to nonezana worſt of all to himſelfe, 


There1s another contrary paſſion to this, and vicious, to 


= 4 
hateriches , and ro ſpend them prodigally ; this is to refuſe The counter- 
the meanes to doe well , to pur in practiſe many vertues, and P4fion to cout 

: _ I, tonſneſſe 
ro ffie that labour which is tarre greater in the true command . 


and vſe of riches, than in.not hauing them atall z to gouerne 
himſelfe better in abundance than in pouerty . In this there 
is but one kinde of vertue, which 1s, notto faint in courage, 
but to continue firme and conſtant. In abundance there are 
many, Temperance, Moderation, Liberality,Diligence, Pru- 
dence, and fo forth , There, moreis not exprelſed , but that 
helooketo himſelfe : here, thathe attend firſt himſelfe, and' 
thenthegood of others, Hethatis ſpoyled ofhis goods hath 
the more. liberty to attend the more weighty affaires of the 
ſpirit: and for this cauſe many, both Philoſophers and Chri- 

G 3 ſtians, 


It is flrong. natu- 


Why ignomint- 


86 Of carnall Loue. 

ſtians , out of the greatnelle of their courage, haue put itin 
| practiſe. Hedoth likewiſe diſcharge himſelte ofmany duties 
| and difficulties char are required in the good and honeſt go. 
ucrnment of our riches , in their acquiſtrion, conſervation, 
diſtribution , vſe and employment : but he char quitceth him. 
ſelfe of his riches, for this reaſon , flieth the labour and buſji- 
neſſe that belongs vnto them; and quitecontrary doth it not 
our of courage, but cowardize : and.a man may tell him, that 
he ſhakes off his riches , not becauſe they are not profitable, 
bur becauſe he knoweth not how to make vſe of them, how to 
vſethem. And not to be able:to endure riches,is rather weak- 
ncllc of minde, than wiſdome, faith Seneca, 


CrHar. XXII, 
Of carnall Loue, 


FA Arnall Loue1s a feuer and furious paſſion, and very dan- 
gerous vnto him that ſuffereth himſclfe to be carried by 
it : For what becomes of him ? He 1s no more himſelfe ; his 
body endureth a thouſand labours in the ſearch of his plex- 
ſure ; his minde a thouſand hells to fatisfie his deſires , and 
deſire it ſelfe increafing ,. growes into furie, As it is naturall, 
ſo is it violent aud common to all, and therefore in the ation 
thereof it equallerh and couplerh fooles and wiſemen , men 
and beaſts rogether, It maketh all the wiſdome, reſolution, 
contemplation and operation of the ſoule beaſtly and brutiſh, 
Hereby , as likewiſe by ſleepe, Alexander knew himſelfeto 
be a mortall man, becaule both theſe ſuppreſle the faculties of 
the ſoule. 

Philoſophy ſpeaketh freely of all things , that it may the 
better finde out their cauſes, gouerne and judge of them ; ſo 
doth Diuinicie, which is yet more chaſte and more ftrait, 
And why. not, ſince that all things belong varto the juriſditi- 
on and knowledge thereof? The Sunne ſhes on the dung- 
hill, and is neither infeted,nor annoyed therewith . To be 
offended with words, is a token either of great weaknelle, or 
ſome touch or gwlt of the ſame malady, Thus much beejpo- 
ken for that which tolloweth , or the like if it ſhall happen, 

| Nature 
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' Nature on the one fide with violence thrufſteth vs. forward 
ynto this ation z all the motion of the world reſolueth and 
celdeth to this copulation of the male and female : on the 0- 
ther (ide it cauſeth vs toaccuſe, to hide ourſclues, to bluſh for 
ſhame, as if 1t were a thing ignominious and diſ-honeſt, Wee 
call ic a ſhametull a&t, and the parts that ſerue thereunto our 
ſhamefull parts. Bur why ſhametull, ſince naturall, and (kee- 
ping it ſclte within it owne bounds ) iuft,lawfull and necclha- 
ric? Yea, why are beaſts exempted from this ſhame? Is ic be- 
cauſe the countenance ſeemes foule and deformed 2? Why 
foule, ſince naturall ? In crying,laughing, champing,gaping, 
the viſage 1s more diſtorted : Is it to.theend it may ſerue as a 
bridlcand a ſtay to ſuch a kinde of violence ? why then doth 
Nature cauſe ſuch a violence ? Orcontrariwiſe ; Is it becauſe 
ſhame ſeruech as a ſpurre, and as ſulfure;z or that che inſtru- 
ments thereof mooue without our conſent, yea againſt our 
wills? By this reaſon beaſts likewiſe ſhould be baſhfull : and 
many other things mooue of themſelues in vs without our 
conſent, which are neither vicious norſhametu]l : not onely 
inward and hidden (as the pulſe & motion of the heart, arte- 
ries, lungs, the inſtruments and parts that ſerue the appetite, 
of cating, G_— diſcharging the braine, the belly, and 
their ſhuttings and openings, arc beſides, nay many times 
againſtour wills; witnelle thoſe ſneeſings , yawnings,teares, 
hoquets and fluxions , thar are nor in our owne power, and 
this of the body : the ſpirit forgetteth , remembreth, belee- 
ucth, misbelecucth , and thewill it ſelfe, which many times 
willech that which we would it willed not) but outward and 
apparant : theviſagebluſhech, waxeth pale, wan , the body 
groweth fat, leane , the haireturnech gray, blacke , white, 
growes, ſtands on cnd, withour and againſt our conſent. Is it 
that heereby the ponerty and weaknetle of man may bee the 
more truly ſhewed? that 1s as well ſeene in our eating and 
drinking, our griefes, wearinelle, the disburdening of our bo- 
dies, death, whereof a man is not aſhamed . Wharſocuer the 
reaſon be, the ation 1n 1t ſelfe, and by nature 1s no way 
fſhamefull , it is truly naturall ; ſo is not ſhame : witnelle the 
beafts, Why fay T beaſts? Thenaturc of man, faith Dimini- - 


tie, maintaining it ſelte init firſt originall ſtate, had neuer 
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knowne what ſhame was, as nowit doth ; for from whence 
commetch ſhame but from weaknelle, -and weakneiſe bur 
from ſinne , there being nothing 1n nature of it ſelfe ſhame- 
full ? The cauſethen of chis ſhamenor being in nature , wee 
mulſt ſeeke it elſe-where, It 15 therefore artificiall, Ir 1s an in. 
uention forged in the cloſet of Ve to glue the greater priſe 
to the bulinelle, and to inkindle the delire thereof the more, 
This is with a little water to make the fire burne the cleerer, 
as Smithes vie to doe, to inflame the deſire to fee what it is 
that is hidden ; ro heare and know what it is'that is muttered 
and whiſpered. For, to handle things darkly as ifthey were 
myſteries, and with reſpe& and ſhame, giucth taſte and efti- 
mation vntothem . Contrariwiſe, a looſe, free and open per- 
nuſſion and commodity, derogateth from the worth , and 
taketh away the true reliſh and delight thereof, 

This a&ion then in it ſelfe; and ſimply taken , 1s neither 
ſhamefull nor vicious , ſince 1t 1s naturall and corporall, no 
more than other the like ations are: yea,if it be well ordered, 
Itis juſt, profitable, necellary at theleaſt, as 1t is to eat and 
drinke, But that which doth ſo much diſcredit ir, 1s, that mo- 
deration is ſeldomekept therein, andthatto atraine chereun- 
to, wee makegrear ſtirres,, and many times vie bad meanes, 
whereby 'it draweth after it, 1f 1t goe not before,many euils all 
worſe than the a&tion it ſelfe, The charge riſeth aboue the 


Pprincipall, and this is rofiſh (as icisfaid) with threeds of 


gold and purple. And all this is purely humane, Beaſts that 
follow ſimple nature,are quitfrom all theſe troubles , But the 
Art of manon the one lide ſers a ſtrait guard about it,planteth 
at the gate ſhame togiucitarcliſh: on the other ſide (othe 
coulinage of men | ) it inflameth and ſharpneth the-deſtre , it 
deuiſcth, remoueth, troubleth, curneth all roplic turuy to at- 
rainevnto ir, ( witneſle Poetry, which ſporteth notir ſelfe in 
any thing ſo much as in this ſubie&t) and findeth every en- 
crance vnto itto be better, than by the gate , and the lawfull 
way , and followeth euery wandring way , rather than tlg 
common way of mariage. 


Cuar. 


Defires, Concupiſcence. 


CuaPr. XAT 


Deſres, Concupiſcence, 


T Here ariſe not ſo many billowes and waues in the Sea, as 
delires inthe heart of man: it is a bottomlelle depth, iris 
infinice, divers, inconſtant, confuſed, and irreſolute, yea ma- 
ny times horrible and dereftable, but ordinarily vaine, and ri- 
diculous in it owne dellres, 


But firſtir ſhall not bee amulle to diſtinguiſhthem. Some 


are naturall, and they are iuſt and lawfull : rhey are likewiſe 


in beaſts, they haue their limits and bounds , a man may fee Xaturall neceſe 


the end: of them ; and living according to thoſe, there isno 4 #b.2, cap. 6, 
Not naturall, 


man a begger, Of theſe ſhall bee ſpoken heereafrer more at 
large : for ( to ſay the truth ) theſe arenot paſſions, Others 
are beſides nature proceeding from our opinions and fantaſte 
artificiall, ſuperfluous, which wee may, for diſtin&tions fake, 
call concupiſcences or Luſts. Thefe are purely humane, 
beaſts know not what they are, onely man 1s immoderate in 
his Penne theſe are without limits, wichout end, and are 
nought elſe but confulton; Deſideria nataralia finita ſunt, ex 
falſa opinione naſcentia, nbi deſinant non habent. Nullus enim 
terminus falſo eff : via eunti aliquid extremum eſt, error immen- 
ſmeff, Naturall d:ſires hanetheoir bounds, but thoſe which grow 
of a falſe oginion are without end ; For in that which t5 falſe there 
z no limit : hee that trauellethin his right way, comes to an end of 
ht ionrney 3 but hee that « out of his way, knowes not whither hee 
warders, And therefore lining according to theſe, there is no 
man can berich and contented. Of theſe 1t 1s properly that we 
haue ſpoken inthe beginning of this Chapter,and that we far- 
ther intend in this matter'of the paſſions ; Ir is for theſe that a 
man ſweats, and trauels, Ad ſupervacra ſudatar, that a man 
1ourneyeth by ſea and by land, gocth to warre, kils himſclfe, 
drownes, betraycs, loſech himſelfe : and therefore ic was well 
ſaid, That concupiſcence is the root of all cuill, Now itfallerh 
out many times (a iuſt puniſhment) that when a man ſee- 
kcth how to ſatisfie his deljres , and to glut himſelfe with the 
goods 


The bottomleſſe 
depth of deſire, 
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The deſcripiion, 
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go - Hope, Deſpuire. 

goods and pleaſures of Fortune, hecloſethand is depriued of 
thoſe of Nature : and therefore Diogenes hauing retuſed that 
money that Alexander offered him, deſired himto giue him 
that he had raken from him, to goc out of the Sunne, 


CHar, XXIII1, 


Hope, Defpaire, 


Vr deſires and concupiſcences gather heat and redouble 
their force by hope, which inflameth with the ſoft and 
gentle aire thereof our tooliſh delires, kindleth in our mindes 
a fire, from whence ari{eth a thicke ſmoake, which blindeth 
our vaderſtanding ; carrieth with it our thoughts, holds them 
hanging in che clouds, makes vs dreame waking. So long as 
our hopes endure, or delires endure with them : 3t 1s a play- 
ame wherewith Nature buſjeth our mindes, Contrariwiſe, 
when deſpaire is once lodged necre vs, it tormentech our 
ſoulcs in ſuchſort, with an opinion of neuer obtaining that 
weedelire, that all buſinefle beſides muſt yeeld vnto it, And 
for the loue of that which wee thinke neuer to obtaine, wee 
loſceuen the reſt of whatſocuer we poſleſſe, This. paſſionis 
likevnto little children, who to be reuengedof him that hath 
taken one of their play-games from them, caſt the reſt into 
the fire, It is angry with it ſelfe, and requirerh of it ſclfehe 
puniſhment of it owne folly andinfelicity. After thoſe paſſi- 
ons that reſped the apparent good, come wee to thoſe that 
reſpec the ewll, ES ; 


Cues” ANY, 
Of Choler, 


Holer is a fooliſh paſſion which putteth vs wholly out 
of our ſelucs, and with ſeeking the meanes to withſtand 
and beat backe che euill which it threatneth vs, or hathalrea- 
dy procured vs, maketh the bloud to boile in our hearts, and 


ftirrech vp furious vapors inour ſpirits, which blinde vs aud 
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caſt vs headlong to whatfocuer may fatisfie the defirewhich 
wee haue of reuenge, Ir is a ſhorcfury, a way to madnelle: 
by the prompr and- ready impetuofiry and violence thereof, 
it carrieth and ſurmounterh all paſſions. Repentina & vis uni- 
verſa ejus eſt: Sudden and violent ts the force thereof, 

The cauſes that diſpoſe and mooue vnto choler are firſt 


weaknelleof ſpirit, as wee ſee by experience in women, old The caſes there. 
men, infants, (icke men, who are commonly more cholericke of 


than others. [nvalidum omne, natara querulym eft : All weake 
things are full of complaint, A man deceiuerth himſelfe to thinke 
that there 15 courage where there 1s violence: violent motions 
ae like the endeuours of children and old men, who runnc 
when they thinketo goe : for there is nothing more weake 
than an immoderate motion x and a great imbecilliry 1s it ina 
man to bee cholericke, Secondly, the malady of the minde, 
whereby 1c 15 made ouer-tender to beare blowes, as the vice- 
nteparts of che body, wherethe ſound being intere{led there- 
in, arealtoniſhed and wounded with I1ght matters, Nuſquan: 
fine querela egra tanguntur: Sore things are nener touched with- 
out complaint, The lolle ofa penny, or the omiſſion of a gaine, 
puts into choler a couetous man 3 a laughter or glance of his 
wife ſtirres this paſſton in a icalous man. Thirdly, Juſt, vaine 
nicenelle, ſelfe-Jouc, which makes aman anx'ous and angry, 
puts him into choler tor the leatt cauſe that may be, Nall res 
mags iracundiam alit qu am lexuria: Nothing doth more noariſh 
arger than luxury, This loue of trifles, of a glatle, a dogge, 
a bird; is a kinde of folly chat troublech vs much,and ſtirres yp 
this cholericke paſſion in vs, Fourthly, roo much curiolicy : 
ui nims inquirit, ſeipſum inquietat : Hee that ſearcheth roo 
much, diſquieteth himſelfe. This is to ſecke occallons, and our 
of the lightneſle of the hear to caft a man into choler , nor 
attending afly cauſe thereof. S &pe ad nos ira venit, [apius nos ad 
lam: Anger often commeth vato v5,ve oftuer toit, Fiftly, light- 
nefſe in belecuing what comes firſt to the care; Burthe princi- 
pall and formall cauſe is, an opinion of contempt and miſ- 
uſage, either by word, deed, countenance. Theſe are the rea- 
fons whereby we pretend to wuftifie our choler, 
The ſ{ignes and ſymprtomes are very manifeſt , and more 


3 
than of any other paſſion ; and ſo ftrangethac they alcer and The fees. 
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change the wholeeſtate of man, they transforme anddisfigure 
him, Y* fit difficile utrum magis deteftabile vitium, aut de. 
forme: Sothatit u difficult toknow,whether it be amore deteſta. 
ble or deformed vice. Some of them are outward, the facered 
and deformed, the cies fiery, the lookes furious, the care deafe, 
the mouth foaming, the heart panting, the pulſe beating, the 
veincs ſwollen, the rongue ſtammcring, the tecth gnaſhing, 
the voice loud and hoarſe, the ſpeech imperfeR, and ro bee 
briefe, 1t puts the whole body intoa fire and a fcuer. Some 
haue broken their veines, ſuppreſttheir vrine, whereby pre. 
ſent death hath enſued, What then can the eſtate of the ſpirit 
be within, when it cauſech ſo greata diſorder without ? Choler 
atthe firſt blow driucth away and baniſheth.reaſon and judge» 
ment, totheend it may wholly poſle{lethe place; afterwards 
It filles all with fire, and ſmoake , and darknelle, and noiſe; 
like vato him that puts the maſter ouc of the houſe, and then 
ſets fire and burnes himſclfe aliue within 5 or Ike vntoa fhip, 
that hath neither ſterne, nor Pilot,nor ſailes, nor oares, which 
commuts it fortune to the mercy of the waues , windes , and 
tempeſt in the middeſt of a furious ſea, 

The effe&ts thereof are great , many times miſc:able and 
lamentable. Choler firſt enforceth vs to iniuſtice, for it 1s kind- 
led and ſharpned by a iuft oppolition, and by the knowledge 
that a man hath of rhe little reaſon hee hath to bee angry, Hee 
that is moued to anger vpon a falſe occaſion, if a man yeeld 
him any good reaſon why hee ſhould not be angry, hee 1s pre- 
ſently more incenſed cuen againſt the truch and innocenciet 
ſelfe ; Pertinactores nos facit miquitas ire, quaſt argument ſit 
inſtt iraſtendi graviter iraſci, The iniquity of anger doth make vs 
more ſtubborne,as if it were an argument and proofe of inſt anger, 
to bee griewnuſly angry, The example of P1/ 18 very norable 
and proucs this true , who excelling otherwiſcinverrue ( the 
hiſtory is very well knowen ) being moued to choler , did 
vniuſtly put three to death, and by aſubtile accufation cau- 
ſed them to be found guilty, onely becauſe they acquitted one 
as vnguilty whom hee by his former ſentence had cohdem- 
ned. Iris likewiſe ſharpned by filence and cold replies, as ga- 
thering thereby that it proceedeth out of a contempt both of | 
him and his choler ; which is proper vnto women,who many 
times 


Of Choler. 9} 


dimes are angry to the end they may ſtirre vp that paſſionin 


' another, and incrcaſc rheir choler euen to fury, whea they ſee 


that a man vouchſaterh notto nouriſh that humour in them, 
by chiding with them, So that Cheler theweth it ſelte to bee 
more ſauage than a beaſt, {ince neither by defenſe or excuſe, 
nor by ſilence and patience without defenſe, it will not bee 
woon nor pacified, The intuftice thereof 1s likewiſe m this, 
that ic will beboth a Iudge anda party, thatit will that all take 
part wich it, and growes te defiance with as many as will 
ſeeme to contradictir, Secondly, foraſmuch as it is inconſi- 
derate and heady, it caſteth vs headlong into great miſchictes, 
and ſometimes euen into thoſe which wee moſt flie, and doe 
wiſh and would willingly procure another man : Dat pans 
dum exigit, It is puniſhed whilſt it puniſheth, or far worſe, The 
paſſion 15 ficly compared to great ruines , which burſt them- 
ſeluesin pieces vpon that which they fall, it purſuech with 
ſuch violenceche 11! of another, that it heeds not the auoiding 
of it owne, It intrappeth and intangleth vs, makes vs to 
ſpeake and to doc things ſhamefull, vncomely, vnworthy our 
ſelues. Laſtly, ir carrieth vs ſo beyond our ſelues, that ic makes 
vs to doe things ſcandalous,dangerous,and irreuocable, mur- 
ders, poiſonings, treaſons, whereby follow great and roo late 
repentances :; witnelſe Alexander the Great after he had ſlaine 
Clytzzs, and therefore Pythagoras was wont to ſay,that the end 
of Choler was the beginning of repentance, 

This paſſion feedes vpon it ſelfe, flattereth and ticklerth it 
ſelte, with a perſwaſjon thatichath reaſon, that it is 1uft, excu- 
ſing irſelfe vpon the malice and indiſcretion of apother, but 
the iniuſtice of another cannot make that iuft, northeloſle 
that we receiue by another make that profitable vnto vs; itis. 
too raſh and incon(iderate to doe any thing that 1s good, it 
would cure an euill with an euill ; for to yeeld the correion 
of an offence ro Choler, is ro corre a vice by it ſelfe, Reaſon 
which ſhould haue the command ouer vs, needs no ſuch ofh- 
cersas of their owne heads execute lawes, not attending her. 
ordinance; ſhee would haueall things done according to na- 
ture by meaſure, and therefore violence doth no way betfit it, 
But what, ſhall vertue ſec the inſolency of viceand not bean- 


'8ty with it 2? ſhall the liberty thereof bee ſo bridled as notto 


dare 


94 Hatred. 


dare to be mooued againſt the wicked ? vertue deſires no inde. 
cent liberty, it needs not turneit owne ſtrength againſt it ſelfe, 
nor thatthe wickednelle of another ſhould trouble it : a wiſg 
man rnuſt as well beare che yices of a wicked man without 
choler, as his profpertey without envy. Hee muſt endurerhe 
indiſcretions of raſh and inconſiderate men, with the ſelf 
fame patience that Phyſicians doe the injuries of mad men, 
There 1s no greater wiſedome, nor more profitable in the 
world, than to endutrethe folly of anocher, for otherwiſe by 
not ſuffering it with patience, wee make it our owne, That 
which hath hererofore beene ſpoken rouching Choler, may 
likewiſe be ſpoken of theſe paſhons following, hatred, enuie, 
reuenge, which are made or formed Choelers, 

Particular aduiſements and remedies againft this cuill are 

Lib, 3.cap.31. 


CrHaP, XXVI, 
Hatred, 
14a is aſtrange paſſion, which ſtrangely and without 


reaſon troublerhvs : and to fay the truth, whatis there 
in the world that tormenceth vs more ? By this paſſion wee 
put ourſclues intq the power of him that we hate, to afflif 
and vex vs; the ſighrot him mooueth our ſenſes, the remem- 
brance ftirreth our ſpirits both waking and ſleeping 3 yea wee 
ncuer preſent him to our memorics but with deſpight and 
gnaſhing of teeth, which puts vs belides our ſelues, and teares 
our owne hearts z whereby we ſuffer in our ſclues, the puniſh- 
ment of that euiill we wiſhvnto another. He which hatech 1s 
the patient, he that is hated, the agent : contrary to the ſound 
of the words, the hater 1s in torment, the hated in caſe, But 
what doe we hate ? Men,or their, matters and affaires ? Doubt- 
lefſe we hate nothing that we ſhould ; forit chere be any ching 
to be hated in this world, it is hate it ſelfe, and ſuch like palli- 
ons, contrary to that which ſhould command in vs, 
Particular conliderations and remedies againſt this euil), 
are Lib, 3,cap. 32 £4. {4 
CHaP, 


Epnue. 


T Crare, XXVII, 
2 E 
i Enute, 
X Nuie 1s couſen germune to Hatred ; a miſerable paſſion 
L and outragious beaſt, whichin torment excellech hell ic 
| ſelfe, It is adelire of rhat good chat another polletJech, which 
/ gnaweth our heart, and turn crit the good of another man to 
t our ownehurt. Bur how ſhould irrormenc vs,finceicis as well 
' zpainft chat which 1s ll , as char which is good 2 Whileſt 
| an enujous man looketh obliquely vpon. the goods of ano- 
F ther man, hee loferh what1s good in himſelte, or at leaſtwiſe 
« WW takesno delightin it, 

Particular aduiſements and remedies againſt this euill, are 


Lib. 3.cap.33. 


G mar. XXVLS Es 
' dealouſre, 


ae is a paſſion likealmoſt both in nacure and effe;, 2 
vnto Enuie, but thatirt ſeemerth that Enuy con{idereth nor P7at # is: 
what 15 good, but in as much as it 151n the pollefſion of ano- 
ther inan, and thar wee dclire it for our ſelues ; and ITealoufie 
concerneth our owne Proper good, whereof wee teare another 
doth partake , 

lealoulic is a weake malady of the ſoule, abſurd, vaine, ter- 2 
nble and cyrannicall, it inſinuaterh it felte vader the title of The weaheneſe] 
amity, but after jt hath gotren pollcfſton, vpon the ſeltefame tbrcef. 
foundation of loue and good will, it butldeth an cuerlaſting 
hate. Vertue, health, merit, repuracion, are the incendiaries 
of this rage, or rather the fewell varo this fury, 

It is 1kewiſe the Gaule that corrupteth all the Hony of 3 
our life : it is commonly mingled with the ſweereft and plca- The venome 
ſanteſt actions , which irmaketh ſo ſharpe-and ſower as no- #*% + 
thing more: it changerh loue inco hate, reſpect into difdaine; 
allurance into diffidence : ir ingendrerh a pernirious curiolity 
and gefire ina man to cleere himſelte of that euill,, which be- — 
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Ing paſtremedy, by too much ſtirring ſtinketh the more: Foy 


Revenge. 


what doth he bur publiſh, pur out of all doubt, bring into the 
light, ſound with a trumpet his owneſhameand miſery , and 
the diſhonour of his ownechildren ? 
Particular conſiderations and remedies againſt this cuill, 
arc Lib, 3 . Cap.3 5. 


Cruare, XXIX. 


Renenge. 


T Hedelire of Reuenge is firſt a cowardly and effeminate 


paſſion,procecding trom a baſe,weake and abteQt minde, 
which experience telleth vs to be true : for we commonly ſee 
the weakeſt mindes the moſt malicious and reuengefull , as 
women and children, The valiant and generous minde doth 
little feele this paſſion , but contemneth and diſdaineth it, ei- 
ther becauſethe iniury coucherh him not, or becauſe hee that 
offereth theiniury 1s not worthy his reuenge, as not dayning 
ſo farre to debaſe himſelfe : [zdignus Coſuaris ira, Vaworthy the 
anger of Ceſar. The haile, thunder, and tempeſts, and thoſe 
fearefull motions that are in the aire , doe neither trouble nor 
couch the ſuperiour celeſtiall bodies, but onely the. weake and 
infcriour : and cuen ſo the indiſcretionsand childiſh brawles 
of fooles wound not great and high mindes. Allthe great men 
of the world, Alexander, Ceſar, Epaminondas , Scipio, haue 
beene fo farre from reuenge, that quite contrary, they haue 
done good vnto their enemies, | 

Secondly , it is a boyling and biting paſſion , and like a 
worme it gnaweth the hearts of thoſe thatare infeed with 
it, 1: moleſteth them by day, and by night keepes them x 
waked, 

Itis likewiſe full of injuftice, for it tormenteth the inno- 
cent, and addeth affliction, It is to makethe party offending, 
to feele that ewll and puniſhment, which the deſire of re- 
uenge giueth to a mans heart; and the party offended goes'to 
lay on the burthen, as if hee had not already hurt enough by 
theiniury recejued ; in ſuch ſort, that many times and ordi- 
narily, whileſt heetormenteth himſclfe to ſceke meanes of re- 
uenge, hethathath committed the offence laughs and makes 
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himſelfe merry with it . But iris alſo farre more vniuſt in the 
meanes of rhe execution, which many times is wronght by 
treaſons and villanous practiſes, 

Laſtly, the execution is nor onely painfull but dangerous 4 
too z for experience telleth vs, that he chat ſeeks to be reucn- Danger aus. 
ged,doth not that which he would, and what his blow inten- 
deth, bur commonly that which he would not,comes to palle, 
and thinking to pur out the eye of his enemy, he putteth our 
both his owne. The feare of iuftice tormenterh him, andthe 
care to hide him choſethar loue him, 

Againe, tokill and to makean end of his enemy, is notre- 5 
uenge, but meere cruelry , which proceedeth from cowardli- To 41, is not to 
nefieand feare, To be rtuenged is ro beat his enemy, to make !*% 
him ſtoope; not to kil him: for by killing he feeles nor the po- 
wer of his wrath, whichis che end ofreuenge, And this is the 
reaſon why a man caresnot to be reuenged vpon a dogge or 
abcaſt, becauſe hee can no way taſte or conceit his reuenge, 
Intruercuenge there mult be a kinde of pleaſure and delighe 
inthe reuenger : and hee vpon whom hee 1s reuenged muſt 
feeleche weight of his diſpleaſure , ſuffer paine, and repent 
him of the cauſe, which being killd he cannot doe : yea, heis 
rather freed thereby from all miſery , and contrariwiſe he that 
is che reuenger endureth many times that torment and feare 
which he wiſhed to his enemy , To kill then 1s a token of co- 
wardlinefJeand feare, leſt his enemy feeling the force of his 
reuenge, ſhould live to requite him with thelike z which 
though it make an end of the quarrel], yet it woundcth his 
reputation , it 1s atricke of precaution and not of courage, 
and1s the way to proceed ſafely , but not honourably , Q=s 
orcidit longe, non ulciſcitur , nec gloriamaſſequitur : Hee that 
killeth a farre off, doth neither reuenge,wor obtaine renowne. 

Particular aduiſements and remedics againſt this euill, are 


Lib,3 cap. 34. 


CnaAP, 


Cruelty. 


Cruar. XXX. 


Craelty, 


Raeltie 18a villanous and deteſtable vice, and againſt na. 

ture, and therefore it is likewiſe called Inhumanirte, It 
procecderth from weaknelle ; Omnzs ex infirmitate feritas eſt : 
All cruelty proceedeth of infirmity . Andit is the daughterof 
cowardlinelle : for a valorous man doth alwayes exerciſe his 
ſtrength againſt a reſiſting enemy , whom he hath no ſooner 
at his mercy, bur heis ſatisfied : Romana virtrs, pareere [bite 
Es, d:bellare ſuperbos : The Roman virtue was to ſpare the 
humble,andſubdae the proud. Foraſmuch therefore as cowards 
ly weaknelle cannot beof this ranke, to the end it may yer 
get the name of Valour , it makes blood and maſſacres the 
proofe thereof. Murders in victories are commonly executed 
by common people, and the officers ofthe baggage, Tyrants 
are bloody , becauſethey feare , not knowing how to ſecure 
themſclues, butby rooting out thoſe that may offend them; 
and therefore they exerciſe their cruelty againſt all , euen wo- 
men too, becauſethey feare all; Cnnta ferit , dum cnntta ti- 
wet : He ſtrikes all, becauſe hefeares all, Cowardly dogs bite 
and teare with their tecth,, within the houſe, the skinnes of 
thoſe wild beafts,which in the open field they durſt not looke 
vpon , What makes ciuill warres ſo cruell, bur that tie where 
with the common people arcled and linked, who like dogges 
that are backt by their maſter backe one another? The Empe- - 
_ rour axritizs being told chat one Phocas a ſouldier ſhould 
kill him, enquired what he was, and of whatnatureand con- 
dition ; and being told by his ſonne in law Philip, that he was 
a baſe coward : Why then, ſaith he, no maruell if he bea mur- 
derer and cruell , It proceedeth likewiſefrom the inward me 
lignity of the ſoule, which feedeth and delighteth ir ſelfe with 
the hurt ofanother, Monſters like Calzgnla, 
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Sadncſſe, or heanineſſe of heart. 


CHary, XXXI 
Sadneſſe , or heauineſſe of heart, 


Adneſle is a languiſhing feebleneſle of the ſpirit, anda $ 
Ylinde of diſcouragement ingendered by the opinion that The deſcription, 
IB weehaucof the greatneſſeoF thoſe euils thar afflici vs. Iris a 
crotis enemy to our reſt, which preſently weaknerh 
and quelleth our ſoules, if we rake nor good heed, and takerh 
from vs the vſc of reaſon and diſcourſe, and the means where- i 
by co prouide for our affaires , and with time itruſteth and | 
fenowerh the ſoule , it corrupteth the whole man, brings his 
yertues aſleepe , euen then when he hath moſtneede to keepe 
themawaked, to withſtand that eui]l which oppreſlerh them: 
bur we muſt diſcouer the foulnetle and follie, the pernicious 
effe&s, yeathe iniuſtice that is in this cowardly, baſe,and fee- 
ble paſſion , to the end wee may learne with all our might co 
flicand auoyd it, as moſt ynworchy the wiſeſt men, according 
rothe doctrine of the Sroicks, which 1s not ſo cafieto be done 
becauſe it excuſerh and couereth it ſelfe with many beaurifull 
colours of nature, pietie, goodnetſe, yea the greateſt part of 
the world 1t drawes to honour and fauour it , making it an or. 
nament to wiſdome,vertue,conf{cience, __ | 
Firſt chen it is ſo farre from being naturall (asit would 
ke men beleeue) that itis formall,and an enemy to nature NECES 
oo > 9 ny 2 Publike mou» 
2s may calily be proucd, ' Touching ceremonious forrowes yjngs, ; 
and publique mournings, ſo much atfe&ed and praRiſed in 
former times , and likewiſe at thispreſent (my meaning is not: 
torouch the honeſty and moderation of obſequies and fune- 
ralls, nor chat ſorrow that belongs to piety and religion) what 
greater impoſture or deceittull couſenage can there be inany, 
thing beſides ? How many fained and artificiall counterfeic 
couſenages are there with no ſmall coſt and charges , both in 
thoſe whom it concernerh,the authors of the ſport,and choſe 
whoſe offices they make vſe of in thar buſineſſe? For to giue 
| _thebercercreditto cheir iuggling tricks they hire people to la- 
ment and to ſend vp their ſhreeking cries and lamencarions, - 
waich all men know to be fained and extorted for money, 
| H 2 reares 
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Particular, 


3 
Againſt nature, 


Joo Sadneſſe, or heauineſſe of heart. 


teares that are not ſhed bur to be ſcene , and ſo ſoone as they 
are out of {ight, aredried vp 5 where is it that Nature hath 
taught vs this? Nay, what is there that Nature doth more ah. 
horre and condemne? Iris a tyrannical], falſe and vulgaropj. 
nion (the worſt, as hath beene faid,almoſt of all the paſſions) 
that teacheth vs to weepe and lamentin ſuch acaſe. And if 
a man cannot finde —_—_ of teares' & a heauy countenance 
1n himſelfe, he muſt buy it at a deare price 1n another, in ſuch 
ſort thar to ſatisfiethis opinion , hee mult enter 1nto a great 
charge whereof nature if we would credicir, would willingly 
diſcharge vs . Is not this willingly and publiquely to berray 
reaſon, to enforce and to corrupt nature, to proſtitute his 
owne manhood,to mocke both the world.and himſelfe, roſa- 
tisfie the vulgar ſort, which produce nothing but crrour, and 
account of nothing that is nor counterfeit and diſguiſed?Net- 
ther are thoſe more particular ſorrowes naturall , as ic ſeemes 
tomany ; for it they did proceed from Nature, they ſhould 
be common to all men, and almoſt touch all men alike, 
Now wee ſcethat the ſelfe-ſame things that are cauſes of ſor- 
row to ſome, giue occa(ion of ioy vnrto others, that one Pro- 
uince, one. perſon laugheth art that whereat another weepeth z 
that they that are connerſant with thoſe that lament, exhort 
shem to reſolution, and ro quit themſelues of their teares, Yea 
the greateſt part of thoſe rhat thus torment themſelues, when 
you haue talked with them , or that themſelucs haue had the 
leiſure but to diſcourſe vpon their owne paſſions, they con- 
felle thatir is buta folly { ty ro afflit themſclues , and praiſe 
choſe who in the like aduerfitics , haue made head againſt 
Fortune, and with a manly and generous courage haue with- 
ftood their afflitions. And its certaine thatmen doe not ac- 
commodare their mourning to their cauſe of ſorrow , but the 
opinion of thoſe with whom they liue , And if a man marke 
them well, he ſhall inde that it 1s opinion , which the more to 
annoy vs preſenteth chethings vnto vs which torment vs ci- 
ther more than they ſhould,or by anticipation,feare, and pre- 
vention of that which is to come, ſooner than they ſhould, 
Butt is againſt nature, inaſmuch as jt polluteth and defa- 
ceth whatſocuer nature harh made beautifull and anuablein 


vs, which is drowned by the force of this paſſion, as che beau- 
| tic 
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tic of a pearle is dilſolued in- vineger, Wee make our ſclues 
hereby TpeTaclesof picty,we goe With our heads hanging,our 


eyes aſtned onthe earth,our mouthes rongueleiſe; our mem- 
bers immoucable, our eyes ſerue for no orher'vſe than to 
weepe, that you may ſay wee are nothing*bur ſweating ſta- 
rues, turned (as che Pocts faine) like Nobe into a ſtone by the 


power of this paſſion, 24/0 

Now it is not onely contrary and an enemy vntonature,but 
God himſelfe : for what other thing 1s 1t; but a raſh-and out- 
ragious complaint againſt the Lord and commen law of the 
whole world , which hath made all chings vnder the Moone 
changeable and corruptible 2 If we know this law, why do we 
corment our ſclues? It we know it not, whereof doe we com- 
plaine, but of our owne ignorance, in that weknow not that 
which Nature hath written in all checorners and creatures of 
theworld 2 Wee arc heere notto givea law, butto receiue it, 
' andto follow that which wefindecſtablithed : forto torment 
our ſelues by contradi&ting it, doth bur double our paine, 

Belides all this, ic 1s pernicious and hurrfull ynco man,and 
by ſo much the more dangerous, becauſe it killeth when wee 
thinke 1c comforts , hurterh vnder the colour of doing good; 
vnder a falſe prerence of plucking the iron out ofthe wound, 
it drives ir to the heart, and the blowes thereof are ſo much 
theniore hardly auoyded, and rhe enterpriſes broken, becauſe 
Itis adomeſticall enemy brought vp with'vs, which we haue 
engendred for our owne puniſhment, 

Outwardly , by a deformed and new countenance wholly 
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Pernicious. 
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altered and counterfeitedzit diſhonoureth and defameth man. 0#twardly. 


Doe but conſider when ic entreth into vs, it filleth vs with 
ſhame, in ſuch ſort, that wee dare not ſhew our ſelues in 
publike place, no nor priuately to our deareſt friends; and af- 
ter we arconce pollelſed of this paſſion , we doe nothing but 
ſecke corners to hide our {clues from the ſight of men. What 
isthisto ſay, butthat it condemneth it ſelfe, and acknowled- 
gech how indecent it is? For iris for a woman thar js taken in 
her wantonnelle to hide her ſelte, and to feare ro be knowne, 
Apaine, doe but conlider the veſtments and habits of ſorrow, 
how ſtrange and effeminate hey are; which ſhewerh, thacir 
taketh away wh@ſocuer is manly and generous in vs, and 

I 1 purs 
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-Piits vpon vs: the xvuntenances and: infirmities. of women: 
and therefore the Thradians adorned thoſe menrhar mou rned, 
# like women, And emeſay,rhat forraw makes men cunuchs, 
The firſt 'and:rhore manly, and generous Iawcs of the Rowan; 
forbade theſe.dfemitate lamentations, finding it an horrible 
thing,chat men ſhouldſo degeneratefrom cher 0wne naturey, 
and doc things contrary to manhood, allowing only of thoſe 
b firſt reares-- which: procced from the firſt encounter of afreſh 
- .and new{pricts,, which may fall cuen from the eyes of Philo. 
ſophers themſelues', who keepe with their humanitie their 
dignitie; and may:fall fromthe eyes, vertue not falling from 

the heart, 
Now it doth-not onely alter the viſage, change, anddiſho- 
Inwardly, neſtly- diſguiſe aman outwardly , but piercing euen to the 
marrow of the bone , Triftitia exficcat ofſa'; Heanineſſedricth 
the bones, It weakneth likewiſe che ſoule, troubleth the peace 
thereof , makes a man vnapt to good and honourable enter- 
priſes, taking away the-taſte, the deſire, and the diſpolitionts 
doe any thing thar is profizable either co himſelfe or to ano- 
ther, and. notonely to doc good, but to receiue.ic. For cuen 
| thoſe goodfortunes that light vpon him diſpleaſehim ; euery 
thing 1s taFvato his ſoule,as vicuals toa corrupted ſtomacke: 
and laſtly, ic maketh butter our whale life; ated, Poyionechal 
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our actons, 7H 
g © Tristwo-fold, grearand extreme, orat leaſtwiſe, though 
The Siftixftion, Not great in It ſelfe, yer great when by reaſon of aſudden ſur- 
priſe, and furious vnexpettedalarum it ſeiſeth ypon the heart 
ofa man, piercethit thorow , depriueth;him of motion and. 
ſenſe, like aſtone, & not vnlike that miſerable mother Niebe, 
D irignitzi/n in medio, calor ofſa reliquit, 
* Labitur, & longovix tandem tempore fatur, 
She ſounded at the haife , all being too mach, 
To ſee at once aud line 3 her griefe was ſwchs 
She falls, ſhe fluttuates, ſhe reſounds and breakes, 
| Aud ſcarce at length, with much adse ſhe ſpeakes. 
And therforethe Painter diuerſly & by degrees preſenting. 
vato vs the ſorrow and miſerable eſtate of che parents and 
friends of Iphygenia when ſhe was facrificed:, when he came 
to her father, he painted him with hisface c@uered, as confel- 


ſing: 
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ſing his Art not ſufficient to expreſle in theviſage a griefe of 
that degree, Yea, ſometimes a ſorrow may beſuch, tharir 


killerh out-right . The ſecond degree is the indifferent ſor- 


row, which though perhaps it may be greater than the for- 
mer, yetintime it is lefſencd andeaſed, and is expreſſed by 
teares, ſobs, ſighs and Iamentations 2 Care leves logunntur, 
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is cullL are. 


inpontes __ . Light cares doe ſpeaks , great pond, br, 
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' Particular aduiſements and remedhes againſt 


L1b,z.cap.29. 16h 
Cuar, XXXII, 
Compaſſion, 
WE ſigh with thoſe thatare aided, and with a fellows 


like feeling pity their miſer1es , exther becauſe by aſe- 
cret conſent we participate one the others euils, or becauſe 
we feare that 1n our ſelues, which hath happened to others; 
Butthis is done two wayes, . whereby there 1s likewiſea two- 
fold compsſlion ;z the one good, when a man witha good 
will, nottroubling or afflicing himſelfe, not effeminating his 
owne nature, and withoutimpeachment of equity or honour, 
doth. freely and effefually ſuccour thoſe that are afflited, 
This is that vertue ſo much commended inreligion, found in 
the holieſt and wiſeſt in the world : the other 1s a paſſion of a 
feeble minde, a ſottiſh and feminine pity , - which proceedeth 
from a delicate tendernefle, a troubled:ſpirit,; proper to wo- 
men, infants, and to cruell and malicious mindes (which are 
conſequently baſe and cowardly , as hath beenc proued in 
the Chapter of Cruelty) who pity the puniſhments of offen- 
ders, which producerh vniult effeRs, not reſpe&ing thedepth 
and merit of the cauſe., but the preſaiit fortune , ſtate and 
condition, >J 2 2161] "My | | 
Aduiſements and remedies againſt chis euill, you ſhall inde 
Lib,3.c4ap.30, 
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Feare.. 


Eare is the apprehenſion of an euillto come, which hol. 


|| 
The deſcription. Fact vs inacontinuall carc, and runnes bcfore thoſe cuils 


chat fortune. chreacneth vs. 1 | 
We ſpeake not here of that feare of God ſo much com- 
mended in Scripture, nor of that feare which proceedech 
from loue, and is a ſweetreſpe@ cowards the thing beloucd, 
commendable in ſubic&s and all inferiours towards their ſu- 
periours z bur of that vicious feare: that troublech and affli- 
Qeth, which is the ſeed of finne, the twinne of ſhame, both 
of one wombe, ſprung from that cloſe and curſcd mariage of 
the ſpiric of man with a diabolicall perſwaſton, Times co qued 
audus eſſem, & abſcondi me , I feare, becauſe I was naked, and 
therefore 1 hid wy ſelfe. | TRA 
- : Ir is adeceitfulb and malicious paſſion , and hach no other 
power.ouer-vs, bur to-mocke and ſeduce vs; it ſerues it turne 
with chat which-isto come, wherethough we feeme co fore- 
ſcermuchyz weſee norhingar all ;, and in that doubttull darke- 
nefſcitholdectrvs,as ina darke placezas theeues doe by night, 
corhe end:they may robbe:a mairind:not be knowne, and 
glue a greatand ſuddenaftright with a ſmall number. And 
therefore itrormentech vs with masks and thewes of euils, as 
men feare; chi{dren: with bug-beares z euils:that haue nothing 
bur --(imple» appearance;,'-and haue-nought in themſclucs 
whereby ro hurr vs: yea, are'novcuils þ, bur! that wee thinke 
them ſo; It isthe.onely apprehenſion which wee haue, which 
makes char cuill ro vs which 13 not ſo,: and drawerh cuill even 
from our. owne good ro affliftvs withall How many doe we 
ſee cucry day, that with feare to become miſerable , become 
that they feare, andrutne their yainefeare into cercaine miſe- 
rics ? How many haue loſttheir friends, by diſtruſting their 
friends ; haue got diſcales, by fearing chem ? One hathin 
ſuch ſort conceiued an opinion thar his wife hath played falſe 
play with him, thac for griefe helanguiſhech 3 another hath 


in ſuch fort apprehended ſuch a conceit of pouerty, yan 
| allet 


Feare. Tio5 


fllech ſicke: and to bee bricfe, ſome hauedicd for feare to die. 
And cuen ſo may a man ſay almoſt of whatſoeuer wee feare : 
for feare ſeemeth not to other end, than to make vs finde that 


which wee flic from, Doubtlefle, feare is of all other cuils che 
greateſt and moſt red1ous : for other cuilsare no longer cuils 7 


than rhey continue, and the paine endurech no Jonger than 
the cauſe 5 but feare 1s of that which is, and chat which is not, 
and chat perhaps which never ſhall be, yea ſometimes of thar 
which cannot poſſible bee. Belfold chen a paſſion truly ma- 
licious and tyrannicall, which draweth froman imaginarie 
cull] trueand bitter ſorrowes, and is ouer-greedy by thought 
and opinion to outertake, nay our-runne them, 

Fearc doth not onely fill vs with euils, and many times by 
falſe appearances, but it Iikewiſe ſpoileth all the good that we 
haue, and all che pleaſure of our life, asan enemy to our reſt, 
[Aman can take no delight in the fruition of that good which 
hefearerh co loſe lite 1; ſelfe cannot b{pleaſant, 1t a man feare 
to die, Nothing good (faith an ancient writer ) can bring 
pleaſure with 1t, but that againſt che Jotle whereot a man is al- 
waies prepared. 

* Trisalſoa ſtrange paſſion, indiſcreet and inconſiderate,and 
proceeds as often from the want of iudgement, as of hearr, 
Irarifech from dangers, and many times cafteth vs into dan- 
gers 3 for it ingendreth in vs ſuch an inconfiderate delire to 
ger out, thatit aſtoniſheth, troublcth, and hindereth vs from 
raking that order that is fir to get out, It bringeth a violent 


kindeof trouble, whereby the ſoule being affrighred, wich- 


draweth it ſelfe into it ſelfe, and debateth with it ſelfe how to 
auoid thar danger that 1s preſented. Beſides that greatd:{cou- 
ragerient thatic bringeth, it ſeizeth on vs with ſuch an aſto- 
niſhment, chat we lofe our i1udgement, and there is no longer 
reaſon or diſcourſe in vs : it maketh vs to flie when no man 
Purſueth , yea: many times our owne friends and ſuccours: 
Aaeo pawor etiam auxilia formidat : Inſomuch that feare area- 
deth bis ewne helpes, Many haue runne mad herewith, yeathe 
ſenſes themſelues haue hereby loſt their vſe : we haue our cies 
open, and {ce not ; one ſpeakes to vs, and we hearken not vn- 
to him z we would flie, and we cannot goe, 

Anindifferent feare purs wings to our heeles z a great natle 


faſt 
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| tos * The ſecond conſideration of Man, 


Luk.21. 


difficult compa- 
Yiſon, wherein 
mn ſuſpetted. 


A profitable and 


faſt our feet, and intangles them. Feare peruerteth and cor- 
rupteth che intireman, both che ſpirit, Pavor ſapientiamon. 
nem mikiex animo expettorat, Feare deprigeth my minde of all 
wiſdome and underftarding : And the body, 

Obſtupni, ſketerunt g,come, vox fancibus heſit. 

Cold ſudden feare, ſnpplants bus natine heat, 

And layes him ſpeechlefſe, till his blond retreat. | 
Sometimes it makes vs deſperate,& thereforereſolutelikethar 
Romane Legion vader the condutt of the Conſull Serproniu 
againſt Hannibal, Audacens fecerat ipſe timor : Feare made him 
bold, There ate feares and affrightments without any appa- 
rent cauſe, and asit were by ſome celeſtiall impulſion , which 
they call Panique terrors, Terrores de clo, areſcentibus homi- 
nibus pra timore, Terrors from heauen , men conſuming aw 
with feare ; ſuch as once happened in the City of Carthage, 
and wherewith ghole people and armies haue beene con: 
founded, | | 

Particular aduiſements and remedies againſt chis euill, 
are Lib, 3, Cap.28. 


The ſecond Conſideration of Ma n, by com-' 


paring him With all. other creatures, 


CHar. XXXIV, 


Ee haue conſidered man wholly and ſimply in 
v himſelte : now let vs conſider him by comparing 

him with other creatures, which 1s an excellent 
meanes to know him, This compariſon hatha large extent 
and many parts thar bring much knowledgeof importance, 
and very.profitablc, if ic bee well done. But who ſhall doe it? 
Shallman ? Hee is a party and to be ſuſpected; and to ſay the. 
truth, deales partially therein ; which may eaſily bee proued, 
becauſe hee keepes neither meaſure nor mediocrity. Some- 
times hee placcth himſelfe farre aboue all, hee termes him- 
ſelfea Maſter , and dy{daineth the reſt : diuides vnto them 
their morſels, diſtributeth ſuch a portion of facultics and 
powers vnto them as ſhall ſceme good vntohim. Sometimes 
as irwere indeſpight, hee debaſeth himſelfe bencathall z hee 
murmureth, 


* 


| by comparing him with allother creatures. 


rightly. and cuenly with alcher crexures , When heedothir 
notwith man his companion, nor-with God himſelte, as ſhail 
be ſhewed 2? This compariſon is aiſo difficult to doe ; tor how 
carſa' man know the inward and ſecret carriages of creatures, 
that which moueth within them ? Bur yerler vs doe our cnde- 
uour-to doe it Without paſlion, 

Firft, the policy-of che world 1s not ſo vnequall, ſo defor- 
med and irregular, neither-is there fo greata diſproportion 
berweene the parts thereof, bur that they that are neere neigh- 
-bours and touch one another hauca reſemblance, ſome more 
ſome letle, So is there a preat vicinity and kindred berwixt 
manand other creatures : they baue many things alixe and 
common to each other, and they haue diticrences likew:ſe, 
but no ſo farre diſtant and vnlike, but chat they may hold ro- 

ether. Man 1s neither altogether aaboue, norbeneath the reſt, 
All that is vnder heauen, ſaith che Wifdome of God, runnes 
theſame forcune. 

Ler vs firtt ſpeake of thoſe things that are commonto all, 
and almoſt al:ke,which are ro ingender,nourith, rv doe,moue, 
luc, die : Ido interitty homins & jumentorum, & equa viri- 
aſque conditio: As th! death of men, ſ» of beaſts, and condition 
of them both is alike. Andchis 15 againſt thoſe that finderhem- 
ſelues agrieued, ſaying, that man 1s the moſt contemprible 
creature of Nature, abandoned, .lcfc naked vpon the naked 
earch, without coucrt, without armour, bound, ſwadled, with- 
out inſtruction of whatis fit for him : whereas all other crea- 
tures are clothed and couered with ſhels, husks, haire, wooll, 
feathers, ſcales : armed with teeth, hornes, tallants, both to aſ- 
faile and to defend : taught roſwim, to runne, to flie, to ling, 
to ſeeketheir reliefe, and man knowes neither how to goe,nor 
to ſpeake, nor to cat, nor any thing but cry, withouran ap- 
prentiſhip and much labour, Alltheſe complaints to him rhar 
con{idererh-che firſt compoſition and natnrall condirion, are 
vniuſt and falſe : our skinne is as ſufficiently prouidedagain(t 
the injuries of times and ſeaſons as theirs, witnetle many Na- 

Uons 
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murmureth, complainerh, wrongeth Nature as a cruell ſtep- 
mother, makes himſelte rhe outcatt and moſt miſcrable of the 


world. Now both theſe extremes are equally againft reaſon, 
verity, modeſty, But how would you hauc him to walke vp- 


Iz the chaptiy of 
preſumption, 


Eccleſiaſt. 


Thins common, 


Eccleſq, 
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tions ( as hath beene ſaid) that neuer knew what garments 
meant : yeathole ww chat we chinke good we keepe vnco. 
uered, yea the moſt cender and ſenſible, as the face, the hands 
the ſtomacke, and the delicateſt damoſels their breaſts, 
2, Swding Bands and ſwadling clothes arc not necellary , witnelle the 
alothes. Lacedemenians , and in theſe daies the Switzers, Almaines, 
which dwell in cold countries, the Bi/qzes and vagabonds that 
3. Crying. are called Egyptians, Crying 18 likewiſe common vnto beafts; 
all creatures almoſt complaine,and groane for atime after they 
4, drmes. comeintothe world, As for armour, we want not that which 
3s naturall, and haue more motion of our members, vſe their 
ſeruice more naturally and without inftrugion, If ſome 
beaſts excell vs in this, wee in the ſame excell diuers others, 
5. Balig. The vſeof eating is both in them and in vs naturall and with- 
out inſtruction, Who doubterh that an infant, being once 
able ro feede himſelfe, knowes how to ſeeke his ſuſtenance? 
And the earth likewiſe bringeth foorth and offereth enough 
vato himfor his neceſlity, without other culture or Art, wit- 
nelle fo many Nations, which without Jabour, induſtry and 
6. Speech. care live plentcouſly, As for ſpeech, a man may well fay that 
if ic bee not naturall, ic is notnecelJary : but it 1s common to 
man with other creatures : Whac elſe but ſpeech is chat facul. 
ty we ſec incthem of complaining, reioycing, of calling orhers 
to their ſuccour, of making loue ? And as wee ſpeake by 
ſtures and motion of the cies, the head, the ſhoulders, the 
hands ( wherein deafe men are very cunning ) ſo beaſts, as wee 
ſee in thoſe which haue no voice, who neucrthelefle do enter- 
change thejr mutuall offices ; and as in ſome kinde of meaſure 
beaſts vnderſtand vs, ſo wee them, They flatter vs, threaten 
vs, intreat vs, and wethem, wee ſpeake to them, and+hey to 
vs, and if wee perte&ly vnderftand not one another, where 1s 
the fault? in vs or 1n them ? Tharis to bee determined. They 
may as well account vs beafts by thatreafon, as weethem, yea 
they reproch vs for that we our ſeJues vnderſtand not one ano- 
ther, We vnderitand nor the Biſques, the Britons, and they 
all vnderſtand che one the other, not onely of the ſame, but 
(which is —_ a diuers kinde, By a certaine barking of rhe 
dog, the horſe knoweth thar heisin choler, and by another 
voicche knoweth he is not, 


Againe 


by comparing him with all other creatures, 169 
Againe they haue their intelligence with vs. In the warres 7 Mutralljn- 
ia the middelt of the fight, Elephants, Dogs, Horſes vnder- **!gerce, 
ſtand with vs, they frame rheir motions according to the oc- 
calion, they purſue, they make their ſtand, they retire,nay they 
haue their pay, and diuide the booty with vs, as it hath beene 
praiſed in the new conquetts of the Indies, And theſe are 
thoſe things that are common toall, and alike, | | 
- Ler vs now come to thoſe differences and 2duantages thar 
the one hath ouer rhe other, Man is {ingular and excellent in Differencesand 
ſome things aboue other creatures, and 1n others, beaſts haue advanrages, 
the ſuperiority, to the endrhar all things might thereby bce 
knit and enchained trogerher in this generall policy of the 
world and nature. The certaine aduantages or excellencies Of mar, 
of man, are choſe great faculties of rhe ſoule z-the ſubrilitie, vi- 
uacitie, and fufficiencie of rhe ſpiric to inuent, to'1udge, ro 
chuſe, ſpeech ro demand andco offer and to ſuccour, the hand 
to execute that the ſpirit hach inuented either of it ſelfe, or 
learned fromanother, Theformealſo of the vody, the grear a1- 
verlicy of the motion of the members , whereby his body 
doth him better ſeruice, | 
The certaine aduantages that beafts have ouer men , and 5 
ſuch as are palt all doubr,are either generall or particular, The Of beaſts gene- 
venerall are health,and ſtrength of body far more perfeQ,con- !4% 
ſtant, and ſtrong in them, among whom there are no blinde, 
deafe, lame,mute,diſeaſed,defefiue, and ill borne,as amongft 
men. ' The Serezo hurts them nor, they are nor ſubie& ro 
rheumes from whence proceed almoſt all other diſeaſes ; trom 
which man rhough hee couer his head with a hat and a houſe 
too, can hardly defend himſelfe, Moderation in diet and 0- 
ther ations, innocency, ſafery, peace and tranquillity of life, 
aplaine and 1ntire liberty without ſhame, feare, or ceremony 
in things naturall and lawfull (foritis onely man that hath 
Cauſe to hide himſelfe in his ations , and whoſe faults and 
imperfe&ions offend others.) Exemption from ſo many vi- 
ces and diſorders, ſuperſtition, ambition, auarice, enuy, yea 
mighty dreames trouble nor them as they doe men, nor ſo 
many thoughts and fantaſies, The parcicular aduantages are P-riiculay, 


thepure, high, healchfull, pleaſant habitation, and abode of 1 


birds in the aire, Their ſufficiency in ſome Arts, as the ſwal- » 
low | 
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low andother birds in building, che Spiderin ſpinning and 
weauing, diucrs bcaſts in Phylicke, and the Nightingale in 
Muſicke, Maruellous cffetts and properties, not to bee imi. 
rated, no not imagined, as the property of the fiſh Remora, to 
ſtay che greateſt vellels of the Sea, as weereade of the chicte 
galley of Marcus Antonie, and the iclfe ſame of Caligala; of 
the Torpedo or Crampe fiſh, ro benum and dead the mem. 
bers of another, though farrediſtant, and noc touching him ; 
of the Hedgchog, toforeſcethe windes ; of the Chameleon, 
to change his colours, Prognoſtications, as of birds in their 

aſſages from countrey to countrey, according to the diner- 
h ty of che ſeaſons ; of all beaſts that are dammes, in knowing 
which of their young is the beſt ; for ſome happe falling out 
of defending rhem from danger, or conucying them to their 
neſts, they alwayes begin wich that they know and foreſee to 
be the beſt, 1n all cheſe things man is farretheir inferiour,and 
in ſomcof them hec hath no skill at all, A man may addevn- 
to this, if hee will, che length of their lives , which 1n ſome 
beafts dorh ſeucn or &3ghe r1mes exceed the longeſt rerme of 


the life of man, 


Thoſe aduantages that man prerendeth to haue aboue 
beafts, but are yet diſputable, and perhaps as well in beaſts 
as men, are many : Furſt, the reaſonable faculties, diſcourſe, 
reaſoning, diſcipline, iudgement, prudence. There are heere 
ewo things to be ſpoken, theoneof theverity of the ch:ing it 
ſe}te, Ir1s a great queſtion, whether beaſtsbe d rived of all 
cheſc ſpiricuall faculties, The opinion. that they are not depri- 
ucd, but hauechem,is the more true and the more authenuke, 
It is defended by many great Philoſophers, c!pecially by De- 
macritus, Anaxagoras, the Stoickes, Gal:n, Porphyry, Pletarch, 
and maintained by this reaſon, The compoſition of the 
braine, which is that pare which the foule makes vſe of, .and 
whereby it reaſoneth , is. all alike, as rhe ſame in beaſts and 
1nen,-confirmed by experience, Beaſtsfrom particulars con- 
clude generals, by the lightof one onely man they know all 
men, they know how to ioyne, and diuide, and diſtinguiſh 
the good fromche 11I, for the fafegard of their liues, liberty, 
and lictle ones. Yea, we reade and lee, if we would bur marke 


and conliderir, many things done by beaſts, that doe _ 
EXCE 
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by comparing hin with all other creatures. TT. 
excell the ſufficiency, ſubtiltic, and all the wit and cunning 
of the common ſort of men ; ſome of thoſe that are beſt 


' worth the noting, I will note vnto you, The Fox being to; 


paſſe ouer ariuer that 1sfrozen with ice, applicth his care vn- 
to the ice, to finde wherher hee can heare any noiſe, and that 
the water doe runne vnder it, that chereby hee may reſolue ci- 
ther to goe forward, orto retire backez of whom the Thraſians 
haue learned the fame cunning, being to palle their frozen 
rivers, A Dogge, to the end hee may know which way of 
three eicher his maſteror that beaſt hee hunteth is gone, ha- 
uing aſſured himſelfe by ſenting them, that hee hath not paſ- 
ſed by two of them, becauſe he findes notthe trace, without. 
the ſetting of his noſe to the ground or farther trauerling, he 


xrunnech mainly into! the third, The Mule of the Philoſopher 


Thales crofling a riwer with a facke- of falt on his backe, and 
being plunged into the deepe with his burchen, his falr diſ- 
folued-in thewater, and made his burthen the lighcer ; which 
the Mule (falling inco-the deepe: by chance ) hauing tound, 


| being afterwards loaden with wooll, vſcd the fame remedie, 


and ſuncke the more, P!/utarch reporterh, that he ſaw a Dog 
ma ſhip caſting ſtones into a pipe of oile, ro make the oileto 
mount, thar heemight the better come at it. . As. muchis re- 
ported of the Crowes'of Barharie, who by. that meanes raiſe 
the water when it ts too low, that. they may drinke, So like- 
wiſe Elephants gather ſtones and ſticks, and: caſt theminco 
thatdicch whereinto their companion is fallen, to helpe him 
toget out, The Oxen of the Kings gardens of Sxze, being 
taught roigoe ina wheelea tuft hundred turnes, todraw water 
to water the gardens, they wonld neuer exceed.thatiuſt num- 
ber, and were neuer dececiued. in their account, All theſe 
things, how can they be done, without diſcourſe and reaſon, 
addition anddiuiſion 2 To fay they know not this, were to 
deny that wee ſee they doe, What ſhould wee thinke of thar 
dexterity thacis in the Elephant, in plucking thoſe darigand 
Lauelins forth of his body with lictle or no paine ar all ? of 
the Doggethat P/utarch ſpeakerhof, which1n apublikeplay 
vpon a {caffold counterfeired death, drawing towards his 
end, trembling, afrerwards growing ſtiffe, and ſuffering him- 
{clic to beecarriedforch, by. lictle and.lictle comming to en 

cltc, 
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ſelfe,and lifcing vp his head counterfeited a new reſurrefion? 
of ſo many apith imitations and ftrange tricks that the dogs of 
Players and Iuglers doe ? of the policies and inuentions 
wherewith beafts defend chemſclues againſt the aflaulrs wee © 
make vpon them ? of the husbandry and great prouidenceof 
the Antin laying abroad his graine to dry, leſt it take moi- 


| ftureand ſo corrupt, in nipping the ends thereof that it grow 
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not? of the policie of rhe Bee, wherethere is ſuch diuerlity of 
offices and charges ſo firmly eſtabliſhed ? 

To bear downe all this, ſome doe maliciouſly attribute 
theſe things to anaturall, ſeruile and forced inclination ; asif 
beaſts did performe their ations by a naturall neceflicy, like 
things inanimate, as the ſtone falleth downeward, the re 
mounteth vpward. But beſides thar, that cannot be, nor en- 
cer into ourimagination 3for there muſt be a numbring of the 
parts, compariſon, diſcourſe by addition and diuifion, and 
conſequents z they likewiſe know not what this naturall in- 
clination and inſtin@ is z they bee words whichthey abuſero 
ſmall purpoſe, that they may not bedeafe and mute altogerher, 
Againe, this ſaying 1s retorted againſt them : for it1sbeyond 
all compariſon more noble, honourable, and reſcmbleth more 
the Diuinity to worke by nature than by Art & apprentiſhip; 
to be led and direed by the hand of God, than by our owne; 
regularly to a by anaturall and-incuitable condicion, than 
regularly by a raſhand cafuall liberty. dz 

By this obieRion of the naturall inſtin&, they would like- 
wiſe depriue them of inſtrution and. diſcipline both ative 
and paſſiue, burexperience giues themthe lie z for they doc 
both recejue it ; witneſle the Pie; the Parret, the Black-bird, 
the Dogge, the Horſe, as hath beene ſaid ; and they giueit, 
nn heh che Nightingale, and aboue all other the Elephant, 
which ecilleck all other beaſts in docility, and all kinde of 
diſcipline and ſufficiency.” 


As for this faculty of the ſpirit whereof man dorh ſo much 
glory, which is to ſpiritualize things corporall-and abſent, 
robbing them of all accidents, to the end it might conceiue 
them after it owne manner, am intelleftum eft intelligente ad 
redam intelligentts ; For that which is underftood, is in bim that 
onderſft andeth\ after the manner of the under ſtawder beaſts _ 

CIUCS 


felues doe the like . The horſe accuſtomedto the warres ſlee- 
ping in his ſtable, tremblech andgroaneth as if hewere in the 
Fddeſt of the fighr ; coriceſtuerth theſound of the-druinme, 
the trumpet, yeaan'army irfelfe, TheHarein Neepe pan- 
ring, lifteth vp her ſcut, ſhaking herlegs, conceiucth a ſpiritu- 
all Hare, Dogs thatare kept for guard, in their fleepe doe ſnar, 
and ſometimes barke out-right, imagining aſtrangerto bec 
come, To conclude this firſt point,” wee muſt confelle that 
beaſts doe reaſon , haue the vie of diſcourſe and mdgement, 
but more weakly and imperte&tly than man, they are infert- 
our ynto men in-chis , not becauſe they haue no parttherein 
at all; they are inferiour ynto men, as amongſt men ſome are 
inferiour vnto others; and euen ſo amongſt beaſts there is 
ſuch adifference: buryct there is a greater difference between 
men ; for (as ſhall beſaid hereafter) there is a greater diſtance 
betweene a man andaman, than a man and a beaſt, Bur for 
allthis we muſt not heereby inferre a kinde of equality or pa- 

rity betwixt a beaſt and a man (though as Ariſtorleſaich,there 

areſome men ſo weake and blocknh , that they differ'trom a 
beaſt onely in figure) and that the ſoule of a beaſt is immortall 

as that of a man, or the ſoule of aman mortall as that of a 

beaſt: for theſe are but malicious illations , For , beſides that 

in this reaſoning faculty , a man hath a very great aduantage 

aboue beaſts, ſo hath the other faculties doe # - h and whol- 

ly ſpirituall , whereby he 1s ſaid to be like vnto Cod himſelfe, 

and is capable of immortality , wherein beaſts haueno part, 

and are ſignified by that vnderſtanding,which is more than a 

ſimple diſcourſe z Nolite fiers ficut equus & mulus in quibiu non 
eft intelle tus : Be not like horſe and mule in whom there i no 

onderStanding, | | 
The other point which wee areto ſpeake of in this matter 
is, thatthis preheminence and aduantage of vnderſtanding, 
andother ſpirituall faculties that man pretendeth, is ſold him 
at adeare rate, and brings with ic morehurt than good : for it 
1s the principall ſource of all thoſe euils that oppretſe him z 
of vices, paffions, maladies , irrcſolution, trouble, deſpaire, 
which beafts want, by the want of this great aduantage : wit- 
nelſc the Hogge of Pyrrho , which did cat his meat peacea- 
bly in theſhippe in the middeſt of a great rewpeſt , when = 
I the 
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the men were almoſt dead for feare.' It (cemeth that theſe 
reat parts ofthe ſoule haue beene! denied vnto beaſts , or at 
Icaſtiſe. leſſened, and giuenchem more feeble, tor their grear 
good andiquict ,.apd beſtowed vpon.man for his torment: 
for it 1s. long of themthathe toilech and traucllech, rorment. 
eth himſclfe wich whac is paſt, and that which 1s to come 
yca he imagineth, apprehendeth, and feareth choſe cuils that 
are not.,; nor euer ſhall, be,,, Beaſts apprehend nothing that is 
ill vntill hey. feele it 3 and being eſcaped, they are preſently 
in ſecurity andat peace, So that weſce that man is-moſt miſe. 
rable euen in that wherein hee thought himſelfe moſt happy: 
whereby ir ſeemeth that it had beene better for man , not to 
haue beene indued and adorned with all chofe beaurifull and 
ccleſtiall armes., (ince he turneth them againſt himſalfe, cuen 
co his owne deſtrudtion. And to ſay the cruth, wee ſeethoſe 
thatare moſt ſtupid and feeble of ſpirit, liue at beſt contgnr, 
and feele nottheircuill accidents in ſo high a degree, as thoſe 
that are more ſpirituall, 
Another A that man pretendcth aboue beaſts, is a 
fignory. and power of commanding, which hee thinketh hee 


hath ouer beaſts : but beſides, that it is an aQuantagethatmen 


themſelues haue and.exerciſe. the one ouer the other, this is 
not true; For where is this command of man, this obedience 
of the beaſts ? It is a monſter that was neuer ſeen,yea men doe 
more feare beaſts, than beaſts them , Itis true that man hath 
a great preheminence ouer beafts ; /* pre/it piſcibus maris, vs 
latilibus celt, beſtys terra : That he might rul: oucr the fiſh of the 
ſea, the fowles of the aire, and the beaſts of the earth, Andthis 
by reaſon ofhis beautifull and vprighe forme, ofhis:wiſdome 
aud the prerogatiue of his ſpirit ; but not that hethould either. 
command, or they obey. 

There is likewiſe another aduantage , neere neighbour to 
this, pretended by man, which is aplaine liberty, reproching 
beaſts with their ſeruitude,, captiuity, ſubieQtion : but this 18 
to. ſmall purpoſe, There is farre greater reaſon why. man 
ſhould reproch man; witneſle thoſe ma not onely made by 
farce, and ſuch as deſcend from them , bur alſo thoſe that are 
voluntary , who either ſell for money their liberty or giue it, 


out of the lighmctle of their hearts, or for ſome commodity,, 
as 


>« theancient Fenſors ſold — women totheir miſtreſ. 
ſes, ſouldiers to their captaines, Nowthere isnone of all this 
inbeaſts, they neuerſerue one another, nor yeeld themſelues 
to any ſeruitude either aQiue'or paſſive, cirhertoſerueorto 


be ſerued, andarein cucrything more free than men. Andas. 


man'gocrh to the Thaſe, rakerh, killech, eateth che beaſts; ſo 
is he taken, killed, eaten by them in hiscurne, and more he- 
nourably too, by maine ſtrengch, not by witand Art,asman 
doth: and not onely by thent1s he killed , but by his compa- 
njon, by another man, a thing baſe and diſhonourable, Beaſts 
aſſemble not chemſelues in troops to goe to kill,to deſtroy,to 
ranſacke, to inthrall another troope of their kind, as men doe. 
- Thefourth and greateſt aduantage pretended by man, is in 


12 


yertue , but of morall it is diſputable (I meane morall mate- 4-YVertze. 


rally by the outward ation ) : for formally the moralicie 
good or cuill, vercue and vice, cannot bein a beaſt, Kinde 
acknowledgement, offticious amity, fidelity, magnanimitie, 
and many: dther vertues , which conlift in ſociety and con- 
ueſarion, aremoreliuely , more expreiſe andconſtant, than 
canbe in the common ſort of people . Hircanu the dogge of 
Iyfmachni continued vpon the bed of his dead maſter , refu- 
fing all kinde of ſuſtenance, and afrerwards caſt himſelfe into 
that fire wherein his maſter was butnt , andthere died with 


him, The ſelfe-famedid another belonging to one Pyrrbas. 


Thar dogge of wiſe He/edzs diſcouered the murther of his 
maſter . Anorher in like ſort in the preſence of King Pyrrhas, 
and his whole Army. Another which neuerceaſed , as Plu- 
tarch afftirmeth.,, going from city to city , vnrill thac ſacrilegi- 
ous robber of the Temple of Athens was apprehended and 
brought to iudgement , Thar hiſtorie 1s famous , ofthe Lion 
that was hoſt and nurſe to Androdzs the {laue and his Phyſi- 
tian , which would not touch him being caſt out vnto him : 
which Appion affirmeth to haue ſeene at Rome , An Elephant 
hauing in choler killed his gouernour, repenting himlſelfe of 
it, refuſedany longer to eat, drinke, orliue, Contrariwiſe, 
there is not a creaturein the world,more vniuſt, vncthankfull, 
traiterous, perfidious, lying and deceitfull than man, Againe, 
foraſmuch as vertue conliſteth in the moderation of our ap= 


petites , and the bridling of our pleaſures , beaftsare much 
: | I'2 more 
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more moderate therein than. wee, .and.doe berter contajne 
themſclucs within. thelimics ofnature.., For chey.are not only 
nor couched with vanamuzall.,;ſuperfiuqusand. arcificiall paſhi. 
onsanddeltres, which ane all-viciousand infinice, asmen who 
for che molt, part areplunged in them ,; buc-alſo in the nat. 
rall , as cating and drinking , the acquaintance berwixt the 
maleand the temaale , they arefarreamnore moderatc and layed, 
Bur that; we may. fee which. is: thertore vertuoys or vicious, a 
man 9r.a beaſt, and in good earneſt to ſhanica man more chan 
a beaſt , let vs cake che vertue moſt proper and agreeable vnto 
man, that is, as the word it {clfe 1mportech, humanity : asthe 
moſt ſtrange and contrary vicets cruelty . Now-hercin beaſts 

haue aduancage enough -cuen. to make meh bluſh for ſhame, 

They neuer atſaile ,, and ſeldome offend thoſeof their kinde; 
Major ſerpentum ferarumy, concordia quam hominum : Greater 
& the concord and agreement amourSt ſerpents and wild: beaſts, 

than among men. T hey neuerfight but for great & juſt cauſes, 

as the defence and preſeruationof their ues, libtrry,and their 

lictle ones : and that they doe withtheir ,nawra}l and; open 

armes, by their onely force and valour, andithat.oneto onegas 

inſinglecombatrs, and notin troupes, nor by delignements, 

Their combats are ſhort and foone ended, vntill one of them 

beeither wounded or yeelderh';5 andthe combar:ended , the 

quarrel}, barred, and:choleris likewiſe at an end . But man 
hath no quarrell butagainſtman , for not onely-light , vaine 

and frivolous cauſes', but many times vaſt ,- with artificial 

andtraiterousarmes, by deceitsand wicked, meanes,in troupe 

and a{lembly gathered by aflignement z-and laſtly, lis warres 

are long and neuer ended but with death, and whenhe is able 

no longer to hurt, yerthe hatred and choler endurech. 

' The concluſion of this compariſon 1s, that tvatruly and. 
yainely doth man _—_ himſelfe abouc beafts .. For if man 
haue inhim ſomething more thari they, as eſpecially the vi- 
uacity of the ſpirit and vnderſtanding ,: and thoſe great facul- 
tiss of the ſoule ;z ſo-Jikewiſe in exchange is hee ſubie toa 
thouſand cuils from- which the beaſts are freed, inconſtancy, 
irrcſohution, ſyperſticion, a-paintull care of things rocome,. 
ambition, auarice, 'enuy, curioſity, decra&ion, lying, anda: 
world of diſordered appetices, diſcontentments, emulations. 


Thais 


This ſpirit wherewith man maketh himſelfe ſo mery , brings 
him a thouſand inconueniences, and then; moſt, when it 15 
moſt ſtirred and enforced , For it doth nor onely hurt the bo- 
dy, trouble, breake and weaken the bodily forces and fun- 
| ions , bur alſo it hurts and hindereth it ſelfe, What cafteth 
man into folly and madnefle, bur the ſharpneſſe,agility, and 
proper force of the ſpiric ? The moſt ſubcile follies and ex- 
cellent lunacies proceed from the rareſt and quickeſt agitati- 
ons of the ſpirit, as from greateſt amities ſpring greateſt en- 
mities, and trom ſoundeſt healchs mortall maladies , Melan- 
choliemen, ſaith P/ato, as they are more capable of know:- 
ledge and wiſdome, ſo likewiſe of folly, And heethat well 
markethit, ſhall inde, thatin thoſe elcuations and ſalies of a 
free ſoule, thereis ſome mixture offolly z for to ſay the truth, 
theſe things areneere neighbours, 

Touching a {imple life, and ſuch as is according to nature, 
beaſts doe farre exceed men z they liuemore freely , ſecurely, 
moderately, contentedly, And thatman.is wiſe that confide- 
reth hereof, and beneficeth himſelfe by making them an in- 
firution vnto himſelfe, which doing, hee frameth himſelfero 
innocency, ſimplicity , liberty , and that naturall ſweerneſle 
which ſhineth in beaſts , and is wholly altered and corrupted 
invs by our artificiall inuentions, and vnbridled licentiouſ- 
nelſe, abuſing that wherein we ſay weexcell them , whichis 
the ſpirit and iudgement, And therefore God doth many 
umes ſend-vs to ſchoole, to birds , beafts themſelues, to the 
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An exbortation, 


kite, the graſhopper, the ſwallow, the turtle, thearit,the oxe, 


thealle, and diuers others , Laſtly, wee muſt remember that 
there is a kinde of commerce betwixt beaſts and vs, a certaine 
relation and mutyall obligation,whereot there 1s no other rea- 
ſon,but that they belong to one and the ſame maſter, & are of 
the ſame family that wee are, It is an vnworthy thing toty- 
rannize ouer them 3 wee owe 1nfticevnto men, and pitt 

and gentlenes to ſuch other creatures as are capable thereof, 


{ 
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x 
Of the eftima- 
tion and warth 


of life. 


Thethird Conſideration of Man, 
which is by bis tif. 


CHAP, XNAV, 


The eftimation, breuity, deſcription of the life of max, 
and the parts thereof. 


'T. is agreatand principall point of wiſdome, truly to know 
| [os ro eſteeme of life , to hold and preſerue it, to loſe or 
to take it away , to keepe and dirett it , asmuch as after ſuch 
a manner as 1s fit ; there is not perhaps any thing wherein a 
man faileth more, or is more hindred. T he vulgar vnlearned 
ſot accounteth it a ſoueraigne good, and preferreth it aboue 
all things ; yea.hee will not ſticke to redeeme and prolong it 
by all chedelayesthat may be, vpon what conditions ſocuer, 
thinking it can ncuer be bought too deare: for ics all in all 
with him, his mot1s Vita nhil chariue : Nothing is dearer than 
life, He eſteemeth and loueth his life for the loue of. ie ſelfe: 


he liuesnot butco line, Iris no maruecll it hee faile in all the 


reſt, ifhe be wholly compounded of errours, ſince from his 
very entrance, and in this fundamentall point hemiſtakes him- 
ſelfe ſogrolly, It may bee likewiſe with ſome letile eſtecmed, 
and more baſely accounted of than it ſhould, either by rcaſon 
of ſome inſufficiency in iudgement,ora proud misknowled 
thereof : for. falling into the handsof thoſe thatare good and: | 
wiſe, it may bea profitable inftrument borh co themſclues 
and others .. And I cannor beoftheir opinion (as iris ſimply. 
taken) that ſay iris beſtof all, notto beatall;z and rhatche 
beſt is the ſhorteſt life: Optim## noz naſei aut quamcitiſſime abt 
teri : The beſt thing is, not tobe borne, oupreſently to die, Andit 
is neither well nor wiſely ſaid, What hy or what matcer had it 
beene if I had never beene? A'manMy anſwerhim with the 
like queſtion ; Where had thar go@Wcene which is come, 
and being not come, hadir not begllieuill not co haue beenc? 
It 15a kinde of evil] that wanteth MW, whacſocuer it be, yea 
though not neceſſary . Theſe E ities are too _ 
ang 
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and vicious , though nor equally : butthat ſeemes true thata 

wiſe man ſpake, That is ſuch a good as aman would not 

take , ifhee knew well whac it were before hee tooke ; Yitane 

nemo acciperet , fi daretur ſcientibus +: No man would accept of 

life if he knew what it were , It1s well thatmen are within be- 

fore they ſce theentrance, and that they are carried hudwinckt 

into it . Now when they arewithin, ſome doe ſo cocker and 

flatter themſclues therein, that vpon what condition ſoeuer 

they will not goe forth againe ; others doe nothing but mur- 

mure and vex themfſclues: but chewiſer ſort-ſecing it to bea 

marker that is made-without themſelues (for a man neither 

lives nor dies when and how hewill)and that though the way 
berough and hard,yet neuertheleſle it is not alwayes ſo,with- 

our winſing,orftriuing and troubling any thing, they accom- 

modate themfſelues vnto it as they may , and ſo pafſetheir life 

in quiernefſe, making of neceſltry a verrue; which is a token of 
wiſdomeand induſtry : and ſo. doingychey luc as long as they 

ſhould , and nor like fooles, as long as they can, For - ax 152 See hereof lib, 
time to live, anda timeto dic : and a good death is far betrer 2.cap.11, 
than 22a life, A wiſe man lives no longer, than that his life 

may be worth morethan his death : for the longelt life is not 

alwayes the better. 

All men doe much cowplaine of the breuity of the lifeof G82 
man; not onely theſimple vulgar ſort, who wiſh it would ne- Of thelenzth & 
nerhauecnd,, butalſo (which is moreſtrange) the greateſt #49 of fe, 
and wiſeſt make ir the principall ground of their complaines, 

Tofay the truch, the greateſt part thereof being diucited and 
otherwiſe employed, there remaines little or nothing for it 

felfe; for thetime of our infancy, old age, {lcepe, maladies of 

minde and body., and many other times , both vnproficable 

and vnfic for any good , being taken away , that which re- 
mainerh is lictle or nothing at all . NeuertheleiJe, without op- 

poling. the contrary opinton to them that, hold a ſhort life 

to bea great good and gift of Nature, their complaiticſeemeth 

to hauc little equicie and reaſon , and rather to proceedfrom 

malice, For, to what end ſerueth a long lifc ? Simply olive, 
to breathe; tocat, to drinke, to ſce this world * for all this 
Whatneeds ſo-long time ?. We haucſecne, knowne, taſted all 
in#ſhort-ſpace z- and knowing it, to delire ſo lopg atime to 

TOIEE | | I 4 pracuſe 
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practiſe it, and ſtill to reiterate the ſame thing, to what end i, 
it? Who will not be ſatisfied, nay wearied, to docalwayes one 
and the ſame thing ? If it benot tedious and jrkeſome, at thy 
leaſt it is ſuperfluous : 1t is a turning wheele where the ſame 
things come and goe :itis alwayes to begin where we end,and 
ro re-ſpinnethe tame webbe, Bur perhaps they will ſay they 
deſire along lite,to learne and to profit the more, and to pro. 
cecd toa preater pertetion of knowledgeand vertue, Alas 
good ſoules that wee'are, what ſhould weeknow, or who 
ſhould reach vs 2 Wee employ but badly that lictle which is 
gjuen vs,nor onely in vanities and thoſe things that yeeld ys 
no profit , but in malice and (inne z and then weecty out and 
complaine, that we hauenot enough giuen vnto vs. Ando 
fay the truch , ro what end'ſerues fo greatftore of knowledge 
and experience, fincein the end wee mult leaue it and dif- 
lodgeit ; and hauing diſlodged it alrogether, forgetand loſe 
It all, or know it better and otherwiſe ? But you will ſay, that 
there are beaſts that doe triple and quadruple the life of man, 
To omit thoſe fables thar are eee z Ben fo: butyct 
there are a number that hue not a quarter of chat tine that 
man doth, and few neither, that liue our theirtime, 'By what 
right orreaſon, or pg1uiledge,can man challenge a longer life 
than other creatures ? Is ie becauſe hee doth better employ it 
in matters more high and more worthy'life'? By this reaſon 


' Hee ſhould liue leffetimethan all other creatures ;-for'there 


15 none comparavle to man in the 11] employment of his life, 
in wickednelle, ingratirude, intemperatice, andall manner 
of diſorder and immodeſty in manners, as hath beene ſhewed 
before in the'compariſon' of man with beaſts:2ſo that as 1 
asked euen now, to what end'a lJorrg' life ferued ;\ now Taske 
what euils there would be in the world, if the Iife of man were 
long? What would he not enterpriſe, ſince the ſhortneſſe of 
life, which cuts off his way, and' (as they ſay) interrupts his 
caſt, andrhe vneertainty thereof, Which takes away all heart 
and courage, cannor ſtay him, liutrigas if he ſhould Jive euer'? 
On the one ſide he fearcth, perceining himiſelfe to bemortall, 
bur notwithſtanding that , hee cannot bridle himſelfetrom 
nor coueting, hoping, enterpriſing, as if he were immorcall, 
Tanguam ſemper vitturi vivitis,nunquanvobii fragibitarw3Hrn 
ma a. | _ ſuccurrit 
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ſuccurrit: omnia tanqnans mortales timetis tanquam immortal:s 
concupiſcitts, Te lime as though ye w:re alwaies to line, your frailty 
nener comes into your minde, ye feare all things as mortall, but ye 
deſire all things as immortal, And tofay thetruth, what need 
hath Nature of all theſe great and goodly enterpriſes and im- 
ployments, whereby man challengerh a longer life chan orher 

creatures 2: Man therefore hath no fubic& whereof to com- 

plaine, but to be angry with himſelfe. We hauelife enough, 

but weare not good husbands, we mannage it not well ; life 1s 

not ſhort, but we make it ſo ; we arenotin want, but prodigall; 

non inopes vite, ſed prodigi : we loſe ir, we difſipateit, we vilifie 

It, asif ir were nought worth, as if we had morethan cnough : 

weall tall into one of theſe three faulrs, either we employ it 1ll, 

orabout nothing, orin vaine, Jagnavite pars elabitur male Seneca, 
 agentibu, maximanbil agentibus, tcta aliud agentibus, A great Lookelib.3.a.6, 
part of life is oſt to thoſe that docill, a greater to thoſe that doe 

ntthing, and all to thoſe that doe that they ſhould nat doe, A man 

ſtudieth not to live, bur rather buſieth himſelfe in any other 

ching; he ſhallneuer know how to doea thing well by acquit- 

ring himſelfe of labour, bur by care and attention. Others re- 

ſerue their liues vnrill chey can live no longer, ther take com- 

fortin life when there is nothing leftbut the lees and dregges 

thereof, Oh what folly, what miſery 1s this ! Yea there are 

ſome that haue ſooner cnded than begunnero liue, and life is 

paſt before they thought of it, Quidam wivere incipinat, cum 

defrnendurn ; quidam ante defierunt, quaminciperent, Inter ca- 

tera mala, hoc queque habet ſtultitia , ſemper incipit vivere, 

Some beginne to line, when they ſhsnld dit ; ſome ended, before | 

they beginne : amongſt other enils, folly kath this, that it alwaies 
beginnes to lige, | 

Our preſent life is but theentranceand end of a Tragedie, 3\ 
a perpetuall zxfſue of errours, a web of vahappy aduencutes, 4 «ſcription of + 
a purſuir of divers miſcries inchained together on all ſides ; *#** of man. 
chereis nothing but euill tha it diſtillech, chat it prepareth ; 
one emll driues forward anothereuill, as one waucanother, 
tormentis cuer preſent , and the ſhadow of whar is good de- 
cemeth vs ; blindnetſe and want of ſenſe poſfelleth the 'be- 
ginning of our life, the middle is euer in paine and trauell, rhe 
cad in ſorrow ;and beginning, middle, andend ih error. bf 
| The 
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A compariſon 
+ betwixt youth 
end old ave. 


The life of man hath many diſcommodities and miſeriez 
common , ordinary and perpetual! ; it hath likewiſe ſome 
particular and diſtin, according to the diuerlity of the parts, 
ages and ſeaſons z infancy, youth, virility, oldage ; eucry one 
haue their proper and particular diſcommoditics, 

The greatcit part of the world ſpeake more honorably and 
fauourably of old age, as the more wiſe, r pe, moderate, accu- 
{ing and ſhaming youth of a vitious, fooliſh, I:centious, bur 
very vniuſtly : for 1n truth che infirmuties and vices of oldape 
are more in number, more great and troubleſome than thoſe 
of youth, it filles the mindemore with wrinckles, than the vj. 
ſage; and there is nota ſoule growing old, growes notſowre 
and rotten. With the body the ipirit 1s vied, and the worſe 
for the vie ; and at thelaſt recurnes co infancy againe, Bx purer; 
ſenes : Old men twice childre:, Oid age is a neceilary and pu- 
1antmalady, which loadcth vs 1nſen(ibly with many imper- 
fetions, It were abſurd ro terme wiſdome a difficulrie of hu- 
mours, an anxiety and diftaſteof rhings preſent, an impoten- 
cieto doeas in former times : Wiſdomeis too: noble to bee 
ſerued with ſuch officers. To wax old is not to wax wiſe, nor 
to take away vices, bur to change them into worſe, Old age 
condemneth pleaſure, bur it is becauſeit cannot tafteorre- 
liſh it arighc, like E/ps dogge, it faith it will none of i, 
bur it 1s becauſe it cannor 1oy 1n it : for old age leaueth not 
pleaſure properly, but pleaſure diſdaines old age ; for it is 
alwayes wanton and ſporting : and it is no reaſon that jm- 
PRreney ſhould corrupt iudgement , which ſhould in youth 

ow vice in pleaſure, and in old age pleaſure in vice. The 
vices of youth are temerity , indiſcreec forwardnelſe, and 
vabridled liberty and ouergreedy deſire of pleaſure, which 
are naturall things — from the hear of the bloud 
and naturall vigour, and therefore the more excuſable z but 


+ The vices of old agearefar otherwiſe, The lighter area vaine 


and fraile proteruity, an envious /pratling,, vnſociable hu- 
mours, ſuperſticion, care to get riches, euen then when the 
vic of themis loſt, aſottiſh auarice, and feare of death, which 
proceedeth properly, not from the. want of ſpirit and cou- 
rage, as they, ſay, but becauſe old men arelong acquainted 
and as it were cockerediin this world; whereby thei atfeRtions 
Es Er. 
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areknit vnto it, which.1s notin young men : bur beſides theſe 
they are enuious, froward, vniuſt : burthat which is molt ſor- 
tiſh and ridiculous in them, is that they would nor ondly bee 
reuerenced but feared, and therefore they pur vpon them an 
auſtere looke and diſdaintull, thinking thereby to extort feare 
and obedience : but theyare therein much decciued, forthis 
ſtately and furious geſture 1s receiued of youth with mockery 
2nd laughter, being pra&tiſed onely to blinde their eyes, and 
of purpoſe'to hide and diſguiſe thetruth of things, Thereare 
inold ageſo many faults on the one (ide, and ſo many impo- 
tencies on the other, and therefore ſo fir for contempr, that 
thebeſt way to compalle their defires1s loue and affettion : 
for command and feare are no Jonger fit armes for them, 
It ill befirs them co make themſelues to bee feared : and 
__ they could doe it, yer loue and honour is a fairer 
purchaſe. 


The fourth Conſideration of Man, morall = 


by bis manners, humoars, conditions, 
very liucly and notable. 


Tre PREFACE, 


A Ll thedeſcriptions the wiſe, and ſuch as haue taken '$ 
A greateſt paines in the ſtudy of humane knowledge haue 
iuen vnto man, ſeemeall ro note in-man foure things, 
Vanity, Weaknefſe, Inconftancy, Miſery 3: calling him che 
ſpoile of times, the play-game of Forrune, the image of in- 
conſtancy, the example and ſpeCtacie of infirmity, the bal- 
lance of enuic and miſery, a dreame, a fantalie, aſhes, a va- 
por, a morning deaw, a flower that preſently fadeth and wi- 
thereth, a winde, grafle, a bladder or bubble, a ſhadow, leaues 
of trees carried with the winde, vncleane ſeed in his begin- 
ning, a ſponge of ordures, aſacke of miſeriesin his middle 
age, aſtench and meat for wormes 1n his end ; and to con- 
clude, the moſt miſerable and wretched ihing m the world. 
Iob, one of the moſt ſufficient in chis marcer,as well in che i 

cſc 
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iſeand contemplation thereof, hath well and at largedeſcri. 
bed him,andafter him,Sa/omor,in their bookes, To beſhort, 
Pliny ſcemeth very properly to haue deciphered him, in cal. 
ling Him the moſt miſerable, and yet the moſt arrogant crez. 
ture of the world, Solunz xt certuns fit nihil efſe certs, nec miſe. 
rius quicquam homine aut ſuperbins : That it ts onely certaine, 
that there ts nothing certaine, neither any thing more proud, aud 
miſerable than man, By the firſtword ( miſcrable ) heecom- 
prehendeth all thoſe former deſcriptions, and as much as all 
thereſt haue ſaid ; but by the other ( che moſt proud ) he tou- 
cheth another chicfe point very important : and heeſeemerh 
in theſe two words to haue vitered whatſocuer can bee ſaid, 
T heſe are thoſe two things that ſeeme to hurt and hinder one 
the ather, Miſery and Pride, Vanity and Preſumption, See 
then how ſtrangeand monſtrous a patch-coat man 1s, 
Foraſmuch as man 1s compoſed of two diuers parts, the 
ſoule and the body, it isa matter of difficulty well to deſcribe 
him entire in his perfeion and declining ſtare, Some referre 
vnto the body whatſoeuer ill can bee ſpoken of man 3 they 
make him an excellent creature, and in regardof his ſpirit ex- 
toll him aboue all other creatures : but on the other ide, 
whatſocuer is111, either in man, or in the wholeworld, is for- 
ged and proceedeth from this ſpirit of man, and in it theres 
farre more vanity, 1nconſtancy, miſery, preſumption, than in 
the body, whereinthere is little matter of reproach in reſpe& 
of the ſpirit, and therefore Democritzs calleth it a world of 
hidden miſeries, and Plutarch proucth it in a booke written 
of that ſubie, .Now let vs conlider man more according to 
the life, chan heretofore wee haue done, and pinch him where 
it itcheth not, referring all totheſe five points, vanity, weake- 
neſſe, inconſtancy, miſery, and preſumption, which are his more 
naturall and vniuerſall qualities, but the two latter touch him 
moreneerely, Againe thereare ſome things common to mx 
ny of theſe fiue, which a man knowes not to which «o attri- 
bute it, and eſpecially imbecillity and miſery, 


. 1. Vanity, 


Cray, XXXVI 


{1 


P 


V Anicy 1s the moſt efſenciall and proper quality of hu- 
Y. manenature, There is noching ſo much in man, beeit 
malice, infelicity, inconſtancy, ijrreſolution (and of all theſe 
there is alwates abundance) as baſe feeblenelle, ſortiſhnelle, 
and ridiculous vanity :- And therefore Democritzs met better 
with it, wich a kinde of difdaine of humane condition, moc- 
king and laughing ar it, than Herachtrs that wept and tor- 
mented.himſelfe, whereby hee gaue ſome teſtimony, that hee 
made ſome account thereot;zand 'Di»genes who ſcorned ir,than 
Timon thathater and flier of the. company of men. Pindarus 
hath expreſlcd jc more to the life than any other , by the two 
yaineſt things in the world, calling it the dreameof a ſhadow, 
ne; orci ajypor@, | | 

\This 1s:that, that hath wrought inthe wiſeſt ſo great a con- 


| JI, Vanity, 


tempt of man;that hearing of ſome great delignement and ho- 


nourable enterpriſe, and wdging it ſuch, were wont neverthe- 


leſſeto ſay that the world was not worthy amans Jabour and 


paines,,( ſo anſwered- Statilins to Brautzy, talking with him 
abqut che confpiracy againſt: Ceſar ) and that a wiſe man 
ſhould doe nothing but tor himſelfe , for it 1s not reaſon that 
wiſe men , and wiſdome ſhould put themfelues in danger 
forfooles, | 

./This vavity 1s ſhewed and expreſſed many waies, and af- 
tera diucrs mannerzfirft.in ourthoughts and priuate 1magina- 
tions, which aremany times more than vaine, frivolous, and 
ridiculous, wherein neucrthele{[e wee ſpend much time, and 
yet percejue it not, Weeenter into them, wedwell in them, 
and wee come forth againe inſenſibly, which 1s a double va- 
nity, and a great forgetfulneſle of our ſelues, One walking 
In a hall con{idereth how hee may frame his paces after acer- 
tanefaſhion vpon the boords of the floure : another diſcour- 
ſethin his minde, with much time and great attention, how 
hee ſhould carry himſelfe if hee werea King, a Pope, or ſome 
other thing that he is a{ſured can neuer come to paile ; ang ſo 


hee 
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Care for time to 


CONE, 


by 


[24 I, Varity. 
hee fcedeth himſelfewith winde, yealcile than winde, that; 


that neither is, nor cuer ſhall be, Another dreameth how hee 
ſhall poſe his body, his countenances, his geſtures, his - 
ſpeech after an affe&ted faſhion, and pleaſerh himſelfe there- 
in, as with a thing that wonderfully becomes him, and that 
euery man ſhould rake delight in, But what a vanity and fot. 
riſh weaknelle in our deſires ts this, that bringsforth beliefes 
and hopes farre more vaine ?_ Andall this fallech out not one. 
ly when wee haue nothing to doe, when weeare ſwallowed 


. vÞ with idlenctſe, bur many times in the midſt of 'our moſt 


neceſlary affaires : ſo naturall and poawertull is vanity, that 
it robberth and plucketh out of our hand, che truth, ſolidi. 
tie, __ ſubſtanceof things, andfilles vs with winde, yea with 
nothing, Mk FI 

Mather more ſottiſh vanityis a troubleſome care of whe 
ſhall here fall our when wee are dead, Wee extend our delires 
and affeions beyond our ſelues, and our being z wee would 
prouidethat ſome thing ſhould bee done vato vs, when wee 


' know not what is done vntovs z weedelire to be praiſed after 


our death, what greater vanity ? It is not ambition, as it ſce- 
meth and a man may thinke.it, for that is the deſire of a ſenſi- 
ble and perceptible honor : it this praiſe of our ſelueg when we 
are gone, might any way profit either our children, our pz 
rents, orour friends that ſurutue vs, it were well, there were 
ſome benefic, though not toour ſclues 3 but to deſire that asa 
good, which ſhall no way touch vs, nor benefit others, is1 
meere vanity, like that of thoſe who feare their wiues will ma- 
ry after their deparcure 5 and therefore they-deſire them with 
reat paſſion to continue vamaried, and bindethem by cheir 
willes ſo to doe, leauing vnto them agreat part of their goods 
vpon that condition. Thus 1s vanity and many times iniu-" 
ſtice, It was contrariwiſe a commendable thing in thoſe great 
men in times paſt which dying cxhorted their wiues to marie 
ſpcedily for the better increaſe of the Commonyealth. -Q- 
thers ordaine,-that for theloue of them and for their ſakes a 
friend keepefuch and ſuch athing, or that hee doe this or that 
ynto their dead bodies , which rather ſheweth their vanity 
than doth any good to ſouleor body, | 
Sec heere another vanity, weeliue notbut by relation vnto 
. another ; 


% 
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_ another z wee*takenot ſo much care what were in our ſelues 


jn effe& and cruth, as what wee arc in the publike knowledge 


. of men; inſuch ſorc, that we doe many times deceiueand de- 


priue our ſelues of our owne googs and commoditids, and 
corment our ſelues, to frame our ourward appearanices to the 
common opinion, This is crue, not onely in outward things 
and fuch as —_— tro the body, and the expenceand charge 
of our meanes , but alſo in the goods of the fſpirit,. which 
ſeeme vnto'vs to bee withour fruit, if others enioy them nor, 
and they bee not produced to the view and approbation of 


ſtrangers. : 
Our vanity is not only.in our (imple thoughts, deſires, and 5 
diſcourſes, but ic likewife troublerh, ſhaketh and cormenteth Agitations of the 


 botliYoule and body. Many times men trouble and torment /?'". 


 themſtlues. more for light occalions and matters of no mo- 


menr, than for the greateſt and moſt important affaires that 
are. Our ſoule 1s many times troubled with ſmall fantaſies, 
dreames, ſhadowes , fooleries , without body, wicthouc ſub- 
ieQitis intangled.and:molefted with choler, hatred, ſorrow, - 
loy, building caſtles 1n Spare. The remembrance of a fare- 
well of ſome particular grace or. ation afflitech vs more 
than a whole diſcourſe of a matter of greater importance. 
The ſound of names and'certaine words pronounced with a 
picifull voice, yea-with {ighs and exclamarions piercerh cuen 
tothe quicke, as Oratours and Players, and others chat ſell 
winde and ſmoake, doe well know and praiſe, And this 
winde catcheth and cariteth away many times. men thar are 
moſt conſtanc and ferled,.if they ſtand not vpon their gard: 
fo puiſſant is vanity ouer men. Andnot onely light and little 
things doe ſhakeand trouble vs, buralſo lies and impoſtures, 


even thoſe we know to bee ſuch (a ſtrange thing ) in ſuch ſorr, 


that wee take pleaſure to deceiue our ſclues in good earneſt, 
tofeede our fantaſies with tales, with nothing. Ad fallendum 
noſmetipſos ingenioſſſunt ſumus : Wee are wiſe to deceine our 


felwes z witnefle they that weepe andaftlit themſelues hearing 


atelation or ſeeing a tragedy, which they know to be an inucn- 
tion made for delight, euen of thoſe things thar neuer were, 
I could tellyou ot one that was ſo beſotted, that hee died for 


one whom he kney to bee foule, old, deformed, not becaule 
| he. 
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heloued her, but becauſe ſhee was well painted; and plaſtered 
or coloured with other impoſtures, though hee alwaies kney 
them:to be fuch..  -- " | £50038, 
Lebys come from the particular vanity of cuery parti 
lar man in his common life, to ſee how much this vanuty is. 


edtothe nature of man , not onely as a priuate and perſonal 


vice. What vanity and lofle of time is there in thoſe viſits. 
tions, ſalutations, congies and mucuall entertainments, thoſe 
offices of courtelie, orations, ceremonies, offers, praiſes, pro. 


miſes ! How. many. hyperbolicall ſpeeches, hypocriſtes and 


impoſturesare therein the ſight and knowledge of all, both 
of thoſe thargiue them, that recetuethem, that heare ofthem ! 
inſomuch that ic ſcemeth to be a match and market madeto- 
pether, to mocke, lie, and deceiue one another. And that 
which is worth all the reft, hee that knowes that a man doth 
impudently lie vato him, muſt yet giue him thankes ; and he 
that knowes that when he lies he is notbeleeued, ſets a bold 
face ypon the matter, attending andobſcruing one the other, 
who ſhall firſt beginne or end ; when they could both be con- 
rent they were both aſunder, What inconueniences doth man 
endure ? Hefaineth, counterfeiterh, diſguiſech himſelfe he 
endurech hear, cold, troubleth his reſt, affliterh his life for 
thoſe courtly vanitics, and leaueth' his weighty affaires for 
the winde, Wee are vaincat the charge of our owne eaſe, 
yea of our health and of ourlife. Theaccidents and theligh- | 
ter things trample vnder foot the ſubſtance, and the winde 

carrieth the body, ſo much 1s man a ſlaue to vanity : and hee 
that will doe otherwiſe ſhall be held for a foole and aman that 
vnderftands not the world. Ir is dexterity well to play this 
Comedy, and folly norto be vaine. Being entred into fpeech 
and familiar diſcourſe , how many vaine and vnprofitable, 
falſe, fabulous talesare there ( not to ſay wicked and' perni- 
rious, which arenot of this count ) how many vaints and 
vyaine boaftings ! Man defireth and delighteth to ſpeake of 
himſclfe and that which 1s his, and if he thinke he have eithet 
done or ſaid, or poſlele any thing that is worthy eſtimation, 
he is not ateaſe yncill he hath vetered it, and made it knowen 
tro others : when a commodity firſt: commeth he entreth/into 
an account thereof, hee yalueth it, herajſcth the price, nay - 
wil 


wich induſtric z and chen co heare whatthe ſpeech of thepeo- 
le is abroad , hee thruſts himſelfe into company , and it 
cicklech him ar the heart to heare his happy ſucceiſe ſpoken 
of, and thar men eftceme of him themore, and of wharhee 
elteemes. 


Burtbetter to make knowne what credit and comm — 

and this Publike and 
unnerſall agi- 
{4110n5. 


yanity hath ouer the nature of man , letys call cominde that 
the greateſt altcrations ofthe world , che moſt generall and 
fearctull agitacions of States and Empires, armies , battels, 
murchers, have riſen from light, ridiculous and vaine cauſes ; 
witnelle the warres of Troy and Greece, of Syllaand Marine, 
Ceſar and Pompey, Auguſtus and eAntony,, The, Poets lig- 
nihe as much , when they ſer all Greece and Afia on firefor an 
Apple. The firſt occafions and motives ariſe of nothing, af- 
rerwards they grow and jncreafe : ateſtimony of the vanicy 
andfolly of man . Many. times the accident doth more than 
theprincipal,the leſſer circumſtances couch more to the quick 
thanthe greaceſt, nay the cauſesand ſubiects themſeclues, The 
robe of Ce/ar troubled Rowze more than his dearh did,or thoſe 
woand rwenty ſtabs wich a poignard that were giuen him. 
Laſtly , the crowne and perfection of che vanity of man. is 


ſhewed in that which hee moſt affeerh and ſeckes after ; hee Feliciy and 
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| willnot ſeemeto attend his commodity , though he ſecke it 


pleaſeth himſelfe and placerh his whole felicicy in thoſe vaine 9#enment, 


and frivolous goods , wichout which hee may well and com- 
modiouſly l1ue , and cakes not that care rhar he ſhould for the 
treand e{lentiall: his chance is winde , his whole good no- 
thing bur opinion and dreames,wherein heis matchletſe, God 
hath all good things in efſence, all euill in vnderſtanding ; 


man quite contrary polletleth his gvod things by fantalie, _ 
his euill in eſſence Beall content not, nor = 8 on 


wimropmions andTancal) es, but with thatwhich 1s preſent, 
palpable and in verity . Vaniry hath beenegiuen vnto man as 
his proper part or condition ; he runnes, heſtirs, he hunts vp 
and downe, he catcheth a ſhadow, he adoreth thewinde, hee 
flies, hee dies, and a moat at the laſt isthehire of his dayes 
 worke; Uanitati creatara ſubjetta eft ctiams nolens, univerſa 
vanitacomngs homo vivens: Emery creature us ſuviett to vanity, 
enen againſt hx will, andall men lining are but vanit), pa | 
; HAP, 
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Cuar, XXXVII. 
Debilitie or Infirmitic. 

Ehold heere the ſecond head of this Conſideration ang 
| Þ Fnagt knowledge : for how ſhould vanity be other chan 
fraile and feeble 2 This weaknelle1s confelled, and proued by 
all thac account many things caſte to be vnderſtood of all, but 
is nor taken 'to. be ſuch in thoſe things it ſhould, as in ſuch 
wherein a man ſeemeth tobe moſt rong, and leaſt weake; in 
deſiring, polleſſing, and viing thoſe things thar he hachand 
holdeth, and in cucry goodand cuill ;and ro be ſhort, inſuch 
 Wherein he gloricth moſt, wherein he thinketh to excel] o- 
thers, and to be ſome thing. Theſe arethe true teſtimonies of 
his weaknelle : but we ſhall ſee this better aparr. 

Firſt, rouching deſire, a man cannot ſertle his contentment 
inany thing, nonot his owne delire and imagination, Its 
not in our power tochuſe that weſhould : and wharſoeuer we 
haue deſired or obtained, it ſatisfies vs nor: but we goe bleat- 
ing after things vaknowne and to come, becauſe things pre- 
ſcnr content vs not , and wee more efteemeof things abſent, 
If one ſhould pur a man ro his owne choice , make him his 
owne caruer, it isnotin hispowerſo tochuſe, as that here- 
pent not his choice, or which he will not addevnto, or take 
from, or alcer ſomeway or other ; for he deſires that which he 
knowes not howto exprelle : and at the laſt nothing can cons 
tent him, but heis angry andfalleth out with himſclfe. | 

The weakneile of man-doth more appeare, and is greater 
inthe polſcfſion and vſe of things, and that divers wayes: 
firſt, inthat hee cannot make vie ofany thing in it owffepu- 
rity and ſimple nature ; bur hemuſt diſgulſe; alter and corrupt 
them before hee can accommodate them to his vſe : theelc- 
ments, metals, and all things elſe in their owne nature are not 
fit for vie. Good things, delightFand pleaſures cannot be en- 
1oyed without ſomenuxture of euil and diſcommodity; Medio 
de fonte leporum ſurgit amari aliquid ; quod m ipſts floribus an- 
gat: Eun from. anndſh the fountainer of delights doe ariſe alwaies 


ſeme bitterneſſe, which enen in the height of pleaſure dee —_ 
| The: 


Debilitie or Infirmitie. Jt 
The higheſt pleaſure thatis , hath a ſigh and a complaint to 
accompany it z and being come to perteQtion is bur debility, 
a deicion of the minde, Janguiſhment, An extreme and full 
contentment hatch more moderate ſcueriry than wantonde- 
light; Tpſa falicitas , [e niſi temperat , premit : Felicity it [elfe, 
vnlſe is temper fe eEert. And therefore it was well aid 
of him, That God ſells vnto vs whatſoeuer good thing hee 
ſends vs : that is to ſay, That he giueth nothing vnto vs pure- 
ly good , bart that wee buy it at the ſcales with an addition of 
ſome cuill co make vp weight. So likewiſe, ſorrow is neuer 

ure without the alliance of ſome pleaſure z Labor voluptaſg, 
diſſimillima natura , ſocietate quadam naturaliinter ſe ſunt jun- 
az eff quedans flere voluptas : Labour and pleaſure,though in 
nature moſt unlike, yet by acertaine naturall ſociety they are lin« 
ked together , ſo that enen to weepe #5 acertaine delight. So all 
things inthis world are mingled & compounded with their 
contraries:thoſe motions and wrinkles in the viſage that ſerue 
tolaugh,ſerue to weepe, as Paintersteach vs : and wee ſee that 
the extremity of laughter is mingled with teares, There is 
no good thing in vs that hath not ſome vicious tinure with 
it; Omnes juſtitiz noſtre ſunt tanquam pannus menitruate : All 
our right eouſnes is a5 a menitruous cloth,as anon ſhal be ſhewed 
in his due place;nor no euill without ſome good : Nullum fine 
authoramento malum eſt : There ts no ſinne without puniſhment, 
Miſeryir ſelfe alwayes ſerues to ſome end: for there is no cuill 
without good, no good in man without euill : all is mingled, 
andthere is norhing pure in our hands, Secondly, whatſoe« 
uer happenecth vnto vs , wee take and enioy with an ill hand; 
our taſte is vnreſolued and vncertaine, itknowes not how to 
hold and polleſſeany thing after a good manner : and from 
thence ſprang that vndetermined queſtion of the ſoucraigne 
good, The betterthings many times in our hands, by our in- 
firmities, vice, inſufficiency, are made worſe, are corrupted, 
become nothing , are vnproficable vnto vs , yea ſometimes 
hurtfull and contrary. 

But humane imbecillity 1s more richly diſplayed in good 


— - 


and euill, in vertue and vice: hence 1t 1s, that man cannot be, In good and 


when it ſeemes good vnto himſeltfe, either wholly goodor 
wholly wicked , but he hath his weaknelle, his impotencies 
EE K 2 in 


Tertull, 
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132 Debilitie or Infirnntie. 
incthemboth, Touching vertuc, three points are to be con. 
 fidercd. : chefirſtis, Thar it is netin the power of man to doe 
all good, ro pur in praQtiſeall verrues z inſomuch thar many 
vercucs are incompatible, and cannot betogerher, arleaft in 
one and. the ſame ſubie , as filiall or maidenly continencie 
and viduall, which are wholly different ; the maried and yn. 
maricd ſtate ; the ewo ſecond of widowhood and mariage, 
being more. painfull and bulie, and having more difficulty 
and vertue than the two faſt of virginity and the vnmaried 
eſtate, which haue more purity, grace andeaſe: Virge felici- 
or , vidaua laboriofior ; inilla gratia, in 1ſta wirtus coronatur: 
The virgine « the happier , the widow the more painfull ; in the 
former grace, in the latter vertue is crowned. T hatconſtancie 
which 1s in pouerty, want, aduerficy, & that which is in abun. 
dance and proſperity : patience1n beggery and liberaliry, And 
this 1s more true in vices, which are oppolice one againſt the 
other, 

The ſecond point 1s, That many times a man cannot per- 
forme that which belongs co one vertue , without the ſcandall 
and offence either of another vertue, or of it felfe z inſomuch 
that chey hinder one che other : whereby it comes to palle 
thataman cannot ſatisfie the one bur at the charge of the 0- 
ther ; which wee muſt not attribute vnto verrue, or thinke 
thar the vertugs crotle and contrary one another , for they a- 
gree well enough ; bur vnto the weaknelle of our humane 
condition , all the ſufficiency and induſtry thereof being fo 
ſhort and ſo feeble, that it cannot finde any certaine , vniuer- 
fall and conſtant rule, whereby to make an honeſt man : and 
fuch order cannot be taken , butthar the meanes to doe well 
doe many times hinder one the other. Let vs takefor exam- 
ple, Charicie and [uſtice : If I encounter my farther or my 


friendin the warres,on the enemies parr, in iuftice I oughtto 


kill him, bur in charity I ſhould ſpare and ſaue him, Ifa man 
be wounded to the death and paſtall remedy , and thatthere 
remainetch nothing bur a grieuous languiſhmenc, it wetea 
deed of charity to make anend of him, as hee did that killed 
Saxl at his carneft intreaty ; but this charity 1s puniſhed by 
zuſtice, as hewas by Damid, and that juſtly, Daw being the 
maniſter of publique iuftice , not priuare charity : oh * ro -» 
oun 
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found neere vnto a man in ſuch acaſe, in a ſuſpicious place, 
and where there is doubt of the murderer , although hee be 
thereto performe ſome office of humanity, is very dangerous; 
and che beſt thing thatcan happen vnto him, is to becalled 
into queſtion, and putto anſwer to that accident whereof he 
15innocent . So that we ſee that juſtice doth not onely offend 
charity , but it hampereth and hinderech it ſelfe : and there- 
foreit was very well ſaid and truly , Summum jur, ſumma in- 
juria : Extreme right, extreme W702g, | 

The third pointand the moſt notable is, that a man is con- 
ſtrained many times to vie bad meanes for the better auoy- 
dance of ſome great euil] , or the execution of what is good, 
in ſuch ſort that he muſt ſometimes approueaslawfull, nor 
onely thoſe things that are not good , but that are ſtarke 
naught; asifto be good, it were necellary to be ſomewhat 
wicked . And this 15ſeene in cuery thing, in Polite, Inftice, 
Vere, Religion. 

In Policy, how many euils are there permitted and publike- 


ly afted , not only by conniuenceor permiſſion , bur alſo by Poly. 


the approbation ofthe lawes themſclues ? as ſhall heereafrer 
be ſaid 1n his due place; Ex ſenatuſconſultis & plebeſeitts ſcelera 
exercentur : Crimes are committed by the decrees of the Senate, 
and approbations of the people . Todisburthen a State or Com- 
mon-weale, either of too great a number of people,or of ſuch 
asare infl :med wich a deſire of warres, which the ſtate, like a 
body repleat with bad or abundant humours, cannot beare, it 
is the manner to ſend chem elſe-where, and to caſe themſclues 
at the charge or diſeaſe of another, As the Freuch, Lombards, 
Gothes, Vandales, T artarians, Tarkes haue becne accuſtomed 
to doe, To auo'd actuill warre, itis the manner to entertainea 
ſtrange war, To initru& others in the vertue of Temperance 
Lycurgus cauſed the 1/otes their ſeruants to be made drunke, 

that by che vgly deformity of their ſuperfluous inundation, 0- 

thers might grow into a horror and detcftation of thar ſinne, 

The Romans , to prepare their people to valour, anda con- 

tempt of thedingers ot death, 0:dained of purpoſe thoſe furt- 

ous ſpecacles of the Fencers , which ar the firſtthey ordained 
for offenders, afterwards for ſ]aues or ſeruancs, butinnocents, 


and laſtly for free-men that gaue themſelues chereunto, Bro- 
K 3 | thell 
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Iufiice, 


Of tortures. 
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Debilitie or Infirmitie. 
chell houſes in great Cities, »/uries, dinorces, vnder the law of 
Moſes, and indiuers other nations, and religions, haue been 
permitted forthe better auoyding of greater miſchiefes, ad du, 
ritiem cords eorum : For the hardneſſe of mens hearts. 

In iuſtice, which cannot ſubliſt, cannot be executed, with- 
out the mixture of ſome wrong , not onely Iuſtice commutx: 
tive, for thar 1s not ſtrange : it is after a ſort neceſſary, and 
men could not liue and trathke together , without mutuall 
dammage , without offence, and the lawes allow of thelofle 
which 1s vnder the moiety of the juſt price, But alſo 1uſtice 
diftriburiue, as it ſelfe confeileth 53 Summunz jus , ſumma inju- 
ria: & omne magnum exemplum habet aliquid ex iniquo, quod 
contra ſingulos , utilitate publica rependitur : Extreme right is 
extreme wrong,and all great examplcs hae ſome iniuStice, which 
for the common good is prattiſed againſt all, Platoalloweth,and 
It 15 not againſt the law , by deceits and falſe hopes of fauour 
and pardon, to draw the offender to confeſle his fault, This 
is by injuſtice, deceir and impudency to doeiuftice , And 
what ſhould we ſay of the inuention oftortures, which is ra- 
ther a proofe of patience, than verity ? For, both heethat can 
ſuffer them , and cannot, will conceale the truth. For, why 
ſhould gricfe cauſe a man rather to ſpeake that which 1s , than 
that which is not? If aman thinke that an innocent 1s patient 
enoughto endure torments, why ſhould not he that is guilty, 
being a meanes co ſaue his life ? 1a tormenta gubernat dolor, 
moderatur natura, cujuſque tum animi, tum corporis regit queſi- 
for, fleftit libido, corrumpit ſpes, infirmat meta, ut in tot rerun 
anguftys nilveritati lectrelinguatur: Griefe gonerneth thoſe tore 
ments, natare doth moderate , the ſearcher both of the bedy and 
minde doth rule,luft boweth, hope corrupteth,feare weakeneth, ſs 
that in ſo many extremities,there is no place for truth, In defence 
hereof it is ſaid, that tortures doe aftoniſh and quell che guil- 
ty, and extort from him atruth ; and contrariwiſe ſtrengthen 
the innocent : but wee doe ſo often ſeethe contrary, that this 
may be doubted ;and to fay thetruth, ir is a poore meanesfull 
of vncertainty, full of doubr, What will not a man ſay , what 
will henot doe, to auoid ſuch torment? Eterins innocents; men» 
firs copit dolor : For griefe enforceth innocents to lie in ſuch ſort 
that it fallethout that the Iudge which giueth thetorture, to 

| Be. 
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the endan innocent ſhould not die, cauſeth him to die an in- 
nocent and tortured too. A thouſand anda thouſand haue 
falſely accuſed their owne heads , eitherto, ſhorten their tor- 
ments or theirltues, But in thefoot of this account is it not a 
great iniuſtice & cruelty to torment and ro rack amann pee- 
cesfor that offence which is yet doubted of? To the end they 
may not kill aman without 1ſt cauſe, they doe worſe than kill 
him if hebeinnocent & beare the puniſhmenr, what amends 
is made him for his vniuſt torture? He ſhall be quit, a goodly 
recompence, and much reaſon he hath to thanke you, Bur itis 
thelcflecuuill chat the weakneile of man could inuent, 

If man be weake in vertue, much more is hee in verity, _ 
whether it be cternall and divine, or temporall and humane, Ferive. 
That aſtoniſherh him with cheiightning,& beats him downe 
with che thunder thereof, as the bright beames of che Sunne, 
the weake cyc of the owle : it he preſume to behold it , being 
oppretI:d , he preſently fainteth; Qi /erutator eft majeſtatts, 
opprimetur a gloria : The carious ſearcher of Gods mateſtie, ſhall 
be oppreſſed by bz glory: in ſuch ſort that to give himſelte ſome 
breath, ſome taſte, he muſt diſguiſe, temper,and couer it with 
ſome fhadowor other . This, that is, humane verity , offen- 
deth and woundeth him,and he that ſpeakes ir,is many times 
holden for an enemy, Yeritas odiure parit : Truth breedeth hae 
tred, Itis aftrange thing,man deſireth naturally to know the 
truth , and to attainethereunto he remoucth all lets wharſo- 
ever, and yet he cannot attaineit 2 if it be preſent, hee cannot 
apprehend it; if he apprehend it, he is offended with it, The 
fault is not in the truch , for that is alwayes amiable, beauti- 
full, worthy the knowledge;but ir is humane imbecillity that 
cannot endure the ſplendor thereof , Man 3s ſtrong enough 
to deſire, but too weake to recetueand hold what he deſireth, 
The two principall meanes which he vſech to attaine to the 
knowledge of truth, are Reaſon and Experience. Now both 
of them are ſo fecble and yncertaine (though Experience the' 
more weake)that nothing certainecan be drawnefrom them, 
Reaſon hath ſo many formes,is ſo pliable,ſo wauering,as hath cap, x4, 
beeneſaid, and Experience much more, the occurrents are al- 
wayes vnlikezthere 1s nothing ſo vniuerſall in Nature as diuer- | 
liry, nothing ſo rare and difficult , and almoſt impoſlible, - 
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the likenelſe and (imilitude of things : andif aman cannot 
notethis diſſimilitude,ic is ignorance and weaknelfle;] meane 
this perte&, pure, and entire ſimilitude anddilltmilicude : for 
to ſay the truth, they are boch whole and entire, there is no 
one thing that is wholly like or diſ}iketo anocher , This isan 
ingenious and maruellous mixture ot Nacure, Hank 
But after all this , what doth berrer d{couer' this humane 
imbccillity chan Religion? yea the very intention rhereotis 
to make man feele his owne euill , his infirmityz. his nothing, 
and co make him to receiue from God his good , his ſtrength, 
his all chings. Firſt, icpreacheth it vnto him , it beats itinto 
our memory , it reprocheth man , calling him duſt , aſhes, 
earth, fleſh, blood, gratſe.. Afterwards it infinuateth it into 
him , and makes him feele it after an excellent and goodly fa 
ſhion, bringing in God himliclfe , humbled, weakned, deba- 
ſed for the loue of him, ſpeaking, promiſing, ſwearing, chi- 
ding, threatning ; and to be briefe, conuerting and working 
with man after a baſe,feeble, humane manner, like a father that 
counterteits his ſpeech, and playes che childe with his chil- 
dren. The weakneſe of man being ſuch, ſo great , ſo inuin- 
cible, thar to giue it ſome accelle and commerce with the Di- 
unity, andto vnite itvnto God, it was necellary that God 
ſhould debaſe himſclfe to the baſeſt : Dexs quia in altitudine 
ſua a nobis paruulss apprehend; nox poterat, ideo ſe ſkravit homi- 
mbus : God, becanſe in his height he could not be apprehended by 
vs little ones, did humble him{clfe tomen, Againe,it makes him 
ſee his owne weaknelle by ordinary effe&s ; for all the prin- 
ctpall and holieſt exerciſes , the moſt ſolemne ations of reli- 
g10n, are they not the true ſymptomes and arguments of hu- 
mane imbecillity and ſicknetle ? Thoſeſacrifices that in for- 
mer times haue beene yſcd thorowout the world , andyetin 


. ſome countries continue, not onely-of beaſts but alſo of living 


men , yeaof innocents, were they not ſhamefull markes of hu- 
mane infirmity and miſery? Firſt , becauſe they were ſignes 
and ſymboles of his condemnation and malediQion (for they 
were as publiqueprotcſtations , that hee had deſerued death, 
and to be ſacriticed as thoſe beaſts were) withour which chere 
had ncucr beene any bloudy offerings or propitiatory and ex- 
Platorie ſacrifices, Secondly, becauſe of the baſenelle of rhe 
purpoſe 
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- purpoſeand intent ;- Which was to thinke to appeaſe, flatter, 

and gratifie, God by the mallacre and bloud ot beaſts and of 
men: Sazgnine non colendus Dew, que enm extrucidatione in 
merentin voluptas oft? God is not worſhipped with blond, for what 
can there bee in ſhedding innocent bloud ? Iris true, that God in 
thoſe firſtages, yer theteeble infancy of the world and nature 
remaining ſimple, did well accept of themar the hands of re- 
ligious men,eucn for their deuotion, or racher Chritt his fake: 
Reſpexit Dominus ad Abel, & ad muneracins: God bad reſpctt 
to Av, and. to hy gifts, taking in good part that which was 
done with an intent to honour and ſcrue him ; and alſo after- 
wards, the world bein g asyetin it apprentiſhip, /#6 pedagogo, 
was wholiy.ſcaſoned in his opinion ſo vnmerſall, that it was 
almoſt chought-nacurall, I couch not here rhat particular my- 
ſtery of che religion of the: [ewes, who vied rhem for figure 
(that 1s a point that belongs to religion)and with whom it was 
common ro conuert that which was humane or naturall and 
corporall, ro a holy and ſacred vie, and co gather from thence 
aſpirituall fruir, But chis was nor becauſe God tooke pleaſure 
mchem, nor becauſe it was by any reaſon in it ſe]fe good : wit- 
nefſerhe Prophets, and the cleereſt ſighred amongft them, 
who haue alwaies freely ſaid ; $5; volmfſes ſacrificiums dediſſem, 
#tig, halocauſtts non deleftaberts, ſacrificium & oblationem nolu-- 
ifts, holocauſtum pro peccato non poſtulaſti, non accipiam de domo 
tua vitulos, cc. If thou wouldeſt haue ſacrifice, I had ginen it 
thee, but thou delighteſt not in burnt offerings, neither wilt thou 
bane any ſacrifice or oblation, nor. requireſt any burnt offering for 
ſinne, 1 will not receinethe calues from thy houſe, &c. And have. 
called backe and inuited the world to another ſacrifice more 
high , ſpirituall and worthy the Diuinity ; Sacrificiurs Des 
fpirites : aures ante perforaſt; mihs, vt facerem woluntatem tw- 
am, & legem tuam in medio cordis met ; Immola Deo ſacrifi- 
cium lauds : miſericordiamwvolo, non ſacrificinm : The ſpirit is 
a ſacrifice to God, thou haſt board mine eares, tothe end 1 might . 
ave thy will, and heepe thy law in the middeſt of my heart, offer vn- 
to Gedthe ſacrifice of praiſe and thanksgining : I will hae mercy, 
andnot ſacrifice, At thelaſt, the ſonne of God,the DoRour of 
Truth, being come to ſecure and free-denize the world, did 
aboliſh them wholly ; which hee had nor done,if it had _ 
a thing 
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a thing init ſelfc and eſſentially good, arid that it had pleaſeq 
his father : for contrarily, Pater non tales querit, ſed tales qui 
adorent in ſpiritu & veritate : My Father dothnot ſeeks (wh, 
but thoſe that worſhip him in ſpirit and Truth, And to ſay the 
eruth, it 1s one of the goodlieſt effetsand fruits of Chriſtianity 
after the abolition of Ido)s. And therefore [n/ian the Empe. 
rour, his capitall enemy, as in deſpightof him, offered more 
facrifices. than euer any other did in the world, attempting to 
ſer them vp againe with Idolatry. Wherefore let vs here 
leaue them, and let vs ſee thoſe other principall parts of 
religion, 

The Sacraments in a matter baſe and common, bread and 
wine, and an outward a&tion as baſe, are they notteſtimonies 
of our pouerty and baſencile 2 Repentance, the vniuerſallre- 
medy of our maladies, isa thing 1n it ſelfe ſhameful, feeble, 
yea cuill : for co repent, to be ſorry, to affli& he ſpirit, 1s eu1l), 
though by conſequentit beegood, Anoath, what is it, buta 
ſymwptome and ſhamefull marke of diſtruſt, infidelity, 1gno- 
rance, humane infirmity, both in him that requires it, that 
glues it, that ordainesit ? Ouod amplina eſt 4 maloeſt : That 
which ts more ts fromthe degill, See then how reli gion healeth 
our euils by meanes not onely ſmall and feeble, our weaknelle 
ſo requiring : Stalta & infirma mundi elegit Deus : God hath 
choſen the fooliſh and frrople of the world 5; but ſuch as by no 
meanes are of any value, nor are good in themſclues, but good 
in that they ſerucand are imployed againſt cuill, as medicines 
are: they ſprang from an ill cauſe, yet they driue away ill: 
they are good, as gibbets and wheeles are in a Common- 
wealth, as vomits and other diſcharges proceeding from ill 
cauſes are to the body : to be briefe,they are ſuch good things, 
as that it had beene farre better wee had neuer hn them x and 
neuer had we had them, if man had beene wiſe, and preſerued 
himſclte in that eftate wherein God had placed him ; neither 
ſhall he haue them any more, ſo ſoone as hee is deliuered from 
this captluity, and arriued to his perfeion, 

All this ſheweth how great this humane weakneſle is to any 
thing that 1s good, in Policie, Iuſtice, Verity, Religion to- 
wards God, but that which is more ſtrange is, that this weak- 
nctle1s as great 1n what 1s euill : for man though hee bee _ 

ing 
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lingto be wicked, yet hee cannot bee wholly ſuch, but when 
hee hath done his worſt there will bee moreto doe. There is 
" alwaies ſome remorſe and fearefull conſideration, that molli- 
ficth the will and makerh ic relent, and ftill reſerueth ſome- ' 
thing to be done z which hath beene che cauſe of the ruine of 
many, alchough perhaps they made it a proie for their ſafe- 
tice. This 1s 1mbecillity and ſottiſhnelle, and from hence did 
ariſe that Prouerbe at their coft ; That a man muſt not play 
the foole by halfes. A ſpeech vitered withiudgement z but 
that may haue both agoodand ill ſenſe, To ay that a man, 
when hee 1s once in, muſt ſtill proceed to worſe and worſe, 
without any reſeruation or reſpect, it is a very pernitious do- 
arine, and the Prouerbe ſaith wellagainſt it; Theſhorter fol- 
liesarethe berter, But yet in ſome certaine caſes the middle 
way is very dangerous; as whena man hath a ſtrong enemy 
by the throar, like one thatholdeth a Wolfe by the cares, hee 
muft either winne him altogether by courtelie; or veterly vn- 
doc him and extinguiſh him z which was alwaies the praiſe 
of the Romanes, and that very wiſcly : among others, concer- 
ning the Zatines or /talians, at the exhortation of Camillw 
Pacew in perpetuum parere vel ſervieudo vel ignoſtendo : To 
get perpetuall peace either ſeraing, or in pardoning, For in ſuch 
acaſe to doethings by halfes, is to loſe all, as the Samnites did 
who for want of putting in praRiſe thatcounſell giuen them 
by an old weather-beaten ſouldier, concerning the Romanes, 
whom they had then encloſed and ſhut yp, paid deerely for it ; 
Aut conciliandus aut tollendus hoſtis : An enemy ts either to bee 
reconciled,or-nade out of the way, T he former courſe of courtelie 
isthe more noble, honourable, and: rather to bechoſen z and 
we oughtnot come to the ſecond bur in extremities, andthen 
when the enemy is not capableof the firſt, By chis that hath 
beene ſaid, is ſhewed the extreme 1mbecillitie of man in good 
and cuill, and that good or euill which hee either doth or 
flicth, is not purely and entirely good or euill : fothar itis 
not in his power to be wholly depriucd of all good, nor alto- © 
gether wicked, | 
Let vs likewiſe note many other effeRts and teſtimonies of 
humane weaknelſe, Tt is imbecilli:y and pulillanimity not to 
dare or notto bee able to repichend another, or to = _ 
| ende 
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hended : hee that is feeble or couragious inthe one, is ſoin 
theother, - Now its a ſtrange kinde of delicatenelle, to de. 
priue either himſelfe or another of ſo great a fruit, for ſo lighe 
and verball a: wound, that doth onely- touch and pierce the 
eare. Neere neighbour vnto this 1t is, not to be able to gine a 
deniall wich reaſon, nor to, recciue and ſuffer a repulſe with: 
Patience. 

In falſe accuſations and wicked ſuſpitions, which are done 


Falſe ſuſpitions 11 place of juſtice and iudgement, there is double imbecilli. 
and accuſations. tie; the one in thoſe thatare accuſed and ſuſpeered, and chat 


I 4 
Tenderneſſe 


Aelicacte, 


3s 1n juſtifying and exculing themſclues too carcfully, and as 
it were ambitiouſly, IMendax infamia terret quem niſi menaa- 
cem.* Whom doth an infamous lie feare but a liar ? This 1s to be- 
tray their owne 1nnocency, to pur their conſcience and their 
right to comprimiſeand arbicrement; for by ſuch plea Perſpi- 
cnitas argumentatione eleyatur:Perſpicuity by argument 1 made 
more apparent, Socrates in judgement it ſelte would not doeit, 
neither by himſelfe nor by another, retuling to vie che learned 
plea of great Ly/ias, and choſe rather ro die. The otherisina 
contrary caſe, that is, when the accuſcd 1s fo couragious that 
he takes no care ro excuſe or juſtific himſelfe, becauſe he ſcor- 


neth che accuſation and accuſer, as vnworthy his anſwer and 


wſtification z and hee will not doe himſelfe that wrong to enter 
the liſts. This courſe hath beene practiſed-by generous men, 
by Scipio aboue all ochers, many rimes outof the maruellous 
conſtancy of his minde. Now others are offended herewith, 
thinking it too great a confidence and pride, and it ſtingeth 
chem, that he hath too ſenſible a feeling of his innocency,and 
will not yecld himſclte; orimputing this falence and contempt 
to the wanr of heart, diſtruſt of the law, and inability co iuſtific 


himſelfe. O feeble humanity ! theaccuſedor ſuſpected, whe-, 
ther hee defend or deiend not himſelfe, its, imbecillicy and - 


cowardnetſe, We wiſh a man courage to defend-himſelfe, and 


when he hath done it, wee ſhew our owne weaknelle by being 
oftended with ir. | ee ; 


Anotherargument of imbecillity 1s, when nanhallſyb* | 
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ard 1e&t and addict himfefe to a ceriaine particular foxgue gf few 


this 1s a baſe kinde of tendernetle, and cffenynatedelreatie, 
vaworthy an honeſt man, and makes. vs vnprofic; 
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ſeech cuery man to do belides himſelfe.[t were fitteſt that ſucl: 
people ſhonld lue and hide chemſclues 1n the chimney corner 
1n their priuate houſes, The faireſt forme of buing 1s to be pli- 
able to all, cuen to excetle 1eſelfe, if need be; to beeable, wo 
dare, to know how to doe all things, and yet to docnoching 


buc what 18 good, It 1s good to know all, not to vic all 
It is likewiſe mba, a great and vulgar Fer flineſſe, 


to run afcer ſtrange and ſcholaſticall examples, after alegari- Searth of bookes, 


ons, neuer to ſettle an opinion without teſtimonies in-prinr, 
nor to belceue men bur ſuch asarein bookes, nor truth at ſelte 
burſuch as is ancient, By this reaſon foolcries and royes if they 
once patle the Prelle, they haue credit and dignity enough, 
Now there are cuery day many things done betore our cies, 
which if we had bur the ſpirit and ſufticiencie well to collect, 
to ſearch with dexterity, ro 1udge of, and to apply ro their 
times, we ſhould frame and finde miracles and maruecllous cx- 
amples, which yeeld nor in any thing to thoſe of times palt, 
which we ſo much admire, and therefore wee admire becauſe 
they are ancient and in Print, 

Againe another teſtimony of weaknelle is, that man 1s not 
capable but of indifferent things, and cannot endure cxcremi- 
ties ; for if they be ſmall and in outward ſhew baſe, he contem- 


neth and diſdainech them as vnworthy, and it is offenſjue vn- 


to him to conſider of them : 1f chey bee very great and oucr- 
ſplendent, he fearestliem, hee admires them, and is offended 
with them. The firſt doth principally concerne great and high 
mindes;theſecond as common with thoſc that are weake.. 
This weaknetle doth likewiſe appeare in our hearing, ſight, 


in ſuch ſort aſtoniſh vs, thar they cake from ys both our ſenſe 
andſpeech, 

Diriguit viſu in medio, caloy ofſa reliquit, 

Labitur, & longo vix tandem tempore fatar : 

Stiffe 1n our fight be grew, heat left his bones, 

He fals, and ſcarceat length breathes out theſe mones, 
yea 
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yent in conuerſation, and may bec hurtfull too ina caſe where 


change of manners and carriage'is necellary. lt is likewiſe a 
: ſhame, either not to dareornotto beablero do that which he 
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and in the ſudden ſtroke of a new vnexpeced occurrent, Sudden occurs 


which ſurpriſerh and ſetzerh vpon vs vnawares. For they doe 70s. 
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ſubmiſſions: 
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yea, ſometimes life it ſelfe ; whether they bee good, witneſſe 
that Romane Dame;who died for 10y ſecing her ſonne returne 
ſafe from the warres z Sephocles and Dionyſimthertyrant : or 
whether they be euill, witnetTe Diodorns, who died in the field 
for ſhame, becauſe hee was not able to reſolue a doubt, nor an. 
ſwer an argument, | 
Yet there is another imbecillity, and it is twofold, and after 
two-contrary manners. Some yeeld and are ouercomeby the 
teares.gnd humble ſupplications of another, and their coy- 
rage and gallantry is wounded with their words: others quite 
contrary are not moucd by all the ſubmiſſions and complaints 
that may bee, bur arc rarher more obdurate and confirmed in 
their conſtancy and reſolution, There is no-doubr bur the 
former proceeds of weaknelle, and it is commonly found in 
effcminare and vulgar mindes, but the ſecond is not without 
difficulty, and is foundin all ſorts of people. Ir ſhould ſeeme 
that toyeeld vnto vertue, and to manly and generous ſtrength 
and vigour, isthe part of a valorous and generous minde, lt 
is truc1t 1t be done in areuerent eſtceme ot vyertue, as Scarder- 
beg did, recciuing into grace a ſouldiour whom hee had ſcene 
to carry himſclte valourouſly in fight cuen againſt himſelfe 
or as Pompey did, pardoning the City.of the I +mner1ines, for 
thevertue of Zexor acitizen thereof; or as the Einperaur Cone 
radus did, forgiuing the Dukeof Bamiers,and others belicged 
with him, forthe magnanimity of their women, who priuily 


conuaied them away, and tookethe danger vpon their owns 


heads. Butif it be done with a kinde of aſtoniſhment and af- 


#right of the power of vertue, as thepeople of Thebes, who 
loft their: hearts hearing Epaminondas then:accuſed, recount 


vnto them his honourable aQs, and ſeuerely reproaching 
themwith their ingratirude, it is debility and cowardize. The 


fat of. Alexander containing the braue reſolution of Fetrs 


taken withthecicie of Gazawhere hee commanded, was net- 


neither bridle, nor moderation, 


* ther weakneſle nor courage, but choler, whichin him had 
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M AN isa ſubic& wonderfully diuers,and wauering, vp- 


on whom it is very difficulc to ſettle an atſured dge- 
ment, I fay a 1wdgement vniuerſall and-entire ; by reaſon of 
the great contrariery-and diſagreement of the parts of ourlife, 
The greateſt pare of our aftions, are nothing elſc but erupti- 
ons and impullions enforced by occaſions, and that haue re- 
ference ro others, Irreſolution onthe one part, and afterwards 
inconſtancy and inftabilicy, are che moſt common and appa- 
rent vices in the nature of man. Doubtleſle our ations doe 
many c:mesfo co:radift one the other in ſo ſtrange a manner, 
thatit ſeemes impoſſible chey ſhould all come forth of one & 
the ſame ſhop; wealter and we feele1t not,we eſcapeas it were, 
from our ſelues,and werob our ſelues z 1p; nobrs furto ſnbduci- 


. mur : Being ſtollen as it were from our (elves, We goe atterthe 


inclinations of our appetite, and as the winde of occafions car= 
xiech vs,nor according torealonz At nil poteſÞ efſe equabile,quod 
114 certa ratione proficiſcatur: Nothing can be inſtwhichprocee- 
d:th net from reaſon, Our ſpirits alſo and our humors are chan= 


ged wich thechange of time; Life js an vnequall motion,trre- 


gular, of many faſhions. In the end wee ftirre and troublcour 
ſelues by the inſtability of our behautour. News non quotidie 
ronfilium mutat & volnm:-: modo #Xxorem vnlt, modo amicam 
modo regnare vult noo 101 eff eo officiofior ſeruus; nune pecania 
ſpargit ppunc rapit 3 20d0 fr agtvid:tur & gravy , mods prodigus 
& van; mutamus {ubindeperſonam, No man there 15-who dail 
changeth not his minae,purpoſe and defires;lometimes he will hae 
bu wife ſometimes aconcubine ſometimes he will dominere,againe 
no ſeruant more humble and officious than he 5 Now he prodipally 
fpends his owne, at another time hee widlently raketh after other 
mens goods z ſometime he would ſzeme graueand thrifty, another 
time a ſpendthrift and vaine ,. fo enery moment are we changed, 

Qued peryr, fpernit, reperit gud nuper omiſfit, 

e/E ftuat,e vite diſconventt ording toto. 

Scornes what he honor d ; ſeekes what heloſf,to finde | 

Swelsandabates,inconflant as the winde, 

Man 
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Man is a creature of all others the moſt hard to be ſounded | © 
and knowen, for hee is the moſt double and artificiall cover K_ 
and counterfeit, and there are'in him ſo many cabinets and 
blindecorners,from whence he comes forth ſometimes a man, 
ſomerimes a ſatyre z ſo many breathing holes, trom whence 
he breathes ſometimes heat, ſometimes cold, and from whence 
comes forch ſo much' ſmoake : all his carriage and morion is a 
perpccuall race of crrovrs z inthe morning to bee borne, in 
the cuening todie z ſometimes 1n the racke, ſometimes ar li- 
berty:; ſometimes a god, ſometimes a flie z hee laughs and 
weepes for one and the ſame thing z he is content, and diſcon-. 
tent ; he will, and he will not; and inthe end he knowes not 
what he will : now heeis filled with 1oy and gladneſle, that 
hee cannot ſtay within his owne skinne, and preſently hee fal. 
leth out with himſelfe, nay dares not truſt himſelte 53 loads 
amore noſtri, mods tadio laboranw': Sometimes wee loue, ſome- 

times we loath our ſelues, FENY | 
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x DD. Ehold here the maine and ng line and lineament 
Miſery proper of the piure of Man, heis { as hath beenefaid ) vaine, 
uniomat, feeble, fraile, inconſtanc in good, in felicity, in pleaſure, , bur 


ſtrong, conſtant, and hardned in miſery : he is miſery it ſclfe 
quicke andincarnatez and this is in a word to cxpretſc hume- 
nicy,for in man 1s all miſery, and withouthim there is notany 
in the world, It isthe property of 'man ro be miſcrable; on- 
ly man and all man 1s alwaics miſerable 35 Homo rata: de muli- 
ere, brevi vivens tempore, repletur multis miſerys : Man borne 
cf a woman hath but a ſhort tixze to line, and us full of miſeries, 
Heethat will take vpon him to repreſenc vnto vs all che parts 
of humane miſery, had need to diſcouer his whole life, his 
ſubftance, his entrance, his continuance, his end, I doe nor 
therefore yndertake this buſinelſe, it were a worke without 
end ; and beſides, it is a common ſubie& handled by all: but 
I will here only quate certaine points which are not common 
nor taken for miſeries, either becauſe they are notfelr; or _ 

cicntly 


- gjently conſidered of, although they be ſuch as preſſe man 
ES moſt, ifheknew how tojudge ofthem. | 


: | © Thefirft point and proofe ofthe miſery of man,is his birth 2 _ 
© -his entrance into the world is ſhamefull, vile, baſe, con- 1*## begining 


temptible z his deparcure , his death, ruine, glorious and ho- 
norable : whereby it ſeemeth that he 1s a monſter, and againſt 
nature, ſincethere 1s ſhame in making him, honor in deſtroy- 
ing him : Noſtrinoſmet pawitet &- pudet : We are aſhamed and 
repent our ſelues of our ſelues, Hereot a word or two, The ati- 
onof planting and making man is ſhamefull, and all the parts 
thereof, the congredients, the preparations, the inſtruments, 
and whatſocuer ſerues thereunto 1s called and accounted 
ſhamefull, and there 1s nothing more vncleane in the whole 
nature of man , The action of deſtroying and killing him 
honorable, and that which ferues thereunto glorious : wee 
pid it, weeinrich it, weadorne our ſelucs with ir, we carry it 
your lides, in our hands , vpon our ſhoulders . Wee dif- 
daine to goc to the birth of man: euery man runnes to ſee him 
dic, whether it bein his bed , or in ſome publike place, or in 
the field. When we goeabout to makea man, wee hide our 
ſclues, we putout the candle, we doe itby ſtealch, It 1sa glo- 
ry anda pompe to vnmake a man, to kill him 3 wee light che 
candles to ſee him die , wee execute himat high noone , wee 
ſound a trumpet, we enter the combat, and we laitghter him 
when the ſunneis at higheſt, There 1s but one way to beger, 
tomakea man ; a thouſand anda thouſand meanes , inuenti- 
ons, arts to deſtroy him. There is noreward , honour orre- 
compence aſſigned to thoſe that know how to increaſe, to 
preſerue humane nature z all honour, greatnetle, riches, dig- 
nities, empires, triumphs , trophes arc appointed for thoſe 
that know how to afflit , trouble, deſtroy ir, The two prin- 
cipall men of the world, Alexanderand Ceſar, haue vamade, 
haue ſlaine, each of them(as P/izy reporteth)more than a mil- 
lion of men, but they made none, lefr none behinde them, 
And in ancient times, for pleaſure onely and paſtime, ro de- 
light the eyes of the people, there were publike ſlaughrers 
' and matlacres of men made. Homn ſacrares per jocum & lu- 
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ſam occiditur : ſatis.ſheftaculiin homine mors eſt : innocentes in Terullde 


ludum veniunt, ut publice vluptatis hoſtie fiant: Man th 
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ſacred thing ts ſlaine euen for ſport and delight , death in man i 
eftacle enough, Innocents come tothe game that they may be 
wade the [acrifices of the publike pleaſure, TherEare ſome nati.. 
ons that curſe their birth, bleſle thejr death, How monſtrous 
acreature is this, that 1s madea horror vnto himſelfe ! None 
of all chis-1s inany other creature, no notinthe whole world 
belides, 47 
3 The ſecond point and teſtimony of the miſery of man is 
the diminiſhing of his pleaſures , cuen thoſe ſmall and light 
ones rhat appertaine vnto him , (tor of ſuch as are greatand . 
ſound hee 15 not capable, as hath beene ſhewed in his weak: 
nelſc)and the impairing of the number and ſweernes of rhem, 
If it beſo, that he doe1tnot for Gods cauſe, what a monſer js 
this?that is an enemy vato himſelte,robbes, and betrayes hims 
ſelfe,to whom his pleaſures area burden and acrotle, There be 
ſome thar flie from healch,toy,comfort, as from ancuil ching, 
O miſcri quorum gaudia crimen habent | 
O wretched man,whoſe very goods are vanght, 
And whoſe indifferents wort; whoſe toyes hane fault, 
We are not ingenjous but to our owne hurt, it is:the true diet 
of the force of the ſpirit, ; 
4 But there is yet that which 1s worſe, the ſpirit of man is not 
Ferging of exils. onely a diminiſher of his joy, a trouble-feaſt, an enemy to his 
ſmall,narurall and wft pleaſures, as I meane ro prove, bur alſo 
a forgcr of thoſe that are cuillz it faineth, feareth, flieth, ab- 
horreth as great miſchictes , things that are not any way euill 
in themſelues, and in truth , which beaſts chemſelues feare 
not, but that by his owne proper diſcourſe and imaginati- 
on they arc fained to be ſuch , as not tobe aduanced in ho- 
nour, greatnelle, riches, as cuckoldſhip, ſterility, death: for 
co ſay the truth, thereis nothing but gricfe ir ſelferhat 1s euill 
and which is felre, And though ſome wiſe men ſceme to feare 
cheſe things , yet it 1s nor for their owne ſakes,, but becauſe 
of that gricte which ſomerimes.'doch accompany. tliem at- 
terwards : for-many times it is a fore-runner of death , and 
ſomerimes followeth the Iotle of goods, ofcredir , of ho- 
nour. But take from theſethings griefe, the reſt is nothing 
but fancafie, which hath no other lodgir:g bur in the head of 
man , which quits it ſelfc of other bulinciſe to be miſerable : 
” on 


andimagineth within it owne bounds, falſe euils beſides the 
true, employing and extending his miſery in ſtead of leiſen- 
ing and contra ing it, Beaſts feele not theſe euils , bur are. 
exempted from them , becauſe Nature judgeth them not ro 


be ſuch, | 
As for ſorrow, which rs the onely true euill, man is wholly 


borne hereunto, and iris his naturall property . The Afex;- He is borne 
canes thus ſalute their infants comming forth ofthe wombe of {0 ſarrow, 


their mother : Infant, thou art come into the world to ſuffer : e- 
dure, ſuffer, and hold thy peace. That forrow 1s naturall vnto 
man , and contrariwiſe , pleaſurebuta ſtranger, it appeareth 
by theſe three reaſons, All the parts of man are capable of 
ſorrow ; very few of delight , The parts capable of pleaſure 
cannot receiue more than one ortwo ſorts , but all can recciue 
thegreareſt number of griefes all different, heat, cold, prick- 
ing, rubbing, trampling, fleaing, beating, boyling,languiſh- 
ing, extenſion , oppreſſion, relaxation , and infinite others, 
which haue' no proper name, ( to omit thoſe of the ſoule ) in 
ſuch ſort, thatuman 1s better able to ſuffer them , than to ex- 
preiſe chem , Man hach no long continuance in pleaſure: for 
that of the body is like a fire of ſtraw : andif it ſhould contt- 
_nue,, it would bring with ic much enuy and diſpleaſure: but 
ſorrowes are: more permanent , and haue not their certaine 
ſeaſons as pleaſures haue . Againe, the empire and cammapd 
of ſorrow 1s farre more great , more vniuerſall, more power- 
full, more durable , and (ina word) more naturall, than that 
of pleaſure, BY | 

To theſe three a man may adde other three : Sorrow and 
griefe is more frequent, and falls ont often ; Pleaſure is rare, 


Euill comes eaſily of ir {elfe, without ſeeking ; Pleaſure neuer,” 


comes willingly, it muſt be ſought after, and many times wee: 
pay more for itthan 1s worth, Pleaſure 1s neuer pure, but} 
| alwayes diſtempered , and mingled with ſome bitternelle, 
and there is alwayes ſomething wanting 3 but ſorrow and 
griefe is many times entire and pure, Afterall this, the worſt 
of our marker, and that which doth euidently ſhew the miſe- 
rie ofour condition, is, that the greateſt pleaſures touch vsnor 
ſo neere, as the lighteſKgriefes,, Tepnns homies bona., quan 
mala ſentinut : Men more ſlowly feele that which is good, than that 
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which # enill , Wee feele not ſo much our ſoundeſt health ,; a 
che leaſt maladie thats : Pungit in cute vix (umma violatum, 
plagula corp, quanao valere, nil quenquam mover, 

Itis not enough that man be indeed and by nature miſera. 


ble, and belides truc and ſubſtanciall euils he faine and forge 
falſe and fanraſticall, as hath beene ſaid 3 but hee mult like. 


- wiſe extend and lengthen them and cauſe both the crue and 


falſe to endure and to liuelonger than they can, fo auarous is 


| heof miſerie.z which hee doth diuers wayes . Firſt, by there- 


membrance of what 15 paſt, and theanticipation of what is to 
come, ſo that we cannot faile to bemiſerable, ſince that thoſe 
things which are principally good in vs, and whereof wee 
glory moſt, are inſtruments of miſery . Futuro torquemur & 
pretcrito, multa bona noſtra nobis nocent timsris torment um me« 
moria reducit , providentia anticipat, nemo praſentibus tantum 
miſer eft : Wee are tormented with that which is paſt, and with: 
that which is tocome, euen our owne goods doe harme vs,memory 
reduceth the torment of feare, prouidence anticipateth, ns man is 
miſerable oncly by things preſent, It is not enough to be miſera- 
ble, but wee muſt increaſe it by a continuall expeQation be 
fore it come, nay ſecke it, and-pronoke itto come, like thoſe 
that kill cthemſclues with the feare of death , that is to ſay, et 
ther by curiolity or imbecillicy , and vaine apprehenſion, to- 
PESPEOupate emls and inconucniences, and to attend them 
with ſo much paine. and adoe, euen thoſe which peraduen: | 
ture will neuer come necrevs, Theſe kindeof peopie will be 


* miſcrable beforetheir time, and double miſerable , both by 


areall ſenſe or feeling of cheir miſery , and by along preme- 
fitation thereof, which many times is a hundred cimes.worſe 
han thecuils themſclues , Mins afficit ſenſes fatigatio, quam 
'\ritatio : The conceit of affiiction doth hxr.t more than affiittios 
{elfe, The eiſence or being of miſery endurech not Tong, but 
;emindeof man muft lengthen and extend it,and enterraine 
. before hand. Plas dolet quam neceſſe eſt, qui ante dolet quam 

: eſſe eſt. Dnrdam magis, quedam antequam debeant ,quedam 
un 0mnins non debeant nos torquent, Aut augemus dolorem,aut 
fugimus, aut precipimms : He ſorroweth more than h2 needs,that 


lamenteth before he hathneed ,. ſome things affiift vs more than 


they ſhould , ſome before they ſheuld, ſome when they ſrould not - 
Ang 
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 allzeither we increaſe onr griefe, or we flie it , or we command it, 
Beaſts doe well detend themſelues from this folly and miſerie, 
and aremuch bound to thanke Nature that cheywantthar ſpi- 
rit, that memory , that prouidencethat man hath. Ceſar ſaid 
well , that the beſt death was that which was leaſt premedita- 
ted, And tofay thetruth, the preparation before death hath 
becne to many a greater torment, than the execution it ſelte, 
My meaning 1s not here to ſpeake of that vertuous and philo- 
ſophicall premedication , which is thac temper, whereby the 
ſoule 1s made inuincible, and is fortified to the proote againſt 


all alſaulcs and accidents , whercof we ſhall ſpeake hereafter: Lib-2.cap..7, 


butof chat fearefull and ſometimes falſe and vaine appreben(i- 
on of euils that may come, which affliteth and darkenerh, 
as ir were with ſmoke, all che beautie and ſerenitie of the 
ſoule , troublerh all che reſt and ioy thereof, inſomuch thar ir 
were better to ſutter it ſelfe to be wholly ſurpriſed, Iris more 
ealie and more naturall not to thinke thereof at all. Bur let vs 
leaue this anticipation of ecuill, for ſimply euery care and 
painfull thought bleating after things to come by hope, de- 
lire, feare, is a very great miſery. For, belides that weehaue 
not any power ouer that which is to come , much letle ouer 
what 15 paſt ; (and ſo it 1s vanity , as it hath beene ſaid) there 
doth ſtill remaine vnto vs that euill and dammage, Calami- 
toſus eft antmus , futuri anxins : That minae ts ina lamentable 
caſe , which ts troubled for future things : which robberh our 
vnderftanding , and taketh from vs the peaceable comfort of 
our preſent good, and will not ſuffer vs to ſettle and con- 
tent our ſelues therein; FE 
| Bucthisis not yet enough. For, to the cnd man may ne- 
uer want matrer of miſery , yea that he may alwayes have his 
full , heneuer ceaſcth ſearching and ſeeking with great ſtudy, 
the cauſes and aliments of miſery , Hethruſtech-himſelfe into 
bulineſſe euen wich ioy of heart, euen ſuch as when they are 
offered vnto him ,, hee ſhould turne his backe cowards them ; 
and either out of a miſerable diſquiet of minde, or to the end 
hee may ſhew himſelfe to be induſtrious , a man of employ- 
ment and vnderſtanding, that is afovle and miſerable roo, he 
enterpriſech, mooueth andremoouerth new bulineſle, or elſe 
he putteth himſelfe into that of other mens, To be ſhorr,heis 
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150 4s Miſerie, 
ſo ſtrongly and vnceſlantly moleſted with care, and thoughts 
not onely vnproficable and ſupert}uous, but paintull and hurt- 
full, rormented with whar1s preſent, annoyed with what is 
paſt, vexed wirh that which1s ro come, that hee ſcemerhto 
feare nothing more, than chat he ſhall not be ſufficiently mi. 


ſerable. So that a man may 1uſtly cry our, O poore and wret- 


ched creatures that you are, how many eutls doc you willing] 

endure, belides choſe necet{ary ewils that Nature hath beſtowed 
ypon you ? But whar'? Man contenteth himfelte 1n milerie, 
he is obſtinateroruminare and con:inually corecall co minde 
his pailed emls, Complaints are common with him , and his 
owne euwls and ſorrowes ſeeme many times deare vato him, 
yea it is a happy thing for ſmall and light occaltons to be ter- 
med the mott mi{crable ot alLochers : Eft quaedam dolendi ye. 
lnptas : Thereis acertaine delight in griefe, Now this 18 a farre 
greater miſery ro be'ambitioully miſerable, than nor to know 
It, notto fcele icatall . Homo animal querulum, cupide ſuis in- 
cumbens miſerys : Man is a complaining creatare willingly yeel- 
ding to his owne miſeries, h | | 

We will nor account it a humane miſery , fice it 13 an emll 
common to all men , and not to beaſts, thatmen cannot ac- 
commodate themſelues,and makeprohr of one another, with- 
out the lotle and hurt,the licknetle, follie, ſinne, death of one 
another. We hinder, wound, oppretle one the other in ſuch 
manner , that the better fort euen without thought or will 
thereunto, -out of an inſen(ible detire, and innocently thirſt 
after the death. rhecull, che paine and puniſhment of an- 
other, 

Sothat we ſee man nuſerable: both naturallyand voluntt- 
rily, in truch and by imagination, by obligation and willing: 
neſſe ofheart, He1s too miſerable, and yer he feares he is not 
miſerable enough , and laboureth to make himſelte more mi- 
ſcrable, Lervs now ſee how.. When hee feeles anyeuill, and 
is annoyed wthſome certaine miſery (for he is neuer with- 
our many miſeries:that he feeles not ) he endeuoureth to quit 
himſelfe thereof ;_ but what are his remedies ? Truly ſuch as 


 4mportune him more than the euill1c ſelfe which hee would 


cure; in ſuch fort,.chat being willing to ger forth of one miſc- 
ric, hedoth butchangeit into another, and perhaps into 2 
| worle, 


4. Miſerie. | I5 f 
worſe, But what of that ? the changeit ſelfe perhaps deligh- 
teth him , or art leaſt yeelds him ſomeſolace : hee thinketh to 


heale one euwill with another euill, which proceedeth from an 


opinion which the bewitched and miſcrable world holdeth ; 
that is, That there is nothing profitable, itir be nor painfull, 
That 1s worth nought that cotts nothing , yea caſe it ſelfe is 
much ſuſpe&ed , This doth likewiſe proceed from an higher 
cauſe, Ic 1s a ſtrange thing , but true, and which conuicterh 
man to be miſerable, T har no euill can be taken away, but by 
another euill , wherher ir be 1n budy or in ſoule, Spirituall 
maladies and corporall are not cured and chaſed awa,but by 
torment, ſorrow, paine, The ſpiritual] by repentance, watch- 
ings, faſtings, impriſonments, which are cruly attl:Qions, and 
ſuch as gaule vs too,notwithſtanding the reſolution and deuo- 
tion willingly to endure chem : tor if we vie them either for 
pleaſure or profit, they can worke no effect, bur arerather 
exerciſes of pleaſure , of couetouſnetTe , of houſhold gouern- 
ment, than of repentanceand contrition of heart. The corpo- 
rall in like fort be medicines, inciſtons,cauteries, diers,as they 
well feele that arc bound co medicinall rules, who arc troubled 
on the one (ide with the diſcaſc that afflicts chem,on the other 
with that rule,the thought whereof continually annoics them. 
So likewiſe orher cuils, as 1gnorance is cured by great, long, 
and painfull ftudy : Qt adait ſcientiam , addit & laborem : He 
that increaſeth knowledge, increaſeth labour, Wantand pouer- 
tie, by great care, warchings, trauel] , ſweatings : /n /xdore 
wltus tui ::Tnthe ſweat of thy 5rowes : So that both for the 
ſoule and forthe body, labour and crauell is as proper'vnto 
man,as it is for a bird to flic, 

All theſe miſeries aboue mentioned are corporall , or 


It was erroneons, 
but correfied. 


I0 


common both tothe ſpirit and co the body , and mount lit- Spirieuall miſs 
tle higher than the 1magination and fantaſje, Let vs con- ts. 


ſider of the more ſub:ilc and ſpiricuall, which arerather to 
be called miſertes, as being erroneous and malignant, more 
ative and more our owne, but- lelle felt and contetled , 
which makes a man more, yea doubly miſerable, becauſe 
hee onely fecleth thoſe ewls, that are indifferent, and not the 
greater z yea a man dares not touch chem, or ſpeake of thern, 
ſo much is hee confirmed, and ſo deſperate in his miſeries, 
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We muſt cherefore by the way as it were, and gently ſay ſome. 
thing , at leaſt with che fingerpoint a farre oft, to giue him 
occalion to conſider and thinke thereof, ſince of himſelfe he 
hides it not. Firlt, in regard of the vnderſtanding , is it nor 
aſtrange anda lamentable miſerie of humane nature, thar ir 


ſhould wholly be compoſed of crrour and blindnelle ? The 


greater part of common and vulgar opinions , yea the more 
plauſible, and ſuch as are recenied with reucrence, arefalſe 

and erroneous 5 and which is worſe, the greater part vn- 

proficable for humane ſocietic . And although ſome of the 

wiſeſt, which arc but few in number, vaderitand berrer than 

che common ſorr, and iudgeof theſe opinions as they ſhould, 

neuercheletle ſometimes they ſuffer themſelues to be carried, 

if notinall and alwayes, yer in ſome and ſometimes, A man 

had need be firme and conſtant that hee ſuffer nor himſelfe ro 
be carried with the ſtreame, yea ſound and prepared to keepe 
himſclfe cleere from ſo vniuerſall a contagion. The generall 

opinionsreccjued with the applauſe of all , and without con- 
tradition, are as a ſwift river which carrigch all wich it; 
Prob ſuperi quantuns. mortalia pettora cece nottis habent ! 0 
miſeras hominum mentes & pettora caca, qualivus intenebris 

vita, quantiſque periclss degitur hoc avs quodewngue eft ! O 

God, how much ſottiſh blindnzſſe reſts tn the breaſts of men ? O 
the ſenſel:ſſe and miſerable blindneſſe of mers mindes; in what 
darkneſſe us our life , and how many dangers doth this age what- 
ſoencr it is, paſſe through! Now it were too lang and too tedi- 

ous aching to runne ouer all thoſe fooliſh opinions by name, 

wherewith the whole world is made drunken : yet let vs take a 

view of ſome few ofthem , which in- cheir due place ſhall be 

handled moreat large. 

1 To iudgeof aduice and counſell by the eunents , which 
are no way in our owne hands, and which depend vponthe 
heauens, 

2 Tocondemneand reiett all things, manners, opinions, 
lawes, cuſtomes, obſcruations as barbarous and euill , not 
knowing what they are, or ſecing any inconueniencein them, 
bur onely becauſe chey are vauſuall , and different from ſuch 
as are ordinary and common, 


3 To cſtceme and commend things, becauſe ofcheirno- 
: _ uelne, 


—_— 
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ucltic, or raricie, orftrangeneſle; or difficulty, foure melſen- 

ers which haue grear credic in vulgar ſpirits : and many 
times ſuch chings are vaine, and notto be eſteemed, if they 
bring not with chem goodnelle and commodity. And there- 
fore that Prince did 1uſtly contemne him that glorified him- 
ſelfe becauſe he could from farre caſt a graine of millerchorow 
theeye of a needle. | | 

4 Generally all choſe ſuperſtitious opinions wherewith 
children, women, and weake mindes are infected, 

5 To eſteeme of men for their riches, dignities, honors, 
and to contemne thoſe that want them, as it a man ſhould 
judge of a horſe by his ſaddleand bridle, 

6 To account of things not according to their true, na- 

turalland eflenciall worth, which is many times inward and 
hidden , bur according to the outward ſhew or common 
report, 
- To thinketo be reuenged of an enemy by killing hip; 
for that 1s to pur him 1n fafcty, and to quit him from all 1], and 
to bring a vengeance vpon hunſelte: ir 15 to take from his ene- 
mieall ſenſe of revenge, which is the principall efte& thereof, 
This doth likewiſe belong vnto weaknelle, 

$ To account it a great injury, or to thinke a man miſera- 
ble becauſe he isa cuckold : for what greater folly in iudge- 
ment can there be, than to eſteeme of a man the lefle for the 
vice of another, which he neuer allowed 2 As much may be 
ſaid of a baftard, 

9 To account lelle of things prefent , and thar are our 
owne,and which we peaceably enioy ; and to eſteeme of them: 
moſt, when a man hath them nor, or becauſethey are another 
mans, as1t the preſence and poflcflion of them did letlen their 
worth, and the want of them increaſe it, 

Virtutem incolumem odimus, 

Sublatam ex ocults querimn innit : 

Abſence endeares ;we weigh not what we hane, 
And yet in others would enuie, and crane. 

And this is the cauſe why a Prophet is not efteemed in his 
owne countrey, So likewiſe, maſterſhip and authority in- 
gendreth contempt of thoſe that are ſubie& to that authori- 
tie: husbands haue a carelclle rcſpett of their wiues,and many 
fathers 


See c4p,27, 
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fachers of their children, Wile thou ( ſaith the good fellow) 
loue her no more ? then mary her, We eſteeme more the 
horſe, the houſe, the ſeruant of anocher, becauſe he is ano- 
thers and nor ours. lc 1s a thing very ſtrange to account more 
of things in imagination, than in ſubſtance, as a man doth all 
things abſent and that are not his, whether ir be before hee 
haue chem, or after he harh had them. The cauſe hereof in 
both cafes may be,becauſe beforea man poſletle them, he cſtee- 
meth not according to that they are worth, but according to 
that which he imaginerh them to be, or they haue by another 
beenereported to be z and polleſſing them, he eſteemes them 
according to that good and benefit he getteth by them ; and 
afrer they are taken from him, he conſidereth and defireth 
them wholly in their perteQion and declination, whereas be- 
fore he cnioyed them and vſed them, but by peecemeale ſuc- 
ce{ſiuely : for a man thinketh he ſhall alwaies haue time enough 
to enioy then, and by that meanes they are gone before he 
was aware that he had them. And this is the reaſon why the 
griefeis greater in hauing them not, than the pleaſure in pol- 
{cfling them. But hercin there is as much imbecillity as mi- 
ſery. We hauenot the ſufficiency to enioy, bur onely to delire, 
There is another vice cleane contrary to this, and thar js, 
when a man ſetleth himſelfein bimſelfe, and in ſuch fort con- 
ccits himſelfe ard whatſocuer he hath, thathe preferres it be- 
fore all, and thinks nothing comparableto his owne, Though 


- theſe kinde of people be no wiſer than the other, yet chey are 


at leaſt more happy. | 

i0 To be ouer-zcalous in euery queſtion that is propo- 
ſed, to bice all, totake to the heart, and to ſhew himſelfe im- 
porcunate and opinatiue in euery thing, ſo he haue ſome faire 
pretext of juſtice, religion, the weale-publike, the loue of the 
people. | 

11: To play the mourner, the afflited perſon, to weepe 
for the death, or vnhappy accident of another, co chinke that 
notto be moued art all, or very little, is for want of loue and 
affection, Thereis alſo vanity 1n thus, | 

12 Toeſtceme, to make account of ations that are done 
with rumour,clatter,and clamor, and to contemne- thoſe that 


are done otherwiſe, and to thinke that they that proceed at- 
ter 
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ter ſo ſweet and calme a maner,doe nothing, areas in a dreame 
without action ; and to be briefe, co efteemc Art more chan 
Nature, Thar which is putted vp, ſwollen and elcuared by 
ſtudy, fame, report, and ftriketh theſenſec, ( that is to fay, arc- 
ficiall ) 1s more regarded and eſteemed, than that which is 
ſweet, ſimple, plaine, ordinary;-thatis to ſay, Naturall: char 
awakech, this brings vs aſleepe. 

13 To giuveanill and wrong interpretation of che honov- 
rable ations of another man, and to attribute them to baſe 
and vaine, or vicious cauſes or occations ; as they that attribu- 
red the death of young Cato to the fears he had of { «ſar, 
wherewith Plutarcy ſeemes to be offended ; and others more 
fooliſhly, to ambition. This is a great malady of the idge- 
ment, which proceedeth eicher from malice, and corruption 
of the will and manners, or enuje againſt thoſe that are more 
worthy than chemſelues, or from that vice of bringing rheir 
owne credit to their owne doore, and meaſuring another by 
their owne foot ; or rather than all ch1s, trom imbecillicy and 
weaknelle, as not hauing their {tght ſo {trong and fo certaine, 
ro conceiue the brightneite of vertue in 1t owne natiue purity, 
There are ſome chat thinke they ſhew great wir and ſubtility 
in deprauing and obſcuring the glory of beautifull and ho- 
nourableactions, wherein they ſhew much more malice than 
fufficiency, It 1s a thing ealte enough to doe, but baſe and 
v1/lanovs, | 

14 To defame and to chaſtiſe ouer-rigorovily, and ſhame- 
fully, certaine vices as crimes 1n the higheſt degree villanous 
and contagious, which are neuerthele{le but inditterent, and 
haue their root and excuſe in nature : and not ſo much to de- 
teſt, and to chaſtiſe with ſo greedy adoo thoſe vices thar are 
truly great, and againſt nature, as pretended and plorted mur- 
ders, treaſons, and treachery, cruelty, and fo forth. 

is Beholdalfo atter allthis a truetcftimony of fpirituall 
miſery, but which 1s wily and.fubctle,and chat 1s, that the ſpirie 
of man in it beſt temper, and peaceable, ſerled, and foundeſt 
eſtate, is not capable but of common, ordinary, naturall, and 
indifferentthings. To be capable of diuine and fupernacurall, 
as of diuination, prophelie, reuclation, invention, and as a 


man may ſay, to-enter intothe cabinet of the gods, hemuſt be 
| licke, 
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ſicke, diſplaced from his naturall ſeat, and as it were corrup. 
ted, correptis, cither by extrauagancie, extalie, inſpiration, or 
by dreaming z inſomuch that the two naturall waies to at. 
eaine thereunto,are either fury,or dead ſſeepe, Sothar theſpi. 
ric 1s neuer ſo wiſe,as when it 1s a foole,nor more awaked,than 
when it ſleepeth : it neuer meeteth better, than when it goes 
on one ſide, or crolſeth the way 3 it neuer mounts or flies ſo 
high, as when it is moſt deieted, So that it muſtneeds be mi- 
ſerable, becauſe to be happy, it muſt be, as it were loſt, and 
withour it ſelfe. This toucherh not in any ſort the Diuine diſ. 
polition, for God can to whom, and whenir pleaſeth him, re. 
ueale himſelfe,man in the meanetime continuing ſetled in his 
ſenſe and vnderſtanding, as the ſcripture makes mention of 
Atoyſes and divers others, | 

16 To conclude, can there be a greater fault in iudge- 
ment, than not to eſteeme of tudgement,not to exerciſe it,and 
ro preferre the memory, and imagination, or fantafie before 
it? We ſecthoſe great, goodly, and learned orations, diſcour- 
ſes, leures, ſermons, bookes, which are ſo much eſteemed 
and admired, written by men of greateſtlearning in this age 
( [ except ſome few ) what are they all, but a heape and colle- 
ion of allegations, and the labours of other men (a worke 
of memory and reading, and a thing very eaſe, being all cul- 
led and diſpoſed to their hands,and hereof are ſo many books 
compoſed ) with ſome few points handled, with a good in- 
ſtruion or ewo (a worke of imagination) and hereis all, 
This 1s many timesa vanity, and there appeareth not in it any 
ſparke of judgement, orexcellent vertue : ſo Iikewiſethe au- 
thors themſeJues are many times weake and common in judge- 
ment, and in will corrupted : how *much better is it, to 
heare a countrey ſwaine, or a merchant talking in his coun- 
ting-houſe, diſcourſing of many goodly propolitions and ve- 
rities, plainly and truly without art or forme, and giuing good 
and wholeſome counſel], out of a ſound, ſtrong, and folide 
judgement ? 

In the will there are as many, or rather more miſeries, and 
more miſerable; they are without number, among which theſe 
following are ſome few of them, 

1 Tobe willing rather to ſeeme an heneſt man, _ to 

cc, 
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bee, and rather to bee ſuch to another, than to himſelfe, 
2 To bee farre more ready and willing ro revenge an of- 
fence, thanto acknowledge a good turne, inſuch ſort, thar it 
is a corl1ue to his heart to acknowledge, pleaſureand paine to 
reuenge, a proofe of a malignant nature, gratia oxerieſt, wltio 
FT queſt u habetar, eh ot 

3 To beemoreapt to hate, than to loue, co ſlander, than 
tocommend z to feed more willingly and wich greater plea- 
fure vpon che cuill, than the good of another, to enlarge ic 
more, to diſplay it more in his diſcourſe, and the exercile of 
his ſtile, witneſſe Lawyers, Oratours, and Poets, who in reci- 
ting. the. good of any man, are idle, cloquentin cuill, The 
words, inuentions, figures, to ſpeake ill, to ſcoffe, are farre 
otherwiſe, more rich, more emphaticall and ſignificant, than 
' topraiſe, or ſpeake well, 

4 Toflic from cuill, to doe whatis good, not properly 
for the good efte by naturall reaſon, and for the loue of ver- 
eve, but for ſome other ſtrange conſideration, ſomerimes baſe 
andidle, of gaincand profit, vaine-glory, hope, feare, of cu- 
tome, company zand to be briefe,not ſimply tor himſelfe and 
his duty, bur for ſome other outward occaſion, and circuin- 
tance : aJl are honcſt men by occaſion and accident. And 
this is thereaſon why they are ſuch vnequally, diuerſly, nor 
perpetually, conſtantly, vaiformely. 

5 To louehimthe lefſe whom wee haue offended, and 
that becauſe wee haue offended him, a ftrange thing, and 
which proceedeth not alwayes from: feare that hee will take 
occaſion to bee reuenged, for it may bee hee wiſheth vs neuer 
the worſe z bur it 1s becauſe his preſence doth accuſe vs, and 
brings to memory our fault and indiſcretion, Andif the of- 
fendor loue not the offended the worſe, it is becauſe the of- 
fence he committed was againfthis will ; for commonly hee 
that hath awillto offend, loues him the le{Te whom hee hath 
TO ; Chi offende,mai non perdona : He that offends, neuer 
orgiues. 

G As much may bee ſaid of himto whom wee are much 
bound for courteſjes receiued, his preſence 1s a burthen vnto- 
vs, hee putterh vs in minde of our band and duty, hee repro-' 
cheth vnto vs our ingratitude and inabilities, and wee wy 
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he werenot;ſo wee were diſcharged of that ditty, Villaines by 
nature ; Q#idam quo plus debent mag oderunt : love &s alienum 
debitorem facit, grave inimicum : Some the more they oughtto 
lone, the more they hate : 4 little debt aljenateth a little,' a great 
waketh him au eneme, T9 > oO 
7 To take pleaſure in the euill, hurt, and danger of ang. 
ther, to gricue and repineat his good, aduancement, proſpe. 
ricy (I meane when it is without cauſe of hatred, or private 

uarrell, for it is another thing when it proceederh from the 
ill deſert of a man) I ſpeake here of that common and naty- 
rall condition, whereby without any particular malice, men 
of indifferent honeſty, take pleaſure to ſee others adventure 
their fortunes at ſea, and are vexed to ſee them thriue better 
than themſclues, or that fortune ſhould ſmile more vpone- 
thers than them, and make themſclues merry with the ſorrow 
of another : this is a token of a malicious ſeed in vs. 

To conclude, that I may yet ſhewyou how great our mi- 
ſery is,let me tell you that che world is repleniſhed with three 
ſoxcs of people, who take vp much roome therein, and carry 
a great {way both in number and repurarion : the ſuperſtitt-: 
ous, formaliſts, Pedants, who notwichſtanding they are in dt 
uers ſubieas, wriſditions,and theaters, (the three principal, 
rcligion,life or conuerſation, and doctrine) yet they arc all of 
one ftampe, weake ſpirits, ill borne, or very ill inſtructed, x 
very dangerous kinde of peoplein iudgement, and touched 
with a diſcaſe incurable. I 1s loft labor to ſpeake to theſe kinde 
of people, or to perſwade them. to change their mindes, for 


they account themſclues che beft and wiſeſt in rhe world, opt 


natiue obſtinacy is there in his proper ſeat; he that is once ſtri- 
Kenand touched tothe quicke with any of theſe euils, thereis 
little hope of his recouery : Who is there more ſottiſh, and 
withall more braine-ſicke and heady thantheſe kinde of peo- 
ple ? Two things there are that doe much hinder them ( as 
hath beene ſpoken ) naturall imbecillicy, and incapacity, and 
afterwards an anticipated opinion to doe as well and better 
than others, I doe here but namethem, and point them with 
the finger, for afterwards in their places here quoted, their 
faults ſhall be ſhewed more at large, £ 
The Sperſtitios, iniurious to God, and enemies to true 
| religion, 
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| religion, couer themſclues with the cloke of piety, zeale, and 
loue towards Cod, cuen to the puniſhing and rormenting of 
themſclues more than is needfull, chinking thereby co merit 
much; and that God 1s not onely pleaſed th erewith, but indeb. 
ted vnto them for the reſt. What would you doeto theſe kinde 
ofpeople? If youtell them that they doe morethan they necd, 
and chat they receiue chings wich the left hand, in not vnder- 
finding them aright, they will nor belceueyou, but tell you, 
thar their intenc 1s good ( whereby they thinke to faue them- 
ſclues)and that they doeit for deuotion, Howlſocuer,they will 
not quir chemſelues of cheir gaine, nor the ſarisfaQtion which 


they recelue, which is to binde God vnto them, 


The Formaliſts doc wholly tie chemſelues to an outward 


formeand faſhion of lite, thinking tobe quitof blame in the Formaliſts, 


purſuir of cheir paſſions. and dclires, ſothey doe nothing a- 
gainſt che tenor of che Lawes, and omitnone of their formali- 
ties. Sce here a miſerable churle which hath ouerthrowne and 
brought to a deſperate ſtare many poore families ; but this 
hath fallen our by demanding that which he thoughrto be his 
owne, and that by way of tuſtice, Who then can afftrmethar 
he hach done 1ll 2 O how many gocd works have beene omit- 
ted, how many euils committed, vnder this cloake of formes, 
which a man fees nor! And therefore it is very truly ſaid, 
That the extremity of law 1s the extremity of. wrong : and as 


well ſaid, God ſhield vs from For maliſts, 


The Pedantic or houſhold ſchooje-maſter, having with 
2 ſtudy and paines filched from other mens writings their ; 
earning, they fſetir outto the view and to fale, and with a 64P.13s 


veſtuousand mercenary oftentation they diſgorge it, and let 
« flie with the winde, Are there any people in the world 
ſo ſottiſh in their affaires,” more vnapr to cuery thing, and 
yet more preſumptuous and obftinare ? in euery rongue and 
nation, Pedant, Cl:rke, Maſter, are words of reproach. To 
doeany thing ſottifhly, 1s to doe irlike. a Cl:rke, Theſearca 


_—— 


kinde of people that haue their memories ſtuffed 


with the 


wiſdome of other men, and haue none of their owne: their 
indgements, wills, conſciences are neuer the better, theyare 
vaapt, ſimple, vnwiſe, in ſuch fort, that it ſeemes that lear- 
ning ſcrues them for no other vie than to make them more 


foolcs, 


Pedan 
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ſwallowvp their owneſpirics ; and baſtardize th vnderſtan. 
ding, but puffe vp their memory. Here 1s that miſery ſeated 
which wee now cometo ſpeake of, and is the laſt of thoſe of 
the vnderſtanding, 


Crare., XL, 
5. Preſumption. 


Ehold here the laſt and leaudeſt line or lincament of 
I) chis picture ; iris the other part of that deſcription giuen 
by Pliny z the m_ of man, and the nurſe of falſe and erro- 
| th publike and particular z; and yer a vice 
both naturall and originall in man, Now this preſumption 
mult bee conſidered diuerſly, and in all ſenſes, high, low, col- 
laterall, inward and outward, in reſpe& of God, things high 
and celcſtiall ; in regard of things baſe, as of beaſts, man his 
companion, of him{celfe, and all may be reduced to theſe two 
To cſteeme too much of himſelfe, and not to eſteeme ſufhci- 
ently of another : 2s: in ſe corfidebant, & aſpernabantur als: 
; Vw in th:mſelues and deſpiſed others, A word or two of 
either. 

Firſt inreſpeR of God ( andit is a horrible thing) all ſuper- 
ſition and want in religion, or falſe ſeruice of God, procce- 
deth from this; That we eſteeme not enough of Ged, we vn- 
derſtand him not, and our opinions, conceits, and belcefesof 
the Diuinity, are not highand pure enough, I meane not by 
this enough, proportion anſwerable to the greatnetTe of God, 
which being infinite, recezueth not any proportion ; for itis 
impoſſible 1n this reſpe& to conceit or beleeue enough: but] 
meane enough in reſpe& of what wee can andought to doe. 
Wee ſoare not high enough, wee doe not eleuate and ſharpen 
ſofficiently the point of our ſpirit, when we enter into an ima- 
gination of the Diuinity : wee ouer-bafely.conceit him, our 
ſeruices are vnworthy his maieſty :; wee deale with kim atter 
a baſer manner than with othercreatures : we.ſpeake not only 
of his works, but of his maiefty, will, iudgements, with more 
confidence and boldnetle than wee dare to doe of an earthly 
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Prince or man of honour, Many men there are that would 
ſcorne ſuch kinde of ſeruice and acknowledgement, and 
would hold themſelues to beabuſed, and their honors m ſome 
ſort violated, if a man ſhould ſpeake'of them, or abuſetheir 
names in ſo baſe andabie amanner, We enterpriſe to leade 
God, to flatter him, ro bend him, to compound or condition 
wich him 5 that I may not fay, co braue, threaten, deſpightr, 
murmure againſt him. Ce/ar willed his Pilot not to feare ro 


- hoiſe vp ſailes, and commir himſelfe to the fury-of the ſeas, 
euenagunſt deſtiny and the will of the heauen, with this — 
Ms See lib.t,04þ.10: 


confidence, That it was Ceſar whom he carried. eAugn 

hauing beene beaten with a tempeſt ar ſea, defied god Nep- 
tyre, and inthe chiefeſt pompeof the Circean ſports, cauſed 
his image 'to be taken downe, from where it was placed a- 
mongſt che reſt of the gods, to be reuenged of him, The 
Thracians when it thundreth and lightenech, ſhoot againſt 
heauen, to bring God himſclfe inro order. Xerxes ſcourged 
the ſea, and writ a bill ofdefiance againſt the hill eLrhos, And 


one te|leth of a Chriſtian King a neere neighbour of ours,who g,, gy, #, $ 
having recciued a blow from God, ſwore he would be rene _ Means. ' 


ed ; and gaue commandement, that for ten yeeresno man 
ſhould pray vato him, or ſpeake of him, FO 


Andax ITapeti genus. 

Nil mortalibus arduum, 

Celhm ipſum petimu ſtultitia, neque = 

Per noſtrum patimur ſcelus 

JIracunda Tonem ponere fulmina, | 
Andaciou Chriſtians, Taphets backward ſecede, 
Goe the contrary way ( to heagen ) with ſpeede 3 
Whoſe fines inceſſant, minute, houre, and day, 
Pronoke Gods rod towalke, hs ſtaffe to ſtay. 


But toleaue theſe ſtrange extrauagancies, all che common 
ſort of people doerhey notplaimly verifie that ſaying of Phy, 
That there 1s nothing more miſerable, and'therewithall more 


glorious'than man ? For on theone lide he faineth lofty and 


rich opinions of theloue, care, and affe&ion of God towards 


him, as his minion andonly beloved, and in themeanetime 
he returneth him no duty or ſeiuice worthy fo great arid 1o- 


ung 
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uing aGod, How can alife ſo miſcrable,and aſcruice ſo neg- 
ligent on the one (ide, agree with an opinion and bcleefe {o 

orious and ſohaughtic on the other ? This is at one and the 
Ris time,to be an angell and afwine: and chis isthat where 
with a great Philoſopher” reproached the Chriſtians, thae 
there were no people more fierce and glorious in theirſpeech, 
and in effe& more dilfolure, cffeminate and villanous, 1: 
was an cnemie that ſpakeir perhaps to wrong and abuſe vs, 
but yer he fpake bur chat which doch tuſtly couch all hypo. , 


cites. 
=. likewiſe ſeemerh vnto vs, that we burcthen and impor- 
t1reſpet tunc God, the world, and nature, that they labour and craucl 
Natere. in our aftaires, they watch not but for vs, and therefore we 
wonder and are aſtoniſhed with thoſe accidenes that happen 
vnto vs, and eſpecially at our deaths. Few there are that re- 
folue and þeleeue, that ic is their laſt houre,and almoſt all doe 
euen then ſuffer themſclues to be mocked wich vaine hopes, 
This proccedeth from preſumption, we make roo much of 
ourſelues,and we thinke chat the whole world hath great ine . 
rereſt.in our death, that chings faile vs according to thar mea 
ſure that we faile them, or chat chey faile themcelues, accor- 
ding to that meaſure thar they faile vs; that they goe the 
felfe-ſame dance wich vs,. not valike thoſe that rowe vpon 
the wacer,thinke the heauens, the earth, yea Cirics themſelues 
ro mone, when they mouez we thinke to dyaw all with vs, 
and there is no man amongſt vs that fufficiently chinkes heis 
but one, 
Befides all this z man belceueth that the heauen,the ſtarres, 
#/Beaen All this great celeſtial morionof the world, is onely made for 
him, Tot circa nnumn caput twmultuantes Deos : And thatall 
the G1ds are in contention for him alone, And the poore miſers 
ble wretch-is in-rhe meane time ridiculous ; he is here beneath 
lodged in-che laſt and worſt ſtage ofthe world, moſt diftane 
fromthe celeitiall vaur, in che finke of che world, amongſt 
 _.__ thefilth and Tees thereof, with creatures. of baſer condition, 
made to.necciue all theſe excrements and ordures, which raine 
downeand fall from:aboue vpon his head nay he lives not 
bur by cthem,and to endureall thoſcaccidenrs that on all ſides 


4 happen vnto him; and yet he makes himſclte-belecuc thac be 


p ; os OTC TOE)! 
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js the maſter and commander of all, that all creatures, yea 
thoſe great luminous incorruptible bodies, wherot he knowes 
not theleaſt verruce, and which he is conſtrained with'aſto- 
niſhmene to admire, moue not but for him, and to dochim 
ſcruice, And becauſche beggeth(wretch thar he1s) his ling, 
his maintenance, his commodirics, from the beames, lighr 
and heat ofthe Sunne, fromthe raine and other diſtillations 
of heauen, and the aire, he ſtickes notto ſay, thatheenioyerh 
clicheauens and the clements, as ifall had beene made, and 
ill moue onely for him, In this ſenſe a golling may ſayas 
much, and perhaps more iuſtly and peremprorily, For man 
who:many times recciueth many diſcommodiries from a- 
boue, and ef allthac he recctueth hath nothing in his owne 
power or I nor can diuine of them, 1s in conti- 
nuall-doubr and feare, left thoſe ſuperiovr bodies ſhould nor 
moue aright, and to that end and purpoſe which hee hath 
propoſed, and that they procure vnto him ſterilicie, licknelle, 
and whatſocuer is contrary to his delignement, and ſo hee 
tremblech vnderhis burden z whereas beaſts recciue whatſo- 
euer commeth from aboue, without ſtirreor apprehenſion of 
whartſhall happen vaco them, and without complainc of that 


Which is hapned, which man cannot doe. Nonnos cauſa mun- 5c 


do ſumus hyemem eftatemg, referenas : ſuas iſta leges babent qui- 
bi drvina exercetur :minus nos ſuſpicimus fi digni nobs videmnr 


propter quos tanta moneatur:non tanta calo nobiſcumſocietas eſt, 


wt noſtro fato ſit ille quoque ſiderum fulgor. We are not the cauſe 
why the world hath courſe & recourſe of winter and ſummer ,theſe 
things bauc their rules & lawes,by which the will of God ts gxecn- 
ted : we honour our ſelues the leſſe,tf we thinks our ſelues worthie, 
that for our ſakes ſo many things ſhould be moned:we haue wot thas 
ſociety with the beauens,that the ſtars ſhould onely ſhine for vs, 
' - InreſpeRofthings baſe and earthly, thac is to ſay, all other 
creatures, he diſdainerth and contemnerh them , as if they d 
not appertaine tothe ſame maſter-workman,, and came not 
ofthe ſame mother, did not belong to the ſame familie wich 
him,as if they did not any-way concerne him, or had any pare 
orrelation yneo him, And from: hence proccedeth that com- 
mon abuſeand cruelry that is praftiſed againſtchem, athwg 
that reboundeth againſt-char common and vniuerſall maſter 
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which hath midethem, which hath care of them, and hath 
ordained lawes fortheir good and preſeruation, hach giuen 
them! preheminence, in; certaine things, and ſcnt man vnto 
them as to a ſchoole,” But this belongs to the ſubie of the 
chapter following. . 
Now this derogateth not any thing at all from that com- 
mon doctrine, that the world is made for man, and man for 
God : for belides the inftruction- that man draweth in gene- 
rall from cuery high and low thing, whereby to know God," 
himſclfe, his dutie, healſo draweth im particular from cuery 
thing either profic, pleaſure, or feruice, That whichis above 
him,which he hatch leaſt in vaderſtanding, and nothing at al 
in his power, the azured-heauen; ſo richly decked and coun- 
terpoinred with ſtarres,;and rowling torches neuer cealingq- 
uer our heads, he only enioyeth by contemplation,heanoun- 
teth and is'carried\with admiration;feare, reuerence of the au- 
thor and ſoucraigne Lord of all : and therefore in this ſenſe 
4t wes truly ſaid by 4nax«goras, : that man was created ro con- 
template the heauen and theſunne, and as truly by other Phi- 
loſophers was he called iearb5xomy, from baſe and inferiour 
things, he drawerh helpe, ſeruice, commoditie; bur for a man 
to perfwade himfelfe that in che framing of all theſerhings no- 
other thing was thought vpon but man,andsbarheistheon- 
ly end and Butt of all cheie luminous avd-incorruprtible bo-. 
dies, it 15 4 great foie and an ouer-bold preſumption. 
Finally, but eſpeciaHy,this:preſumption is ro be.conlidered 
in man himſclfe, chat is to.ſayy:in regaidof himfelfe, and of 
manhis companion,boch within,in the ptogrelle of þis iudg- 
ment and opinions ; and wirhaut imhis communication and 
connerſation with anathene Concerning which,...we areto 
conſider three things, as three heads which fallow one the 0- 
ther, where:humaniticþewractlvin a !ſortilh.imbecillicieithe 
fooliſh preſurpption thereof, , Thefirft in bekeeaing oxmisbe- 
lecuing (here isno queſtion of religion,:nor.of fauch and be- 
leefe Theologicall, and thereforewe muſt ftilleall romind che 
aduerciſement giuenin the preface) where we'are to'note to | 
contrary vices, - which are 'common in humane conditions 
theone and theorher more ordinary, is tkindgof Jighenalle, 
gnicito credit devis eft cords. z: be that lightly beleewetb# 4 us 
X cart: 
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heart 7 and too great a facility ro belecue and to entertaine 
whatſocuer is propoſed, with any kinde of appearance of truch 
or authority. This belongeth co the folly, limplicity, tender- 
nefſe and 1mbecillity of the weaker ſort of people, of ſpirits 
effeminate, (icke, ſuperſtitious, aſtoniſhed, indiſcreetly zea- 
lous , who like wax doe eallly receiueall impreſſions, ſuffer 
themſelues to be taken and led by the cares . And this is ra- 
\  theranerror and weakneſle, than malice, and doth willingly 
* lodge in mindes gentle'and debonaire , Credulitas error eff 
mags quam culpa, & quidem in optimicujnſg, mentem facile ir- 
repit : Credulity is rather an error than a fault which eaſily cree= 
peth iato the beſt mans heart . Wee(ſec almoſt the whole world 
led and carried with opinions and belcefes, not out of choice 
and judgement, yea many times before they haueeicher yearcs 
or diſcretion to iudge,but out ofthe cuſtome of the countrey, 
or inſtru&tion in youth receiued , or by ſome ſudden encoun- 
teras with a-tempeſt , whereby they are in ſuch ſort faſtned, 
ſubicted andeenthralled , that it is a matter of greatdifficul- 
tie cuer to viearne: them againe, Velati tempeState delati ad 
quamcunque diſciplinam tauquam ad ſaxum adhereſcunt : They 
cleane to any diſcipline as to a ſtone, being carricd thither as with 
a tempeſt, Thus is the world led , wee truſt our ſelues too 
@uch, and then pexſwade others to beleeue vs. Vuuſqniſyue 
mavult credere quam juaicare z verſat nos & pracipitat tradi» 
tus per manu error , ipſa conſuetudo aſſentiends periculoſa & tu= 
brica : Euery one had rather beleene than indge;rrrour comming 
by tradition, doth precipitate and tofſe vs , the very cuſtome of 


dſenting is Eangerons 49d ſPpper) Now this popular facili- 
te, though ic be in truth weakneſſe and imbecillitie, - yer it 
isnot without preſumption, For, ſo lighrly:to: beleeue and 
hold for truth and certainty that which weeknow not, or to 
enquireof the cauſes , reafons', conſequents , and'not{of the 
truchirſclfe, 1s to enterpriſe to preſume too much, - For from 
what other cauſe proceeds this ? 1f you ſhall anſwer, from a 
ſuppoſicion that it is true; why this is nothing : a man hand- 
leh and ſtirreth che foundations and effes of a thouſand 
things which neuer were , whereby both proand contraare 
falſe. How many fables, falſe and ſuppoſed miracles, viſions, 
reuclations,, are therexeceiued in theworld that neuerwere ? 
= 3. | = And 
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And why ſhould a man belecue a miracle, athing neither hy: 
manenor naturall, when hce is able by naturall and humane 
meanes to confute, and confound the truth thereof ? Truth 
and lying have like viſages, like cariage, reliſh, gate,. and wee 
behold.chem wich one and the ſame e1e, [ta ſunt finitima falſa 
 wert, «tin pracipitem{oacums non debeat ſe ſapiens committere 
Falſhoods ſo neere vnto truth,that a wiſe man ought not to ſuffer 
hims{clfe to be unaduiſedlycarried away. Aman _ not to 
belecue that of a man which 1s not humane, except he be war. 
ranted by ſupernaturall & ſuperhumane approbation, which 
is onely God, whos onely to be beleeucd in that he ſaith,on- 
ly becauſche ſaith it, 

The other. contrary vice is an audacious: temeritie to-con- 
demne and reieQ as falſeall things that are not eaſily vnder. 
ſtood, and thar pleaſe not the palat. Ic is the propertie of 
thoſe char haue a good opinion of themſelues , which play 
the parts of men of dexteritic and vnderſtanding , eſpecial. 
ly. Heretikes, Sophifts, Pcdanties: for they finding in them- 
ſclues ſome ſpeciall point of che ſpirit, and that they ſee a. lit- 
tle more cleerely: than the common ſort, they aflume vnto 
themſclues law and: authoricic to decide and determine all 
things. This vice is farre greater and more baſe than the for: 
mer : -for it is an enraged follie-torhinke to know as much as 
poſſibly is tro be knowen, theiuriſdition and limits of nature, 
the capacitie of the power and will of God,to frame vnto him- 
ſelfe.and. his ſafhiciencic the truth and falſhood of things, 
which muft needs be in ſo certaineand afſured reſolution and 
definition of them : far ſee their ordinarie language, that 
is falſe, impoſſible, abſurd : and how.many. things are there 
which atone tine. we hauc xcieted with laughteras impoſli- 
ble, which wee haue becne conſtrained afterwards to. confelle 
and appraue, yca and others too., more ftrange than they ? 
And'onthe other ſide, how-many things haue wee recejued 
as arcicles of,our faith , . that haue afterwards proued vanities 
and Jies2: | | 

x. Toafirme The ſecond degreeof preſumption , which followeth and: 
endcondemne. commonly-proceederh'fromtheformer,: 1s certainly and ob- 
—— ARiinacely to affirme or diſproue- that: which hee hach lightly 
belecued or misbelecucd, 'Sothat ir adderh vnto the fro 
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ſtinacie in opinion, and ſo the preſumption increaſeth, This 
facility to beleeue with time 15 confirmed, and degenerateth 
into an obſtinacie inuincible and vncapable of amendment, 
yea aman proceeds 'ſofarre in this obſtinacie, that hedefends 
thoſerhings that he knowes and vnderſtands leaft, Maiorems 

dens homines adhibent ys que non intelligunt:cupiditate humani 
ingeny Iubentius obſcura creduntur : Men eaſily beleens thoſe 
things they underſtand not ; by a naturall deſire of humane wit 
obſcure things are eaſily beleened He ſpeakes of all things with 
rclolution, Now affirmation and opinatiue .obſtinacy are 


ſignes of negligence and ignorance accompanied with follie 


and arrogancie, 
The - 275 wil which followeth theſe two, and which 


ſo much as hee ſeeth neceſlary for his purpoſe to ſupply 
that want, and willingnelle which hee take co-be if = 
conceir of another of that hee tels, : There is nothing vnto 
which men are commonly.more prone, than to giue way to 
their owne opinions, Nemo fibi ranium errat, ſed alys erro- 
ts cattſa & author eff : No man-erres onely to himſelfe, but 
zs the author andcauſe of error to others, Where the ordinarie 
meane wanteth, there a man addech commandement, force, 
fire, ſword, This vices proper: vnco'dogmatifts, and-ſuch as 
will gouerne, and giuelawes vnto the world, Now to'attaine 
to the end hereof, and'ro captivate the belectes of men vnto 
chemſelues, they vſe rwo meanes : Firftthey bring in certaine 
generalband fundamentall propoſitions,which they call prinz 
ciples and preſuppvlicions, whereof rhey lay we miuſtneicher 
doubtnor:diſpuce zypon which they'afterwards build' what- 
ſocuer they pleaſeyrangh deade'1therworld ar their pleaſure: 
which 1s:amockerie whereby the world is'replemiſhed with 
crrorsand-lies, »And:corſay-rhetruth, 'if a:man ſhould exa- 
mine rheſe-principles; he thould finde as great ob greater vn- 

| M 4 truths 
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truths and weakneſſes inchem, than in all that which they 


would. haue.co depend ypon them , and as great an appea- 
rance of truch in propolicions quite contrary . There hauc 
beene ſfotne in our ctimethat; hauechanged and quite altered 
the principles and rules of our Ancientsand belt Profeſſors 
in Aſtronomie, Phyſicke,Geometrie, in nature, and the motion 
of the windes. Euery humane propolicion hath as much ay- 
thoritie as another ,. if reaſon make nor the difference , Truth 


DW _—_— 


__&tliar, | 


The other meane is' by ſuppoſicion of ſome miraculous 
thing done,, new and celeſtiall reuclation and apparition, 
which hath beene cunningly praiſed by: Law-makers, Ge- 
nerals inthe field , or private Captaines, The perſwaſton ta- 
ken fromthe ſubic irſclfe poſlellerh the hmpler ſorc ,: butac 
the firſt it 1s fo tender and fraile, that the leaſt offence, witta- 
king or nnprudencie that ſhall happen, vndoeth all : for it is: 
a great maruell how fromſo-vaine beginnings and frivolous. 
cauſes there ſhould arjſe the moſt famous impreſiions, Now: 
this firſt impreſſion; being once gotten , doth. wonderfully 
grow and increaſe, in ſuch ſorttharit faſtnerh cuen vponthe 
moſt expert and skilfull., by reaſon of the multitude of belee- 
uersz Witnelſty.; yeeres, wherewith-a-man ſufferech: himſclfc 
to be carried, if ke ſee not wellinto it, and be not well prepa- 
red againſt it: for chenir is toſmall purpoſe t0:ſpurne!againſt 
t, orto/enquirefarcher:into ir, bur ſimplyczo beleatcecir,: The 
greateſt and moſt powerfull meanetca periwade;,; and the beſt 
touch:ſtone of truth , is multicade>bfyecres;anid belecuers : 
now-fooles doe win the game, anitati patrocininm eſt inſavir 
entium'turha i The; madde multitudes apatrenageifob fobrietien 
Itis a-very:difficul; thing for 'a man;torcfolue Mrs 
| | 1age- 
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zadgement againſt the cammon opinion: All this may eaſily 
appeare by.chofe many/impoſturegand fooleries which wee 
haue ſcene to goe for miracles, and rawiſh the:xwhole world 
with admiration, but inſtantly extinguiſhed by ſome accident, 
or by the exa inquiry of ſuch as are' quicke ſighted, who 
haue clecred and diſcouered the couſenage; which if they had 
but time to ripen, and co haue forttfiedinnature,they had.con- 
tinued for eucr, beene generally receiued and adored. - And 
even ſuch are divers others, which by the fauour of Fortune 

haue _—_— currant, and gained publike belecte, whereun- 
to men afterwards accommodate themſclues, without ny far- 
ther delire to know the thing in it firſt forme and original, 

nuſquarm ad Iguidi fama perducitnr : Report is nener brought to 

fulltriall, And this 1s the reaſon why there are ſo many kindes 

of religions in the world, ſo many ſuperſtitious cuſtomes of 
the Pagans, which are yer remaining euen in Chriſtendome, . 
and concerning which we: cannot wholly aſſure the people. . 
By this whole diſcourſe we ſee what we are, and to what we. 
tend, ſince we are lead by ſuch guides. 


The fitr and laſt Conſideration of Man, by 
tboſe parieties and great differences that are. 
in him, and their compariſons. 
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Of the difference and ineguality of men 
8 generall, | 


34 Hereis nothing in this lower world whererein there is | 
-B.. found ſo great difterenceas amongſt mer, and where 
= the differences are ſo diſtant and diuers in oneand the 
ſameſybiect. and kinde, If a man ſhould belecue Plinie, He- 
rea. Plutarch , there arc ſhapes of men in ſome- countries 
that haueyery little reſemblancewith ours, and ſome that - | 
_s of. 


170 of the difference and inequality of men in generall, 


of amixt and doubtfull kinde beewixt men and beaſts, There 
are ſome countries where men are wichour heads, carrying 
their cies and mouthes 1n their breſts ; where they are' Herma- 
phrodites ; where'they goe with foure feet 3 where they haue 
one cie in the forchead, and a head likerto a dogs head than 
a mans 3; where they are as fiſh from the nauell downwards, 
and liuc in the water ; where their women beare children at 
fiueyeeres of age, and liue bur eight; where they haue their 
head and forehead fo hard that iron cannot pierce them ; 
whererhey doc naturally change into wolues and other beafts, 
and afterwards into men againe z where they.are without a 
mouth,nouriſhing themſelues with the ſmell of certaine odors; 
wherethey yeeld a ſced that is blacke z where they are very 
liccle and dwarfs zwhere they are very great and giants; where 
they goe alwates naked; where they areall hairy ; where they 
ſpeake not, bur live in woods like beaſts, hidden in caues and 
hollow crees, And in our times wee haue diſcouered, ſcene 
with the eye, and touched with our fingers, where the men 
are without beards, without vie of fire, corne, wine; where 
thatis held to be the greateft beauty , which wee account the 
greateſt deformity, as hath beene ſaid before, Touching the 
diuerſity of manners, we ſhall ſpcake elſewhere. Ando omit 
many of theſe ftrange wonderments, wee know that as tou- 
ching the vifage, it 1s impoſſibleto finde two 1n all things a- 
like ; it way fall out that we may miſtake, and take the one for 
the other, becauſe of che great reſemblance that may be be- 
tweenc two ; but this muſt be in the abſence of the one, for in 
the preſence ofthem bothit is ealie to note a difference, though 
a man know not how to exprelle it, In the ſoules of men 
there is a farre greater difference, for itis not onely greater 
without compariſon betwixta manand a man, than berwixt 
a beaft anda beaſt : but there is greater difference betwixta 
man anda man, than a man anda beaft ; for an excellent beaſt 
comes necrer to aman ofthe baſeſt ſort and degree, chan that 
man to another great and-excellent perſonage. This in 
difference of men proceedeth from the inward qualities, 
and fromthe-ſpirit , where there are ſo-many parts; ſo' many 
juriſdiftions, ſo many'degrees beyond number, char ieis al 
nfinicething to confider, We muſt now at the ether on 
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The firſt difinttim and difference, 191 


know man by thoſe diſtinAions and differences that are in 
him, which are diuers, according tothe many parts in man, 
many reaſons, and meancs to compare and conſider of him, 
* We will here ſet downe fiue principall, vnto which all the reſt 
may be referred, and generally all chat is in man, Spirit, body 
xaturall, acquired, publike, priuate, apparent, ſecret : and fo 
this fir and laft conſideration of man ſhall haue five parts, 
which are five great and capitall diſtintions of men, that is 
to fay :. 
| The firſtnaturall, efſentiall, and vniuerſall of all men,ſou'e 
and body; WR | 
The ſecond naturall and efſentiall principally, and in ſome 
fort acquired, of theforce and ſufficiencieof theſpirit, 
The chirdaccidentall of the eſtare, condition and dutie of 
man, drawne from ſuperioritie and inferiority, 
 Thefourth accidenrall of the condition and profeſſion of 
life. 
The fift and laſt of the fauours and disfauours of Nature 
and of Fortune, 


Cnar, XLIT, 


The firſt diſtin ion and difference of men natural and eſſential, 
drawne from the diners ſituation of the world. | 


He firſt moſt notable and vniuerſall diſtintion of men, þ 

which concerneth the ſoule and body, and wholec{lence The dinerſily of 
of man, is taken and drawne from thedivers ſite of che world, Fen oa | 
according to which the aſpe& and influence of heauen, and A of the- 
the Sunne, the aire, the climare, the countrie, are diuers. So world, 
likewiſe not only thecolour, the feature, the complexion; the 
countenance; the-manners, are diuers, but alfo the facalties of 
the ſoule :plaga calinon ſolam ad roburcorporum; ſed & animo- 
rum facit. Athents tenue calnm;ex quo etiam acutiores eAtticiz. + 
craſſum Thebis, ideo prugues Thebani & walentes. The tempera- 
ture of the celeſtial (limat 1s of great operation, both for the 
ftrength of the bodie, and the vigour of the minde : the Athenian 
are 15 delicate,and therefore they of a more ſparpe and ready wit; 
The Theban greſſe, and they fat and ſtrong. And therefore Plato 

| thanked. 
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thanked God that he was an Athenian, and not 2 Thebay} © 
As fruits and beaſts are divers, according to the divers 
countries wherein rhey are : ſo men arc borne more and elle 
warlike, uſt, temperate, docible, religious, chaſte, ingeni- 
ous, good, obedient, beaucitull,; fas. ſtrong. And this 
is the reaſon why Cyr#s would not agree to the Perſiansra 
abandon their ſharpe and hilly countrey; to goe to another 
more plaine and pleaſant, ſaying, that fac countries and de- 
licate, made men ſoft and efteminare, and fertile grounds bar- 
ren andinfertile ſpirits, 

_ Following this foundation, we may in grotle divide the 
world intothree parts,and all mea into chree kindes of nature: 
we will make three generall ſituations of the world, which 
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are, the two extremities, South and North, and the middle 


berwixt them both z euery part and ſituation ſhall haue ſixty 
degrees, The Southerne part which is vader the ZXquator, 
hath thirty degrees on this {ide theline, thirty on tizat, that is 
to ſay, all that part which is betwixt the two Tropicks or 
ſomewhat more, where are the hot and Southerne countries, 
Africke, and e/£thiope, in the middle betwixt the Eaft andthe 


Welt; Arabia, Calicut, the Aſoluques, Tanes, Taprobana to- 


wards the Orient z Pers and the great Seastowardsthe Occi-. 
dent, Theother middle part hath thirty degrees beyond the. 
Tropicks both on this {idethe line, and on that towards the 


Poles, where are che middle and remperate regions, all Exrope 


with the Mediterrane Seainthemiddle betwixc the Eaſt and 
Weſt ; all 47a both theleſle and the greater which is rowards 
theEaſt, with China, [apan, and America, towards the Welk, 
Thethird, which is the thirty degrees which arcnexttorhe 
two Poles on both ſides, which are the.cold and Icie coun- 
tries, the Septentrionall people, Tartary, Muſcouy, Eſtotilan, 
eHagelan, which is notyetthroughly diſcouered. 

Following this generall partition of the world, the natures 
of men are likewiſe different in euery thing, body, ſoule, relt- 
gion, manners, as we may ſcein this little Tablg: For the 


Northerne- 


þ Ov. 87k 
Northern) rp are Middle are Sontherne are 


| : High, and*-great, "Indifferent : {. Little, welaucholiche 
Gy ſigh 0 Jeng _—_ phleg: and tempe- © | cold,aud ar, , blacks, 
and yellow, » Tociable, the | rate inall' | Solitarie,” the voice 1 In their Be- 
* voice ftrong, the 5hin ſo ft | thoſe things, ſhrill.the skinne hard, dies, 
| | and hairie, great eaters | as nenters, | withlittle haire, and 
(nd. drinkers, peifſant, j or parta- | curled, __ fee: 


kttle. ible, 
CHeauie, . obtuſe, Pupid, Wc 
; 6h facill, 6 ht, tn-* 4 of thfe ef TCHIONS, wife (ib 2 Spirit, 


(conſtant. £86 aermae c, opinatine, 
SLittle religious and dex | pa pooh hs jp! Spoon cranes | 


| : Relzgion, " 
Warriers, valiant, pain onto which - ; No Warriduts - tale, 
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ll, chaſte,free from iea- | they are nee- Yunchaſte , tealous, ana 
e, erwell and inhw- | reſt neigh- Yeruell ,'' and. ow , ; 
| Lond NOOEINE: 1 296 


All theſe Hecariceria are ceaſly TY As for hoſe'f: he bo-- | 
dy, they'are knowne by the eye, and'if there be any excepti- The proofes of 
ons,theyarerare,and proetedtrom the mixture of the people, theſe differences - 
or frotn thewitides, thewaters; and particular Tittation'of che of 'hebodye 
place;whereby.7mbunrane is 2 norable differenceiihe ſelfe- 
fame degree, yea the ſclfe-ſame country and citie.” They of the 
higher parc of the city of Athens, were of a quirecontrary hu- 
mour, as: 7; lutarke affirmeth;”to thoſe rhac dwelt abour the - 
eite- of Prim !: : un$chey that dwelon'the North fide of a 
mointaime differ as-muchfromthoſethar dwell on the South 
lide, as they doe both differ fromthoſe'in the valley, © | 
As for the differeneevoftheſpitit, we knoWithzetritchani- | 2: 
tall and manuall' Arts 'bdong to the North, where mertare The Spiris. 
triade-for labour 3 Speculative ſcitices came fromthe South, 
(far md other anciends offthoſctitives; eaMed the Zyyptians 
nigetii6us,and ſubrile :-2ſo1/e1 33 fait to beinflructed in their 
tothe z arid Philoſophie carte 'ffom thenceinto Greece. 
* bryant” rather with! fa becauſe of rhejr ſpiric 
Vittie”' The parts of Þr iheFs("yea in the Southetttc 
pars) treNottherne men, 45 having inore Rrerigch, Rn 
ſudtilty / 
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10 and difference 


ſubtily and malice. So likewiſe the Southerne people are in; 
duced with great vertues,and ſubieft ro great vices, as it is ſaid 
of Hamibal: The Northerne haue goodnelle and (limplicity, 
The'letſer and middle ſciences, as policies, lawes, and elo- 
quence, are in themiddlenations, wherein the greateſt Em. 
pires and policies haue flouriſhed, | | 

As touching the third point , religions haue come from 
the South, e-Egypr, Arabia, Chald:a z more ſuperſtition in 
Africke than the whole world: belidcs, witnelle their vowes 
ſo frequent, their temples ſo magnificene , The Northerne 


people, faich {e/ar, haue little care of religion, being wholly 
giuen to the warres and to hunting. Ab: 

As for manners,and firſtrouching warres,it js certaine that 
the greateſt armies , Arts, military inſtruments and inventi- 
ons haue comefrom.che North, Fhe Scyrhians, Gothes, Van- 
dals, Huns, Tartarians, Turkes, Germanes, haue beaten and 


conquered all other nations, and ranſacked che whole world, 


 andtherforc itis a common ſaying, Thar all cuill comes from 


the North , Single combats came from them. The Northerne 
people adore a {word faſtned in the earth , ſaith Solimw, To 
other nations they are inuincible, yea to the Romans, who he- 
veg conquered the reſt ofthe world , were vtterly deſtroyed 
bythem. They grow weake and languiſh with the Southerne 
winds, and going towards the Souch ; as the Southerne men 
comming into the North redouble their forces, By reaſon of 
their warlike fiercenelle, they will not endure to be comman- 
ded by authority, they loue their liberty , at leaſtwiſe eleftiue 
commanders. Touching chaſtiry and icalouſic in the North, 
faich Tacitzs, one woman to a man; yeaone woman ſufh- 
ceth many men,ſaith Ceſar, Thereis no icalouſic, ſaith 3Mwn 
fter, where men and women bathe themſclues cogerher with 
ſtrangers. In the Souch Polygamie is altogether receiued, All 
Aﬀfricks adorcth Venus, faich Solinus, The Soucherns die with 
zealoulic, and therefore they keepe Eunuches as gardiansto 
their wiues , which their great Lords haue in great.number, 
as they haue ſtables of horſes, Touching cruelcy,the two ex 
tremes are alike cruell, butthe cauſes are diuers, as weeſhal 
ſceanon, when wee comets fpeakeof the cauſes, Thole tote 
rures of the wheele , and Raking of men aliue, care rom c* 


 _ of men naturall andeſſentiall, gre. ig EE: 
North : The inhumanities oF the Muſconites and Tartareare 
coo well knowne, The eAlmanes, ſaich Tacitm, puniſh nor 
their offenders by law, but cruelly murther them as ene- 
mies, T he Souchernes fleatheir offenders alive, and their de- 
fire of reucnge 1s ſo great, thatthey become furious if they be 
not glutted therewith. In the middleregions they are merci- 
full and humane : The Romans mnihed cheir greateſt offen. ' 
ders wich baniſhment, The Greeks vſed to purttheir offenders 
todeath wich a ſweet drugge made of a kinde of Hemlocke 
which they gauethem to drinke : And Ciceroſaith, that hu- 
manitie and courteſie werethe conditions of Afia mizor, and 
from thence deriued to the reft of theworld. | 

The cauſcof all cheſe corporall and fpirituall differences, 
js theincqualitieand difference of the inward naturall heat, Thecauſe of the 
which is in choſe countries and peoples, that is to fay, ftrong 4/*e/aid diffe- 
and ychement in the Northerns, by rcaſon of the great our- "a 
ward cold which incloſeth and drmerh the heat into the in- 
ward parts, as caues and deepe places are hor in winter, fo 
mens ſtomacks,Yentres hyeme calidiores. Onr ſtomacks are hat 
i winter, Weake and feeble 1n the Southerns, the inward 
heat being diſperſed and drawne into the outward parts, by 
thevehemencie of the outward heat, as in Summer vaults, 
and places vnder the carth arecold. Meane and temperate in 
the middleregions. From this diverſitie, I ſay, and mequali- 
tle of narurall hear, proceed theſe differences not only corpa- 
rall, which are caſte to note, bur alſo ſpirituall z for the Sou- 
therns by reaſon of their cold temperature, aremelancholike,, 
and cherefore ftaid, conſtant, contemplarme, ingenious, xc 
pious, wiſe z for wiſdome is in cold creatures, as Elephants, 
who as they are of all other beafts the moſt melancholike,, 
ſo are they more wife, docile, religious, by reafon of their 
cold bloud. From this melancholie temperature it hkewiſe 
' commeth, that the Southerns are vnchaſte, by reafon of that 
crothie, freating, tickling mclancholie, as we commonly fee -\ 
In Hares ; and cruell, becauſc this fretting ſharpe melincho- 
lie doth violently prelle the paſſions and reuenge, The Nor- 
thernes are of a phlegmaticke and fangnine temperature, 
quitecontrartetg the Southerne, and rherefore haue contra- 
Tie qualitics, faue that shey agree in this'one, that. they ate 
likew:ſe 
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likewiſe cruell and inhumane, but by another reaſon, thaeis, | 
for want of judgement, whereby like beaſts, they know not 
how to containeand goucrnethemſclues, They of the middle 
regions are ſanguine and cholericke, tempered witha (veer, 
oa ant, kindly diſpoſed humor z they are aRtiue. We could 
ikewiſe more exquiſitely repreſent the diuers natures of theſe 
three ſorts of people,by the application and compariſon of all 
chings, as you may ſee in this lictle Table, whereit —_— 
that there-dorh properly belong, and may be referred to the 
| Northerne, | CMidlers, Southerne, 
The Common ſenſe; | diſcourſe & reaſoning,},, Vud:rſtanding, 
Force as of B cares | | Reaſon aud inſtice of | S ubtilty of foxes,c 
and other beaſts. \' men, | religion of dinines, 
Aars Warre | Mercury Y Emperors,| $ iturn cotemplati- 
The moon hunting; Iapiter, gOratonrs, | Venus ) lone. (on, 


eArt and bandi- | Prudence, knowledge | Knowledge of truth 
F crafts, of good and enill. | and fa lſhood, 


— —— __— | —- —————— ————_— 
Labogrers, Artift- Magiſtrats, prouder,| Prelates, Philoſo- 
 Cers, Souldiers,to| toindge, command, | phers, to contems 


execute & obey, EE | plate, 
| Toxg men vnapt, | Perfett men, mina- |- Grane old. men,” 
| gers of affaires, wiſe, penſine, 


—_— 


” _—_— 


The other diftinftion more particular may be referredto 
this generall of North, and South: for we may referre to the 
con Thich of the Northerne thoſe of the Weſt, and that line 
in mountaines, warriours, fierce people, deſirous of libertic, 
by reaſon of the cold which is in mountaines,So likewiſe, they 
that are farre diftanr from the Sea are more ſimple and inno- 
cetit, Andcontranly to the condictonsof the Souchernes;we 
may referrethe Eafterlings, ſuch as lie in valleys; effeminate 
and dclicate:perſons, by reaſon of the fertilitic of the place, 
which naturally yeeldeth pleaſure. So likewiſe they that liue 
yponthe:Sca coaſts are ſubtile, deceiuers by reaſon of their 
commerce & traftike with: diners ſorts of people and nations- 


By all this diſcourſe we may ſee chat generally thoſe o* -. 
0 - 
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they of the South in ſpirit, and haue for their parc ſubtilie z 
they of the middle Regions parrakeot both, and are tempe- 
rate inall, So likewiſe we may ſee thattheir manners, to ſay 
the truth, are neicher vicesnor vercues, but workes of nature, 
which to amend or renounce altogether is more than difh- 
cult ; but to ſweeten, temper and reduce the extremitie to 
mcdiocritie, is a worke of vertue, 
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The ſecond diſtinition, and more ſubtile difference of the 
ſpirits and ſafficiences of men, 
His ſecond diſtin&tion which reſpeReth the ſpirit and 
ſufficiencie, is notſo plaine, and perceptible as the other, 
and come as well from nature as atchicuement ; according 
ynto which thereare three ſorts of people in the world, as 
three conditions and degrees of ſpirits. In the firſt and the 
loweſt are the weake and plaine ſpirits, of baſe and ſlender 
capacity, borneto obey, ſerue, and ro beled, who in effe&t 
are fimplymen. In the ſecond and middle ſtage are they that 
are of an indifferentiudgement, make profeſſion of ſufficien- 
cie,knowledge,dexteritic;but doenot ſufficiently vnderſtand 
and judge themſclues, reſting themſclues vpon that whichis 
commonly held, and giuen them ar the firſt hand, without 
furtherenquiric of the truth and ſource of things, yea with a 
perſwalion that it is not lawfull z and neuer looking farther 
than wherethey be, bur thinking that it is euery where ſo, or 
oughtto beſo, and that if irbe otherwiſe, they aredeceiued, 
yea they are barbarous, They ſubie@ themſclues to opini- 
ons, and the municipalllawes of rhe place where they liue, 
even from the time they were firſt hatched, not onely by ob- 
ſeruanceand cuſtome, which all ought to doe, but euen from 
the very heart and ſoule, with a perfwaſion that that whichis 
belecued in theirvillage is the true touchſtone of truth, (here 
15 nothing ſpoken of diuine reucaled truth, orreligion) the 
only,orar leaſt the beſtrule to live well, Theſe ſorts of people 
are of theſchoole and iuriſdiftion of Ariſtotle, affirmers, po«= 
fitive men, dogmariſts, who reſpe& more vrilitie than veritie, 
according to the vic and cuſtome of the world, than that 
"7 which 
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of men witurall andeſſential, Fre. 2759 | 
North doeexcell in body, haue ſtrength for their part; and | 
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which 1s good and truc in it ſelfe, Of this condition there are 
a very great number and diuers degrees, the principall and 
moſt attiueamongſt them gouerne the world, and haue the 
command in their hand. In the third and higheſt ſtage are 
men indued with a quicke and cleare ſpirit, a ſtrong,firme,and 
ſolid iudgemenc,who are not content with a bare affirmation, 
nor ſettle themſelues in common recciued opinions, nor ſuf. 
fer themſelues to be won and preoccupated by a publik eand 
common beleefe, whereof they wonder not ar all, knowin 

that there aremany couſenages, deceits and impoſtures recet- 
ued in the world with approbationand applauſe, yea publike 
adoration and reuerence : butthey examine all things that are 
propoſed, ſound maturely,and feeke without paſſion the cau- 
ſes,motiues, and juriſdictions euen to the root, louing better 
rodoubt,and to hold in ſuſpence their belecfe, than.by a looſe 
andidlefacilicie or lightnetle, or precipuation of iudgement 
ro feed themſelues with lies, and aftirme- or ſecure them- 
ſelues ofthatching whereof they can haue no-certaine reaſon, 
Theſe are but few 1n number, of.che Schoole of Socrates and 
Plato, modeſt, ſober, ſtayed, con{ideringmore the verity and 
reality ofthings than the valicie z who if they be well borne, 
hauing with that aboue mentioned probitie and gouernment 
in manners, they aretruly wiſc,and ſuch as here we ſecke after. 
But becauſe they agree not with the common ſort, as touching 
opinions, ſee more clearely,pierce more deepely,are not ſo fa- 
cill and eaſily drawneto belecue, they are ſuſpe&ted and lxtle 
eſteemed of others, who are farre-more 1n number, and held 
for fantaſticks and Philoſophers.z a word which they vſe in a 
wrong ſcnſe,to wrong others, In the fit of theſe three degrees 
or oxders there isa farre. greater number than in the ſecond, 
andin theſecond than inthe third, They of rhe firit and laſt, 
the loweſtand higheſt,trouble notthe world, make no ſtirre, 
theone for inſufhciencie and weaknes, the other by reaſon of 
too-great ſufficiencie, ſtabilirie, and wiſdome, They: of the 
middle make all the-ftirre, the diſputations that are in the 
world,a preſumptuous kinde of people,alwaies ſtirred, and al- 
waies ſtirring, They ofthe lower range, as the bottome;, the 
lees, the lnke, reſemble the earth, which doth nothing but 
xeceiue and ſuffer that which comes from aboue, They ve oh 
miqddic 


middle reſemble the region of the aire,wherein are formed all 
the meteors,thunderings,and alterations are made, which af 
terwards fall vpon the carth, They of the higher ſtage re. 
ſemble the firmament it {elfe, or at leaſt the highett region 
next vnto heauen, pure, cleare, neat and peaceable. This dif- 
ference of men proccedeth partly from the nature of the firſt 
compolicion and temperature of the braine, which is diffe- 
renr,moiſt, hot, drie, and rhatin many degrees, whereby the 
ſpirits and iudgements are either very ſolid, couragious, or 
feeble,fearefull,plaine : and partly from 1nſtruRion and diſct- 
plinc ; as alſo trom the experience and praGtiſe of the world, 
which ſerueth to-put oft fimplicitie, and to become more ad- 
uiſed, Laſtly, all theſe three ſorts of people are found vnder 
eucry robe, torme and condition both of good and euill men, 
burdiuerſly, n 

There is another diſtinQion of ſpirits and ſufficiencies, for 
ſome there are that make way themſclues, andare their owne 
- guides and-gouernours. Theſe are happie,ofthe higher ſort, 
and very rare; others haue need of-helpe, and theſe are of 
twoſorts, For ſome need onely a little light, it is enoughif 
they haue a guide and a torch to goe before'them, they will 
willingly and eaſily follow, Others there are thar: muſt be 
drawen, they need a ſpurre, and muſt be led by che hand. -I 
ſpeake not of thoſe that either by reaſon of their great weak- 
nelle cannot, as they of the lower range, or the malignitic of 
their nature will not, as they of the middle, who are neither 
good to follow, nor will ſuffer themſclues to be drawen and 
directed, for theſe area people paſt all hope. ; 
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The third diſtinftion and difference of men acciaentall, 
of their degrees, eſtates and charges. 


[ Gr accidentall diſtin tion, which reſpeceth the eſtates 
andcharges, js grounded vpon two principles and foun- 
dations of humane ſocictie,which are,to command and obey, 
power and ſubieQton, ſuperioritic and inferioritie. [mperio 
6 evſogi onnia conſtant : All things doe conſiſt 7 cemmana 
and ſubieftion, This diſtintion we ſhall better ſc 
grollc in chis Table, RE 
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The feſt rene- | I Mariage, of the huband aud 
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[Families children, Thus t truly na«. 
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fold, and they are three one. 
| | /ortsof eſtates,cunRas Js Ariſtocratic, 
f nationes & urbes, po-Y - of a few, 
7 ulus. aut primores,{ Democritie,o 
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The ſubdiuifon This publike power, whether it be ſoucraigne, or ſuval- 
of the ſou?= terne, hath other ſubdiuiſions necetſary ro beknowne, The 
rg PO[ere foucraigne,which(as hath beenefaid)is rhrectold in regard of 
che maner of gouernment is likewile threefold; that1s to ſay, 
cuery one of theſe three is gouerned after athreefold manner, 
and is therefore called Rovall, or Signoriall, or Tyrannicall, 
Royall, wherein the ſoueraigne (beir one, or many, or all) 
obeying the lawesof Nature, preſerueth che nacurall I1bertie 
and proprietie of the goods of his ſubiects. Ad reges poteStul 
omnts pertinet,ad fingulos proprietas:omnia Rex imperio poſſtarr, 


finguli 


S ouereigne which & three- ( onarchie,of 


of men accidental, of their degyees, eflates,@&+c. 181 
T 3 finguli dominio. All power belongeth to Kings,to encry particular 
wan the proprictie, the King poſſeſſeth all by command, prinate 
men by poſſeſſion, Seignoriall or lordly,where the ſouerazgne is 
a Lord both of men and goods, by the right of armes, goucr- 
ning his ſubiecs as ſlaues, Tyrannicall, where the ſoucraigne 
contemning all lawes of Nature, doth abuſe both the per- 
ſons and goods of his ſubics, differing from a Lord, as a 
theefe from an cnemie in warre. Of the three ſoueraigne 
ſtates, the Aſonarchie, and of the three goucrnments, the 
Lordly , are the more ancient, great, durable and mateſticall, 
as in former times Aſſ5ria, Perſia, E oypt,and now Ethiopia the 
moſt ancient that is, ſoſconte, Tartary, Turkie,Pern, Butthe 
better and more naturall Rate and gouernment1s the Monar- 
chie Royall, Themoſt ftamous Ariftocraties, hath ſometimes 
| beene that of the Lacedemerians, and now the Yenetians, 
The Democrities, Rome, Athens, Carthage, Royall in their 6 
goucrnment, | 
The publike ſubaltern power,which 1s in particular Lords, 
is of many kindes and degrees, principally fiuc, that 1s to ſay, gfpayricytay 
Lords Tribataries, who pay only tribute. Lords, © 
Fenudetaries,limple Vaſſals, who owe faith and homagefor 
the tenure of their land. T heſe threemay be ſoncraignes. 
Uaſſals bound to doe ſeruice, who belides faithand homage, 
owe likewiſe perſonall ſeruice, whereby they cannot truly be 
ſoueraignes. | 
Naturall ſubieQs, whether they be Vaſlals or Cerſors, or 
otherwiſe, who oweſubie&tion and obedience, and cannot: 
be exempred from the power of their ſoucraigne : - and theſe 
areLords. 
The publike ſubalterne power which is in the officers of * 
the ſoueraigneie, isof diuers kindes, and both in regard of the Of offers, 
honour and the power may be reduced to fiue degrees, 
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The firſt and baſcſt are thoſe ignominious perſons, which , 1 
= without the citic, the laſt executioners of 
witice, | Ws 

| Theſecond, they that haue neither honour nor infamice, 


Sergeants, Trumpetters. 
Thethird, ſuch as haue honour without knowledge and #57 
power, Notaries, Receiuers, Secretaries, * © | 
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The fourth, they that haue with honour, power and know: 
ledge,butwithour turiſdition,the Kings ſeruancs, 

The fifth, they that haue with the reſt juriſdition ; and 
theſe are properly called Magiſtrates : of whom there arc 
many diſtin&ions,& eſpecially theſe fiue, which are all double; 


; F Maiors, Senators. Politiques, 
' 2 Minors, Iudges, S * 2 Militaries, 


Ciuill, 3 Titularies in offices of forme, who have 
3. Criminall, CT 5Commillaries. (ir by inheritance, 


Perpetuall, as the lelſer both in number and otherwiſe 
5 3 ſhould be. 
Temporall and moucable, asthe greater ſhould be, 


Oz THxz Esrares and DEcrEes or Mry 
in particular following this precedent Table, 


An Adnertiſem: nt, 


Ere we are to ſpeake in particular of the parts ef this 
Table,and the diſtinions of powers and ſubieCtions, 
(beginning with the priuate and domeſticall ) that is to ſay, 
of euery eſtate and. profeſſion of men, - co the end we may 
know them z and therefore this may be called The Booke of 
the knowledge of man : for the duties of euery one ſhall be 
ſet downe in the Third Booke, in the vercue of juſtice 5 where 
in like manner and order,all theſe eſtates and chapters ſhall be 
reſumed and examined, Now before we beginne, . ir ſhall bs 
neceſlarie ſummarily to ſpeake of commanding and obeying, 
ewo foundations and. pincipall cauſes of thele diuerlicics of 
eſtates and charges, | 


CHare, XLV, 
Of commandin? and obeying. 


*T"Heſe, as hath beene ſaid , are thetwo foundations of all 
4 humane ſocierie, and the diuerlicie of cltaces and profel- 
:fioas, They are Relatiucs, they doe mutually reſpeR, ng” 
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of commanding and obeying. 1183 
derand conſerue one the other, and are alike required in all 
aſſemblies and communiries z but are yet ſubie& to a natu- 
rall kinde of enute, and an euerlaſting conteſtation, complaine 
and obtreation. T he popular eſtare make the Soueraigne 
of worſe condition thana Carter. The Monarchie placeth 
him aboue God himfelfe, In commanding is the honour, the 
difficultie (theſerwo commonly goe togerher)the goodnelle, 
theſufficiencie, all qualities of greatnetſe, Command, thar 
js to ſay, ſufficiencic, courage, authoritie, is from heauen and 
of God. Imperium non nift divmo fato datur : omnts poteſi as 4 
Deo eſt : Empire and dominion ts not ginen but by dinine deftinie, 
all power ts from God aboge, And therefore P/ato was wont to 
fay, Thar God did not appoint and citabliſh men,that is to ſay, 
men of a common forc and ſufficiencie, and purely humane, 
to rule others, but ſuch as by ſome diuinetouch, ſingular ver- 
rue, and gift of heauen, doe excell others : and therctore they 
are called Heroes, In obeying is vtihiae, procliuitie,neceſlitic, 
5nſuch ſort,that for the preſeruation of the weale publike1r is 
moreneceflarie than well co command ; and the deniall of 
obedience, or not to obey as men ſhould, is farre more dan- 
gerous than for a Princdnotto command as he ſhould, Euen 
as in mariage, though the husband and the wife be equally 
obliged to loyaltic and fidelitie, and haue both bound chem- 
ſelues by promiſe in the ſame words, the ſame ceremonies 
and ſolemnities, yet notwithſtanding the inconueniences are 
incomparably farre greater, in the ta&t of adulterie, to the 

wife than the husband : euen ſo, though command and obe- 

dience are equallyrequired in cuery ſtate and companie, yet 
the inconueniences of diſobedience in ſubies are farre more 
dangerous than of ill goucrnment in a Commander, Many 
States haue a long time continued and proſpered too vnder 
the command of wicked Princes. and Magiſtrates, the Sub- 
iefts obeying and accommodating themſclues to their go- 
uernment : and cherefore a wiſe man being once asked why 
the Common-wealth of Sparta was ſo flouriſhing, and whe- 
ther it were becauſe theirKings commanded well?N:y rather, 
ſaich he, becauſethe Citizens obey well, For if the ſubieas 
oncereſuſe to obey, and ſhake off their yoke, the ſtate 'muſt 
necc{larily fall co the ground. 
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Cnay., XLVI. 
Of AHariage, 


TOrwithſtanding the ſtate of mariage be che firſt, more 
ancient and moft important, and as it were the tounda- 


tion and founcaine of humane ſoctery, waecnceariſe families, 


andfromthem common weales, Prima ſocietas in conjugia eſp, 
quod priacipium urbs, ſeminarinum Reipublice z, The firſt ſociety 
& in wedlocke which was the beginning of cities,and the ſemiuarie 
of the common-wealth : Yet it hath beene contemned. and: de- 
famed by many great perſonages, who haue iudged it vawor- 
thy men of hearcand'(piric, and haye framed. many obicRi- 
ons again{t 1t, ? 

; Firſtthey account the band andobligation thereof vniuſt, 
a hard and ouerſtraizhr captiuitie, infomuch, that by mari- 


-age a man 1s bound and inchralled to the cares and humours 


of another. Andif itfall our, that he: haue miſtaken in his 
choice, and haue met with a hard bargaine,” more: bone than 
fleſh, his life is-eucr afterwards moſt miſerable. W har int- 
quicie and iniuſtice can chere be greater than for one houres 
folly, a faulc committed wichour malice, and by meere ouer- 
ſighr, yea many times to obey the aduice of anotffer, amiu 
ſhould be boundco an cuerlaſting torment ? It were berrertor 
him to put the halter about his necke, and tocaft himſelte in- 
ro theſea, his head downeward,to end his miſcrable life, than 
to live alwates in the paines of. hcl1, and co ſutfer without 1n- 
termiſſion on his (ide, rhetempelt of icaloulic, of malice, of 
rage, of madncile, of bruryh obſtinacie,.and orher miſerable 


conditions : and therefore one ſtickes notto ſay, That hechat 


inuented this knot and tie of mariage, had found a goodly 
and beautifull meanes to bee reuenged of man, atrap or gin 
tointangle beaſts, and afterwards to make them languilh at a 
lictle fire, Another faith, That to marry a wiſe man-to afoole 
ora fooletoa wiſe man, is to binde the liuing to. the dead, 
which was the cruelleſt death inuented by Tyrants, to make 


the liuing to languiſh and die by the company of the dead. 


Sccondly, they ſay that mariageis a corruption, and adulte- 


rating of good and rare ſpirits, inſomych that he Hareries 


and ſmooth ſpeeches of the-partie beloued,'the;affeRion to 
wards children, the'care of houtbold- affaires; knd aduance- 
ment of rhejz-families, .doeletlen, dilolue, and-mbllifie the 
yIgour and ſtrength of -rhe. molt huely: and- gencrolls! ſpirir 
that is, /wvitnefle; Sampſor,, Salomon; Hare, eAntony, And 
therefore howſoeuer the matter goe, we had not need to mary; 
Butthoſe chat haue- more fleſh chan ſpirit, ſtrong in bodie, 
and weakexin minds, tie chem to the fleſh, and giue chem: the 
chazggof. itmall ind \baſe marters, ſuchas they.are capable of, 
But fugh as are weake of bodie, haue their ſpirits greary ſtrong, 
and puilſant, is 1c notthen a pittie to binde them to the fleſh, 
and to mariage, as men doe beaſts in a ſtable? We ſee that 
beaſts che more noble they are, the ſtronger and fittes, for fer= 
uice, as horſes and-dogs, the more arethey kept aſunder from - 
the company and acquaintance of the other ſex, andir1s the 
manner to put beaſts of leaſt efteeme at-randon together, So 
likewiſe ſuch men ar:d women as areordained to the moſt ve- 
nerable and holicſt vocation, and which ought to be as the 
creame.and marrow of Chriftianitie, Church-men and religi- 
ous, are (chough notby any warrant from the word of God ) 
excluded from mariage. And the reaſon 1s, becauſe mariage 
hindrec}t and auertech choſe beautifull and great eleuations of 
the ſoule, the concemplation of things, high, celeftiall and di- 
uine, whichis incompatible.wich the troubles and moleſtari- 
ons of domelticail attaires.z for which cauſe the Apoltle pre- 
ferreth the ſolitarie continent life before mariage, Vrilicy may 
well hold wich mariage, but honcſtie 1s on the ocher (ide, 
Again, it.troublech beautifull and holy enterpriſes:as Saint 
eAu/tiareporteth, that hauing determined with fome other 
his friends, among whom there were fome maried, to retire : 
themſclues from the citte, and the company of men, the betrer 
toattend tothe ſtudic of wiſdome and vertue, their purpoſe 
was quickly broken and altered by the wiues cf thoſe that - 
were: maried,: And another waſe.man did. not. doubt to ſay, . 
thatif men conld liue without women, they ſhould be viſited 
and accompanied, by Angels, Morcouer, mariage is an hin- | 
drance:oſuch as delightin trauell, and to fee ftrange coun- 
tries, whether tolearne to make themfelues wiſe, or to teach 
-othcrs.go be wiſe, and to publiſh that.to others woo! they 
| NOW. 


486 Of Mariige: 
know, To conclude, mariage doth not only corrupt and de: . 
* te&tgood and great ſpirirs; but-it robbeth che wealc-publike 
of many beautitulland preat-chings, which cannot manifef 
themſelues remaining in the!boſome and lap ef 'a woman, of 
being ſpenrabout young children,But 1s 1c not aigoodly ſight; 
nay a great lotle, thar he chat 1s able for his wiſdome arid poli- 
cicto gouerne the whole world, ſhould ſpend his time in the 
gouernment of a woman and a few children? 'Ahd therefore 
it was welbanſwered by a-great perſonage being follieited-to 
marie, That hewas borne co command men, nota womuar,to 
counſel] Kings and Princes, not little children, 
To all chis a man may anſwer, that the nature of man 1s nor 
The anſwer ts capableof perfeRion, or of any thing againſt which nothing 
the «foreſaid ob= xray be obiected, as hath elſewhere beene ſpoken, The beſt 
#etiensC42-4 and moſt expedient remedies that it hach, arein ſome degree 
or other but lickly, mingled with diſcommodities : They 
arcall bucneceſTariecuils. And this 1s the beſt chat man could 
deuiſe for his preſeruation and multiplication. Some ( as Pla- 
fo, and others) would more ſubtilly haue inucnted meanesto 
 haucauoided theſe thornic inconueniences ; but beſides that 
they built caſtles in cheaire, that could not long continue in 
vſe, their inuentions likewiſe if they could haue beene put in 
praiſe, would not hauc beene without many diſcommod+ 
ties and difficulties, Man hath beene the cauſe of them, and 
hath himſelfe brought them forth by his vice, intemperancy, 
and contrarie paſſion ; and wearenot to accuſe the ſtate, nor 
any other but man,who knowes not wel how to vſe any thing, 
Morcouer aman may ſay, that by reaſon of theſe thornes and 
difhiculties,it is a ſchooleof vyertue,an apprentiſhip, and afa- 
miliar and domeſticall exerciſe : and Socrates a door of wil- 
dome did once ſay to ſuch as hit him in the teech with his 
wiues pertiſh frowardneſſe, T hat he did chereby learne cuen 
within his ownedores,to beconſtant and patient euery where 
elſe, and to thinke the croſſes of fortune to be ſweet and plea- 
fant vnto him, Ir 1s not to be denied but that hethat can liue 
ynmaricd doth beſt : bur yet for the honour of mariage, a 
man may ſay, that it was firſt inftitured by God himſclfein 
Paradiſe beforeany other thing, and thatin the ſtate of inno- 
cencie and perfetion, See here foure commendations of 
—— 


we, of Mariage. 187 
- mariage , butthefourth 'pafſechallchereſt, and is without 
reply. Afterwards the Sonne of God approucdir, and honou- 
red it with his preſencear the firſt miracle.that he wrought, 
andchat miracle done in the fauour of that ſtate of mariage and 
maried men; yea he hath honored t with this priuiledge,thar 
ic ſeruech for a figure of that great vnion of his with the 

Church, and for thar cauſe it is called a myſtery and grear, 
Wirhour all doubt, mariage 1s not a thing indifferent: It is 
eicher wholly a grear good, or a great cuill,agreat contenr, or 
a great trouble, a paradile or a hell : Ir is-eicher a ſweer and 
pleaſant way 1t the choice be good,or arough and dangerous 
match, and a gauling burchenſomerie, if it be ill : Itis a bar- 
gaine where truly that 1s verified which 1s ſaid, Homo homini 
Deus, aut lupus: Man ts to man either a God or a wolfe, | 
Mariage 15a worke that conliftech of many parts; theremu 
bea meeting of many qualities; many conliderations belides 
the parties maried, For whatſocuer a man ſay, he marieth not 
onely for humſclte z his poſteritie, familie, allzance, and other 
meanes, are of great importance, and a grieuous burthen, See 
here the cauſe why ſo few good are found; and becauſe there 
arcſofew good found,itts a token ofche price and value ther- 
of: it is the condition of all great.charges': Royaltic is fullof 
dithculrie, and fewehereare that exerc1{e-y;welland happily, 
And whereas we ſee many times thar it falleth noc ouc fo luc» 
kily,the reaſon thereof is the licentious liberty, & vnbridled 


4 
Wholly good oy 
wholly ill, 


bY oC 
A good mariage, 
a rare good, 


delire of the perfons themfelues, and not intheftace & inttitu- / 


tion of mariage ; andrhexefore it is commonly more commo- 
dious, and betrer fitted'in; goed, ſimple, and vulgar ſpirits, 
where delicacy, curiolity, and idlenctle are lefſe troubleſome : 
vnbridled humors and turbulent waucering mindes are not fit 
for this ſtate or degree. WE 
| Mariageis aſtept0.wiſdome; a holy and inuiolableband, 
an honourabe macch, . If che choyce.be. gaod ang well orde- 
red, there is nothing. in the world more beautifull : Iris a 
Iweer ſociety of life , full of conſtancy, truft, andan infinite 


6 
A ſynple deſerip= - 
tion and ſumma - 

ry of mariage, 


number of profitable offices and mucuall obligations : Itis a 
fellowſhip not of loue, but amitie. Fer love and amitie are as + 


different, as the burning ficke hear of a feyer, from the natu«- 


rall heat of a ſound. bodice. Mariage hath in it ſclfe amitie, 


valine, 


7 
A deſcription 
more exat?, 
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veilicie, juſtice, honor, conflancy;'a plaine pleaſure; but ſound, 
firme, and more vaiverfalR. Eout is grounded*vpon pleaſure 
only, aridicis more quicke, piercing, ardent. Few matiages 
ſacceed well thar haue their beginnings and progrelle from 
beauric and amorous deſires. Mariage hath need of foundats- 
ons more ſolid and conſtant ; andwe muſt walke more wari. 
ly ; this boyling affeQion'ts worth'nothing, yeamariage hath 
a better condut by athird hand, e OUOD UBEHEN 

Thus much is ſaid ſummairily and imply ; but more ex24. 
ly to deſcribe it, weknow that 1n mariage there are two things 
cfſenciall vnto it, and ſeeme contraries, though: indeed they 


be nor z that is-ro ſay, anequalitieſociable, arid ſuch as'is be- 


tweene Pceres : andan mequalitie, that is to ſay, ſuperioritie 


and inferioritie, The equaltie conliſteth in an entire and per- 
fe communication and communitie of all things, ſoules, 
wills,bodies, goods, the fundamentalllaw of Mariage, which 


in ſome places is extendedeuen to life and death, in ſuch fort, 


that the husband being dead, the wife muſt mcontinently*fol- 
low. This is praiſed in ſome places by the piiblike lawes of 
the countries, and many times with ſo ardent affte&ion, that 
many wines belonging to one husband, they contend, and 
publikly plead for the honeur to goetiſt to ſleepe-with their 
ſpouſe{(that is theif word) alleaging for themſclues the bet- 
ter to obtainetheirfaur, and prefermentherein, their good ſer- 
uice, that they were belt beloued, had the laſt kifle of their de- 


.ccaſed husband, and haute had children by him, - 


Et certamer habent Tethi, quewiva ſequatur 
( onjuginm ; pudor eſt nontieuiſſe more. 
Ardent vidtrices, & flamme peflord prebent, 
Imponuntque ſuts ora peruſta viris, 
Strine ( and gine reaſons ) each one earneſtly 
To hane the hanonr, with their husband die, 
Toline'ts [hame and loſſe: who doth obtaine, 
Imputes to pleaſure,that which we count paints 
- And ts ſo ardent hot mher deſire, 
Fearing renerſed indgement, more then fire, 
That ſhe makes haſte , &c.* - + 1 ACO08 
In other places it was obſerued, not by publike Tawes, but 
PPriuace cowpaRts and agreemency of maxiage, as DEm” 
o* 


rS. 


'” 


this power was moderated ; but almoſt in all places the power 
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' Marc, eAntony, and Cleopatra, This equalitie doth likewiſe 


conſiſt in that power which they haue in commune ouer their 
family, whereby che wife is called the companion of her huſ- 
band, the miſtritJe of the houſe and family, as the husband 
the maſter and lord : and their 1oynr authoritie ouer their fa- 
mily is compared to an Ari/ocracie, 

The diſtinQion of ſuperioriue and inferioricie conſiſteth in 8 
this, that the husband hath power ouer the wite, and the wife Inequalitze, 
jisſubie& ro the husband, This agreeth with all Jawes and po- 
licies z but yet moreorlefle according tothe diuerlity of them. 
ln all chings the wife, though ſhe be tar more noble,and more 
rich,yer is ſubieRrothe husband. This ſupertoricie and 1n- 
ferioritie is natural], founded vpon the ſtrength and ſufficien- 
cieof the one, the weaknelle and inſufficiencie of the other, =. 


| The Diuines ground it vpon other reaſons drawne from the 


Bible: Man was firſt made by God alone and immediatly, ex- 
preſly for God his head, and according to his Image, and per- 
te@t, for nature doth alwates begin wich things pertet. The 
woman was madein the ſecond place, after man, of the ſub- 
ſtance of man, by occaſion and for another thing, mulier eſt 
vir eccaſionatus, »A woman 15 a man occaſionate, a mans occaſi- 
on, and the occaſion of a man, to ſerueasan aid and as a ſecond 
man, who is her head, and therefore imperfe&t, And this 
is the ditference by order of generation, That of corruption 
and (inneproucth che ſame,tor the woman wasthe firſt in pre« 
uarication,and by her owne weakneſle and will did ſinne,man 
the ſecond, and by occaſion of thewoman ; the woman then 
thelaſt in good and in generation, and by occaſion, the firit 


Ineuill and the occaſion thereof, is iuftly ſubie& vato man, 


the firſt in good, and laft in euill, 

This ſuperioritie and power of the husband harh beene in 9 
ſome places ſuchas that of the father, ouerlife and death, as The power of the- 
with the Romans by the law of Romulus : andthe husband had busband. 
power to kill his wife in foure caſes, eAdulterie, Suborning of OO s 
children, counterfeiting of falſ* keyes, and drinking of wine, $0 a R 
likewiſe with the Greekes,as Polybins, and the ancient French, Ib, 6, bel.Gal, 
as («ſar affirmeth, the power of the husband was ouer the 
liteand death of his wife, Elſewhere, and there too, afterwards 
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Of Martage. 
of the husband and the ſubjeion of the wife doth infert 
thus much, That the husband is maſter of the aftions ang 
vowes of his wife, and may with words corrc& her and hold 
her to the ſtacks(as for blowes, they are vaworthy a woman 
of honour orhoneſtie, ſaich the Law) and the witeis boynd 
to hold the condition, follow the qualitie, countrey, fami. 
lie, habitation and rancke of her husband , the muſt accom. 
panic and follow him in all things, in his journeysitnecd be, 
his baniſhment, his impriſonment, yeaa wandring perſon, x 
vagabond, a fugitiue, The examples hereof are many and 
excellent, of Sx{p:tia, who followed her husband Lentwu 
being baniſhed into Cicilie 3 Erithrea her husband Phalar, 
Ipficrates the wite of King CMithridate vanquithed by Por. 
pe, who wandred thorow theworld, Some adde vnto this, 
That wiues areto follow their husbands euen in the warres, 
and into thoſe prouinces whicher che husband is ſent with 
publike charge. Neicher can the wife bring any thing into 
queſtion of law, whether ſhe be on or detendant, . with- 
outthe authority of her husband, or of the Iudge, it he refuſe; 
neither can ſhecall her husband 1no iudgement, without the 
permiſſion of the Magiſtrate, 

Mariage is not carried afcer one and the ſame faſhion, net- 
ther hath jc1n cucry place the ſame Jlawes and rules, but ac- 
cording to the diuerſitic of religions and countreys, it hath 
rules either more ealic or more ſtrezighrt: according tothe 
rules of Chriſtianity of all other the ſtreighreſt , mariage is 
moreſubic&, and held more ſhore, There is nothing but the 
entrance left free, the continuance is by conſtraint, depen- 
ding of ſome thing elſe than our owne willes, Other nations 
and religions, to make mariagemore calle, free, and fertile, 
hauercceiucd andpraftiſed Po/ygamie and repudiation, liber- 
tic to take and leaue wiues : they accuſe: Chriſtianitie for 
taking.away theſe rwo, by which-meanes amity and multipli- 
cation, the principall ends of mariage, are much prejudiced, 
inaſmuch as amity is an enemie to all conſtraint, and they 
doe better maintaine themſclues in an honeſt libertiez and 
» 50 8900 is made by the woman, as Nature doth richly 
make knowen vnto vs in wolves, of whom the race is ſofer- 
tile in the produGtion oftheir young, cucn tothe der 
= £0 Care en ewelue 
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ewelue or thirteeene, that they farre excell all other profitable 
creatures : of cheſe there are great numbers killed euery day, 
by which meancs there are bur few, and they though of all 0- 
thers the molt fertile, yer by accident the moſt barren : the 
reaſon is becauſe of ſo great a number as they bring , there is 
one onely female, which for the molt part beareth nor by rea» 
ſon of the multitude of males thar concurre in the generation, 
of which the greateſt part die without fruit, by the want of 
females, So ewiſe we may ſee how much Po{ygamic helperh 


to mulczplicarion 1n thoſe nations that receme it, lewes, Turks, - 


and other Barbarians, who are able to raiſe forces of three or 
fourethouſand fighting men fit for warres. Contrariwife, in 


Chriſtendome chere are many lnked together in matrimony, . 


the one of which, if not both, are barren, which beingplaced 
with others, boch the one- and the other may happily leaue 
eat poſterity behinde chem, But4o ſpeake moretruly, all 
i fertilicie con(ifteth 1n the fertilitie of one onely woman. Fi- 
nally, chey obic&, Thar this Chriſtianlike reſtraint is the 
cauſe of many laſciutous pranks and adulteries, To all which 
we may anſwer , That Chriſtianitie conſidereth not of mart 


age by reaſons purely humane, naturall, temporall ; but ic _ 


beholds it with another viſage, and weigheth it with reaſons 


more high and noble, as hath beene ſaid. Adde vnto this, 
That experience. ſheweth in; the greateſt part of merages, . 


that conſtraint increaſeth amity,eſpecially in ſimple and debo- 
mare mindes, who doe ealily accommodatethemſelucs where 


they finde cthemſelues in ſuch ſort linked. And as for laſct- - 
uwous and wicked perſons, it is the immodeſtie of their man- - 


ners thar makes them ſuch, which no libertie can amend, 
And to ſay the truth, Adulteries areas common where Poly- 


gamic and repudiation are in force z witnetle the Iewes,and 


Daxzid, who for all the wiues that he had could not defend 
himſclfe from it: and contrariwiſe, they. haue beenea long 
time vnknowne in policies well gouerned, where there was 
neither Poly gamie nor repudiation;witnelle Sparta and Rome 
along time after. the foundation. And therefore it is abſurd 


attribute it vnto religion, which teacheth nothing bur pup - 


ritie and continencie, 


Thelibertic of Polygamie which ſeemeth in ſome ſort wo | 
curall, , 
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turall, is carried diuerſly according to the diuerſiry of nations 
and policies, In ſome, all the wiues that belong to one huſ. 
band liue in common,and are equall in degree; and ſoaretheir 
children. In others, there is one whp 15 the principall and a; 
the miſtris, whoſe children inherit the goods, honours, and 
ticles ofthe husband : the reſt of the wiues are kept apart,and 
carrie in ſome places the ticles of lawfull wiues, in others of 
concubines,and their children are onely penſioners, 
 Thevſe of repudiation in like ſort is different : for with 
ſome, as the Hebrewes, Greeks, Armenians, the cauſe of theſe. 
Paration 1s not exprelled,and it 1s not permitted to retakethe 
wife oncerepudiared, but yer lawtull co marry another, Bur 
by the law of Mahumer,the ſeparation js made by the ludge, 
with knowledge taken ofthe cauſe (except it be by mutuall 
conſent) which muſt be adulterie,ſterilitie, incompatibility of 
humors,an enterpriſe on his,or her part againſt thelife of cach 
other, things direRly and eſpecially concrarieto the ſtate and 
inſtitution of mariage : and it is lawfull to retake one another 
as often as they ſhall chinke good, The former ſeemethtohbe 
the better, becauſe it bridlech proud women, and ouer-ſharpe 
and bitter husbands : The ſecond, which 1s to expreſle the 
cauſe,diſhonoureth the parties, and diſcoucreth many things 
which ſhould be hid. Andaif it fall out that the cauſe be not 
ſufficientlie verified, and that they muſt continue together, 
poyſonings and murthers doe commonly enſue; many times 
vnknowne vnto men : as it was diſcouered at Rome before the 
vicof repudiation , wherea woman being apprehended for 
poyſoning of her husband, accuſed others, and they others 
coo,to the number ofthreeſcore and ten, which were all execu- 
ted for the ſame offence. But the worſt law of all others hath | 
beene,thart the adultercr eſcapeth almoſt eyery where without 
puniſhment of death, and all that is laid vpon him is diuorce 
and ſeparation of 'companic, brought in by [uſtinian, aman 
wholly poſſeſſed by his wife, who cauſed whatſoeuer lawesto 
_ that might make for the. aduantage of women, From 
ence doth ariſe a danger of perpetuall adulterie, deſire ofthe 
death of the onepartie, the offender is not puniſhed, che 
nocent 1utured remaineth without amends. 
The dutic of maricd folke, Sce Lib. 3.(hap. 1 ky . 
Cs, oe  Cuar, 
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1 

1d Here are many ſorts & degrees of authority and humane 

of ; power, Publike and Priuate but there is nonemore na. £4 power. 
turall,nor greater, than that of the father ouer his children, (I 

h fay facher, becauſe the mother who 1s ſubte& vnto her husband 

G cannot properly haue her children in her power andſubieRi- 

ie on) but ir hath not beene alwayes, .and in all places alike. In 

It former times almoſt cuery where it was abſolute and vniuer- 

; fall ouer the life and death, the libertic, the goods, the ho- 

l  nour,the ations and carriages of their children,as ropleade, 

f tomarry, to get goods: as namely with the Romavrs by the ex- 

f pretle law of Romulus ; Parentum in liberos omne jus efto, rele- Dion Halic, 

d gands, yendendi, occidendi : Let the parents hane full ltherty to = 0 

r diſpoſe of their children, yea of baniſhing, ſelling, or kulling them F delib. & E 

c | Except only children vnder the age of three yeeres,who as yer. pog. Aul. 

; could not offend either in word or deed, which law was after- Gell.lib.zo, 

. ' wards renued by che law of the rwelue Tables, by which the £>.8. Ech, 

) father was allowed to ſell his children to chethird time: with [Pot » 

the Perſians according to Arifotlezthe ancient French as Ce- Gl 

ſar and Proſper aftirme ; with the Muſconites'& Tartars,who Proſper, 

) 


might ſell their chiJdren to che fourth time, And it ſhould Aquitan,in 
ſeeme by thar fa&t of Abraham going about to kill his ſonne, FP:i-Segiims 
that this power was likewiſe vnder the law of nature:for if ic 
had beene againſt his duty , and without the power of the fa- 
' ther, he had neuer conſented thereunto, neither had he euer 
| thought that ic was God that commanded him to doit, if ir 
had been againft nature. And therfore we ſee that 1/aac made 
no refiſtance,nor alledged his innocencie, knowing that it was 
in the power of his father : which derogateth not in any ſort 
fi6innche peat efle of the faith of Abraham, becauſe he would 
"not ſacrifice his ſonne by vertue of his right or power, nor for 
ary demerit of //aac, but onely to obey the commandement of \. : 
God. Solikewiſe it wasin force by the law of Moſes, thaugh Peurer.a1, 
ſoniewhat modetited; «So thar we ſcewhitthis power hath 
bernie in ancient times/in He preaeft part ofthe world; and 
w_ | W- which 
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Of Parents and Childres. 
which endured vato the time ofthe RominEinperors, With 


_theGrecks it was not ſo great & abſolute, nor with che Egyp. 


tians: Nuuercheleſle ifictellout, that thefather had killed his 
ſonnes wrongfully, and wichout cuuſe, hee had no other py. 
niſhment, but to be ſhur vp three dyes togecher with the 


_ dead body. 


Now thereaſons and fruics of fo great and abſolntea power 


Thereaſons #1 of fachers our cheir child cen,nece{liry for the culcure of good: 
fraits th:rof, jmanners, the chaſing away of vice, and the publique good, 


were firſt to hold the childcen in awe and duty : and ſecond- 
ly, becauſerhere are many great faulcs in children,thitwould 
eſcap: yapuniſhed, to the grear preiudicz of the weale pub- 
ligque, if che knowledge and puniihment of thems were but 
inthe handof publike authori:y, whether it be becauſe they 
are domeſticall and fecre:, or becauſe there is no man that will 
proſecute againſt chem. : for che parents who know them and 
arc intereſſed in them, will not diſcreditrhem 5 beſides char, 
there are many vices and inſolencies thar are neuer puniſhed 
by iuſtice. Adde hereunto, that chereare many things to be 


tried, and many differences berwixt parents and children, 


brothers and ſiſters, touching cheir goodsor other matters, 
which are not fit to be publiſhed, which.are extin& and bu- 
ried by this facherly authority. And the Law did alwaycs 
ſuppoſe,thart the facher would-neuer abuſerhis. authoritic,be- 
cauſe of that great loue which hee nacurally carrieth to his 
children, incompatible with cruelne ©: which is the cauſe that 
in ſtead of puniſhing them-wich rigour, they rather become. 
intercelTours for them, when they arc in dangerof the Law; 
and-chere.can-beno greater torment tothemythan to fee their, 
children in paine. Andicfalieth out v-ry ſcldome or neuer,. 
that this power 15 put 1n praQtiſe without very great occalion;, 
ſrhat it was.rather-2 ſcar-crow to children, and very profita-, 
ble, tha.a rigourin good earneſt. Ct 
Now this fatherly power (as ouer-ſharpe:and dangerous); 
15 almoſt of ir ſelfe loſt and aboliſhed, (for ic hach rather hap-. * 
ned by a kindeof diſconcinuancerthan any cxpretſe law) and. 


-. irbeganne to(degline ar. the comming of the Roman Emp: 


rours : for frommhetmeof.e Leraftv:, orſhortl; afcery1c was, 
no morcin force, whereby children became ſo deſperars ayd; 


11ſolent 
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infolent againſt their parents, that Sexeca, ſpeaking to Nero, 
faid, Thar he had ſeene more parricides Wiſhed in fue Lib. 1.de 


yecers paſt, than had beenc in ſeuen hundred yeeres before 3 


that is to ſay, [ince the foundation of Rewe, In former times, Saluſt.in bel 


niſhed, as we may {ee by the exampleof F, 
who killed his Sonne becauſe he was a p inthe conſpi- 
racie of Catilize : and of divers other Senatours, who haue 
made ctiminall proceſle againſt their children in their owne 
houſes, and haue condemned them to death, as ( afſizs Tra- 
tis 3 or to perpetuall exile, as Ianlirs Torquatn his ſonne 
Silanus, There were afterwards lawes ordained, that inioy- 
ned chefarher ro preſcnt vntothe Tudge his children offend- 
ing, that chey mighr be puniſhed, and thar the Iudge ſhould 

ronounceſuch a ſentenceas the father thought fir z which is 
ſtill a kinde of footſtep of anciquitie ; and going abour to take 
away the power of the father, they durſt nor doe it but by 
haltes, and nor all rogether and openly. Theſe latter Lawes 
come ſomewhatneere the law of AZoyſes,which would, That 
at the onely complaint of the father made before the Iudge, 
withour any other knowledge taken of the cauſe, therebelli- 
- ous and contumacious childe ſhould be ſtonedto death ; re- 
quiring the preſence of the Iudge, to theendthe puniſhment 

ould not be donein ſecret or in choller, but exemplarily, 
Sothataccording to Aſoyſes, this farherly power was more 
freeand greater, than ithath beene after the time of the Eme 
perours ; bur afterwards vnder (onffantive the Great, and 
Theodo(ius, and finally vnder Iuftiniar, it ws almoſt altoge- 
therextin, From whence it is, that children haue learned 
to denic their obedience to their parents, their goods, their 
ade, yea to wage law againſt them ; a ſhamefull thing to ſee 
our Courts full of theſe caſes, Yea, they haue beene diſpen- 
kd heerewith vnder pretext of deuotion and offerings, as 


ff ic fell our that the father killed his children, £ was Not Pu- Caril. 


the Senatour, Valer, Maxi» 


with the lewes before Chriſt, wherewith hereprocheth them; Mar. 15, 


and afterwards in Chriſtianitie, according to the opinion of 
ſome: yea, it hath beene lawfull co kill them either in cheir 
owne defence,or if thcy were enemies to the Common-weale: 
alchough, to fay the cruth, there ſhould neuer be cauſeiuſt e- 
noughtor aſonto kill his father, Nullurm tantun ſcelus admitti 


O 2 poteſt 


| 
"Thevſeof © 
ſlaves vnixerſall 
and againſt na- 
tre. 


2 
Diftin&ion. 


Tacit, de m9rt. 
German, 
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poteſt apatre, quod fit parriciajo vindicandum, & nullans ſeelus 
rationem hab ggyA father cannot commit ſuch a crime, asmay be 
reuenged with parricids,and nowickedneſſe hath a:.y reaſon, 
Now we fecle not what miſchiefe and preiudice hath hap. 
ned to the "5 by the aboliſhing and extinction of this ta. 
therly powe "' Common-weales wherein ic hath beene 
intorce haue s flouriſhed, If there were any danger or 
euill in it, it mighrin ſome ſort beruled and moderated ; bu 
veterly to aboliſh it, as now it is, is neither honeſt nor exped;- 


en: but hurttull and inconuenient,as hath beene ſaid. 


Ofthereciprocall duty of Parents and children, See Lib, 3. 
Cap. 14. 


Crae, XLVIII. | 
Lords and lanes, Maſters and ſernants, 


He vſe of (laues, and the full and abſolute power of Lords 
- and Maſters ouer them, although it be athing common 
thorowour the world and at all rimes ( except within theſe 
foure hundred yeeres, in which time it hach ſomewhat de- ' 
cayed, though of late irreuiue againe) yerir is a thing both 
monſtrous and ignominious in the nature of man,and ſuch 
is not found in beaſts chemſelues, who conſent not to the cap. 
ctiuicicoftheir like neither acuely nor paſſihueiy, Thelawot 
Moz/es hath permitced this as other things ,ad dwritiam cordy 
eorum, for their hardneſſe of heart, bur not {uch as hath beene 
elſewhere : for it was neither ſo great,nor ſoabſolute, nor per- 
petuall, bur moderared within the compatlle of feuen yeeres at 
the moſt, Chriſtianitic hath lefrir, finding it vniuerſall in all 
places, as likewiſe to obey idolJatrous Princes and Maſters, 
and ſuch like matters as could not ar the firſt atremptand al- 
together be excinguiſhed, they hauc aboliſhed, | 
T here are foure ſorts, Nacurall, that js, flaues borne ; En- 
forced, and made by right of warre ; Juſt, termed ſlaucs by 
puniſhment by reaſon of ſome offence, or debt, whereby they 
are {12ues to their Creditors, at the moſt for ſeuen yeeres, 25 
cording to the law of che Iewes, bur alwaies vncill payment 
and reſtitution be made,in other places 5 Voluntarics,wheare- 


of there are many forts, asthey that caſt chedicefor it, or - 
their 
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© theirlibertie for money,as long lithenceir was the cuſtomeiin 
Almaigne, and now likewiſe in ſome parts of Chriſtendome, 
where they doe giue and vow themſelucs to another for cuer, 
asthe Icwes were wont to praftiſe, who at the gate boreda 
hole in their earc, i token of perperuall ſeruitude, And this 
kinde of voluntarie capriuirie 1s the ſtrangeſt ofall the reſt, 
and almoſt aganſt nature, 

It is couctouſnelle that 1s the cauſe of ſlaues enforced ; and 


3 
leaudneſle the cauſe of yoluntaries, They that are Lords and The cauſe of 
Maſters haue hoped for more gaine and profit by keeping, 5! 


than by killing them : and indeed the faireſt potleſiions and 
therichelt commodities, were in former times ſlaues. By this 
meanes Craſſus became therichelt among rhe Romares, who 
had beſides thoſe that ſerued him five hundred ſlaues, who 
euery day brought gaine and commoditie by their gainefull 
Arts and myſteries, and afcerwards when he had made what 
profic by them he could, he got much by theſale of them, 

Ic is aſtrange thing to reade of thoſe cruelties praQtiſed by 


Lords vpon cheir ſlaues, euen by the approbation and per- Theerueltieref 
miſſion of the lawes themſelues : They haue madethem to ——_ 


till the earth being chained together, as the manner is in Bar- 
barieat this day ; they lodge them in holes and ditches; and 
being o1d,or impotenr,and ſo vnprofitable, they ſell chem, or 


drownethem, and caſt theminto lakes to feed theirfiſh with= 


all : They kill chem not onely for the leaſt fault thar 1s, as the 
breaking of a glaſſe, but for the leaſt ſuſpicion, yea, for their 
owne pleaſure and paſtime,as Flaminizs did,one ofthe hone- 
ſteſt men of his time. And ro giue delight vnto the people, 
they wereconſtrained in their publike Theaters to kill one 
another, It a Maſter hapned to be killed in his houſe by 
whomſocuer, the innocent ſlaues were all put to death, jaſo- 
much that Pedonics the Romane being flaine, although the 
murderex were knowen, yet by the order of the Scnace, foure 
hundred of his ſlaues were put to death, 
 Oanthe other ſide,ir is a thing as ſtrange, to heare of the re- 
Lellions, inſurre&ions, and cruclties of ſlaves againſt rheir 


Lords,when they haue beene able to worketheir reuenge,nor; 


only in particular by ſurpriſe and treaſon, as itfel] our one 
night, intheCicic of Tyre, but in ſer battell both by ſea and 
a OQ 3 land; 
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land ; from whence the prouerbe is, So many ſlaues, ſo ma- 
ny enemies, | 
__ Nowas Chriſtian religion, and afrerwards 1/ahnmetiſnie 
did increaſe, the number of {laues did decreaſe, and feruitude 
did ceaſe, inſomuch that the Chriſtians, and afterwards the 
Turkes,like apes 1mitaring them, gaue freedome and libertie 
toall choſe that were of cheir religion z 1n ſuch ſort,that abour 


 therwelue hundred yeere, there were almoſt no ſlaues inthe 


world,but where theſe ewo-religions had no authoritie. 

Butas the number of ſlaues diminiſhed, rhe number of beg. 
gers and vagabonds.increaſed: ; for ſo many (laues being ſer ar 
libertie, come from the houſes and ſubreftion of their Lords, 
not having wherewithall to.liue, and perhaps hauing Chil. 
dren too,filled the world with poore people. 

T his pouertie made them returne to ſeruitude, and to be- 
come voluntarie ſ]aues, paying,changing,ſclling their libertie, 
to the end chey might haue their maintenance and life aſſured, 
and be quit of the burthen of their children, Beſides. chis 
-cauſe and this voluntary ſeruitude,the world is returned to the 
vſe of ſlaues, becauſe the Chriſtians and Turks alwaies main- 
taining warres one againſt the other, as likewiſe againſt rhe 
Gentiles both oricntall and occidentall,. although by the cx« 
ample of the Lewes they haue no ſlaues of their owne nation, 
yetthey haucofothers,whom,though they turne to their rclt- 
gion,they hold {laues by force. | 

Thepower andauthoritie of maſters ouer their ſeruants, is 
not very great,nor imperious,and inno ſort can be prejudicial 
to the libertie of ſeruants.;z onely. they may chaſtiſe and corre 
them with diſcretion and: moderation. This power is much 
leffe ouer thoſe that are mercenarie,ouer whom they haue nc- 
ther power nor correRion, | 


The dutic of Maſters and Seruants, Seehb, 3.chap.t 5, 
 Cunak GX | 
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the prop, the cement, and the ſoule of humane things:It is the 
bond of ſocietie,which cannot otherwiſe ſubliſt; Ic is the vi- 
tall ſpirit, whereby ſo many millions ofmen doe brearhe,and 
the wholenature of things, ; 

Now notwithſtanding it be the pillar and prop of all, yet 


icis aching not ſo ſure, very difficult, ſubieR to changes, Ar- The nature ofthe 


fate. 
Tacit, - 


duum & [ubjeitum fortune cuntta regendionus : The burden o 

an;rament ts a hard matter, and {ubietÞ to fortune : which de- 
clineth and ſoinerimes falleth by hidden and vnknowne cau- 
ſes, and tharalrogether at an inftant, from the higheſt ſteppe 
cothe lowelt, and not by degrees, as 1t vſeth to be long a ri- 
ſing. 1c is likewiſe expoſed tothe hatred both of greatand 
ſmall, whereby it is gauled, ſubie& to ambuſhments, vader- 
minings, and dangers, which hapneth Iikewiſe many times 
by the corrupt and wicked manners of che ſoueraignes, and 
the nature of the foucraigntie, which wee are about to de. 
{cribe, ; 

Soueraignty 1s a perpetuall and abſolute power, without 


conſtraint either of crmeor condition, Tc conliſterh in a pow- The deſcription 
er to giue lawes to all in generall, and co eueryonein particu- of ſoueraigntie. 


jar, without the conſent ofany other, or the gift of any per- 
ſon, And as anotherſaith ( ro derogate from the common 
law) Soucraignrtie 1s ſo called, and abſolute, becauſe it is not 
ſubicRto any humane Jawes,no not his own. Fort is againſt 
nature to give lawes vnto all, and to command himſelte in a 
thing that dependeth vpon his will. Nulla oltgatio conſiſtere 
poteſt,que a voluntatepromittentss ſtatum capit : No obligation 
can ftand good, which hath his ſtrength from the will of the promi- 
ſer : nor of another, whether liuing,or of his predeceſſors, or 
the countrey, Soueraigne power is compared to fire, tothe 
Sea, toa wilde beaſt ; it isa hard matter to rame it, to handle 
It, it will not be croſt, nor offended, butbeing, is very dan- 
gcrous, Potetas res eff que moveri, docerique non wult, & 
caFtigationem agre ferat : Power is a tning which will neither be 
edmoniſhed nor taught, andwith great difficulty ſuffercth any 
gorrellion, * | 
The markes and properties therof,are, to judge the laſt ap- 


peales, to ordaine Jawes intime of peace and warre, to create Thepropertiek, 


znd appoint magiſtrates and officers, to giue graces and dil- 
O4 penſations. 
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penſ:cions againſt the law, to impoſe tributes, to appoint 
money,torecciue homages, amballages, oathes. But all this 
is comprechended vnder che abſolure power to giue and make 
lawes according to their pleaſure, Other markes there are of 
lefſe weight, as the law of the ſea and ſhipwracke, conkiſ- 
cation for Treaſon, power to. change the rongue, title of 
Maicſtie, 's 

Greatnes and Soueraignty is ſo much deſired of all, becauſe 
all che good that is in 1c appearerh ourwardly, and all che ill js 
alcogether inward : As alſo b:cauſe ro command others, isa 
thing as beautifull and diuine, as great and difficulc 3 and for 
this cauſe they are c{teemed and reuerenced for more than 
men, 'W hich belecteinthe people, and credit of theirs is ve. 
ry necellarie and commodtous to extort from the people due 
reſpe&and obedience,thenurce of peace and quiernet{c. But 
in the end they proue to be men caſt in the ſame mould that 
other men are, and many times worſe borne, and worſe qua- 
lified in natrre than many of che common.ſort of people. , It 
ſeemerh that their ations becauſc they are wcightie and im- 
portant, doe proceed from weightic and important cauſes; 
but they are nothing, and of the ſame condition that other 
mens arc, The ſameoccalion that breedsa brawle betwixtys 


-and our neighbour, is ground _— of a warre. betwixt 


Princes : and thar offence for which a Lackey deſerues a 
whipping,lighting vpon a King, is the ruine of a wholepro- 
uince, They will as 1ghily as we,and we aschey, bur they can 


doe morethan we: the/elfe ſame apperites moue a flie and an 


elephant. Finally, beſides theſe paſſions,defeRs,and naturall 
conditions which they haue common with the meaneſt of 
thoſethar doe adore rhem, they haue likewiſe vices and dif- 
commodities which cheir grearnelle and ſoucraigntie beares 
them out 1n, peculiar vntothemſclucs, ca It 

The ordinariemanners of great perſonages are, vatamed 
pride, Darms eſt vers inſol:ns, ad refta flekti regins non vult tu: 
mor; He that is inſolent ts vncapable of the truth kingly pride will 
wot yeeld to thoſe things that are true. Violencetoo licentious, 
Id eſſe regns maximum pignus putant, fiquicquid aths non licet, 


ſoles licet ; quod non poteſt, wult poſſe, quinimium poteſt : They 
Thinke it the greateſt teſtimonie ef their royalty,that that which 


# 
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« not permitted others,ts only lawfullfor themy he that hath power 
to doetoo much will hane power to doe that he cannot:Their mote 
that beſt pleaſerh chem 18, Q#0d ber l1cet: What they lift is law- 
full: Sul! pition, 1calouſte, Swapte natura, potentie anxy, They 
are naturally carefull of their power, yeacuen of their owne in- 
fants,Suſþc EF 45 ſemper, 1; viſnſsg, dominant ibs quiſquis proximns 
deffinatur, adco us diſpliceant etiam civilia fillorum ingenia : 
The next whoſoencr deſtinated to ſucceed them, is alwates miſtru- 

ed-qud enyied, inſomuch that the ciuill demeanor of their owne 
children doth alſo diſpleaſe them, Whereby it fglleth out thar 
they are many times 1n alarum and teare, [ngenia regumprona 
ad formidinem, Kings are naturally apt to feare, 

' The aduantages of Kings and ſoveraigne Princes aboue 
their people, which ſeeme 1o great and glicrering, are indeed 
butlighr, and almoſt imaginarie ; but they are repayed with 
great,true, and ſolid diſaduantages andinconueniences. The 
name and tle of a ſoueraigne, the ſhew and outfideis beautt- 
full, pleaſanr, and ambictous; but the burden. and che inſide 1s 
hard,ditficulr, and irkeſome, There is honor enough, bur litgle 
reſt and joy, orrather none at all : It 1sa publike and. hono- 
rable ſcruitude, a noble miſerie, a rich captiuitie, eAuree &- 


Seneca, 


T acitus« 


7 
T be miſeries, 
diſcomms- 


and 
at 


on 


fulgide compedes.clara miſeria ; witnelTethar which Angnſtue, 


Marcus Anurelins, Pertinax, Diocletian, haue ſaid and done, 
and the end that almoſt all the firſt twelue Ce/ars made, and 
many others afrerthem, Bur becauſe tew there are that be- 
lecue ch1s, but ſuffer themſelues ro be decejued by the beauti- 


tullſhew, I will more particularly quote the-1nconueniences - 


and miſeries that accompany great Princes, 

+ Firſt, the great difficulcie to play their part, and to quit. 
themſclues of rheir charge : for can it be but a great burthen 
to gouerne ſo many people, lince in theruling of himſelfe 


Q 


1. 7n their 


charge, - 


there are ſo many difficulties? Irisan eaſter matter and more - 


pleaſant to follow, than to guidez to trauell im a way that is al 


readie traced, than ro finde the way.z to obey, than to com- 


mand; toan{wer for himſelfe only, than for others too; at /a- 


Hu mul! o jam fit parere quictum, quam regereimperiores velle: 
It u far better to procure peace & quiet, thanto gouerne a king- - 
dome, Adde hereunto; that ir-is required that he that com-- 


mandcth muſt be a berter man than he that is ends : 
© 


z 
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ſo faid Cy7s a great Commander, How difficult athing this 
is, we miy ſee by the paucitic ofchoſe that are. ſuch as they 
ought to be, YVeſpafran, ſaith Tacitur,was the only Prince that 
in goodneſle excelled his predecetfors : and-another ſticks not 
to {ay, that all the good Princes may be grauen ina ring, - 

9 Secondly, 1n their delights and plcaſures , wherein ir ig 
2.Is be pleaſarcs thought they hauca greater part than other men. Bur thiey 
and aZti2ns of re doubtletſe of a worſe condition than the pleaſiires of pri. 
their life, | pri 

uatemen: for beſides that theluſtre of their greatneſſe make; 
them vofic totake joy in their pleaſures, by reaſon that the 
are too clearcand apparent, and madeas a butt and ſubiet tg 
cenſure, they are likewiſe croſt and peered into ecuen to their 
very thoughts, which men take vpon them to divine and 
iudgeof. Againe,the greateaſe and facilitic that they hauety 
 doewhat pleaſcth them, becauſeall men applie themſclucs 
vnto them,takes away the taſte, and ſowreth that ſweet whick 
ſhould be 1n their pleaſures ; which delight no man bur thoſe 
that taſte them, with ſome ſcarcicie and difhcu]rie, He that 
- Fiuesno time to be thirſtie, knowes not what a pleaſure it is: 
hauedrinke : Sacietieis noyſome, and goes againit the ſto- 
macke, 
Pinguis amor niminang, potens in tedia nobis 
Vertitur : & ſtomacho dulcis ut eſca nocet. 
£Extremitic of Pleaſure turxes topaine, 
So Venus [atiates, and honey*s bane. 

There 1s nothing more tedious and loathſome than abun- 
dance, yea they are depriued of all true and lively a&tion, 
which cannot be without fome difficultie and reliftance, Ir 
1s not going, liuing, ating inthem, bur ſleeping and an in- 
ſenſible ſliding away. 

10 The third inconuenience that followeth Princes,is in their 
4. In their way. Mariages. The mariages of the vulgar fort are more free 
riages, and voluntarie, made with more atfe&tion, libertic and con- 
tenrment. One reaſon heereof may bee that the common 
ſort of men finde more of their degree to chuſe, whereas 
Kings and Princes, who are not of the rout,as we know, haue 
J no plentifull choice. Bur the other reaſon is better, which is, 
chat the common ſort in their mariages looke but into their 
owne affaires, and how they may accommodate ir belt vnto 
; oh Sond Y themſclues; 
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themſclues 3 but the miariages of Princes are many times in- 
forced for publike neceſlitie; they are great parts of the Stare, 
andinftruments ſeruing for the generall goodand quiet of 
the world. Great perſonages and Soueraignes marie not for 
themſclues, bur for che good of the State, whereof they muſt 
bemoreamorous and 1ealous, than of their wiues and chil- 
dren : for which cauſe they many times hearken vato mari- 
ages where rhere 1s neither loue nor delight ; and matches are 
made betwezne perſons, who nexther know nor haue ſeene 
oncanocher, much lelle affe& : yea ſuch a great man takes 
ſuch a great Ladie, whom if he were not ſo grear, he would 


not take : bur chis 1s to ſerue the weale-publike, to atſure the. - 


Stares,and to ſettle peace amongſt their people. 

The fourthis, That they haue no true partin the attempts 
that men make one againſt the ocher in emulation-of honour 
and yalour, in the exerciſes of the minde and of the body, 
which is one of themoſt delightfull chings in the commerce 
and conuerſation of men, The reaſon hereof is, beeaule all 
theworld giues place vnto them, all men ſpare them, and 
Joue rather to. hide their owne valour, to betray their owne 
glorie, than to hurtor hinder chat of cheir Soueraigne, cſpe- 
cially where chey know he afteQsthe vitorie, This, to lay 
the truth, is by force of reſpe& to handle. men difdainfully 
and iniuriouſly, and thercfore: one ſud, thar the children of 
Princes learned nothing by order and rule, but to manage a 
horſe, becauſe in all other exerciſes cuery one bowes vnto 
them, and giues them the priſe : but the horſe who is neirher 
flacterer nor Courier, caſts as well che Prince to the ground 
a5 cheEſquire, Many great perſonages haue refufed rhe pra» 
ſes and approbations offered them, ſaying, I would accept 
and eſteeme of them, and reioycein them, if they came from 
tree men, that durlſt ſay che contrary, and tax mee if there 
were cauſe, ANY 
 Thefift is, Thatthey are deprihed of the libertieto trauell 
1n the world, being as ic were 1rprifoned within their owns 
countries, yea within their one palaces, being alwayes in- 
cloſed with people, ſuters, gazers, 2nd l:okers on, and that 
whereſocuer chey be, andin all actions wharfoeuecr, prying 
Even thorpy the holes of their chaire : whereupon __—_ 
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the King ſaid, that in thisreſpe& the eſtate of an alle was ber. 
ter than the condition of a King, 

The ſfixt miferie, that they are depriued of all amitie and 
muruall ſocieric, which is the ſweerelt and perfeReſt fruitof 
humanelife, and cannot be but berwixt equals or thoſe he. 
twixt whom the differenceis but ſmall. This great diſparitie 

uts them without the commerce and ſociety of men ; all 
fumble ſeruices, and baſe offices, are done vnto them by 
thoſe that cannot refuſe them, and proceed not from loue, but 
from ſubie&tion, or to increaſe their owne greatnes, or of cy- 
ſtome and countenance z which 1s plaine, becauſe wicked 
Kings areas well ſerued and reuerenced as the good ; they 
thatare hated,as they that are beloued, there 1s no difference, 
theſelte-ſameapparell, cheſeite-ſame ceremonie; Whercupon 
1ulian the Emperor anſwered his Courtiers,that commended 
him for his tuftice, Perhapsl ſhould be proud of theſe praiſes, 
if they were ſpoken by ſuch as durſt ro.accuſe me, and to dif 
praiſe my ations when they ſhall deſerue ic. 

The ſeuench miſeric, worſe perhaps than all thereſt, and 
more dangerous to the weale-publike, 1s, that they are not 
free in the choice of men, nor in the true knowledge of thingy, 
They are not ſuffered truly to know the ſtate of their affaires, 
andcoſequently not to call & employ ſuch as they would, and 
as were moſt fit and neceſſary. They are ſhut vp,and beſet with 
a certaine kind of people, that arecitherof cheirowne bloud, 
or by the greatnes of their houſes and offices, or by preſcripti- 
on, are ſo farre in authoritie, power, and managinz of affars 
beforeothers, that it is not lawfull, wichour putting all to haz- 
zard,to.diſcontent, or in any ſort to ſuſpeRt chem. Now theſe 
kinde of people that couer, and hold as it were hidden the 
Prince, doe prouidethat all thetruch of things ſhall notap- 
peare vnto him, and that better men, and more profitableto 
the ſtate come not neere hing, leſt chey be knowen what they 

are. Itis a pitrifull thing n6t to ſee but by the eyes,not ro vn- 
derſtand,bur by the =—_ of another,as Princes doe, And that 
which perte&eth in all points rhis miſerie, 1s, that commonly, 
andas 1t were by deſtinie, Princes and great perſonages are 
polleſſed by three ſorts of people, the plagues of humane 
kinde, Flatterers, Inuenters of impoſts or tributes _ 
who 


of the State, Soneraigntie, Soueraignes. 205 


who vnder a faircand falſe pretexrof zeale and amitie towards 


chePrince, 2s the two firſt, orof loyaltic and reformation as 
che latter, ſpoile and ruinate both Princeand State, 
The eighth miſerie is, That they are letle tree, and maſters 


i5 


' oftheir ownewils thanall other, for they areinforced in their 8. Not maſters © 


roccedings by a thouſand conſiderations and reſpects, 9 ew wib. 


, whereby many times they muſt captiuare their delignments, 


deſires, and wils : /» maxima fortuna, minima licentia ; In the 

reateſt honour the leaſt libertie, And in the meane time in 
ſtead of being plaintiffes, they are more rudely handled and 
judged than any other : For men will nor ſticke to diuine of 
their deſignes, penetrate into their hearts and jnuentions, 
which they cannot doe ; Abditos Principis ſenſus, & quid oc- 
cultins parat exquirere z Mlicitum anceps nec ideo aſſequare : To 
pricinto the hidden ſecrets of the Prince, and ts ſearch if they 
can finde any thing more ſecret; neither will they herein forbeare 
althoughthey know it wufitting : and looking into things with 
another viſage, where they vaderſtand not ſufficiently the 
affaires of the tate, they require of their Princes what they 
thinke ſhould bedone,. blame their ations, and refuſing to 


- ſubmicghemſclues to what is necetlarie, they commonly pro- 


ceed in their buline(Terudely enough, | | 
Finally, it fallech our many tines, that they make a miſe- 
rableend, not only tyrants and vſurpers, tor it belongs to 
them, bur ſuch as haue a crue title ro their Crowne ; witnetTe 
ſo many Romane Emperours afrer Pompey the Great, and 
Ceſar, and in our rime Mary Quieene of Srot/and, who loſt 
herlife by the hand of an exccutioner, and Hexry thethird, 
wiltully murdercd in the middle of forry thouſand armed 
men,by a little Monke z and a thouſand the ke examples. It 
ſeemeth that as lighrning and tempeſts oppoſe themſclues"a- 
painſt che pride and height of our buildings, fo thereiare like- 
wiſt ſpirits that enuic & emulategreatnes below vpon earth. 
Vſqae adeo res humane vis abdita quadan 
Obterit &- pulchros faſces, ſevaſg, ſecures 
Proculcare, ac ludibria fibihabere videtur,. 
© Sofarre ſeme hidd:n Hig hneſſe ſeemes to frowne 
On bumane pride #n Diademe or Crowne, 
Ar it both langhs at it, andbeats it downe. - 
| a 
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To conclude, the condition of Sovieraignes is hard ang 


The concluſion of dangerous :. Their life if ic beinnocent,' is infinitely painfy] ; 


ifit be wicked, it is ſubie& to the hate- and: ſlander of the 
world, and in both caſes expoſed to athouſand'dangers : fo 
the greater a Prince is, the letſe may he truſt others, and the 
more muſt he truſt himſelfe, So thatwe ſee, that it is a thin 

as it were annexed to ſouerazgntie, to be betrayed, — ,, 


Oftheir dutie, Scetne third booke, Cap, I, 


CunuaP, s, © 
AHMapiftrates, 


— are diuers degrees of Magiſtrates as well in honour 
as power, Whichare the two things to be conſidered in 
the diftinQtion of them, and which haue nothing common 
the one with the other :. and many times they thar are more 
honourable haue lefle power, as Counſellors of the Priuic 
Counſell, the Secretaric of the State, Some haue but one of 
the-two z others haue both, and that of diuers degrees, but 
they are properly called Magiſtrates that haue both, 

The Magiſtrates that are in the middle berwixt the Sou: 
raigne and the particulars, in the preſence of their Soue- 
ratgnes haue no power to command. As riuers loſe both their 
name and power at.themouth or encrance into the ſea, and 
the Rars their lightin the preſence of the Sunnez ſo all power 
of Magiſtratesis but vponſutfferance in. the preſcnce of their 
Soucraigne : as alſo the power of inferiours and ſubalternate 
Magiſtrates in the preſence of their ſuperiours. Amongk 


_ Equals there 15 neither power nor ſuperioritie, but the one 


may hinderthe other by oppoſition and prevention. 
AllMagiftrates iudge, condemne and command either ac- 
cording to the law, andthen their ſentence is but the exect- 
tion of the law z or according to equitie, ard ſuch judgement 
is called the officeor dutieof the Magiſtrate, | | 
Magiſtrates cannot change nor corre&& .cheir iudgements, 
except the Soueraigne permit it, vnder paine of iniuſtice; 
they nay reuokecheir conumands or make ſtay of them, but 
OT Oe” got 


Lawyers, Dottors, Teachers, oy 
clot that Which they haue judged and pronounced with 
knowledge of the cauſe, | 6 


Ofcheduticof Magiſtrates, See FS TRE 
I | Cusr, LL 


4 Lawyers, Dottors, Teachers, 
iT 1s-one ofthe vaniries & follics of man,to preſcribe lawes 
and rules thac.exceed the vſc and capacicieof men, as ſome 
Philoſophers and Doors haue done, They propoſe ſtrange 
and cleuated formes or images of life,. or at leaſtwiſe ſo a 
culc and auſtere, that the praftife of them 1s impoſlible ar 
leaſt for a long time,' yeathe attempt is dangerous to many.. 
Theſcare Caltles in theaire,as the Common-wealth of Plato, 
and More, the Oratour of {cero, the Poet of Horace, beauti- 
fulland excellent imaginations ; but he was yet neuer found: 
thatput chem.in vſe, The ſoucraigne and perfect Law-giuer 
and Door tooke heed of this, who both in himſelfe,hs life 
and his doQtrine,. hath nor ſoughc theſe-extrauagancies and 
formes diuided from the common capacitie of men z and 
therefore he calleth his yoke calte,and his burthen light: 1«- 
rum meum ſuave, & onus meun teve 5 My yoke ſweet and my 
burd-n light, And they thathaue A Pa ordered their 
companie vnder his:name, haus very. wiſely conſidered of 
themacter, that though they make ſpeciall profeſſion of ver- 
rue,deuor Wh, and co ſerue the weale-publike aboue all others, 
neertheleſle chey differ very lictle from che common and ci- 
wll life. VWinerein theres firſtgreat:Iuſtice'z-» for there muſt 
alwaies. be kep: a proportion betwixe the -commandement 
andthe obedience, the dutie and the power, the rulc and the 
workmaſter : and theſe bind chemſelues and others to-be ne- 
cellarily-1n-want,eutting out morework than they know how 
t.6oiſh 420d many! timeb theſe goodly Law-makers; are the 
trft, Law-brgakers:: forcheydogovthingy and mimytimes do 
quite contrarigedthae they emzoyhe others; hkethe Pihariſies;; 
Imponn't onrs grava, tr niluntea digito mwete They inifoſe 
freatburde nn but willnot Shem/clucstonch themwwitha finger; 
col BojfireaadabMigigaic fo bugeriibervnd,- 
MR) . TUES: 
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rules and precepts are enioyned,and men not only by an irre. 
gularitic of life and manners, butalſo by contrary Opinion 
and iudgementfollow others. LT 

There is likewiſe anocher fault full of iniuftice;they are farre 
more ſcrupulous, exa&t, and rigorous in things freeand acci- 
dencall than in necctlarie and ſubſtanriall, in policiue and hy. 
mane,than in naturall and divine like them that areconten; 
to lend, but notto pay their debts: and all Iikethe Phariſies, 
as the great and heauenly Dofor:tellecly them to -rheipre. 


- 


proach, All chis is bur hypocriſieand deceit... = » 
Cnr, LIT: : | 
People or puſhnifes, if] 

| 2 people ( wewndlalfind heere the walga: ſort, the po- 


pular rout, a kindeof people vnder what couerr ſocuer, of 
baſe, ſeruile, and mechanicall condition) are a ſtrange bel 
with many heads, and which in few words cannot be deſci- 
bed, inconſlant and variable,withour ftay,like the waues of the 
ſeazthey are moued and appeaſed,they allow anddiſallowone 
andthe ſame thing at one and the ſame inſtant : there isno- 
thing more caſte than to drive them into what paſſion he 
will; they loue nor warres for the true end thereof, nor pexc 
for reſt and quictnetle, burfor varierics ſake, and the change | 
thatthere 1s trom the oneto the other: confulion makes them 
deſire order, and when they haue ir,they like ir nd& chey run 
alwaies onecontrarieto another,and there is no time pleaſeth 
but whats to come : Hs wwlgi mores, odifſe preſentia,uentur# 
cnpere, prateritarelebrare : It wthecaſtome of the vnlgar ſort, 
to deſpiſe the preſent, deſire the future, praiſe and extoll that 
which is paſt, | Fl 
- Theyarelightto beleene,to gathertogerher newes,eſpeci- 
ally fuchas are moft hirrfull 5 ' holding all reports for allured 
truths. Wirha whiſtle, or ſomeſonnet of newes; 4nian may 
allemblethemcogether likebees ar the foutid of aibaſon; -- 
- -Withour itudgement,reaſon; diſcretion; Their wudgement 
| and wjſdomeis bur by«chancezrlike a caſt ac dice vriaduiſed! 
andheadiong of alt things; iih@ abwaiesruled gs" or 
; cultomc, 
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thacrun after thoſe that goebefore them, and not'by reaſon 


and truth. Plebs now judicinm, non veritas $ ex opmione multa, Tacir, 
ex veritatepauca jnaicat The common people bane no iudgement, Cic, 
noverityz deeme many things by opinion, few by the truth it ſelfe. 


Enmous and malicious, enemies to good men, contemners 
ofvertue, beholding the good hap of another with an ill eye, 
fauouring the more weake and the more wicked, and wilh- 
ing all il] chey can to men of honor they know not wherefore, 
except it be becauſe they are honourable and well ſpoken of 
by otners, | | 

Treacherous and vntrue, amplifying reports, ſmothering 
of truthes, and alwaies making things greater than they are, 

' without faich, wirhout hold. The faith or promiſe ofa peo- 
pe, and the thoughr of a childe, are of like durance, which 
change not onely as occalions change, bur according to rhe 
difference of thoſe reports that euery houre of the day may 
bring forth, 


Mutinous,deſiring nothing but nouclties and changes, fedi- 


. tious,eNemiIes to peace & quietnelle; Ingenio mobilt,ſeditioſum, Saluſt 


diſcordioſum,cupidum rerum novarum, quieti & otio adverſin, 
Of a mntable diſpoſition, ſeditions, a breeder of diſcord deſirous of 
nouelties, enemies to peace and quietneſſe, Eſpecially when they 
meet with a leader : for then euen as thecalme ſea, of nature 
tumblerh, and foameth,and rageth, being ſtirred with the fu- 
ric ofthe windes; fo doe the people ſwell, and grow proud, 
wilde, ayd outragious: buttake from them their leader, they 
become deief;, grow'wilde, are confounded with aſtoniſh- 
ment, Sine reftore praceps, pavidus, ſocors, nil auſura plebs prin- 
cipibus amotis : Headlong withont a gouernor,fearefull,careleſſez 
daring nothing in abſence of their princes. 

Procurers and fauorers of broiles and alterations in houſe- 
"hold; affaires, they account modeſtie {fimplicitic, wiſedome 
ruſticitie: and contrariwiſe, they giue to ficric and heady vi- 
olence the name of valour and fortitude, They prefer thoſe 
that haue hot heads and aQtiue hands, before thoſe that haue 
a ſetled and temperate tudgement,and vpon whom the weight 
of the affaires muſt lie z boaſters and pratlers before thoſe that 
are ſimpleand ſtayed, | 

P They 
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cuſtome, or the greater number,gowsg allin a line, like ſheepe 
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| parts are all rongues, they ſpeake all things, bur know. no- 
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They care neither forthe publike good nor common ho: + | 
neſtie, but their priuate good only ; and they refuſe no baſe © 
offices for their gaineand commodity. Privata cuique ftimy. ' 
latio, vil: decus publicum : Encry one hath his prinare {par, con- 
fermning the publike honor, a” IL 

 Alwates muttering and mumuring againft the State,alwaieg 
belching out ſlanders and inſolen: ſpeeches againſt thoſe that 
gouerneand command. The meaner and poorer ſort have . 
no betcer paſtime, than to ſpeake ill of the great andrich, not. 
vpon cauſ{eand reaſon, but of envie, being neuercontent with 
their gouernours, nor the preſent Stare.. 

They haue nothing bur a mouth, chey haue tongues that 
ceaſe not, ſpirits chat bowge not: they are a monſter whoſe 


thing ; they looke vpon all,bur ſee nothing ; they laugh ar all; 
and weepeatall ; fir to murine and rebell, not co fight, Their 
properrtie is rather to allay to ſhake off their yoke, than to 
defend their libertie.: Procacia. plebis ingenia, impigre lingue, 
ignavi animi : The wits of the vulgar ſort. are ſhamleſſe talks 
tine, baſe minded, _ | ; 

They neuer kiow-liow to hold a meaſure, nor to keepe 
an honeſt mediocritie. Either like ſlaues they ſcrue ouer- 
baſely, or like Lords they arc beyond all meaſure inſolent and 
tyrannicall, They cannot endure a ſoft and temperate bit, 
nor are pl aſed with a lawfull bbertie; they run alwaies to ex- 
tremities,cicher our of hope too much rruſting;,or roo much 
diſtruſting out of feare. They- will make you afeard, if you 
feare not them : when they are frighted, you chocke them 
vnder thechin, and you leape with both feet vpon their bet 
lies, They are audacious and proud, if a man fhew not the 
cudgell; and cherefore the prouerbe is, Ticklethem,and they 
will pricke thee ; prickethem, and they will tickle thee, Ni 
in valgo modicum terrere ut paueant, ubi pertmmuerint ampire 
Ccentemni : audacia.turbidum niſi ubi metuat ant ſervit humihier, 
aut ſuperbe dominatar : libertatem, que mc dia, nec ſpernere nec 
habere, 

Very vnthankfull cowards theirbenefators. The recom» 
ence of all thoſe that haue deſerued well of the common- 
wealth, haue alwayes bene baniſhment, reproach, conſpire: 

My, Cle, 


— 


People or ulgar forts + 


 phets, Socrates, Ariſtides, Pheciow, Lycurgus, Demoſthenes, 

Themiſffocles, And the Truth it ſelfe hath ſaid, That he being 
one that. procured the good and health of the people, eſcaped 
not_: and contrariwiſe, they thar oppretle them, are deareſt 


ynto them. They feare all, they admure all. 

' To conclude, the people area ſauage beaſt, all that they 
thinke, is vanitie ; all they fay, is falſe and erroneous ; that 
they.reproye, 1s good; that they approue, is naughr.z that 
which they praiſe 1$1nfamous ; that which they doe and vn- 


ow 213 
"ie, death, Hiſtories are famous, of Aſoyſes and allthe Pro. | 
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dertake is ftollie. Now tam bene cum rebus humants geritur ut Seneca, 


meliara pluribus placeant : argumentum peſſimiturba eſt : It 
goes not {o well in humane affaires,as that the beſt things do pleaſe 
the moſt : multitude ts an argument of the worſt,» The vulgar 
multitude 1s the mother of ignorance, iffiuſtice, inconſtancie, 
idolatrie, vanitie, which neuer yet could be pleaſed : theirmor 
is, Vox populs, vex Dei; The woice of the people ts the woice of 


God : but we may ſay, Vox popali, vox ffultorum: The woice 


ofthe people is the voice of fooles, Now the beginning of wiſ- 
dome; 1s for a man to keepe himſelfe clecre and free, art nor 


to ſuffer himſelfe to be caried with popular opinions. This 1b, 2,c2p.I; 


belongs to the ſecond booke,whichis now neere at hand, 


The fourth diſtintion and difference of men, drawne 
from their diners profeſſions and cou« 


Aitions of life, 
fo Tur PREFACE. 


TDEhold here another difference of men, drawne from the 

diuerſitic of their profeſſions, conditions and kindes of 
lfe. Some follow the ciuill and ſociable life, others flic ir, 
thinking to ſaue themſelues in theſolicaric wildernele; ſome 
loue armes,others hate them; ſome liue in common, others in 


prtuate ; it pleaſeth ſome beſt to haue charge, and to leadea 


publike life, others to hide and keepe theniſclues priuate; 
lome arc Courtiers, attending wholly vpon others, others 
courtnone but chemſclues ; ſomedelight ro liue inthe Cine, 
others1n the fields, affeRing a counticy life, whole y_ is 
| 2 - £16 
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£ 312 Thediſtinitionandcompariſonofthe 
the better, and which life is to be preferred, icis a difficule 
thing ſimply to derermine, and ic may be impertinent, They 
hauec all their 2duancages and diſaduantages, their good and 
cherrill. Thar which is moſt ro be looked 1nto and conſidered 
herein, as' ſhall be ſaid, 1s, That every man know how to 
chuſe chat which beſt befirs his owne nature, char he might 
live the more ecahily and the more happily. Bur yet a word or 
two ofchem all, by comparing them together : bur this ſhall 
be after we haue ſpoken of thar life which 15 common to all, 
which hath chree degrees, 


IO 


CuaÞ TS 


The diſtinftiog and compariſon of the three ſorts 
of degrees of life. 


Here arethree forts of life, and as it were three degree, 
one priuate of cuery particular man within himſelfe, and 

in the clfer of his owne heart, where all is hid, all 1s lawful: 
the ſecond, in his houſe and family, in his priuate and ordina- 
rie ions, where there is neitherſtudie nor Art, and where. 
of he is nor boundto giue any reaſon : the third is publixein 
the eyes ofthe world. Now, to keepe order and rule 1n this 
firſt low and obſcure ſtage, ir is very difficult, and more rare 
than in the other two z and in the ſecond, than in the thitd, 
thereaſon is, becauſe where there 1s neither Judge nor Con- 
troller, nor regarder, and where we haue no imagination el- 
ther of puniſhment orrecompence, we carricour {clues more 
looſely and carelcſly , as in priuateliues , where conſcience 
and reaſon only is our guide, than in publike,' where we are 
Rill in checke*and as a marke to the eyes and iudgement of 
all, where glory, teate of reproach, baſe reputation, orſome 
other paſhon doth leade vs(for pathon commands with grea- 
terpowerthan reaſon) whereby we keepe our {clues readie, 
ſtinding vpon our prard : for which cauſe ir falleth out, that 
many are counted holy, great, and admirable in publike, 
who in their owne priuate haue nothing commendable. 
That which is. done in publike is but a fable, a fi&tion, the 
truth is ſecrer and in priuate ; and he that will well iudgeof a 
; OT 7. $f man, 
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man, muſt conuerſe cuery day with him, and pry into his or- 
dinary and naturall cariage ; thereſt js all counterfet 3 Yniver- 
ſoa mundius exercet hiſtriontam : The whole world playes the 
{comedian : and therefore ſaid a wiſe man, That he is an ex- 


cellent man, whois ſuch withinandin himſelfe which ke is 
outwardly, tor fcare of the IaWes and TPeec world. 


Pablike actions thunderin thecaresofmMen, to Which a man 
jsattentiue when he doth them , as exploits in warre, found 
judgement in counſel},to rule a people, to performean Am- 
bafſage. Priuateand domeſticall ations are quicke and ſure,to 
chide,to laugh,to ſell,to pay,to conuerſe with his owne,a man 
conſiders not of them, he dorh them, nor thinking of them: 
ſecret and inward ations much more, to loue, to hate, to 
delire, | 25 

Againe, there is here another conſideration, and chat is, 
that that is done by the naturall hypocrifie of men, which we 
make moſt account of, and a man is more ſcrupulous in out- 
ward a&tions,thatarcin ſhew,bur yet are free,of ſmall impor- 
tance, and almoſt all in countenances and ceremonies, and 
therefore are of little coſt, and as little efte&t, than in inward 
and ſecret ations that make no ſhew, but are yet requilite'and 
nece{larie, and therefore they are the more difficult, Ofthoſe 
depend the reformation of the ſoule, the moderation of the 
paſſions,the rule of the life z yea, bythe attainement of theſe 
outward,a man becomes carelefle'of the inward, 

Now of theſethrec liues, inward, domefticall, publike, he 
thar is to leade but one of them, as Hermites, 5" guideand 
order his life at'a better rate, than he that hath two, and: he 
thathath but ewo, his condition 1s more ealie, than he that 


hath all three, - 
Cuare., LIIIT, 


e compariſon of the cinilland ſociable life | 
with the ſolitary, 


Hey that efteeme and commend ſo.muchtheſolitarieand 

retired life, asagreat ſtay and ſure rerrair fromthemole- 

Rations and troubles of the world,anda fit meancs to preſeru ” 
wy P 3 | an 
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and miintaine themſelues pure and free from many vices, in 
as much as the worſe part is the greater, of a thouſand there is 
notone good,the number of fooles is infinite, contagion ina 
greaſe fs dangerous ,.they ſeeme to haue reaſon on their ſide ; 
forthe companie of the wicked is a dangerous thing, and 
xthereforethey that aduenture themſclues vpon the ſea, arcto 
take heed char no Ir phemer, or diffvluceand wicked perſon 
eficer their ſhip ; one only Tonas with whom God was angrie, 
had almoſt loſt all ; * Bzas ro: thoſe that were in the ſhip with 
him ccying out in a great danger for helpe vato their gods, 
pleaſantly ſaid, Hold you your peace, for the gods perceiue 
notthatyou are here with me, Albuquerquethe Vice-roy of 
the Indies for Emanuzl King of Portingall, in a great dangerat 
ſea, tooke vpon his ſhoulders a little childe,to the end chat his 
innocencie might ſerue as a ſuretie to God for his ſins, But to 
thinke thar aſolicarie life is better, more excellent and perteR, 
more firfor the exzrciſe of vertue,more difhculr,ſharpe,labort 
'ous and paintull, as ſome would make vs beleeue, they groſle- 
ly deceiue chemſclues : for contrarily ir is a great diſchargeand 
'caſc of life, and it is but an indifferent profefſion, yea aſfimple 
apprentiſhip and diſpolirion.to vertue. This is not to enter 
Into buſines, troubles, and difficulties , but it is to flie them, _ 
' andto hide themfelues from them, to praftiſethe counſel! of 
the Epicures' (Hide thy ſclfe)'ic is to runne co death, tofliea 
good life. Itis out of all doubt, that a King, a Prelar, a Paſtor 
35 a firre morenoblecalling, more perfet,more difficulr,than 
that of a Monke,or a Hermit. And to fay the truth, in times 
paſt the- companies of Monks were but ſeminaries and ap- 
prentiſhips; from whence they .drew.thoſe that were fic for 
Eccleſiaſticall charge, and cheir preparatiues to a greater per- 
feftion. And he that Jives ciuilly having a wife, children, 
*ſeruants, neighbours, friends, goods, buſinelle, and ſo many 
divers parts which he muſt farisfie, and truly and Joyally an- 
. Fwerfor, hath without compariſon farre more buſinelle, than 
- he that hath none ofall theſe, hath to doe with none but hun- 
ſelfe: Multitude and abundance is farre more troubleſome, 
than ſolcarineſſe and want, ) In abftinencic there is but one 
ching; intheconduftand vſcof many, . diuers things, there 
. fare many conliderations,diuers duties, 1 isan cafier thing to 
" "oO 
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part from oods, honours,dignities,charges, than to gouerne 
chem well, and well to diſcharge them. Ir is eaſier for a man 


glue altogether_without a wite, than in all points duly to 
live, and to maintaine himſelfc with his  Fa.and all 
hercſt that depend vpon him: ſo isthe finglelife more cali 
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feciatle life withihe folitarie, 25 


than the maried ſtate, 

So likewiſeto thinke that ſolitarineſſe is a ſanQuarie and are 
aſſured hauen againſtall vices,temprations,and impediments, 
is to deceiue themſelues; for it is not true in euery reſpe&t, A- 

ainſt the vices of the world,the ſtirre of the people, the occa- 
fans that proceed from without, itis good z but ſolitarineſle 
hath it inward and ſpirituall affaires and difhculties: [wit in de« 
ſertum ut tentaretur a diabolo:; He went into the deſert to be 
tempted of the denill, To imprudent and vnaduiſed young 
men, ſolitarineſle js adangerous ftaffe, and it is to befeared, 
that whileſt he walkes alone, he entertaines worſe companie 
than himſelfe, as Crares ſaid toa young man who walked all 
alone farre from companie. Iris there where fooles contriue 
their wicked deſignements, beginne their owneouerthrowes, 
ſharpen their paſſions and wicked defires, Many times co a» 
void the gulfe of Charybdss, they fallinto Scylia; to flie isnot 
to eſcape, itis many times to increaſe the danger, and to loſe 
himſcite: Nor vita, [ed ſugit : mags autem periculis patemus 
averſi, He doth nut eſthew it, but flieth it : we lie more open to 
dangers being auerted from them, A man had need be wiſe and 
ſtrong, and well aſſured of himſelfc when he falles into his 
owne hands, for it falles out many times that there are none 
moredangerous than his owne. Guarda me, dios de mi; God 
keepe me from my ſelfe, ſaith the Spaniſh prouerbe very excel- 
lently; Nemo eff ex imprudentibus qui ſibi relinqui debeat ; 

. ſolitudo omnia mala perſuadet, Nownwiſe man ſhould be left a- 
lone to himſelfe;ſolitarines perſwadeth all enill, But for ſome prt- 
uate and particular conſideration, though good in it ſelfe (for 
many times tt is for idlenef[e, weakneile of ſpirit, hatred, or 
ſome ocher paſſion) to flic and to hide himſelfe ; hauing 

meanes to profit another , or to doe good to the weale-pub- 

like, is to be a fugitiue,to buric his talenr, to hide his light, a 

fault ſubie&to che rigour of iudgem ent, | 
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A compariſon betwixt thelifelead &yc. © 


CuaP, LY” 


» A compariſow betwixt the life leadin common 
and in prinate, 


Ome haue thought that the life lead in common, wherein 

nothing is properto any man, whereby he may ſay, this 
15 mine,or thatis thine, bur where all things are common,ten. 
deth moſt to perfe&ion, and hath moſt chariry and con. 
cord, This may take place in the companie of a certaine num. 
ber of people,lead and direted by ſomecertatne rule, but not 
in aſtace and common-weale z and therefore Plaro having 
once allowed ir, thinking thereby to take away all auarice and . 
diſſenſion, did quiekly alter his opinion, and was otherwiſe 
aduifed : for as the praQtiſe ſheweth, there 1s not onely not any 
hartic affeQion rowards chat that is common to all,and as the 


prouerbe js, 7 he common aſſe is alwates ill ſadled : but alſo the 


communitie drawerh vato it ſelte contentions, murmurings, 
hatreds, as it is alwaies ſeene, . yea euen in the primitiue 
Church: Creſcente numero diſcipulorum, fattum oft murmwr 
Grecorum adverſus Hebreos : The number of the diſciples in- 
creaſing, there grew a murmuring of the Grec 1ans againſs the 
Hebrewes, The nature of louc is fch, as that of grearriuers, 
which being ouer-charged with abundance of waters, being 
diuided, arc quirof that charge ; ſo loue being diuided coal 


'men, and all things, lofech it force and vigor. Buc there arc 
degrees of communitie ; to liue, thats to ſay, ro eat and 
"drinke rogecheris very good, as the manner was in the better 


and moſt ancient common-weales, of Lacedemon and Cr:te; 
for beſides that modeſtie and diſcipline 1s berter retained a- 
monegſt them, there is alſo a very profitable communication; 
but tothinke co haue all things common, as P/ato for a while 
would, though he were afterwards otherwiſe aduiſed, isto 
peruertall, Nb 
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The compariſon of the country-life.tye. n 


CHay. LVL 
The compariſon of the country-life with 


the Citizens. 


His compariſon to himthat loueth wiſdome is not hard 
Zu make, for almoſt al] che commodities and aduantages 
arcon one fide, both ſpiricuall and corporal], libertie, wil- 
dome, innocencie, health, pleaſure. In the fields the ſpirit is 
more free and to it ſelte : in Ciries, the perſons, the attaires, 
both their owne and other mens, the contentions, vilitations, 
diſcourſes, cntercainments, how much time doe they ſteale 
from vs? Amici fares temporis : Friends ſteale away time. How 
many troubles bring they with chem, auocations, allurements 
to wickednelles ? Cities are priſons to the ſpirits of men, no 
otherwiſe than cages to birds and beaſts, This celettiall fire 
thatisin vs, will not beſhue vp, irlouerh the aire, the fields; 
and therefore Co/amella ſaith, that the country-life is the cou- 
ſen of wiſdome, Conſangainea,which cannot be withour beau- 
tifull and free choughts and meditations z which are hardly 
had and nouriſhed among the troubles and moleſtations of 
the citie. Againe,the country life is more neat, innocent and 
limple ; 1n cities vices are hidin che rout, and are not percei- 
ued, they palle andin(inuate themſelues pell-mell, the vic, 
the aſpect, rhe encounter ſo frequent and contagious, is the 
cauſe, As for pleaſureand health,the whole heauenslieopen 
tothe view, the ſun,theaire, the waters, and all the clements. 
are free, expoled and open in all parts, alwaycs ſuſtaining vs, 
thecarth diſcoucteth ir ſelfe, the fruits thereot ate before our 
eyes; and none of all this is in cities in the throng of houſes: 
fo tbat to liue in cities is to be baniſhed in the world,and ſhut 
from the world, Apaine, the country life is wholly in excr- 
ciſe, ination, which ſharpeneth the apperice, maintaineth. 
health, hardeneth and fortifieth the bodice, That which is to- 
becommended in cities, is commoditie either priuate, as of: 
merchants and artificers, or publike,toche managing where- 
offeware called, and in ancient times heretofore they were- 
choſen from the country life, who returged hauing performed: 
thejr charge, 
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The prajſe 


dhercaf+ 


1 [2 
The diſpraiſe, 


me] - 


ofthe militarie profeſſion, 


F 


Cnay, LVIL 
Of the militarie profeſſion, 


He militarie profeſſion js noble in the cauſethereof, fox 

, there is nocommoditie more 1uſt, nor more vniuerſa[l 
than the proteQon of the peace and greatneſle of his coun. 
erey 3 noble in the execution, for valour1s the greateſt, the 
moſt generous and heroicall vertuc of all others z honorable, 
for all humane aQtions, the greateſt and moſt glorious is the 
warners, and by whichall other honours are1udged and dif. 
cerned ; pleaſant, the company of fo many noble men,young, 
aCtiue, the ordinary view of ſo many accidents and ſpetta- 
cles, libertie and conuerſation without Art, a manly faſhion 
of life without ceremonie, the varietie of diuers aCtions, a 
couragious harmony of warlike mulicke, which entertainesvs 
and ftirres our blood, our cares, our ſoule ; thoſe warlike 
commotions which rauith vs with their horror and fearc,that 
confuſed tempeſt of ſounds and cries, that fearctull ordering 
of ſo many thouſands of men, with ſo much fury, ardourand 
courage, 

Burton the other ſide, a man may ſay, that the Art and ex- 
perience of vndoing one another, of killing, ruinating, de 
ſtroying our owne proper kinde, ſcemes to be vnnatural,, 
and to proceed from an alienationof our ſenſe and vnderſtan- 
ding; it 1sagreat teftimonie of our weakneſle and imperte- 
Rion, and it is not found in beaſts themſelues, in whom the 
image of Nature continueth farre more cntire. What folic, 
what rage is it, to make ſuch commotions, to torment ſoma- 
ny people, to runne thorow ſo many dangers and hazards 
both by ſea and land, for a thing ſo vncertaine and doubt- 
full as the iſſue of warre, torunne with ſuch greedineſle and 
fiercenelle after death, which is eaſily found euery where, 
and without hope of ſepulcure, to kill thoſe he hates not,not 
cuer ſaw ? But whence proceedeth this great furic and ardor, 
for it 1s not for any 5 ay committed ? What frenlie and 
madnelle is this for a man to abandon his owne bodie, his 
time, his reſt, his life, hjs libercic,and to leaue it to themercy of 
another ? to expoſe himſelfe to rhe loſe of his owne _ 

OO Lay ers, 
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bers; and tothat which is a thouſand times worſe than death, 
fire and ſword, to betrodden,to be pinched with hot iron, to 


| becut, to be tornein peeces, broken, and putto the gallics 


foreuer? And all this, to ſerue the paſſion of another, for a 
cauſe which a man knowes not to be juſt, and which is come 
monly vniuſt: for warres are commonly vniuſt, and for him 
whom a man knowes not, who takes ſo littlecarefor him that 
fights for kim, that he will bee content ro mount ypon his 
dead bodie to helpe his owne ſtature, that he may ſee thefar- 
ther. Iſpeake not here ofthe duty of ſubie&ts towards their 
Prince and countrey, but of voluntaries and mercenarie ſoul- 


dicrs, 


The fift and laſt diſtinfion and difference of men, drawen frons 
the fauours and disfanours of Nature and 
x Fortune, 


Trr PrErFace, 


His laſt diſtintion and differenceis apparent enough 
and ſufficiently. knowen, and hach many members and 
conſiderations, but may all be reduced to rwo heads, which a 
man may call wich the vulgar ſort, Felicity or good fortune, 
and Infelicitie or 1ll fortune, Greatneſle or lictlenefle, To Fe- 
licitic and greatneſſe belong health, beautie, and rhe other 
goods of the body, liberty, nobility, honor, dignity, ſcience, 
riches, credit, friends, To Infeltcity or licclenelle belong all 
the contraries, which are priuations of the other goodrhings. 
Fromtheſechings doth ariſe a very great difference, becauſe 
aman is happy 1n one of theſe, or tm two, or in three, and not 
the reſt,and chat more or lelſe by infinite degrees: few or 
None at all are happic or vnhappie in them all. Hethar hath 
the greateſt part of theſe goods, and eſpecially three, Nobili- 
tie, Dignitie,or Authoritie and riches, 15 accounted great z he 
that hath not any of theſe three, little, Bat many haue but one 
or two,and are accounted midlings betwixt the great and the. 
little, We muſt ſpeakea little of them all, ,. 
Of Healch, bcautie, and other naturall goods of the body 
| hathbeenſpoken before; as likewiſe of cheir contrarics, 
Dicknelle, Griefe, Gb : 
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Cnay, LVIIT. 
Of Libertie and Seraitude, 


T Iberticis accounted by ſome a ſoueraigne good, and Ser, 
uitude an extreme euill, inſomuch that many haue chg. 
ſen ratherto diea cruell death, than to be made ſlaues, or tg 
ſee eitherthe publike good or their owne priuace indange. 
red. But of this there may be too much, and oftheſe too ma. 
ny, as of all other things, There is a twofold libertie:;he 
true, which is ofthe minde or ſpirit, and1s in the power of 
cucry one,and cannot be taken away,nor indammaged by an. 
other, nor by Fortune it ſelfe ; contrariwiſe, the ſeruitude of 
the ſpiritis the moſt miſerable of all others,to ſcrue onr owne 
affections, to ſuffer our ſelues to be deuoured by our owne 
ations, to be led by opinions, © pitifull capcjuitie! The 
corporall libertie is a good greatly to be eſteemed, but ſub. 
ze& to Fortune : and it 1s neither iuſt nor reaſonable ( if it he 
not by reaſon of ſome other circumſtance) that it ſhould bee 
preferred beforelife it ſelfe, as ſome ofthe ancients haue done, 
who haue rather made choice of death, than to loſe it ; and 
it was accounted a great vertue in them : ſo greatan euill wa 
ſeruitude thought to be : Servites obedientiacſt frafti animit 
abjetts, arbitrio carentts ſus : Seruitude i the obedience of abuſe 
and abieft minde, which wanteth his due indgement. Many great 
and wiſe men haueſerued, Regwlns,Yalerianus, Plato, Digents, 
euen thoſe that were wicked, and yet diſhonoured not their 
owne condition, but continued in effe& and truth moretrce 
than their maſters. 


Cray, LIX. 
Novilitie, | 
ODDS 1s a qualitie every wherenot common, but ho- 
nourable, brought in and eſtabliſhed with great reaſon 


andfor publike vrilitie, OE 
It is divers, diuerſly taken and vnderſtood, and according 


to diuers nations and judgements, it hath diucrs kindes, Ac- 


cording tothe generall and common opinion and cuftome 
ic 


Nobilny. - nat 
*+is4 qualitie of a race or ſtocke. Ariſtotle ſaith); that Iitisthe 
antiquirie ofa race and of riches. Platarch calleth it the ver- 
rue of a race, «gemavss, meaning therebya cerraine habit and 
qualiric continued in the linage, What this qualitie or ver- 
tucis, all arenot wholly of one accord, ſauing in this, thatir 
js profitable to the weale-publike, For,to ſome and the grea- 
ter part this qualitie 1s militarie, to otherir is politike, litera- 
ric of thoſe that are wiſe, palatine of the officers of the 
Prince, But the militarie hath the aduantage aboucthe reſt : 
for, belides the ſeruice which 1 yeelderh to the weale-publike 
asthe reſt doe, it is paintull, laborious, dangerous ; whereby 
it is accounted more worthy and commendable, So hath it 
caried with vs by excellencic the honourablg title of Valour. 
There muſt then according to this opinion be two things in 
trueand perfe&t nobilitie, profeſhon of this vertue, and qua- 
litie profitable to the common-weale, which is as the forme z 
and the race as the ſubie and matter, that is to ſay, a long 
continuance of this qualitie by many degrees and races, and 
time our of minde, whereby they are called in our language 
Gentlemen, thats to ſay, ofarace, houſe, familie,: carying of 
long timerthe ſamename, and the ſameprofeſſion, For he is 
truly and entirely noble, who miketh a {ingular profeſſion of 
publike vercue, fcruing his Prince and Country, and being 
deſcended of parents and anceſtors thathaue done the ſame, 
Thereareſome that ſeparate tneſe rwo,and thinke that one 


of themſufhiceth to true nobilitie, that is, either only vertue Thed 


and qualitie, without any conlideration of race or anceſtors, 
This is a perſonall and acquired nobilitie, and conſidered 
with rigour it 1s rude, that one come from the houte of a 

Butcher or Vintner ſhould be held for noble, wharſocuer ſer-: 
uice he hath done for the Common-weale, Neuerthelefle,. 
this opinion hath place in many nations, namely with the 

Tarkes, contemners of ancient nobilitie, and eſteeming of no- 
other but perſonall, and atuall militarie valour z or only an- 

tiquitie of race without profeſſion of the qualicie z.this is in 
the bloud and purely naturall. 
If a man ſhould compare theſe two ſimple and imperfe&t 


nobili 


thought. 


; 
if 


inlion.. 


obilities together, that which is purely nacurall (to iudge a- Naturall Nobia- 
right) itis-thelefſe, chough many,.out of.their vanitie haue 


222 _ Nobiliie, 
' thought otherwiſe, The naturall is another mans qualicic,and 
nothis owne : Germs & proavos & qua non fetimm ipſi, vix eg 
noſtra puto:nemo vixit in gloriam noſtram;n:c quod ante nos fuit, 
noſtrum eſt: I ſcarce account thoſe things ours,which deſcend from 
onr linuage or anceſtors,or any thing which we our ſelues haue ug. 
done ; no 11an hath liced for onr glory and renowne; Neither arg 
we to account that ours which hath becne before vs, And what 
greater follic can there be, than to-glory in that which is not 
His owne? This honor may light vpon a vitious man,a knaue, 
and one in himſelfe a true villaine, It is alſo vnprofitable tg 
} another, for it communicateth not with any man, neither js 
" any man bettered by it, as ſcience,iuſtice, goodnelle, beauty, 
: | xiches-doe. They that haue noching elſe commendable-in 

chem but this nobility of fleſh and blood, make much of it, 

they haue it alwayes in their mouthes, it makes their checkes 
ſwell and their heart troo(they will be ſureto manage chat lit 
tle good that they hauc) itis the marke by which they are 
knowne,and a token thar they haue nothing elſe in chem, be- 
cauſc they reſt themſelues wholly vpon that. . But this is va- 
nitie,for all their glorie ſpringeth from fraiteintftruments, 4b 

#tero, concept, partu ; From the wombe, the conception, the 
birth, and 1s buried vnderthe tombe of their Anceſtors, As 
S offenders being purſued haue recourſe to Altars and the Se. 
L pulchers of the dcad, & in former times to the ſtatutes of Ems 
Z _*  perours ſotheſe men being deſtitute of all merit and ſubic 

of true honour, haue recourſe to the memorie and armoiiries 
of their Anceſtors, What good is it to a blinde man,that his 
parents haue becne well ſighted,-or to him that ſtammereth, 
chat his Grandfacher was eloquent? and yet theſe kinde of 
people are commonly glorious, high minded, contemners 
Salult of others 3 Contemptor animu & ſuperbia commune nobilita- 

p tis malum: A contemptible and proud minde, are common vices 

accompanying Nobilze. 

5 The perſonall and acquired honour hath conditions alto- 
Uequired and gether contrary and very good. Ir is proper to the pollellor 
perſona hononts therof,ic is alwayes a worthy ſubie&,and profirableto others. 

| Againe, a man may ſay, thac itis moreancient and more ratc,. . 
than che naturall, for by it the naturall began zand ina word, 
that is true honour which conliſteth in good and ge 
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 effefts; not in dreames and imagination, vaine and vnprofi- 
| table, and proceederh from the ſpiric, nor the blood, which : 
-  5sthe ſame in noble men thatis in others. Qu#s generoſi25? ad Senect, 
 girtutem anatara bene compoſitus animms facit nobilem, ci ex 
| quacunque cronditione ſupra fortunam licet ſurgere : Who is a 
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eutlemanu ? a minde well diſhoſed to vertue maketh noble, who, 
vpon what accident or condition ſoener is able to raiſe it ſelfe 4- 
boue fortune, _ | STIGES > 445 
Bur they are both oftentimes, and very willingly toge- 
ther,and ſo they makea perfe& honor : The naturall is a way 
andoccaſion tothe perſonall z for things doeealily returne 
tocheir firſtnatureand beginning, As the naturall hath ta- 
ken his beginning & eſſence from the perſonall, ſo it leaderh 
and conduQteth his to it ; Fortes creantur fortibus > hoc ununs 
in nobilitate bonum, ut nobilibies impoſita neceſſitudo videatur, 
Wea 126 JOr un virtute degenerent : The watiant beget thoſe that 
are valiant : this is the ouely good of nobilitie, that neceſſitze ſer- 
"meth to be impoſed on thoſe that are noble, not todegenerate from 
the vertue { their anceſtors, To know'that a man is ſprung 
fom honorable anceſtors, and ſuch as haue deſerued well of 
the Common-weale, is aſtrong obligation and ſpurre tothe | 
honorable exploits of vertue, Ir1s afoule thing to degenerate, . 
and to belie a mans owne race, The nob1ltie thar is giuen by 
the bountie & letters patent of the Prince, if ic haneno other 
reaſon, it1s ſhametull, and rather diſhonourable than honou- 
nble. Ir is a nobilicie in parchment, bought with ſiluer or 
fauour, and not by bloud as it ought. Ific be giuen for merit, © 
and notable ſeruices, it is perſonall and acquired, as hath » 
bene ſaid... 
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_ fay (but not ſo well) that honour 1s rhe priſeand re- 8 1 
compence of vertue, or not ſo ill, an acknowledgement of T'* deſcription 

vertue, or a prerogatiueof a good opinion, and afrerwards of FRO 

all Outward duty towards vertue; It 1s a priuiledge that draw- - 

-eth his priacipall clſence. from vertue, . Ochers. haue called 

| IT - 
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it che ſhadow of vertue, which ſometimesfolloweth, ſome: 
g 6 . { 
times goeth before it, as theſhadowrhe body. But to ſpeike | 
truly, 1tfs the rumor of a beaurifull & yertuous a&tion, which 
reboundech from our foules to the yiew of che world,and by | 
reflexion into our {clues, bringing vnto vs ateſtimoniegf | 
that which others beleeue of vs, which curneth to a great con. 
tentment of minde. | 
Honour is ſo much eſteemed and ſought for by all, that ty 
attaine thercunto a man.enterpriſeth, endureth, contemneth, 
whatſocuer belides, yea life ir {elfe ; neterthelelle, it is amar 
ter of {mall and (lender Moment, Vncertaine, a ſtranger, ang 
a5 it were eparated in the aire, from him thac is honoured; for 
it doth not onely not enterinto him, nor is inward and elſer. - 
tiall vnto him, butirdothnot ſo much as touch him ( being 
for themoſt part either dead or abſent, and who feeleth no- 
thing ) bur ſetleth it ſelte and ſtayeth without at the gate, 


ſticks in the name, which recemneth and carrieth all theho. 


rant gloriam Dei : pleni ſunt cali & terra gloria twa © The het 


nors and diſhonors, praiſes and diſpraiſes, whereby a mani 
{aid to haue cither a good name ora bad. All the good oreujl 
that a man can ſay of Ceſar 1s carried by his name. Now the 
name 15 nothing of the nature and ſubſtance of the thing, itis 
onely the image which preſenterh ir,the marke which diſlin- 
uiſheth it from others, a ſummarie which containeth i in 
a ſmall volume, mounteth 1t, and carrieth it whole and entire, 
the meane to entoy 1t and to vſeit (for without the names 
there would be nothing but confuſion, the vie of things 
would beloſt, the world would decay, as the hiſtorie oft 
tower of Babel doth richly teach vs) to be brieſc, che ſtickler 
and middle of the eflence of the thing, and the honouror 
diſhonor thereof, forit is that that toucherh the thing it ſelfe, ' 
and recciucth all che good or ill that is ſpoken. Now honour 
before it ariue to the name of the thing,it goes a courſe almolt 
circular, like che Sunne, performed and perfe&ed in three 
principall ſires or places, the ation or worke, the heartythe 
tongue : for it begins and isconceiued, asin the matrix and 
root, inthat beautie,goodnelle, profir of the thing honoured 
which comes to light and is produced, this is (as hath beene 
faid)che rumor of a beautifull or honorable action, Cul enar- 


ens 
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BH gens declare the glerie of Ged, the heauens and the earth-are full 
of thy glorie ( for whatſocuer valour, worth and perfeQtion the 
thing hauen ir ſelfe and inwardly , itir producenothing thac 

' z$sexcellent, itis alrogether vncapable of honour, and is as if it 
were not at all ) from thence it entrerh into the ſpirit and yn- 
derſtanding, where it takes life, and is formed into'a good, 
hautic,and great opinion : finally ſallying forth from thence, 
and being caricd by the word verball or written,it returnes by 
reflexion, and as 1t were, difſolueth and endeth in the name of 
che authour of this beautifull worke, where ic had the begin- 
ning, as the Sunne in the place from whence it departed, 
and then it beares rhe name of honour, praiſe, glory, and re- 
nowne, h 

But the queſtion is,whatthoſe ations are towE.ich honour 3 
1sdue. Some thinkethar it is generally due to thoſe that per- 
forme their duty 1n that which belongs to their profeſſion, 
although 1c be neither famous nor profitable,as he that vpon 
aStage playes the part of a ſeruant, well, is no letle commen- 
ded than he that preſenteth the perſon of a King, and he thar 
cannot worke in ſtatues of gold, cannot wantthoſe of leather 
or earth wherein hee may as well ſhew the perfe&ion of his 
Art, All cannot employ themſclues,neither are they called co 
the managing of greataffaires,but the commendation is todoe 
that well, that he hath to doe, This is too much to letlen and 
vilifie honour, which is not acommonand ordinaric gueſt for 
al perſons, and all iuft and lawfull ations. Euery chaſte wo- 
man,euery honeſt manis not honourable, The wiſeſt men re- 
quirealſo thereunto,two or three things,the one isdifficultie, 
labour or danger, the other is publike vrility, and this is the 
reaſon why itis properly due to thoſe thar adminiſter, and 
well acquit themiclues of great charges, that be the ations 
aspriuately. and generally good and profitable as they will, 
they ſhal haueapprobation and ſufficient renowme with thoſe 
that know them, and theſaferie and proteCtion of the lawes ; 
but nothonour , which is publike, and hath more dignitie, 
tame, and ſplendor. Someadde vnto theſea third,and char is, 
thatit be not an ation of obligation, but of ſupererogation. | 
The deſire of honour and glorie, and the approbation of 4 


another, isa vitious, violent, powerfull paſſion, whereof wee — Donor, 
have "2 
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haue ſpoken in the paſſion of ambition, butvery profitable to 
the weale publike, to containe men in their dutie, to awaken 
and inflamethem to honorable aQions, a teſtimonie of weik- 
neſle and humane inſufficiencie, which for want of good mo- 
ney vſcth light and falſe coine, Now in what, and how far. 


wertue of Tem- forth it is excuſable, and when not commendable, and that 


honour is not the recompence of vertue, ſhall bee ſaid here. 
The tyarkes of honour are very diuers , butthe better and 


Marks of honor, more beautifull arethey cthatare without profic and gaine,and 


areſuch as a man may not ftraine, and applie to the vitious, 
and ſuchas by ſome baſe office haue ſeruedthe weale-publike, 


' Theſeare the better and more efteemed: they are in them- 


ſelues more vaine,that hauenothing of worth inthem, but the 
ſimple marke of menofhonour and vertue, as almoſt in all po. 
licies, crownes,lawrell garlands,oake,a certaine forme ef ac- 
coutrements,the prerogatiue of ſome ſurname, precedenciein 
alſemblies, orders of Knighthood. Andit fallech out ſome- 
times, that itis a-greater honour not to haue the markes of ho. 
nour, having deſerued them, than tomakethem, Ir is more 
honourable vnto me, ſaid Caro, that euery man. ſhould ake 
mee, why I haue not aſtatue ere&tcd in the Marker place,than 
they ſhould aske why I haueir, 


Crnare, LXI, 
S$erieaces. 


Cience, to ſay the truth, is a beautifull ornament, a very 

proficable inſtrumentto him that knowes well how to vic 
itz butin whatrankero place it, or how to priſe it, allare not 
of one opinion : and therein they commir two concrary faults, 
ſome by cſtceming it coo much, ſome too lictle, Some make 
char account of it, that they preferre it before all other things, 
and thinke that it is a ſoueraigne good, ſome kinde and ray of 
Diuinicie, ſeeking it with greedinelle, charge and great la- 
bour ; others contemne it, and defpiſe thoſe thar profetleit: 
the mediocritie betwixt both is the more iuſt and moſt alſu- 


See lit.3,cap,4- red, For my part, I placc it farre beneath honcſtie,ſaniri, 


- wiſdome, 
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- wiſdome, vertue, yea beneath dexterity in affaires: and yer 
[ dareto range ir with dignity, naturall nobilicie, militarie va- 
Jour, and I chinkerthey may very well diſpute of the prece- 
dencic : and if I were called to ſpeake my opinion, 1 thould 
makeitro march eitherſide by ſide with them,or incontinencly 
after. As ſciencesare different in their ſubies and matters, 
intheapprentiſhip and acquilition, ſo are they in their vulity, 
honeftie, neceſſ1cie, as alſo in their gaine and glorie: ſome are 
Theoricks and 1n ſpeculation only, others are praftike and in 
aQion : againe,ſome are Reals, occupied in the knowledgeof 
things chat are without vs, whether they be naturall or ſuper- 
naturall ; orher are particular, which teach the tongues to 
ſpeake, and to reaſon, Now Withour all doubr, thoſe ſci- 
ences chat hauc moſt honeſtie, vrilitie, neceſlitie, and leaſt 
glory, vanitie, mercenarie gaine, arefarre to be preferred be- 
torcochers, And therefore che praQtike are abſolutely the ber- 
ter, which reſpe& che good of man,teaching him to liue well, 
co. die well, to command well, to obey well z and therefore 
they are diligently co be ſtudied by lym that endeuoureth to 
be wiſe; whereof this worke is a briefe and ſummarie,that is to 
ſay, Morall Science, Oeconomicall, Poluicall, After theſe 1s 
Naturall, which ſerueth to the knowledge of whatſocuer is in 
the world fit for our vſe, as likewiſe to admire the greatnelle, 
goodnelle, wiſdome, power of the chicfe workemaſter. All 
other knowledges arc vaine, and areto be ſtudied curſorily, 
as appendents vnto theſe, becauſe they areno wayes benefi- 
ciall to the life of man, and helpe not ro make vs honeſt men, 
And therefore ir is a loſle and a follie. co employ therein ſo 
much time,ſo much coſt, ſo much labour as we doe. It 1s true 
that they ſerue ro heape vp- crownes, and to win reputation 
ki the people, but ic is in pollicies that arenot wholly ſound 
T0ods, 
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Of riches and ponertse, 


I | are the ewo ſources and elements of all diſcord, 
The cauſes of troubles, and commorions that are inthe world : for the 
troubles, exceſſiue riches of ſome doe ſtirrechem vp to pride,to delica- 
cies, plcaſures, diſdaine of the poore ; to enterpriſe and ar- 
remprt : the extreme pouerty of others, prouokes them to 
enuie, extreme realoulic furie, deſpaire, and to attempr for. 
tunes. P/atocalleth them the plagues of a Common-wealth, 
But which of the two is the more dangerous, is not thorowly 
reſolued amongſt all, According to eAr:/torle it 1s abundance, 
fora State needs not doubt of thoſe that deſire but to liue, bur 
of ſuch as are ambirious and rich, According to Plato it is po- 
uertie, for deſperate poore men arc terrible and furious crea 
tures; for wanting either bread or worke to exercife their Arts 
and occupations, or too exceffiuely charged with impoſts, 
they learne that of che miſtreſle of the ſchoole Neceſlitie,which 
of themſelues hey neuer durſt to haue learned,and they dare, 
becauſe their numbers great, But yet there is a better reme- 
dieforthem than for the rich, and itis an caſic matter to hin- 
der this euill ; for ſolong as they haue bread and emploiment 
ro exerciſe their myſteries, and live, they will never ſtir. And. 
rherefore, the rich are to be feared for their owne fakes, their 
vice and condition : the poore,by reafon of the imprudencie 

of gouernours, et F171 Ca th 
IN Now, many Law-makers and great States-men haue gone 
Azaiafi the e- about to take away theſe rwo extremities, and this grear in- 
quality & ine- equalitic of goods and fortunes, andto bring in a'mediocritic 
qualizie of riches. 2114 equalitie, which they called the nourſing-mother of 
peace and amitie z and others likewiſe haue attempted to 
make all things common, which could neuer be but by 1ma- 
gination. But belides that, itis impofible to eſtabliſh an 
qualitie, by reaſon of thenumber of children which increaſe 
1n onefamilie, and not in another, and thar it can hardly be 
put in praiſe, alchough a man be enforced, and it coſt much 
co attaine thereunto, it were aſs inexpedient, andto ſmall 


purpoſe, 
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purpoſe, and by another way to fall into the ſame miſchiefe ; 
for there is No hatred more capitall than betwixt equals z the 
enuic and icalouſie of equals 1s the ſeminaric of troubles, ſedi- 
tions,and cruell warres. Incqualitie is good,ſo ic be moderate, 
Harmonie conliſteth not of Iike ſounds, but different and well 
according. 

Nihil eſt aqualitate inequalins: | 

Nothing can leſſe equall be . 

Than it ſelfe, Equalitie, | 
; This great and deformed inequalitie of goods proceedeth 
from many cauſes, eſpecially two : the one 1s from vniuſt 
lones, as vſuries and intereſts, whereby the one eat the 0- 
ther, and grow fat wich the ſubſtance of another: Oxi dewo- . 
rant plebems ſicnt eſcam pants:Who deuoure the people as a morſell 
ef bread, The other from diſpoſitions, whether amongſt che 
living, as al:zenations, donations, endowments in mariages 
or teltamentaries by reaſon of death, By both which meancs 
ſome doe excelliuely increaſe aboue others, who continue 
poore, The heires of rich men marie with thoſethat arerich, 
whereby ſome houſes are diſmembred & brought tonothing; 
and others maderich and exalted, All which inconuenijences 

muſt be ruled and moderated by auoiding excefliue ex- = 
cremities, and in ſome ſort approching to ſome me- 
diocritie and reaſonable equalitic ; for to haue 
cither entire, is neither poſſible, nor good, 
nor expedient, as hath beene cid. 
And this ſhall be handled 
 inthevertue of 
luſtice, 
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Wherein s contained a generall por trait of Wiſdome, 
and the ſumme of this Booke, 


IS Auing i in the Firſt Booke layd open ynto man 
{ many anddiuers meanes.to know himlſelte and 
our humane condition, which 1s the firſt parr, 
and a great introdution to Wildome, we are 
| now to enterinto the doctrine, and to vnder- 
ſtandin this Second Booke the, generall rules 
and opinjons thereof, reſcrning.a/e more particular, ro the 
Third and laſt Booke. Itis wel vic:it conſideration, and as a 
Preamble to the reſt, to call man vnto himſelfe;to taſte, ſound, 
{tudic himſelfe, to the end he may know and vnderſtand his 
defefts and miſcrablecondicion,and ſo,make himſelfe capable 
of wholſome and neceſlary; remedies, which are the aduile- 
ments and inſtruftions of wiſdome, 

Burt is aftrange thing, that the world ſhould cake ſo little 
careof it owne good and amendment... 'What wit is it fora 
manto 0 be vtterly. carcleſls thar his-buſmetle be well done ? 


Q_4 Man 
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Man would onely live, but he cares not to know how to live 
well. That which a man ſhould eſpecially,andonely know,is 
tha: which he knowes leaſt, and cares leaſt to know, 

Our inclinations,deſignements,ſtudies,are(as we ſee)from 
our youth diuers, according to the diuerlity of natures, com- 
panies, inſtrutions, occaſions, but there is not any that cx- 
ſeth his eyes to the other (ide, that endeuoreth ro make him. 
ſelfe wiſe, not any that ruminateth hereupon, or that doth {6 
much as thinke chereon, And if perhaps ſometimes he doe, it 
is bc by chance, and as it were paſling by, and heattendeth 
it, as newcs that 15 told, which concernech him not at all, The 
word pleafech ſome well, but chatis all, che thing it (elfeis 
neither accounted of, nor ſought for in this world of fo vnj- 
uerſall corruption and contagion, To vadeiſtand the meric 
and worth of wiſdome, ſome kinde of aire or tinture of na. 
ture is necel{arie ; for men are willing to vic ſtudie and ende- 
uour, rather for thoſethings that haue their effeds and fruits 
glorious, ourward, and ſenfible, ſuch as ambitton, auarice, 
paſſion haue, chan tor wiſdome whole ettcRs are ſweer, darke, 
mward,and lefle vilible, 

O how much doth the worlderre 1m this account,it loueth 
better the winde with noiſe, than the body it ſelfe, the ellence 
wichout ic,opinion and repucation,than verity ! Man(as hath 
beene ſaid inche firſt booke) 1s nothing but vanity and mt- 
ſerie, vncapable of wiſdome, Euery man hath a tafte of thar 
aire which he breatherh, and where he liueth, followeth the 

rraine and cuſtome of liuing followed by all, how then ſhould 
he aduiſe himſelfe of any other ? We follow the ſteps of ano- 
ther, yea we preile and inflame one another, we inueſt our vi- 
ces and paſhons one into * other 3 no man ſtayes vs, orcries 
halawnto ir, ſo much doe. wvle and miſtakeour felues, We 
hauenecd of ſome ſpeciall fauour from heauen, and withall 
a great and generous force and conſtancy of nature to note 
that common error which no man findeth, in aduiling and 
conſulting of that which no man confidereth, and reſoluing 
our {clues quite contrary to thecourſe of other men. In 
' There are ſome though rare, I ſee them,T vnderſtandchem, 
I ſmell them with pleaſure and admiration ;. but what, they 
arcall Democrites or Heracliterzthe one fort doe nothing = 

moc 
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mock and gibe, thinking they ſhewtruth 8 wiſdome enough 
inlaughing at crror and folle. They laugh at the world, tor 
itis ridiculous,they are pleaſant,but notgood and charirable, 
Theother are weake and poore,they ſpeake with a low voice, 
their mouthes halfe open, they diſguiſe their language, they 
mingle & ſtuffe cheir propoſicions, ro make them patſe more 
currantly,. with ſo many other things, and with ſuch Art, 
that they are hardly diſcerned, They ſpeake not diſtinaly, 
clearely, alſuredly, bur doubtfully like oracles, I come after 
them and vnder them, but I ſpeake 1n good ſooththatwhich 
[ thinke and belecue clearely and perſpicuoully, 

[ giue heere a piQture, with certaine lelſons of wiſdome, 
which perhaps may ſeeme to ſome newand ſtrange, and ſuch 

 asno man 1n former time hath giuen 1n ſucha faſhion ; and.l 
doubt not bur malicious people, who haue neither patience, 
nor power to judge truly and wiſely of things, maliciouſly 
condemne whacſoeuer agrees not with their palat, and with 
that which they haue already recejued, Bur that 1s all one, 
for who 1s. he that can allure himſelfe of the good opinion of 
all? But my hope is, thatche ſimpleand debonairie, the X- 
therian and ſublime ſpirits will 1udge indifterently, Theſe are 
therwo extremities and ſtages of peace and ſerenirie z Inthe 
middleare the troubles, cempelts,and meteors, as hach beene 
kid. 

To theend wee may haus ſome rude and generall know- 
ledge of that which is handled in this booke, and the whole 
doftine of wiſdome, wee may diuidethis matter into foure 
points or conliderations. The firſt are preparatiues to wif- 
dome, which are two, the one an exemption and freedome 
from all that may hinder the attainment thereof, which are 
cither the externall errours and vices of the world,or inward, 
as paſſions :the other is aplaine,entire, and vniuerſall liberty 
of the minde. Theſe two firſt, and the more difficult make a 
man capable and apt for wiſdome, becauſe they empty and 
cleanſe the place, to the end it may bemore ample & capable 
to-receiuea thing of ſo great importanceas wiſdome 1s, 1ag- 
#4 & ſpatioſa res eſt [apientia, vacuo illi loco opus eft,ſupervacua 
ex animo tollendaſunt : Great and ſhatious is wiſdome, and had 


need of large roome : the minde muſt be freed from things ſuper- 


fluogs.. 


Lib.I. 


The diuiſion of 
this booke ints 
4. parts. 

I 
Preparatiucs.' 


v#- 
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2 
Foundations. 


Offices, 


Fruits. 


quire and decjpher them to be, He then 15 wiſe, who maintal- 


flue, Andthis is the firſt, Afterwards they makehim open; 
free, and alwayes ready to recciue it, This isthe ſecond, * 

The ſecond are foundations of wiſdome, which arelike. 
wiſetwo, truc and ef[enriall probitie, and to haue a certaine 
end and courſe of life, Theſe rwo reſpect nature,they rule and 
accommodate vs thereunto, the firſt to the vniuerſall nature, 
which is reaſon ; for probitieor honeſtie,as ſhall be ſaid,is no 
other thing : the ſecond to the particular of cuery one of ys; 
for it 1s the choice of the kinde of life proper and fit for the 
nature of cuery one, 

The third belongs to theraifing of this building, that isto 
ſay, offices and functions of wiſdome, which are ſix, where. 
of the three firſt arSprincipally for every one in himſclfe, 
which are pietie, inward gouernment of - our delires and 
thoughts, and a ſweet carriage in all accidents of proſperitie 
and aduerlitie : the other three reſpe& another, which are 
ſuch an obſeruation as 1s neceſ[arie of lawes, cuſtomes, and 
ceremonies,a ſweet conuerfation with another,and prudence 
in all affaires. Theſclix doe correſpond and comprehend the 
foure morall vertues, the firft,fourth,and hft doe properly ap- 
pertaine to /uſtice, and to that which we owe to God and our 
neighbour ; rhe ſecond and third to Fortitude and Temper 
rance;, thelixt to Prudence, And therefore theſe lix, arethe 
matter and ſubie& of the third booke, which handleth at 
large the foure morall yertues, and in particular the offices 
and duties of a wiſe man, but in this booke they are handled 
in general, | 

Thefourth, are the effefts and fruits of wiſdome, which 
are two, to be alwayes ready for death, and to maintainea 
mans ſelfe in true tranquillity of ſpirit, the crowne of wif 
dome, and the ſoucraigne good. 

Theſe are in all rwelue rules and leflons of wifdome, diut- 
dedinto ſo many Chapters, which are the proper and pecu- 
Har foot-ſteps and offices ofa wiſeman, which are not found 
elſe-where, I mcane in that ſenſe wherein wetakethem, and 
now deſcribethem * For although ſomeof them, as honelty, 
the obſcruation of the lawes, ſeeme to be found in others of 
the common and prophane ſort, yet not ſuch as wee here re- 


ning 
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| ning himſelfe truly free and noble, isdireQed in all things ac- 


cording to nature, accommodating his owne proper and par- 
ticular to the vniuerſall, which 1s God, ling and carying 
himſelfc before God, wich all, and in all affaires,vgrighr, con- 
ſanr,cheerefull,content,and aflured, artending with one and 
che ſame foor, all things that may happen, and laſtly, death 
it ſelfe, 


Cnak 3 


Exemption and freedome from errours andthe vices 
of the world, and frons paſſions, The firft 
diſpoſition to Wiſdome, 


Tis here neceſlarie for the firſt leſſon and inftrution vnto 
wiſdome, to put rhe knowledge of our ſelues and our hu- 
mane condirion,for the firit in cuery thing,is wellto know the 
ſubie, wherewith a man hath to doe,and which he handlerh 
and manageth to bring to perfeftion, Bur we hold that to be 
alreadie done, for it 1s theſubre& of our firſt booke : We can 
onely ſay here, as a ſummary repeticton of all that hath beene 
ſpoken, that a man aſpiring vnto wiſdome, ſhould aboue all 
things, and before all other workes, ſufhciently know him- 
ſelfe,and all men beſides, This is the true ſcience of man, very 
proficable, a matter of great ſtudy,fruir, and efficacie, for man 
is all in all : It 1s proper ro a wiſeman ; for, only hethat1s wiſe: 
knowes him(elfe, and hee thatknowes himſelfe well is wiſe. 
Itis very difficult, for a man is extremely counterfeired and- 
diſguiſed, not only man with man, but euery man with him-- 
ſelke, Euery one takes a delight to deeeiue himſelfe, to hide,, 
torob, to betray himſelfe, 1p; nobis furto ſubducimar, flatte- 
ringand tickling himſelte ro make himſelfe laugh, extenua-- 
ting his defect, ſetting a high price of whatſocuer is good in 
himſelfe,winking of purpole left hee ſhould tooclearely ſee 
himſelfe : Iris very rareand ſought for by afew,and therefore 
no maruell if wiſdome be ſo rare, for they are very few that: 
doe well know this frit Icflon,ot that doeſtudicit;thereis not: 
2 man thatis maſter_to himſelfe, much letle to another, In 
. things.not necellarie and ftrange, there are many maſters, . 
many: 
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many diſciples. In this point, we are ncuer with, nor within 
our {clues,we alwaics muſe of outward things, and man bet. 
ter knoweth all things chan himſelte, O miſerie, O madnelle! 
To the wiſgin this point, it 1s necelaric thatwe know all ſorts 
of men,of all aires, climats, natures, ages, eſtates, profeſſions, 
(to this end ſerucs the traueller and the hiſtoric ) their mori. 
ons,1nclinations,actions, not only publike, ( they areleaſttg 
beregarded, being all faincd and arcificiall) but priuare, and 
eſpecially the more ſimple and peculiar, ſuch as ariſc from 
their proper and naturall iuri{di&tion. ; as likewiſe all thoſe 
that concerne them particularly, for in theſe two their nature 
1s diſcouered : afterwards that we conferre them all together 
to makean entire bot and vnuuerſall zudgement ; bur cſpe- 
clally thac we enter into our ſelues, taſte and attentiuely ſound 
ourſelues, examine cuery thought, word, ation, Doubtdlelle 
welhallintheend learne, that man is in truth on the one (ide 
a poore, weake, pitiful], and miſcrable thing, and we cannot 
Ro him; and on the other, we ſhall finde him ſwollenand 
puffed vp with winde, preſumption ,pride,defires,and wecan- 
not but diſdainegnd deteſthim, Now hee hath beene ſuffig- 
ently deciphercd and preſented vnto vs euen to the life, in 
the firſt booke, by diuers meanes, in all ſenſes, and according 
co all his viſages : and this is the reaſon why wee ſpeake no 
morc ofthis knowledge of man,and of our ſelues in this place 
but we ſer downe here for the firft rule of wiſdome the fruir 
ofthis knowledge,to thecnd,that the end and fruit of rhefirk 
booke might be the beginning and entrance of the ſecond, 
T his fruit 15 ro defend and preſerue men from the contagion 
of the world and of themſelues, theſe are the two euils and 
formall hindrances of wiſdome, the one outward, as popular 
opinions and vices,the generall corruption of the world ; the 
other inward, thatis,our paſſions. Now we areto ſee how dit- 
ficulc this is, and how a man may defend himſclfe againlt 
theſe two, Wiſdomeis difficult and rare, andthe greateſt, yea 
almoft the onely endeuour that we haue to attaine vnto it, 1s 
co ſer at libertie, and to free our ſclues from that miſcrable 
couble capriuitie, publike and domeſticall, of anotherandof 
our {clues : this being attained, the reſtwill be calic, Let Vs 
ſpcake of theſe rwo cuilsdiſtinly and apart, As | 
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| As concerning the outward, we hauc before ſufficigntly 2 
diſplayed the vulgar nature, the ſtrange humors of the world, — id 
and che common ſort of people, whereby it is caficenough to $4 
know what can proceed from them for ſince they are wor- 
ſhippers of vanitie, enuious, malicious,vniuſt, without iudge- 
ment,diſcretion,mediocrity,what can they Athens 

iudge,reſolue, ſpeake, doe well and juſtly ? We havelikewiſe 

asit were by examplereported and quoted ( in preſenting the 

miſery of mankinde)many great faults, which the world doth 

generally commit in 1dgement and will , whereby iris eaſe 

to know,that it is wholly compoſed of erro: 2nd vice,where- 

unto all the ſayings of the wiſeſt in the worid do accord,athr- 

ming, thatthe worſer part is thegreater : ofa thouſand there 

is not one good; the number of fooles are infinite, and conta- 

gion is moſt dangerous ina preaſe Tx 

And therefore they counſell vs, nor onely to preſerue our 3 

ſclues neatand cleare from popular opinions, delignements, 

and afte&tions, as being all baſe, feeble, indigeſted, imperti- 

nent, and very often falſe, atthe leaſt imperte& : butalſo to 

flie aboue all chingsthe multitude, the company and conuer- 

ation of the vulgar ſort, becauſe a man cannot approach neere 

vatoit without ſome lofleandimpeachment. The frequen- 

tarion of the people is contagious and very dangerous cucn 

to the wiſeſt and beſt ſetled men that are : for who is able to 

withſtand the force and charge of vices comming with ſo 

great atroope ? One example of couctouſnetle or inconti- 

nency doth much harme. Thecompany of one delicate effe- 

minate perſon, doth ſoften and make nice by lictle and lictle 

cthoſethatliue with him, Onerich neighbour giues light and 

life to our couctouſnetſe, One ditlolute perſon worketh (if I 

may ſo ſay) and applicch his vice, like ruſt into the neateſt 

and pureſtmindes, What then can wee looke for from ſuch 
manners; after which the world runneth, as it were with a 

looſe bridle ? 

But what? it1s very rare and difficult fo to doe, Tris a plau- . 4 I 
ible thing, and that hath great appearance of goodnetſe and : 
tuſtice, to follow the way approued by all ; thegreat beaten 
way doth eaſily deceiue ; Lata eft via ad mortem, & multi per 


am ; nundu in maligno poſit 3. Broad is the way to death,and 
| mary 
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many walke therein z The world is ginen towickedneſſe : we poe 
one after another like beaſts for company z we neuer diuc in. 
tothe reaſon,the meric,the equitie of the cauſe; we follow ex. 
amples and cuſtomes, and as 1t were of enuy & emulation, we 
ftumble, and fall one vpon ry ro zWwe _ one another, 
and draw euery one to a head-long down-fall. We borrow our 
owne ouerthrow 2ndperiſh v - credit JAliens perimus ex. 
emplis;We periſh by other mens example, Now he that would be 
wiſe, muſt alwayes ſuſpe& whatſocuer pleaſeth, and isappro- 
ued by the people,by the greater number,and muſt Jooke in. 
to that char is true & good 1n 1t ſelte, and not into that which 
ſeemeth to them, andthat is moſt vſed and frequented, and 
not ſuffer himſelfe to be cunny-catcht and carried by the mul- 
ticade,which ſhould not be accounted but for one; Yu mibi 
pro populo, & populus pro uno: One ts to me for the people, and the 
people for one. And when to ſtop his mouth, and to beat him 
downe at a blow.it ſhall be ſaid, that the whole world faith it, 
beleeues it, doth.t; hemuſt ſay in his hearr, it 1s ſo much the 
worſe, it is but aſtmple and a wicked caucion; I efteemeftthe 
lefle, becauſerhe world efteemes ic ſo much; likewiſe Phociey, 
who ſeeing the people ghly to applaud ſomething which 
_ ſpoken, _ to his friends tharftood ,by him, ” 

aid vnto them, Hath any folly vnwitting to my felfe eſcape 
my mouth, orany looſe A vided word chat kf this mh 
doe ſo approue me? Quzs plarere poteFt populo,cuiplacet viriu 
malis artibus queritur popularis favor : Who is he to whom wer+ 
tne is pleaſing,that can pleaſe the people? The fanour of the people 
is attained by ill meanes. We muſt thenas much as is poffible 
fliethehaunt and companyof the ſoctiſh, illiterate, ill-compo- 
ſed people, but aboue all preſerue our ſelues from their judge- 
ments, nicks, vines Dili: Dlrddiog ay fire 
keepe alwayes ourownethoughts apart by themſelues: ud 
fete non probat populus, quod probat populus egomeſeio: $ apiens 
201 reſpicit quod homines judicent 5 nowit qua populns, ſed ut [i 
dera mundi contrarium iter intendunt, ita hic adver ſus opini- 
nes omninm vadit : What Tknow the people allow not : what the 
peopleallow, I know not : eA wiſe man reſpefteth not what men 
indge of him ; He goes not the ſame way with the people, but 4 
the ſlavres runnea contrary conrſe to thewarld, ſo he tothe ops- 

niont 
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nions of all men, Remaining inthe world, withour being of the 
world,like the kidneis couered with fart, but haue nonecthem- 
ſelues: Non eſtis de mundo jdeo odit vos mundns : odi prophanune 
opulgus & arceo *: You are not of the world, therefore the world 
hateth you; The profane multitude I both hate and abandon, 
This is that ſolicarinefle fo much commended by the wiſe, 
which is todisburthen the ſoule of all vices and popular opi- 
nions, and to free it from this confuſion and captiuicy,to draw 
itto it ſelfe, and to ſet 1t at liberte, 

The other euill and hinderance to wiſdome, which a man 


. ay ry 5 
mult carefully auoid, and which is inward, and therefore the The ſecondpart 
moredangerous, 1s the confuſion and: capriuitie of his paſſj- £x7?!i0n of 
ons, and curbulent affe&ions, whereof he mult disfurniſh and 229% 


free himſelfe, to the end hee may be emptieand near, like a 
white paper, and be made a ſubie more fit to receiue the 
tinture and impreſſions of wiſdome, againſt which the paſ- 
ſjons.doe formally oppoſe themſclues : and therefore the wi- 


ſeftwere wont to ſay, that ir was impoſſible euen for [upiter 
him{elſfe toToie, to be in choler, to be rouched with any pal- 


ſion,and to be wiſeat one time, Wiſdome is a regular mana- 
ging of our ſoule with meaſure and proportion : Itisan equa- 
bilicie,and ſweer harmony of our iudgements,wills,manners, 
aconſtant health of our minde; whereas the paſſions are con- 
trariwiſe but the furious reboundings, acceflions and receſli- 
ons of foll1e, violent and raſh ſallies and motions. 

Wee haue ſufficiently deciphered the paſſions in the firſt 


booke, and ſaid enough to bring vs into horrorand dereſta- Gererall reme- - 


tion of them : the generall means and remedies to ouercome «ies againfi the. 
them ( for the particular in euery one are in the third booke, paſſions, 


nthevertue of fortitude and temperancte) aremany and dit- 
ferent, good and euill. And notto ſprakeof that goodnelle 
and felicicie of nature, ſo well tempered and ſeaſoned, thar it 
maketh ys calme and cleare,cxempr and quit from ſtrong paſs 
lions and violent motions,& keepeth vs in good caſe,equall, 
vnited, firme, and as ſtrong as ſteele againſt the affaule of our 
Paſhons, a thing very rarez- for thisis not a remedie againſt 
this euill, but an exemption of cuill,and health itſelfe: but of 
the remedies againſtthem we may notefoure. 


Thefuft, improper and by no meanes commendable, 1s a 
My ; © kinde Stupidaie.. 


7 
/ 


8 


Count erpaſſion, 


Precaution, 
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kinde of ſtupiditie and inſenfibleneſfc in nor perceiuing ang 
apprehending of things, a brutiſh pampering foode of baſe 
mindes,or ſuch as haue heir apprehenſion wholly dulled, 
ſpirituall leprolie, which ſeemeth to haue ſome ſhew of health, 
butit hath nor ; fox 5s Nor pollible there ſhould be wiſdom? 
and conſtancie, where there i3not knowledge and vaderfiy. 
ding,and emploimene in aftaires: ſo that it 15onMy acomple 
x10n, and not a vertue, This 1s not tofeele the diſcaſe, ang 
chereforenot to cure it ; neuertheletle this eſtate is nothing {6 
bad, as to know, and feele, and vnderſtand, and yer to ſuffer 


himſelfe co begulled and ouercome : 
—Pratulerim delirus inerſs, videri, 


Dum mea deleftent mala me, vel denique fallant, 
Quan ſapere & ring!i, 
T rather chooſe to ſeeme a foole with eaſe, 
Than tobe wiſe in deed, and yet diſpleaſe. 

The ſecond remedie is little better than che euill it ſelfe, but 
yet more in vie,thatis,when a man conquereth and extingyj. 
ſheth one paſſion by aſtronger than it: tor paſſions are neuer 
of equall force, but there is alwaies one or —- (as in the hu- 
mors of the bodice) which rs the predominant, which ruleth 
anddeuourech the reft ; and weattribure many times veryvn- 
truly that vnto vercue and wiſdome which ariſerh from paſli- 
on: butyetic is enough in theſe men, when thoſe paſſions 
that beare ſway in them,are not of the worſt. 

Thethird remedic and good (though ic be not the bt) is | 
wiſe and artificiall, whereby a man auoidcth, flieth, and hi- 
dcth himſelfe from all ſuch accidents whatſoeuecr , as may 
ſtirre, awaken,or kindle his paſſions. This isa kinde of ſtudie 
and Art, whereby a man prepareth himſelfe before the occa- 
ſions, in diuerting of cuils, and prouiding that he feele them 
not ; likethat King who brake a beautifull and rich cup that 
one gaue him, to take away in a good houre all matter of 
brawieand anger thatmighc happen abouc ir. The praicrof 
theſe kinde of people is, Ne nos inducas in tentationem : Lead: 
vs n0t into temptatios, By this remedie, he that ſets himſelfe 

forward to the ſport, ſports not himſelfe ; men of honour, 
prompt ang colerick flie contentions, altercations; and 
ftay themſclues acche firſt onſer and occaſion of paſſion, -For 

EI | | | " when 
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when aman is once entred, it is no cafie matter to carry him | 
{cſſewiſely and diſcreetly:We guideour affaires in the begin- E 
mng, and hold them at our mercie, but after they are ONce a- | 
fox and thorowly heated,they guideandcarrievs, Paſſions 
are farre more calily auoided than moderated, excinduntar a- 
ninzo facilins quam temperantnr : becauſeall things are in their 
| fiſt birth feeble and tender, In their medknells we diſcouer 
not the danger, and in their full growth and ſtrength wee 
know not how to withſtand them 3; as wee may ſee in diuers, 
who calily and Iightly enter into quarrels, andlaw, and con- 
centions, but are afterwards enforced to get out as they can, 
wich ſhame enough, and to come to any agreement, be it ne- 
uer ſo baſeand diſhonourable, yea, to ſecke falſe interpretati- 
ons, to belic cthemſclues, to betray their owne hearts, to pla- 
ſter and couer the faQ,which areall remedies a hundred times 
' worſethan the euill they goe about to heal&FP melins non inci- 
pient,quam defrnent : They ſhall not begin better,than they end : 
from the want of wiſdome they fall into want ofheart: This is 
” — Gy ——_ TT — 
contrary to that ſaying of Bias, Enterpriſe coldly, purſue ar- 
denely, Ir is like fooles, whoout ofa vitious ſhame are eaſily 
perſivaded to agree to whatſoeuer a man demands, and as ca- 
lily flie from their words, and reuoke thatthey haue ſpoken. 
We muſt therfore in all our affaires and commerce with men, 
from the beginning be prudent and aduiſed. Y 
The fourth and beſt remedy of all, is aliuely vertue, reſo- ,, *® 
lution, and conſtancie of the minde, whereby a man ſeeth and he 
confronteth all accidents withouttrouble, hewreſtlech and 
entreth into combat with them, It is a valiant,noble,and glo- 
nous impaſſbilicie, quite contrary to the firſt which we have 
ſpoken of, baſe ſtupiditie. Now,to forme it, and to attaine vn- 
toit, there is nothing more neceſſarie than a precedent diſ- 
courſe, Diſcourſe is the maſter of our paſſions, premeditation 
1s that which giueth the temper to the ſoule, and makes it 
hard and ſteely and impenetrable againſt whatſocuer would 
wound,or hurt it, The proper means to appeaſe and ſweerrn 
theſe paſſions, is, to know them well, to examine, to judge 
what power they haue oner vs, and weouer them. But aboue 
all,che ſoucraigne remedie is to belecue,and not to ſuffer him- 
ſelfe to be carried with opinion, which is that which cheri- 


R os fheth 
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” "2" ſheth & kindlcth our paſſions, andis(as hath beeneſaid)fale, 

ES 7 fooliſh, inconſtanc, and vacertaine,the guide of fooles and the 

vulgar ſort z bur to ſuffer himſeltfe co beTweetly Iced by reaſon 

=. and nacure, which 1s the guide of the wiſer ſort, ripe,ſolid,and 
: 5 © fetled. Burhereof, hereafcer more at large, ws: 
i Tr Bur aboue all other paſſions,it isnece({ary that we doe care- 

Preſumptis, fully guard and defend our ſelues from har ſeli-loue,preſum 

| tion, and fooliſh dotage of ourſclues,che plague of king: 

the capitall enemic of wiſdome, the true gangreene andcor- 

rup:ion of the foule, whereby wee adore our ſclues, and reft 

contented with-our ſelues,we hearken to none other, and be- 
Jecucnoneother-but our ſclues, Now wee ould know that 

we are potin greater danger in che hands of any, thanof our 

ſelues. Ic is an excellent mort originally come fromthe Spa. 

niſh rongue,O Gag heepe my ſelfe from my ſ*{fe. This preſump.- 

tion and fooliſh Me of ourſclucs, procceds-from the igno- 

rance we hancof our ſelues, - of our weaknetle, and charſet 

thatis in vs, notonely in generall of the infirmicie and miſery 

of mankind,but alſo ofour owne properand perſonall imper- 

fetions : but whoſocuer hee be thar hath che leaſt graineor 

rouch of this follie, ſhall neuer attaine vnto wiſdome. Faith, 


modeſtie, a hearty and ſerious; — ment of char little 


RR. 


that we haue,is a great teſtimonie of a goodand ſound judge- 
— — ——— 


ment, ofa right will, and is iNexcellent diſpoſtcion vio wi 
dome, | 


Cnae, II. 


eTonincrſall a1d plaine libertie of ſpirit both in indge- 
m:nt aud will, th: ſecond diſpoſition 
to wiſdom, 


3 —_ other diſpoſition vato wiſdome, which followech 
E the firſt (wluch doth quic vs from chis outward and in- 
ward captiuitie and confuſion, popular and paſſionate) 15a 
Plaine, encire, generous, and.lord-like liberry of che minde, 
Which is ewo-fold,thar is to fay, of iudgemenc,and will, 
x The foftport, Theft, of iudgement, confiſterh in rhe conſideration, 
kberty of indge- 1wadgement, examination of all things, and in not tying Wh 
&eW. _ wh clte 
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ſelfe to any one, but remaining free in himſelfe, vniverſall, 
rcady,and open for all. And this is the higheſt point,the pro- 
er law and true priuiledge of a wiſe and aQtiue man, But few 
they are that will vrderſtand ir, and acknowledgeit, fewer 
that praRiſe it as they ſhould: and this is the reaſon why wee 
mult heere eſtabliſh ir, againſt ſuch as are incapable of wiſ- 
dome, And firſt, to auoydAall miſcountings,we explaine the 
words,and giue the ſenſe, There arc here chree things which 
mainraine,cauſc,and conſerue one the other, that is, ro iudge 
of all things, not to be maricd or bound to any, to continue 
_ open and ready for all,” When I ſay to iudge, my meaning is 
not to reſolue, affirme, determine : this were contrary tothe 
ſecond, which 1s,not to.binde our ſelues to any thing:bur it is 
tocxamine, and weigh the reaſons and counter-reaſons on all 
parts, the weightand merit of them, andthereby:worke out 
thecruth., So likewiſe notto binde our ſelues to any thing, is 
notto ſettle our ſelues, and to remaine ſhort of that we ſhould, 
bleating inthe aire, and to ceaſe our endeuours,& to proceed 
in ourneceſſary ations and deliberations : For I will chatin 
all ourward and:common aRions of our life, and-in whatſoe- 
ueris ordinarily vſed,:a man ſhould agree and accommodate 
himſelfe ro the common ſort;z for our rule extendeth not-1c 
ſelfe to that which-is- outward, and rotheacion, bur to that 
which is within, the thought, and ſecret, and inward iudge- 
ment:yeaand cherein likewiſe I conſent,that a man ſettle and 
2pply himſelferochat which ſeemerh molt agreeable to the 
truth, moſt honeſt and profitable. z bur yerthar it be withour 
determination, reſolution, affirmarion, or condemnation of : 
contrary or diucrs iudgements, old, or new, buralwayes to 
'hold himſelfe ready to entertaine berrer if itappeare, yea not 
tobe offended, if another ſhall conteſt with him againſt char 
which he thinketh better, butrather defireto heare what may 
beſaid.; forthis is the meane, to exerciſe the firſt,which is to 
Judge; and alwayes to enterinto the ſearch of the truth. Theſe 
three[ ſay, doe maintaine and conſerue onethe other, forhe 
that iudgeth well,and without paſſion of all chings;findeth in 
euery. thing appearances of reaſon, which hinder his reſolu- 
ton, whereby hee fearcthto ſettle his indgement, and ſo re- 
maneth vnderermined, O— and vniuerſall 7whereas 
A 2 CON- 
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contrariwiſe,he that reſolueth, iudgeth no'more, but ſetleth 


' 4” -eltech himſelfe vpon thac which hee holdeth, and ſo 


makes himſelfe a partaker and a particular, To the former 
fooles, fimple and weake peopleare contrary : to the ſecong, 
obſtinate opinatiue afhrmers : to the third, both of them, 
which are particulars : bur all chreeare praftifed by the wiſe, 
modeſt, diſcreet, andtemperate ſearcher of the truth and true 
Philoſophie. It remaineth for the explication of this our pro. - 
poſition, that I let you know, thar by all chings, and ſome 
thing (for it 1s ſaid, to 1udge ofall chings, not to be atſured of 
any) wee vnderſtand not thoſe diuine verities which haue 
beenercuealed vato vs, which we are to receme {imply with 
all humilitie and ſubmiſhon, and withour all controuerſie 
and diſcuſſion, ſubmir our ſelues, and captiuate our mindeg 
thereunto, captivantes intellettum ad obſequium fidei : Submit. 
ting our vnderſtanding to the obedience of faith : but we vnder- 
ſtand hereby all ocherthings withoutexception. Thus ſimple 
explication would be ſufficient perhaps to perſwade an indif- 
ferent ſpirit to receiue this rule of wiſdome z bur I ſceand per. 
cciue a fort of people,glorious,affirmatiue, which would rule 
the world, and command itas it were with arod, and as others 
in former times haue ſworne to certaine principles,and mari- 
ed themſelues to certaine opinions, ſo they would thar allo- 
thers/ſhould doe the like, whereby they oppoſe themſelues to 
this noblelibertie of the ſpirit. Ic ſhall be necellary thercfore 
to eſtabliſh it more amply, and by order to confirme and har 
dle theſerthree points and members thereof, 
The firſt is ro wudge of all, It is the property of a wiſe and 
ſpirituall man ; faith one of the firft and wiſeit of the world, 
Spiritalis ommia dyudicat a nemine judicatur: The ſpiritual 
man iudgeth all, aud is indged of none. The true office of man, 
his moſt proper and naturall exerciſe, his worthieſt-proteſli- 
ons ito mdge. Why is hea man diſcourſing, reaſoning, vn- 
derſtanding 2 Why hath heaſpirit, to-build{as they ſay) ca- 
ftlesin the aire, and to feed himfelfe with footeries arid vani- 
ties,as the greareſt part of the;world doth? Qu nnquam ou 
los tenebrarum causa habuit?' who had ener cies ginen him, t0 
keepe them ſhut? No doubcletle, bur ro vnderftandjto iudgeof 
all chings,and therefore he is called che gouernour,theſuper- 
= * antendent, 
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:ntendent, the keeper of nature, ofthe world,of the workes of 
God. To gocabour to depriue him of this right,is to make him 
no more a man, but a beaſt ; to doc ir lingularly, excellently, 
3s the part of a wiſe man; if nor to iud ge,hurts cheſimple and 
roper narure of man, whar ſhall ir doe in a wiſe man, who is 
25farrc aboue the common ſorr of men, as acommon man is 
aboue beaſts ? Ir is chen ſtrange that ſo many men (1 ſpeake 
not of idiots, and the weaker ſort, who haue nor the facultie 
and meane to exerciſe it) who either are, or makeſhew of vn- 
derftanding and ſufficiencie, depriue chemſclues wi llingly of 
thisright and authority ſo naturall,ſoiuſt,and excellent, who 
without the examining or4udging of any thing, receiue and 
approue whatſocuer ispreſented,cither becauſe it hath a faire 
ſemblance and appearance,or becauſeit is in authority,credir, 
and praQtiſe ; yea, they thinkethar it is not lawfull tocxamine 
ordoubt of any thing,in ſuch ſort do they debaſe and degrade 
themſelues : they are forward and glorious in other things, 
but in this, they arefearctull and ſubmitle, though it doeiuſt- 
ly appertaine ynco chem, and with ſo much reaſon, Since 
there are athouſand lies for one truch, a thouſand opinions of 
one and che ſame thing, and bur one that is true, why ſhould 
not [ examine with theinſtrument of reaſon, which is the bet- 
ter,the truer,the more reaſonable, honeſt,and profitable ?Is ir 
poſſible that amongſt ſomany lawes, cuſtomes,opinions, d:f- 
frent manners,and contrary to ours,2s there are in the world, 
there are none good but ours ? Hath all che world belides 
beene miſtaken ? Who dares to ſay ſo,and who doubteth but 
others ſay as much of ours, and that he chatthus condemncth 
others, it he had beene there borne and brought vp, would 
thinke them better, and preferrethem before thoſe he now 
accounteth the only good,and all becauſe he hath beene accu- 
ſomed vnto them? To conclude,ro him that ſhall be o foole- 
hardy to ſay it, I doeanſwer, char thisrule ſhall at the leaſt be 
good for all others, to the end that they judging and exami- 
ning all, may finde ours to be the better, Goe to then, the 
wiſeman ſhall judge of all, nothing ſhall eſcape him which he 
bringerh not to the barre, and to the ballance. It is to play 


the part of prophane men and beaſts, to ſuffer themſelues 
to be lead like oxen, I will that men liue, and ſpeake, and 
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ro make way vato greater matters thereby.: meither will he forſake 
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doe, as others, and the common ſort doe z bur not that they 
iudgelikerhe common ſort, but wdgethem, What can a wiſe 
man,or a holie man haue abouea prophane, if he muſt haue his 
ſpiric, his minde, his principall and heroicall parca ſlaue tothe 
vulgar ſort? Thepublikeand commonſhould content it ſelfe, 
ifaman conforme himſelfe chereunto 1n all apparent things ; 
whathach it to doe with our inſide, our thoughts, and iudge- 
ments ? They ſhall goucrne as long as they will my hand, my 
tongue, hut not my ſpirit, for that, by their leaue, hath another 
maſter, Ic isa hard thing to bridle the libertie of the ſpirir,and 
ifaman would doit, it is the greateſt ryrannie that may be 
a wiſe man will take heed thereof aQtiuely and paſliuely, will 
maintaine himſelte 1n his liberty, and not trouble that of 
other men. | 
Now a wiſe man enioying this his right to 1udge & examine 
all things, it many times comes to palle, that the judgement 
and the hand, the minde and the body, contradi& one ano. 
ther, and that he will carie himſelte outwardly after one maner, 
and iudge inwardly after another, willplay one part before 
the world,and another in his minde, which hee muſt doe to 
preſerue cquitie and iuftice in all. Thar generall ſaying, Yui 
verſus mundus exercet hiſtrioutam, All the world carieth two 
faces in one head, ſhould properly and truly be vnderſtood of 
a wiſe mart, who is another man within, than hee outwardly 
ſhewes, It he were wichout ſuch as he1s within, he ſhould not 
be accounted of, bur 1nall things offend the world : It he were 
within ſuch as wichour, he ſhould be no more a wiſe man, hee 
ſhould iudge amille, be corrupted in his minde, He muſt doe, 
and carie himſelfe ourwardly, for publike reuerence, and fo 
as heoffend no man, according to the law, cuſtome, and cere- 
monie of the countrey z and inwardly iudge of the trixch as it 
is, according to the vniuerſall reaſon, whereby ir many times 
comes to palſethar he condemneth that which outwardly hee 
doth, Sapiens faciet que non probabit ut ad majora tranſitumin- 
veniat, nec relinquet bonos mares, ſed tempori aprabit omnia : que 
zmperitt faciunt, & luxurioſi, faciet, ſed non eodem nodo,nec e0- 
dem propoſito:: multa ſapientes faciunt qua homines (ynt, non. qu4 
ſapientes, A wiſe man will doe that which himſelfe will not allow, 


good 
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\ and manners, but accommodate all things to the time; what v#n- 


hilfull and diſſolute perſons doe,that will he doe, but not in the ſame 
manner, or to the ſame purpoſe, Many things wiſe men doe as they 
are men, but not as wiſe meu, He will carie lumſeltein things 
and actions as Cicero in words, who ſaid, I leaue the vie or 
cuſtome of ſpeech to the people, and obſerue the true ſcience 
and knowledge of words : Loquendum & extra vivendum ut 
multi, ſapiendam ut panci:We muſt ſpeake and carie our ſelyes out = 
wardly s the greater uumber,andbe wiſe with the ſmaller. Some 
few examples hereof,and firſt of things of letſe moment. In all 
humilicie I rake off my hat, and keepe my head vncouered be- 
fore my ſuperior, for ſo doth the cuſtome of my countrey re- 
quire z but yct I willnot leane to tudge,that the cuſtomeot the 
Eaſt is farre better, to ſalute and doe reuerence, by laying the 


; hand vpon the breſt, without vncouering the head, to the pre- 


judice of our health,& other inconueniences,. Contrariwiſe,if I 
were in the Eaſt, would cake my repaſt,fitting vpon the earth, 
or leaning on the elbow,orhalte lying looking vpon the table 
ſide-wayes as they doe there, and as our Sauiour with his 
Apoſtles did vie to doe, recumbentibus, diſcumbentibus : and 
yet I would not ceaſe to 1udge, that the manner offitting vp. 
right at table, our faces towards it, as the cuſtome 1s here, 
is more honeſt, more fit, and commodious, Theſe examples 
are of ſmall weighr, and there area thouſand the like: let vs 
take another of better importance. .I will and I yeeld my 
conſent that the dead bee interred and left to the mercie of 
che worme, of rottennelle and ſtench, becauſe it is now the 
common cuſtome almoſt euery where ; but.yet I will not 
ceaſe to judge, that the ancient manner of burningthem, and 
gathering their aſhes together, is more noble and more neat, 
tecommit and commend them to the fire, the excellenteſt 
element, enemic co putrefattion and ſtench, neighbour to 
heauen it ſelfe, a ſigne of immorralitic, a ſhadow'of the di- 
unity, and whereof the vſe is properand peculiar vnto man, 
rather than to the earth, which 1s the ordure, lees, dregs 
ofthe 'elements,-the ſinke of the world, the mother of cor- 
ruprion, and to the wormes which is the extremeſt igno- 
minie 'and horror, and ſo to couple and handlealike a man 


and a beaſt, Religion it ſelfe teacheth and commandeth to 
R 4  _ diſpoſe 
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diſpoſe after this manner of all chings, as of the Paſchall lambe 
which might notbecaten, and (where popery bearerh ſway) 
the conſecrated hoſt, and diuers the like ; why then ſhould nor 
the like reſpe& be had of our bodies ? What can a man doe 
thatis more diſhonorable co the bodie, than co caſt it into the 
earth there co corrupt ? Ic ſeemetch ro me-to be rhe vitermoR 
puniſhment that can be inflicted vpon infamous perſons and 
hainous offenders, and that che carcaſes of honeit and hong. 
rable men ſhould be handled wich better reſpe&t, Doubtlelſe 
of all che manners in diſpoling of dead bodies, which may be 
reduced co fiue, thar 1, to commirthem to thetoure elements, 
and che bowels of wilde beaſts, the vileſt, and baſcſt, and moſt 
ſhamefull is rointerre them, the molt noble and honorable to 
burne chem. Againe, I will and conſent, that chis my Wiſe man 
in things naturall be modeſt, char hee hide and couer thoſe 
parts and a&tions that are called ſhametull, diſhonorable; 
and he that ſhould doe otherwiſe, I would deceſt, and thinke 
hardly of him, becauſeir is almoſt-che cuſtome of che whole 
world 5 but yet] will neuercheletle thar hee 1udge that ſimply 
in themſclues, and according to nature, they are no more 
ſhamefull than the noſe or the mouth, to drinke and to eat: 
Nature, that is, God, hauing made nothing ſhameful};bur iris 
for anocher cauſe, not from nature, that 15 co ſay, from the e 
nemie of nature, which 1s (1nne, Divinitie alſo more chaſte 
. than Philoſophierelleth vs, that in entire nacure, nor yer alte- 
red by the ftane of man, theſe parts and actions were nor 
ſhametull, for then ſhame was. nar, it is the enemie of nature, 
chetruitofimne,” I conſeat ro apparell my ſelfe like thoſe of 
my countrey and profefſion,and1t I had beene borne in thoſe 
countries where they goenaked, I would haue gone ſo too; 
bur yer þ ceaſe not to 1adge; that neither of the rwo faſhions is 
very good ; and if weretochuſe, and ordaine, | would chuſe 
a faſhion indifferent, betwixt- bath, our of - choſe countries 
wherethey couerthemſelues with one onely and ſimple coue- 
ring;light and caſte enough, withour faſhion, or coſt ; for our 
manner ofartiring 1s nor good, yea worſe than to goe naked, 
to be fo faſt wrapped. and bound, with ſuch a mulcicudeand. 
varietie of coucrings of diners {tuffes, euen ro the number of 


foure, five, (ix, one vpor, another; and whereof ſome'are 
double, 
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* double, that chey hold vs preft and packt vp with ſo many 
ties, binding, burnings { nor to ſpeake of thar diflolute and 


t abominable excetſe condemned by all good lawes ) that wee 
c can hardly ſtirre our ſelues in them, I will content my ſelfe 
E with theſe examples, Theſeifeſame a man may ſay of all Jawes, 
cultomes, manners, and of that which is de fatto, and much 
| 


more of opinions, and that which 1s de iure, 
If any man ſhall ſay that I haue judged amille in theſe ex- 46- 
awples, and that generally, if libertie be giuento judgeof all Avobiedion, 
things, the ſpirit will wander andloſe it ſelte, filling and fur- 
niſhingit ſelte with follies and falſe opinions 3 I anſwereto the 
firſt, which touchech men particular, tharit js very eaſie to 
errein finding the truth in all cheſe inſtanees,and yetir1s ouer- 
boldnelle to accuſe any man z forit is as much as if hee ſhould 
fay,that a man knowes where and whatthe truth isin things, 
which who can perfe&ly know or judge of ? Now not to finde 
thetruth, is not to indge amulle ; to iudge amille, i5 to weigh, 
and ballance, and compare amitle, that is to ſay, notto exa- 
mineche reaſons, and to-ponder them according to the firſt 
and vniverſall nacure, ( boch which chough a man doe, yet it 
followech not that he muſt needs finde outthe truth, ) Now 
Ibelecue nothing chatis but limply athrmed, if it benor Jike- - 
wiſe proued.; bur if any man by contrary reaſons. more ſtrong 
and forcible ſhall make good-whar he faith, of all others he 1s 
thewelcomeſt man vato me, and che man I looke for ; for op- - 
politrons and contradiftions well vrged, and with reaſon, are 
thetrue meanes to exerciſe this iudging office, had neuer 
ſerdowne theſe opinions, but rhacT looked that fome one or 
other ſhould abrogare them,and he]peme to becter,and to an- 
fwer more cffefually, and co rhat generall obieQion of the - 
dangerthar rhere is un this libertie, -belides that which hath 
beene ſpoken, and ſhall more expreſly be-ſaid inthe third lef- 
ſonof Wiſdome and Chapter following, thattherule' which 
we ought to-hold in iudging, andinall chings,is nature,natu- 
rall and vniucrſall reaſon, following. which a man can neuer 
erre, Sce here the orher member- of chis judicious 1ibertte 
Which we are about ro handle, which will furniſh vs with are- 
medieagainſtchisprecended danger, | 
- The other pointofthis lord-like libertie of ſpirir, isan- 11 5 + 
| difterencic.. 
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differencie of taſte, and a deterring of a ſetcled reſolution: 
whereby a wiſe man conſidering coldly and without paſſion 
all things,as is ſaid,is not obſtinace, doch not ſwearegtye, binde 
himſelte ce any opinion, keeping himſelfc alwaies readie to 
receiue the truth, or that which ſeemes to him to have bef 
ſemblance of truth, and ſaying in his inward and ſecret iudpe. 
ment, that which our ancients were wont to ſay in their out. 
ward and publike, ra viderwr, it ſeemerh ſo, there is great 


- appearance of truth on this ſide; and ifany man doe contradig 


and oppoſe himfelte, with patience he 1s ready to vnderſtand 
the contraric reaſons,and to receiue them finding them more 
ſtrong and betcer; and when he hath-heard what he can heare, 
he ſtill chinkerh chat either chere 1s, or may be better, though 
as yer it appeareth nor, This dilation and putting off of 
mans iudgement isfounded fir{t ypon thoſe propoſitions ſo 
much celebrated among the wiſe, That thereis nothing cer- 
taine, that we know nothing, thatthere is nothing in nature 
but doubr, nothing certaine but incertainty, Solums certum, 
»thil efſe certi, hoc unum ſcio, quod nihil/cio ; The only thing cer- 
taine ts ,that nothing ts certaine,this one thing know 1,that I know 
zothing ; That ofall things 2 man may diſpute alike, that wee 
doe nothing butſearch, enquire,and grope after appearance, 
Scimus nihil, opinamur veriſimilia'; We know nothing, andim- 
gine likglihoods 3 Thatverity is nota thing of our owne inuen. 
tion andpurchaſe,and when irycelds it ſelte into our hands, we 
have nothing 1n our ſelues whereby we may challenge it,poſ- 
ſelle 1t,or afſure our ſelues of it 5 That truth and falſhood enter 
into vs by one and the ſame gate, and there holdche ſameplare 
and credit, and maintaine themſelues by the ſame meanes; 
That there is no opiruon held by all, or currant in all places, 
none that 15 not debated and diſputed, that hath not another 
held and maintained quite contrarie vnto it; That all things 
haue two: handles and two viſages, andthere is reaſon for all, 
and there is not any that hath not his contrarie, it is of lead, it 


turneth and accommodatech it ſelfe to whatſoeuer a man will 


haue it: To be ſhort, it is the doctrine and prattiſe of all the 


wiſeſt, greateſt, and moſt noble Philoſophers, who haue made 


profeſſion of ignorance, doubting, enquiring,ſearching. O- 


thers notwithſtanding they haue/beene dogmariſts, and affir- | 


mers, 
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- mers, yet it hath beene of geſtures and words only, and thae 


co ſhew how far they could wade in the purchaſe and ſearch 
ofthe truth, 2uam dotti fingunt magis quam norunt, Whith the 
larned rather imagine, than know : giuing vato all chings no 
other nor ſtronger title , than probabilitie and true likelj- 
hood,and handling them diuerſly,ſomerimes with one viſage 
and in one ſenſe, ſometimes in another, by problemaricall 
queſtions, rather enquiring than inſtruting, and many times 
thewing that they ſpeakenort in earneſt, butin ſport and forex- 
eciſe, Nontam 1d ſenſiſſe quod dicerent quam exercere ingenia 
materie difficultate voluiſſe videntur, They will (ceme not [6 
much to thinke what they ſay, as to exerciſe their wits with the 
dificultie of the matter, ' And who will beleeue that it was the 
purpoſe of P/ato to tie men to his Common-wealth and his. 
Idees,of Pythagoras to his numbers,of Epicxrm tohis Atomes, 
orto giuethem for currant coine? They tookepleaſureto ſo- 
lcetheir ſpirtcs with pleaſant and ſubtile inventions, Pue ex 
ingenso fiuguntur,non ex ſcientiaviwhich they rather faigne wit- 
ty, thay know skilfully, Sometimes likewiſe they have ſtudied 
fer difficulty, to couer the vanity of their ſubie&, and co 
employ the curiolity of their ſpirits, And Ari/forle the moſt 
reſolute of all the xeſt,the Prince of dogmariſts,and perempro- 
rieaffirmers, the god of pedantics, how often hath he beene 
croſt in his opinions, not knowing what to refolue in that 
point of the ſoule, wherein he 1s almoſt alwates vnlike to him- 
{elfe, and in many other rhingy more baſe, which he knew nor 
how to finde or vnderſtand, ingenioully confeſling ſomerimes 
the great weaknes of man infinding and knowing the trath, 

They that haue come after, ofa pedanricall and prefump- 


tuous ſpirit, who make «r:/fotle and others lay whar they Obiefts, 


pleaſe, and are more obſtinate in their opintons'than eucr 
they were, diſauowing thoſe for diſciples rhatfainr in their 
opinions, hate & arrogantly condemne this rule of wiſdome, 
this modeſtie, and academicall ſtayedneſle, glorying in their 
abftinate opinions, whether they be right or wrong, louing 
better a heady froward affirmer againſt cheir owne opinions, 
and againſt whom they may cxerciſe their witand $kill, rhan 
a modeſt peaceableman, who doubteth and maketh ſtay of 
his iudgement, againſt whom their wies are dulled, chat - co. 
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ſay, afoolethan a wiſe man ; like ro women, who loue better 
co be contradied, ecuen with 1niurie, thanthat a man either 
our of the coldnellc of his nature, or contempr, ſhould ſay ng. 
thingto them, whereby they imagine they are cither ſcorneq 
or condemned, wherein they ſhew cheir 1niquitie, For why 
ſhould irnot be aslawfull co doubr, and conlider of things ag 
doubtfull, nor determining of any thingzas it's to them to af. 
firme 2 Why ſhould ic nor belawtull ingenuoullyto confelſe 
that which a man knoweth not, (incein verity he knowcrhir 
not, and to hold in ſuſpence that which he 1s not allured of, 
and againſt which there are many reaſons and oppolicions ? 
It iscercaine according ro the.ppinion of the wilelt, that we 
are ignorant of. much morethan we know, thatall our know. 
ledge is, theleſler part, andalmoſt nothing, in regard of that 
we know not: the cauſes of our ignorances areinfinite, and 
both in reſpe& of the things themſclues either too farrefrom 


Vs, or too Necre, too great,or too little, too durable,or not dy. 


rable enough, perperually changing, and in reſpe&of ow 
{clues, and the manner of knowing them, which as yet is not 
ſufficiently learned, And that which we thinke we know,ye 
know not, neither can weholditwell, for wich violenceitis 
got from vs, and if it may not be gotten becauſe our obſlina- 
cicih opinion isſtrong, yet weare.contended with,and much 
troubled. Now how ſhould we be capable to know moreor 
lefle, ifwe growreſolute in our opinions,ſertle and repoſcour 
ſeluesin cercaine things,and in ſuch manner,that we ſceke no 
farther, nor examine any morethat which we thinke ro-hold? 
T hey thinke this ſuſpenſion a ſhame and a weaknelle, becauſe 
they know not what itis, and they perceiuenot that the grea- 
teſt men that are hauc made profeſlion thereof*; they bluſh, 
and haue not the heart freely to ſay, I know nor, ſo much are 
they polletſed wich the opinion and preſumption of ſciences 
and they know not that chere is a kinde of ignorance and 
doubt,morelearned,and morecertain,more noble and gene- 
rous,than all their ſcience and certainty. This is that that hath. 
made Socrates ſo renowned and held forthe wiſeſtman : Its 
the ſcience of ſciences, andthe fruit of all our ſtudies s Ic 184 
modeſt, mildc, innocent, and hearty acknowledgement of the 
myſticall height of truch, and of che pouertic of our humane 
i —__ condition 


condition full of darknefſe, weaknel; e,vncertainty,copitationes 
mortalium timide,incerte adinventiones noſtre ; Den: novitcogi- 
tationes hominum quoniam vane ſunt, Mans thoughts are feare- 
full, and our inuentions uncertaine : God knowes the thought of 
man how vaine it rs, Here I would tell you, that I cauſed to be 
oraucn ouer the gate of my little houſe whichl built at Con- 
dom in the yeare 1600 this word, 1 kyow not, _ 

* But they will needs thatwe ſubmit our (clues in all duty 
tocertaine principles,which 1s an vniult tyrannie, I yeeld my 
conſent,that a man employ them in all judgement, and make 
vſcofthem , bur yer not ſo as that a man may nor ſpurne a- 
gainſt them,for againſt chat opinion I oppoſe my ſelte. Who 
is heinthe whole world, that hath righe co command, and 
giue lawes to the world,to ſubie the ſpirits of men, and ro 
give principles, which may beno more examined, that a man 
may no more denie or doubt of, but God himſelte the ſoue- 
_ ſpirit, and true principle ofthe world, who is onely to 
be 
totriall and oppoſition, and it 15 weaknes to ſubzeour ſelues 
vato it, If they will that I ſubmit my ſelfe to principles,I will 
fayto them as the Curat ſaid to his pariſhioners in a matter 
of time,and as a Prince of ours to the Secretaries of this age in 
a point of religion, Do you firſt agreeto theſe principles,and 
then I will ſubmit my ſelfe vnto them, Now there 1s as great 
doubt and diſpute in tlie'principles, as inthe concluſions,in 
the Theſes, as inthe Hypotheſes, whereby thetreare ſo many 
ſts among them, thatifI yeeld my ſelfe to theone, Ioffend: 

allthereſt, They fay likewiſe, tharit is agreat afflition nor 
tobe reſolued, to remaine alwaies in doubt, yea, thatit 1s a- 
matter of difficultte for a'man to continue1ong in that ſtare, 
They haue reaſon to ſay it, for they finde it ſo 1n themſclues, 
being the propertie of fooles, and weake minds, of preſump- 
tuous fooles, paſſionate and obſtinate in certaine opinions,. 
who condemneall others, 'and although they be ouercome, 
never yeeld themſclues, vexing and putting themſelues into 
choler, neuer acknowlecging any reaſon, It they beconftrai-- 
nedro change their opinions, being altered, they are as reſo- 
lute and: obſtinate in theirnew as they were before in their 
fiſtopinion, not. knowing howto hold any thing without: 
ns ey __— OI OO | palſion,, 


elecued becauſe he faich it? All other things are ſubiet 
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paſſion, and neuer diſputing to learne and findethetrith, big 
ro maintaine that which they haue ſworne and bound them. 
ſcluesvnto, Theſe kinde of people know nothing , neither 
know they what it is to know, becauſe they thinke to know 
and to hold the truth in their. ſlecuc : [Becauſe thou thinkef 


lob. 9. thou ſeeſt, thou ſceſt nothing, ſaith the Door oftruth to the 
gloriousand preſumptuous man ; Siqus exiftimer ſe ſcire ali. 
2,Cor.8. quid nondum cognovit quemadmodum oporteat enm ſcire : He 


that thinkes he knowes ſomething, kyowes not yet what he ought 
to know, .It is fic that. weake men. that haue not ftrength tg 
keepe themſclues vpright vpon heir feet, be kept vp with 
props, they cannor liue but in bonds, nor maintaine them. 
{clues free,a people borne to (eruitude, they feare Bug-beares, 
or thatthe Wolfe will eat them if chey be alone, -Bur in wiſe, 
modeſt, and ſtaied men ir is quite contrary, the ſureſt hay and 
moſt happic eftate of the ſpirit,which by. this meanes keepeth 
it ſelfe irme,vpright, conſtant, inflexible, alwaies free andto 
it ſclfe : hoc hiberiores & ſolutiores ſumns,quia integra nobt ju- 
dicands poteſtas manet : Herein we arefree,becauſe in onr ſelue 
we haue twll power toindge, Itis a very ſweet, peaceable, and 
pleaſant ſoiorneor delay, where a man fearcch not to faileor 
muiſcount himſelfe, wherea manis'in the calme, vnder couett, 
andout of danger of participating ſo -many errours produced 
-by the fantafie ofman,and whereofthe world is full of entange 
ling himſelfein complaints, diuiſions, diſputes, of offending 
_diuers parts,.of belying and gainſaying his owne beleefe, of 
_changing,repenting,and readuiſing himſelfe.. For how often 
hath time made vs ſee that wee haue beene deceiucd in our 
thoughts, and hath enforced vs to change our opinions ? To | 
be briefe,. ic.is to-keepethe minde in peaceand tranquillit, 
farre from-agitations and vices, which procced from that 0- 
pinion of{cience which we thinke to haue.in things; forfrom 
thence doe ſpring pride, ambition, immoderatedelires, obſtt 
-Nacicin opinion, .preſumption, loue of noueltics, rebellion, 
diſobedience: from whence cometroubles, ſes, herelies, ſe 
ditions, but from men fierce, obſtinate, and reſolute in opint- 
on? notfrom Academiques,neuters,modet, indifferent ſtat 
ed,that isco ſay,wiſe men, Morcouerlet me tell therw,that-itis 
. athing that.doth more ſeruice to pictic, religion, andQdiuine 
ES — , Oo - operation, 
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»peration,than any thing whatſocuer, I fay ſeruice as well in 
the generation and propagation, as the conſcruationthereof, 
Diunicy, yea the myſtical} parc thereof, teacherh vs, that well 
to prepare our ſoules for God and thereceiuing of his holy 
| ſpirir, WE muſt emprie, cleanſe, purifiechem, and leauerhem 
naked of all opinion, beleefe, atteion ;' make them like a 
white paper,dead to ir ſelfe and to the world, that God mighr 
live and worke in it,driuc away the old maſter,to cſtabliſk the 
new ; Expargate vets fermentum, exuite veterem hominem : 
Purge the old lemen, and put off the old man. So tharit ſeemeth; 
thacto plant and- eſtabliſh Chriſtianitie among Infidels, or 
miſ-bclecuing people, as in theſe dates ins Chira, it were a ve- 
ry excellent anerhod to. begin with theſe propoſitions and - 
perſwaſions ; T hat all the wifdome of the world 1s but vanity 
and leaſing, Thar che world is wholly compoſed, torne, and 
vilified with the forged phancaſticall opinzons of cuery pri- 
uxe mans braine-: That God hach created man to know the 
truth, but that he cannot know it of himſcife, nor by any hu- 
manemeanes-; And, That it is neceſſarie-that God himſelfe, 
 inwhofeboſome it refideth, and who hath wrought a delire 
thercofin man, ſhould-reucalc it ashe doth, Bur, That the 
better to prepare himſclfe for this revelation, man muſt firft 
renounce tb chaſc away all opinions and beleefes, wherewith 
theſpirit 1s already anticipated and beſotred,and preſent him: 
ſelfe white, naked, and ready torecemenrt. Hauing well bea- 
ten and gained this point, and tnade men as it were Acade- 
micks and Pyrronians, it is necellary that we propoſe the + 
principles of Chriſtianity as ſent from heauen, brought by 
the Embaſſadour and -perfe& mellenger of the diuinity; au- 
thoriſed and confirmed in his time by ſo many marucllous 
proofes and authenticall teſtimonies, So thar we ſee thar this 
mnocent and'modeſt delay from reſolution, is-a great meanes 
to true piety, not only to recciue it, as hach beene ſaid, butto 
preſerue it, for with it there neuer arc herelies,. and feleted 
paricular extrauagant opinions. An Academicke or Pyrrho- 
2!4n was neucr hereticke, they are things oppclite, Jr may be 
ſome man will ſay that he will neuer be-cither good Chriſtian 
or Catholike, becauſe he will as well be a neuter and irreſolute 
mn the one, as the other, This is to vnderſtand gs" 
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which hath beene ſpoken, becauſe chereis no delay tohq 
made, nor place to iudge, nor liberty in that which concee. 
nech God, bur we muſt ſuffer him to put and engraue thy 

' Which pleaſech him, and noneother, I haue made here a di, 
reſſion for the honour ofthis our rule againſt ſuch as cont, 
dic it. Let vs now returne tothe matter, | 
+ Afeer theſe two, to iudge ofall, to beſlowin determining, 
3.Tbethxdd there commeth inthe third place, the vniuerſality of ſpirit, 
part,univerſality whereby a wiſe man taketh a view and entreth into conſiderz. 
of ſpirit. tion of the whole Vniuerſe,heis a citizen ofthe world like 54. 
crates, he containeth in his affeQion all humane kinde, he 
walketh chrough all, as if they were ncere vnto him, heſecth 
likethefunne,with an equall,ſettled, and indifferent regard as 


courſes of things, not changing himſelfe,but alwaies continy- 
ing one and the ſame, which is a livery of the diuinity,and; 
high priuiledge of a wiſe man, who is the image of God vpon 
earth. Magna & generoſares animum humanus,nnllos ibs pont ni 
ſs commune; &- cuns Deo terminos patitur, Non idem ſapientem 
qui cateros terminos includit, ona illi ſecula ut Deo ſervint, 
Nullum ſeculum magnis ingenys clauſum, nullum non cogitation 
perummmtempus. Duan naturale in immenſunm mentem ſua 
extendere,in hoc anaturaformatus homo ut paria dys velit,acſe 
in ſpatium ſunm extendat,” Great and generous ts the minde of 
wan; it endureth no bounds, but ſuch as belong to God himſelfe, 
The ſame hold:th not a wiſe man,which includeth all other things, 
eAll times obey him as God himſelfe, No times are hid from great 
wits,nor any n0t ſubieft to their thoughts, It is natarall for mans 
minde to reach beyond the moone, wherein nature hath framedin 
02841 4 defere to be equall to the Gods,and to extend himſelfe ta his 
greatnes, The moſt beaucifull and greateſt ſpirits are the more 
yniuerſall, - as the more baſe and blunt are the more particu: 
lar. Itisa ſottiſh weakeneſle to thinke that a man muſt be- 
leeue, doe, liucin all reſpects as at home in his owne village 
and country, or that the accidents that fall out here, con- 
cerne andiare common with the reſt of the world, A fool, if 
a min tell him chat there are diuers manners,cuſtomes, laws, 
opinions, contrary to theſe which he ſeethin vic, eitherhe 


will nor belecue chem,and ſaich chey arc fables,or _— 


froma high watch-tower all the changesand interchangeable | 


\ 


OO, of fpiritbothiniudgement and will,evc. a9: 
ly refuſech and condemneth chem as barbarous, ſo partiall is 
he, and ſo much enthralled withthoſe his municipall man- 
ners ; which he accounteth the only true, naturall, vniuerſall. 
- "Every man callerh chat barbarousthar agreeth nor with his pa- 
| Jat and cuſtome, and it ſeemeth that wee haue no other touch 
| oftructh and'reaſon, than the example and the 7dea of the opi- 
| nions and cuſtomes of that country where we line, Theſe kind 
of people iudge of nothing, neithercan they, they are ſlaues 
torhacthey hold,aſtrong prevencion and anticipation of opi- 
nions doth wholly potletſe chem, they are ſo beſotted, that 
they can neither ſay, nor doe otherwiſe. Now partialitic is 
an enemic tolibertie, and ouer-ruleth the minde already tain- 
ted and preoccupated with a particular cuftome,that it cannot 
iadge aright of others ; an indifferent man judgech all chings. 
He that 1s faſtned to one place, is baniſhed and depriued from 
all others, The paper that is blurred with another colour, is 
no more capable of any other, 'whereas the white is fit to re- 
ceiucany. A Tudgethar heares a cauſe with a preiudicate opi- 
| nion, and incltneth to one part morethan to another, cannot 
\ſ beaivſt, vpright, and true iudge. Now a wiſe man mult free 
himſelfe from this brutiſh blockiſhnes,and preſent vnto him- 
ſelfeas in a table this great image of our mother nature in her 
entire maieſty,marke and conſiderher1n a realme,an empire, 
yea in this whole viſible world, as in the figure of a ſmall 
point,and therereade that generall and conſtant varieriein all 
things,ſo many humors,iudgemenr, belecfes,cuſtomes,lawes; . 
ſo many alcerarions of ſtates, changes of fortune; ſo many vi- 
Qtories and conqueſts buried and forgotten, ſo many pomps 
and preatneſſes vaniſhed,as it they had neuer beene, Hereby a 
man maylearne to know himſclfe,toadmirenorhing,to think 
nothing new, or ſtrange, to ſettle and reſolue himlelfe in all 
things. For the better attaining of chis vniuerſall ſpirit, this 
generall indifferencie, wee are ta conſider theſe foure or fiue 
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The great ihequality and difference of men in their nature, x 
forme, compolicion, whereof we haue ſpoken, 

The great diverſity of lawes, cuſtomes, manners,religions, 2 


opinions, whereof ive. will ſpeake hereafter, * 
The divers opinions,reaſons,fayings of Philoſophers tou- 2 
9 ching 
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ching vniticand pluralicie, che ccernitie and temporalitje, the 
beginning and end, che durance and continuance, the ages 
eltaces, changes, and incerchangeable cauſes of che world and 
the parts thereof, The Egyptian priefts told Herodorm that 
fince cheir firſt King (whici was aboue cleaen thouſand yeery 
before,the picture and ſtatue of whom, and of all that ſuccee- 
ded him, they thewed hi:n drawne co che life) the Sunne had 
changed his courſe foure runes, The Challeansmrche time of 
Dio2dvrus (as he ſaich) and Cicero, had a regiſter of (euen hun. 
dredthouſand yeeres, Platoſaith, they of the citie of Sar; had 
memorials in wri:ing of eight chouſand yeeres, and chatthe 
citie of Athens was builc a rhouſand yeeres before the {aid 
Citic of Sas, Zoroaſter, Plie, and orhers haue athrmed, thac 
Socrates lived (ix thouſand yeeres before the time of Plaro, 
Somehaue ſaid, chat che world hath beene from all ecernitie, 
mortal], and growing and being againe by interchangeable 
courſes. Ochersand che more noble Philoſophers, haue held 
the world for a god, made by another god greater chan jt, or 
as Platoauerreth, and othersargue fromche motions clicreof, 
thatirisa crearure compoſed ot a bodieand of afoule, which 
ſoule lodging in the centre thereof, diſperſerh and ſpreadeth 
irſelte by mulicall numbers into thecircumference, and parts 
thereof, the heauen, the ftarres, compoſed of bodies andof a 
ſoule, morcall by reaſon of their compolicion, -nnmorral} by 
the decreeatid determination of the Creator, Plar- {aith,that 
the world changeth countenance in all refpeRs :that thehea- 
uen, the itarres, the funnechangeand quirealter by turnes 
their motion, in ſuch ſort, -thar that which was firſt 1s laft,the 
\ Eaſtis made the Weltz and according-to the ancient and molt 
anthenricall opinion, and of the more famous fpirits,ivorthy 
che greatnelſeotGod,and tounded vpon reaſon,there are ma- 
ny worlds, 1-{o much thacthere is no:hing oneand onely in 
this worldzalt kindsare multiplied inmumber;whereby it (ce- 
meth not to haue ſemblance of truth, that God hath madethis 
onely worke, without companion, 'andthara}l is:concluded 
in this one r-dividinm zrarche lent Diuimiie ſaith; that God 
cout make manyy and infinite worlds; for if he:could make 
no more but this one viſible,” his powerſhould be finite, be+ 
caufethe world 1s ſuch; tet. anoioifo ant! P 
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By that which wee haue le:rned of the diſcouerie of the 
new world, the Eaſt and Welt Indies, we ſee firſt thatall our 
ancient writers hane beene deceived, thinking to haue found 
the meaſure of the habicable earth, and to haue comprehen- 
ded the whole Co/wographie, except ſome ſcattered [lands, 
doubting of che Aztipodes : for now behold another world,al- 
moſtfuch as ours 1s, and charall vpon firme land inhabiccd, 
peopled, politikely goucrned, diltinguiſhed byrealmes, and 
Empires, beaurified with cities, thatexcellin beautie, great- 
nelle, opalencie, all choſe Afra, Africa, Exrepe, many thous 
ſand yeeres agoe : And who doubreth but that intimehere- 
after there will be diſcouered divers others ? If Proloray and 
other our ancient Writeps haue beene hererofore decejued, 
why ſhould noc he be likewiſe deceiued that athrmeth,that all 
isready found and diſcouered 2 Say it he that will, I will be- 
leeue him as I lift, | 
Secondly, we ſee that the Zones which were thought in- 
habirable by reaſon of their excelliue hear and cold, are ha- 
bitable. | | 
Thirdly, that in theſe new countries, almoſt all things 
which we ſo much cſteeme of here, and hold tharthey were 
firſtreuealed and ſent from heauen, were commonily belecued 
and obſerued (from whence they came, I will not ſ1y, who 
dares determine it? ) Yea many of them were in vic athou- 
ſand yecres before we heard any tidings of them, both in the 
matter of religion, as the beleefeof one onely man tize father 
of vs all, of the vniuerſall deluge,of one God, who ſometimes 
liued in the forme of a man vndcfiled and holy, of the day of 
Iudgement, thereſurreRion of the dead, circnnciiion like to 
thar of the lewes, and Mabnmet: Ardin the marter of poli- 
cie, as thatthe elder ſonne ſhould ſucceed in the inheritance, 
that he thac is exalted to a dignirie, loſeth his owne name and 
cakes anew, tyrannicall ſubſidies, armourics, tumblers, muſj- 
call inſtruments, all ſorts of ſports, Artillery,Printing. From 
all theſe diſcourſes we may eaſily draw theſe concluſions : 
Tharthis great bodie which we call the world, is not that 
which wee chinke and judge ir to bez That neither in the 
whole, nor parts thereof, it is alwayes the ſame,but jn perpe- 
tuall flux and reflux; Thar there is nothing ſaid, held, be- 
<2. lecucd 
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leeacd at one time and in oneplace,which is nor likewiſe ſaid 
held, belceucd 1n another, yea and contraditted, reproueg. 
condemned elſc-where, the ſpirirof man being capable of al 
things, the world alwaycs tumbling, ſomerme the ſame, 
ſomerimes diuers ; Tharall chings are ſercled and comprehen- 
ded in this courſe and reuolution of nature, ſubie@ro Increaſe, 
changing, ending, to the mutation of times, places, climats, 
heauens, aires, countries. And from theſe conclufiofFlce 
learne, to maricour ſelues,to ſweare to nothing, to admire,to 
trouble our ſclues ac noching 3 but whatſocuer ſhall happen, 
whatſocuer men talke of and crouble themſclues about, tore. 
ſolue vpon this point, chat it 15 the courſe of the world,thatir 
is nature that worketh theſe things ; but yer wiſely to prouide 
thatnoching hurt vs by our owne weaknetle and deieRion of 
minde. Enough is fad of this perfect liberty of judgement, 
eſtabliſhed by theſe three parts, to iudge of all, to judge no. 
thing, to be vniuerſall, wherein I haue cherather inſiſted, be- 
cauſe I know thariepleaſeth notthe palatof the world, iris 
an enemie to pedanterie as well as wiſdome, bur ic is afaire 
floure or ornament of wiſdome, which preſerueth vs from 
two contrarie rockes,whereon the vulgar forrdoe commonly 
loſe chemſelues, thatis to.fay, from being heady, opinatiue, 
ſhamefull gainſayers, repenters,mutable z and a man maintai- 
nech himſelfe in a ſweet, peaceable, and aſſured modeſtie and 
great libertie of ſpirit, noble and magnificall vniuerſalirie. 
This isthat grear qualitie and ſufficiencie of Socrates, the Co- 
rypheus of the wile, by.che confeſſion of all, of whom iris ſaid 
as Platarchdiſcourſech, Thac heneuer brought forth, bufer- 
uing as a Midwife, he made others to bring torth. This is ve- 
ry neere, and in ſome ſenſe, thediſorder of the Pyrhontans,the 
neutralicie and ind:fferencie of the eAcademicks from whence 
proceedeth, not ro be aftoniſhedar any thing, not to admire 
any ching, the ſoueraigne goodof Pythagoras, the magnani- 
mitie of Ariftotle, 
Niu admirari, prope res eft una Numics 
 Solag, que poſſit facere, & ſervarebeatum, 
One thing, at nothing wonder vp to take, 
Ts it, that may you happy keepe and make. 
Iris aftrange thing that man will nor ſo much as tafte it, yea 
. Js 
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+. offended to heare ſpeech thereof, loueth better to continue 
a ſlaue,to runnefrom one part to another, than to be to hims 
ſelfe, co live ofhis owne, to be aboue all, and to paſſe equally 
chorow all. 5. Hath he not reaſon to crie with Tiberims,and 
frremore iuſtly, O bomines ad ſervitutem nati ! O men borne 
fofernitude, What monſter is this, to deſire to haucall things 
free, his body, his members, his goods, and nothis ſpiric, 
which neuertheletTeis onely borne vntolibertie? A man will 
willingly make benefit of whatſocuer is in the world, that 
comes from the Eaſt or the Weſt, for the good and ſeruice of 
his body, nouriſhment, health, ornament, and accommodate 
it all ynto his vie, but not for thetulture of his ſpirit, benefic 
and enriching, giuing his body the libertie of the fields, and 

holding has ſpirit in cloſe priſon, p" 
The other libertie which is of thewill, muſt likewiſe be in 


——— 
high eſteeme with a wiſe man. Wee ſpeake nor heere of the 2. Theſecond 
free will of man,according to the manner of Diuines : weſay, pI 
thata wiſe man to maintaine himſclfe inreſt and liberty, muſt Few 


manage his will and his affeQions, in giuing himſelfe and af- 
feting but few things, andthoſciult (tor the 1uſt are but few 
in number if a man 1udge wel)and that wichout violence and 
aſperitie, Thereenter aha into combat (or to ſpeake more 
mildly, there are tobe explicated and vnderſtood) two po- 
= and plauſible opinions in the world,the one teacheth to 
eready and willing in the ſeruice of another, to forget our 
ſelues for our neighbour, and principally for thc meale Ba. 
lique, in reſpe& whereof the particular isnot to be reſpected: 
theggher to cary our {clues courzgiouſly wich aQtiuitie, zeale, 
affeftion, He that doth not the firſt, is accuſed not to haue 
any charitie 3 He that doth nor the ſecond, ſfuſpeRed to be 
cold, not to be a friend,and not to haue tharzeale or ſufficiens 
ciethat hee ought, Some would haue theſe two opinions to 
preuaile beyond reaſon and meaſure, and there is not any 
thing which hath not beene ſpoken hereof : for the heads or : 
chieftaines many times preach things according to that vic 
for which they ſerue, not according as theyaare : And many 
times the trueft opinions are not the more profitable. And 
afterwards ſeeing we hold our ſelues roo much to our ſclues, 
and with atie too naturall, they would diftcaR vs and draw | 
S 3 Vs 
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vs along, as they that goe abourtto ſtreighcen a crooked flaffe, 
bend it as much more the contrary way, 

| Buccheſe opinions ill vnderſtood and ill taken, as they are 
by diners, bring wich chem iniuftice,trouble,paine,and much 
euill, as a man may ſec in choſe who backe-bite and detraq 
from. all, giuing themſclues co hire, and che ſeruice of ano- 
ther : They doenor onely ſuffer themgſclues to be caried, and. 
ſeaſed ypon, but they likewiſe thruſt chemſelues into allma, 
ters, as well into thoſe that concerne them not, ag thpſethar 
doe, as well into ſmall as great, and many times for no other 
cauſe, bur ro employ and buſie themſelues; 2 negorys ſunt ne. 
goty cauſa : That buſie thenalg Ines becauſethe 'Y would be bufie : 
And becauſe they cannot holdand ſtay themſelues, as if they. 
had no:hing to doc, wich and within themſelues, and tharfor 
want of inward, cl[cncia]l, proper and domeſticall affaires, 
they ſeeke and vadergoe thoſe that are ſtrange vnto them, 
They are good husbands and 'raget enough of their purſe, 
bu: prodigall of their ſoules, their liues, cheir time, attc&tion, 
and wills, che good hisbandry whereof is only proficable and 
commendable. And ifthey giue chemſclues. to any thing, it is 
with ſuch paſſion and violence, that they are no more their 
owne mcn, ſo wholly doe they engage and inſinuatethem- 
ſclues thereinto, Great men ſecke after ſuch people, that will 
grow into paſſion and kill themſclues for them,and chey allure 
them with faire promiſes and much Art, to win them vnto. 
themzand they alwayes fiude fooles enow that belecuecthem, 
but they chatare wiſe will take heed of chem, 

This is firſt vault, ic wholly croubleth the ſtate, drivega- 
way the reſt and Iiberrie of the ſpirit, Ir 1s, not to Cute 
which eucry oue ought to know, and by how many offices 
euery man 1s obliged vato himlſelte z whileſt chey ſecke to be 
officious and ſeruiceable to another, they are vniuſt to them- 
ſelues. We haue all buſinefſe enough wich and within our 
ſelves, and need not ſecke meanes to lo!e our {clues without, 
and to giue our ſe]ues vnto others: euery man muſt hold him 
to himſelfe,” He that knowes not how to Jive honeſtly,health- 
fully, and mercily,1$1Taduiſed,and takes an ilſandvnoaturall 
courſe, it he thinke to Jocir by ſeruing another. He mult af- 
f:& and tie himlelfe bur to afew things,and choſe ſt, 


ccond- 


- Secondly, this ſharpe intention and paſſionate affeion, 
rroubleth all, and hindereth the condutt of thoſe affaires to 
which hee ſo much giuerh Itrimſelfe ; as in a-precipitare paſe 
too much haſte makes a man ſtumble and enterfeare, znd fo 
flaies him whether he will, or no: Jpſa ſe velocitas implicar, 
wade feftinatio taraa eff : Qui nimium properat [erins abſelvit: 
Haſte makes wafte,and hinders it ſelfe: He that maketh too much 

ced diſpatcheth too late, So hkewiſe a man being drunken 


er no or —_— , s 
- with this violent Intention, he entangleth and fetrereth him-: 


ſelfe, commits many indiſcretions and wrongs, growes into 
hard conceits and ſuſpicions of ochers, becomes imparient jn 
crolle or ſlow occurrents that fall not out according to his 
owne delire : ſale cuntta miniſtrat impeties: Violence doth ns. 
thing well. This is ſeenenot onely in ſerious affajres, bur alſo 
vaine and friuolous, as in play, where heethart is carried with 
anardent thirſt of gaining, troubleth himſelfe, and the more 
hetroublech himſelfe,themore he loſech, He that walks mo- 
deracely,is alwayes with himſelfe,direQerh his buſinefle with 
better aduantage, and more ſuredly and checrefully : hee dif- 
ſembleth,applieth,deferreth all ro his owne leaſure,and as his 
occaſions ſhall fall out : if he chanceto be conuiced in a mat- 
ter, itis wichouttorment and affliction, being alwaycs ready 
for a new change : he alwayes marcheth with the bridlein his 
hand, feſtinat lente, 
"Thirdly, this violent affeftion infeteth and corrupterh 
£ven the 1udgement jt ſelfe : for following ong part and defi- 
ring the aduantage thereof, they wax mad'if they be contra- 
dited,at:rbuting'to their party falſe prajſes/and'condirions, 
ind to the contrary falſe accuſation ; interpreting all pro- 
E—_ and occurrents at their owne pleaſure, and.ma- 
ing them ſerue their owne delignements, All thatare of the 
contrary part, muſt needs be wicked and of contrary condi- 
tions, yea and they that ſpeake any 800d, or deſcry any good 
thing ir-chem;areJikewife ſuſpeRed to beof their part.Can ic 
notpoſſibly bethata man honeſt in all things elſe, or atleaſt 
in ſome thing, may follow a wicked perſon, maintainea wic- 
ked canſe ? It js enough that paſſion enforce che will, butthat 
tecary likewiſethe iudgement, and makethat a foole, this is 
too much: Itis He foacaiins and laſt partthat Thould alwaies 
—_—_— 
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maintaineit owneauthoritic ; and we muſt ingenuouſly, anq 


in good footh acknowledge the good that is in our aduerſy. 


ries, and the,cuill that is in choſe whom wee follow, The 
ground and foundarion of the controuerlie being laid aſide, 
we muſt keepe moderation and indifferencic, andout of the 
buſineſle it ſelte baniſh all choler, all diſconcent. And thus 
we ſee the cuills chat this ouer-great afteQion to any thing 
whatſocuer bringeth with it z of all, yea of goodnetle and wil. 
dome it ſelfe a man may haue too much, | 
Burfor a rule herein, wee muft remember, that the prin, 
ciple and moſt lawfull charge, that we hauc, is in euery man 
the conduR and guide of himſelfe, JT he reaſon why wee are 
here, is, that we (hould maintaificour ſelues in tranquillicie 
and libertie: And to docethis, the beſt remedie 1s,to lend our 
ſelues to others, and-co glue our ſclues to none bur to ow 
ſelaes,to take our affaires into our hands,not to place themin 
our hearts, to take buſinetſe vpon vs, but not incorporate 
chem into vs,to be diligent;not pathonate,notco tie ourſclyes 
bur to a few, but ratheralwayesto reſerue our felues vnroour 
ſtlues, T his counſell condemneth not choſe offices due to the 
weale-publike,to our friends,our neighbour, yea itiso farre 
from 1c, thac a wiſe man mult be officious and charicable, ap- 
phe. vnto- himſelfethe cuſtomes of other men.and the world, 

and the rather to doe it,he muſt contributeto publike ſociety 
thoſe offices and duties which concerne him. . 25 /ibs amicu 
eſt, hunc omnibas [cito eſſe amicun:HeThat 1 4 
7 a friend Foal. BytI require adouble moderation and d 
tion herein the one, that aman apply. nor himſelfe to all 
that 1s preſented vato him, but to rharwhich is uſt and ne- 
cellaric ; and that is nothard to be done: the other, that it be 
without violenceand trouble. He muſtdefireliccle, and chat 
lictle moderately ; bulie himſelfe little, and that peaceably : 
and in thoſe charges that he vndertakerh, employ Falls 
ſpeech, his attenctzons, his ſweatings, his meanes, and ifneed 
be, his bloud, hislife ; but yer without-vexation and-paſſion, 
keeping himſelfe alwayes.to himſelfe in health and rranquil- 
licie, A man may performe his durie ſufficiently wichour this 
ardencie, and this ſo great contention of will. And they de 
emlctues very much,that thinkethat abulinetle 13 as 
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well done, and there is. no.manner of affetion, if itbe. nor 
done with tempeſt, clamour andclacrer:forcomrariwiſeitis 
tharthat hindretch and croublerh the good guide and condut 
thereof, as hath beene ſaid. O how many.men hazard their 
lives cuery day 1n thoſe warres which no way concerne them, 
andchruſtchemſelues into the danger of that battell, the lotle 
whereof doth no way trouble their ſleepe: and all to the end 
they may notfaile in their dutie ! whilſt chereis anorher in his 
owne houſe, thar,dares nor enter the danger, orlooke the ene- 
micin the face,ismoreattected with the tJueof that warre, and 
hath his minde more troubled than the ſouldier that aducntu- 
xeth his blood and life 1n the field. 

Finally, wee muſt know how to diſtinguiſh and ſeparate 
our ſelues from our publike charges :.cucry one of vs plaiech 
two parts, two perſons ;z. the oneftrange and. apparant, the g- 
ther proper and cllentiall; wemuſt i the skinne from 
the ſhire, An actiue man will performehis charge, and yet 
withall not leauc to 1udge of the tollje,vice,deceitthatis there- 
in: hee will confarme himſelfe.to-cucty thing, becauſe the 
cuſtome of his couritrey, requireth it, it is profitable to the 


wele-publike: the world liues ſo, & therefore it muſt be done. . 


A-man muſt ſerue and make viſe of the world ſuch as he find- 


ehit; che meane time; he muſt likewiſe conlider it as a 
thing eſtranged from it ſelfe, know: howto! keepe and-catrie 


bimſelfe apart, and to communicate himſelfe ro his owne - 


ruſtie gaod, howſocuer things fall out with himſelfe.. 
SS OTTITENS \ Crap. ;11 I, FEY 
True and eſſential boneftie, the firſt and fſundamentall 


part of wiſdomes 


fs prepared and diſpoſed our ſcholar to wiſdome 


by theſe precedent; aduilements, ; thas;'is to ay, hauing 
purified and freed him from all .cuils, and. placed; him in a 
ood eſtace, of a full and vniuerſall libertie, to che end he may 
auea perfe&t-view, knowledge and power ouer all things 
(which js chepriuiledgeof awiſc and ſpirituall man : Spirits- 
als annie dyudicet ; The ſpiritual man-indgeth all things, ),it.is 


NOW - 


13 


2 
Maſques of 
bonefite, 
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now time to giue him:inſtruions and generall rules of vie 
dome. The two firſt ſhall be as preambles and foundaions 
whereof thefirſt and principall is honeſtie or probitie, F 
' Ir:wHl nor beperhaps, eny matter of difticultie, to make 
good this propofition, That honeſtic is'the firſt principall and 
tundamentall parc ofwiſdome: for all (whether in truth and 
good earneſt , or in outward ſhew, for ſhame or feare to ſay 
thecontrarie ) doe applaud it ; they alwayes honourit in the 
firlt place, confeſhng rhemſclues ſerutrours/and affeRionare 


followers thereof: bur 1t will coſt me fome labour to ſhew and 


perſwade, which is that true and efſenciall probitie we hierere. 
quire, For that which is in authoricie and credit, where. 
with.che whole world conteniteth ir ſelte, that which is only 
-knowne,/ſoughtfor, and'pollefled ( I alwaies except ſomefew 


- of the wiſer) is baſtardly, artificiall, falſe, and'counterfeit. 


Firft we know that many times we are lead and pricked for. 
ward to vertueand honourable a&tions, by wicked and con- 


demned meance, by default & naturall imporencie, by paſlien, 


and viceit ſelfe 3 chaltitie, ſobrierie, temperancie may be'in vs 
by reaſon of our corporall imberillitie; the contempt! of the 
world, patience in aduerſitie, conſtancie in danger, proceed 


_ 


many times from want of apprehenſion and judgement ; v4- 
lour, liberalicie; wfficerr From nbiconfederecon, pru- 


dence,from feare,from auarice: And how many beaurifull aQi- 


o!s hath preſumption and remeritie brought forth'? So that 
theattions of vertue are many.times no other but maſques, 
they carry the outward countenance, but they haue not che 
elſence ; they may very well betermed vertuous in conſidera- 


tion of another, and of the yiſage they cary outwardly andin 


publike, burtmtruth and wich theaor himſelfe they are no- 
thing ſo forit will appearcat the laſt, that profit, glorie, 
cuſtome, and gtherthe likeſtrange cauſes haue induced him 


rid brutifh ſ6ttiſhs 


Sometimies 'they arife'frome Rupiditic: 
nes; ahd therefore it is faid, thatwitdome and ſottiſh'ſrmpli- 
Citic doe meet in oneand theſame point, touching 'the bea- 
ring and ſuffering of humane aQiions!- Ic is then very dange- 
rous to tudge of the:probitic'or improbitie'of a-man'by his 


aQions.; wee muſt ſound him within; from what em" 
Oh ; thee 
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ſhion, -going ſometimes a ſlow paſe, ſomerimes' runnin 
maine A This vnequall rar proccedeth from this 
thatche outward occaſions which: moue and ſtirre them, dos 
cither piiftc them. vp, multiplic- and increaſe them, or make 
them luke-warmeanddeiett them, moreor lelſe like accidents, 
Quaerecipiunt magts ef minuc. 

Now _ mue honeſtic, which I _ in him _ will be 
wiſe; is-free, manly; and/ generous, pleaſant, and'cheeretull, 
cquall, viiiforme, and canflancpwhith marc eth with a yo 
paſs ſtatcly and haurice, going alwaies his owne way, neither 

ooking onthis (ide, or behinde him, without ſtaying or alte. 
ring his paſe, or gate forthe winde, che times, the occaſions, 
which are changed; 'bur:that 1s tot, meanein/1udgement and 
will, thats in the'foule, where honcſhe reſiderh-and hath it 
ſcat. For outward aQtions, eſpecially the publike haue ano- 


ther iuriſdiction, as ſhall be ſaid in his place : This honeftie [ 


will deſcribeinthis place, giuingyou firſt co vnderſtand, that 
following thedelignement of this booke declared in the Pre. 
face,] ſpeake of humane honeſtic-and wiſdomezas it is humane, 
whereby a man 1s called an honeſt man and a wiſey not of 
Chriſtian, though ir-the end I may chance to ſpeake a word 
or two thereof, 

The juriſdiion of this honeſtie 15 Nature, which bindeth 
eucry manto be, and to make himſelfe ſuchas he ought, that 
1s-to ſay, to conforme and rule himfſelfe according-vnto it, 
Nature1s together both a miſtris which enioynech and com- 
mandech- honeftie, and a Jawandinftruction which reacheth 
it vacovs; As touching the firſt, there is a naturall obligation 
inward and vniuerſall in euerymanto be honeſt, iuſt, vp- 
right; following the intention of his author and maker, A' 


man-ought nor to attend orſecke any other cauſe, obligation, 


inſtin&, or motive of this honeſtic ; and he can neuer know 
how to hauc a more iuſt 'and lawfull; more-powerfull, more 
ancient, it isaltogether as ſooneas himſclfe; borne with him- 
ſelfe. Euery man ſhould-be, or ſhould deſireto be an honelt 
man,becauſc he is a man, and hethat takes no careto be ſuch, 


- _ 


is a monſter, renounceth himſelfe;;: belieth; deftroyeth him- 
{ tm himſette; belt Rroyern N 
ſelfe, by right heisnomore ama, and in effe& ſhould deliſt 


og —— 


to be a man, Ir is necelſarie that Roneſtic grow inhim by 


himlſelic . 
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himfelfe, that is to ſay, by that inward inſtin& which God 


' hachpucin him, and not from any.other outwar | e 
_ any occalion,or induttion. A man wiltnor, our of auft 
= regular will,any Ting chat 1s depraued, orcorrupt, or 0- 
ther than ir owne nature requirerh, ic 1mpliecha contradiRti- 
on to delire or accept a thing, and nothing to care whether it 
be worth che caring for zaman would haueall his parts good 
and ſound, his bodie,his head, his eicshis rudgement, his mc- 
morie, yea his hoſe and ſhooes ; and why will he not likewiſe 
haue his wall, and his conſcience good, that is to ſay, be 
whollie good and ſound ? I will cherefore thathe be good, 
1 will firme and reſolucd ro! equity: and honeſty 
for chealoue of himſclte, and becauſe he is a+man, kiiowing 
thar he:can be no other, wichout the renouncing and deſtru> 
&ion of himſelte, and fo his honeſticſhali beproper, inward, 
effentiall, euen as his owne eſſence is vnto him, and he vnto 
himſelte. Ir muſt not chen befor any outward conſideration, 
and proceeding from wichout, what{ocuer it: bee, for" fuch a 
cauſe being accidencall and outward, may happen: to; faile, 
grow weake, and alter, and conſequently all that honeſty thar 
18 grounded thereupon, muſt doe the like, It he bean honeft 
man, for honour, or reputation, or other recompence, bein 
M17lolitarie place, where hchath no hope tofnwan, ke: 
either ceafech to be: honeft, or putteth ic in praiſe very cold- 
ly andnegligently,” If for feare of theJawes, magiſtrates, pu- 
ran : ecan deceiuethelawes,circumuent the Iudges, 
avoid or -diſproue the proofes, and hide himſelfe from:the 
knowledge o another, there is ancnd of his haneftie, And 
this honettie is but trale, occalioned, accidental and 'mitera- 
ble; and yer it is tharwhichis in authority and vic, no man 
knowes of any other,chere is nor an honeſt man, but ſuch as is 
enforced or inuited by fome cauſe,or occalionznemo gratts be- 
us eff: No man is freely good, Now I would- haue in this my 
wiſe man an efſenriall and inuincible-honeſtic, which depen- 
derh of it ſclfe,and ariſeth from ic oggneroot,and may as hard- 
ly beſeparated, and rooted out, as humanity ftroma man. I will 
thar he neuer conſenrvnco cuill,& though his honeſty be nor 


made knowen to any, yer it heknow himſelte, what.needs any 
more? Ifall the world bdidesſhould know 1t,ic isnocTiomuch : 
TM ——zaid 
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guid tibs. prodeft non habere ceuſtium , habenti conſtientian? 
Wy 77 70. ther that haſt a conſuience, not to haue awitneſſe of 
thy conſcience? And what though he receme no greatrecom 
pencefor it? For whar.may'it be thac concernerh himſo neere, 
as his owne properet[cnce? This were,not tocarc how bad the 
- horſe is, fo the ſaddle be faire, I will chen that theſe things be 
inſeparable, to. be, and to:confentro-lhiea man, to be, andyg 
be willing ro bean honeſt man. This:firft hath beene ſuffici. 
ently pretied: Ler'vs comero thefecond, 
WE -- Now che paterneandruleto be honeſt, i1sthis nature it ſelfe, 
Nature reach= which ab!ojutely requirech char wee be ſuch, it 18, [ ſay, this 
& boxeftie.  equitic and vniuerſallreafon which ſhincth in every one ofyz, 
Heewhichwarketh according to ir, worketh truly accordi 
roGod,for it15 God; or: at leaſt, his:firſt fundamentall- 
vniuerſall Jaw, which hath broughc it into, the world, and 
which [came firit trom God; for God and nature are in the 
world, as in aſtate, the king, theauchor and founder, and the 
fundamentall-Jaw which he hach made for che: prefcruation 
and 'goucrnmentvot the ſaid eftace. This 'isa lightningand 
ray of the diuinity,'a{treame and, dependance of the eternall 
law, which is God himſclte and his will : Quid :atwranif 
Dew, & aivina ratio-tott mundo, partibus ejmus mnſerta? What 
i natirre but God, and divine reaſon inſerted to the whole world, 
and all the parts thereof i” He-worketh alſo according to im- 
ſelfe, for he worketh according ro the ſterne, and animatedin- 
tin, which he hath wichin himſelfe moouing and flirting - 
him: andtohe.is an honeft man cſlentially, ard norby acct- 
dent andoccaſion ; for thislaw and lights eſſential ardnz 
turalſin vs, and therefore it is called Nature, and the law of 
nature, Heis alſo by conſequent an honeſt man, alwaies and 
perpecually , vniformly and equally ar all times and in all 
places : for this law of equity, and nacurall reaſon 1s perperu- 
all In vs, Ed:Gtum perpetuum, eAperpetuall edi, inuioJable, 
- which gan neuerbe cxririt mor defaced, Quan nec ipſa delet 
miguitas ; vermi corum non morietur; Which neither iniquity 
it ſclfemay deface ;_their worme ſpall nener die. Vniuerſall and 
conſtant in all things, and alwaiesthe ſame, equall vniforme, 
which neithertime nor place can alter nor diſguiſe, receiueth 
neither acceſlc nor hes 372 nor lcfſe, Subſtantia non reciptt 
mage 


mari of minus. hat ſeekelt thou clſewhere,cither law orrule 
inthe world ? What maya manſay or alleadge which thou 
haſt not about thee and within, ifthou wilt but teele-& harken 

n may ſay to thee, as to a bad debtor, who 


ro thy ſelfe ? Ama 
asked T5 what thedebt 1s, and will ſee the bill which hehath 


about him, Q#od perrs inrus haves hat thou dematdeſ tswiths 
'iathy ſelfe; Thou demandelt chat which theu haſt in chy.owne 
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boſome, Signatum eſt ſuper nos lumen valt us tui,Gentes naruras Pſal.q. 


liter que tegts ſunt faciint: oftondunt ops legts ſeriptumingordis 
bu ſus 5 lex ſcripta in corazbus noſtris. The light of thy copnte= 
nance ts ſealed inwvs. People naturally obſerus the law : theyſhew 
the worke of the law written in their hearts :the law is written in 
our bearts, The law of Moſes int his decatogne, is an owward 
aid publike copie,the law of the tweluetables, andtheRomane 
lw,the moralt intftructions of Diuines'and Philoſophers ,the 
2duiſements and counfels of Lawyers;the editsand ordinan- 
cesof Princes areno other but piety and particular pourtraics 
thereof: ſo that if chere be any law, that ſtrayeth the leaſt char 
may be from rhis firſt and original miſtris, itisamonſter,falf- 
hood, and error, To be briete, all the lawes of the world, are 
no other bur- copies and abftraRts brovght forth incoiudge- 


Roma, 1. 


Auguſt, 


meitt, againſt thee that holdeſt hidden theoriginall, and ma- | 


keft as if thou kneweſt it nog extinguiſhing as much as1n thee 
liech,this light, which em Fine ries wutin, Outveritatem 
| Deidetinent m injultitia, Who detatnethe truth of God in virigh- 
| tzonſneſſe, for thete tawes had neuer been publiſhed abroad, but 

becauſethat Jaw which was inward -whotly celeftzall & diuine, 
hath beene tao much contemned and forgoreen, Theſe are all 
'rivcrs, bur fach as neicher have fo much water, nor ſo pure as 
the ſource atid \inuifible founeane; which 1s within thee, if 
thou ſuffer ie nor to periſh, and to be loſt: þ fay, nor fo much 
water; Oam mwulta pictas, humanitas, tberdlit as, fides exiount, 
queextra- tabulas ſunt. Picty, humanity }Pliberahity and faith re- 
91120 any thinns that are netimthe tables. Othe miferablchv- 
neltic of formahits; whe hold chemfelues coithe words of the 
hw, and fothinkerhemſclues difcharged 1 How many duties 
arethere required bclides 2: Quan angwuſta innocentia' ad legens 
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7 
we muſt /ollow 
 Halnre, 


4 


extendethit ſelfe farther then the rule of the law, The' rule of our 
dutie is farre larger than chat of chelaw, which is neither {6 
ſtrong,nor ſoliucly,wicnetle this one thing, that well to vnder. 
ſtand, and Know their intention,to quit our [les of ambipy- 
Irie, difficulie, contrarietie,we mult bring them.tothe fource, 
and reentring into the inward part,put them tothetouch and 
ruleofnature: Animalegr ratio; Reaſon is the life of thelay, 
Behold chen an c{ſentiall, radical}, and tundamentall hone. 


\ ſie, ſprung}. in vs from ic owns. proper-roots by the ſeed of 
 tharvniuerſall reaſon which is inche {oule; -as the ſpring and 


ballancein a-clocke, as the naturall hear in the body, maintai. 
ning' it ſclfe of it ſelte. ſtrong and 1nuincible, whereby a man 
worketh according to God,according to. himſelfe,nature, the 
vniverſall order and policieof the world, quictly, (weetly and 
as. ſilently without noiſe, as a;ſhip that is nor driven but, by 
the naturall and ordinary courſe of the water : All other is in- 
orafted by Art and accidental! diſcipline, as the heat and 
cold of feuers, acquiredand conducted by ſtrange occaſions 
and © RM , working with clamor and clatter ambi- 
tioully. Ys 2o3nre bo | | 
This is the reaſon why the doQrine of all the Sages doth 
teach, thar to live well, 1s to liue according to nature, thatthe 
chicte{tgood in chis worlds to confent ro-nature, that in fol- 
lowing nature as our guide and*miſtris, we can neuer erre, 
Naturam ſi ſequaris ducem,nrſyuamaberrabis : bonum eff quod 
ſecundum naturam, omnia vitia contra naturam ſunt : Idembe- 
ate vivere & ſecundum naturam: If thoufollow nature as thy 
gride,thiuſhalt notgrre © All gondnes ts natwrall. z vices unuatu- 
rall :4t ws one andt be ſame thmgtoline bleſjedty, and according to 
nature : vnderſtanding- by nature that equity 'and -vniuerſall 
reaſon which ſhineth' in vs, which containeth and harchehmn 
it theſeeds of all vertues, probitic;iuſtice, and is the matrix 
from whence all goodand cxcellenc lawes doe ſpring and #- 
riſc,yeathoſe trueanduſtiudgements.that are ſometimes pro- 
nounccd by the mouth; of an {xdjor;” Nature: bath-diſpoſed all 
chings-in thebeſtſtatethat they couldbe,and hath given them 
the firſt motion to good, andthe end which they ſhould ſecke, 
inſuch ſort, that he chatwill followher;need not obtainc.and 
pollefle his owne.good and his owneend,Sapientiacſt innath- 
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ram convert, & co reflituiunde publicus error expulerit 5; Ab 
ils now deerrare, ad illiuslegems exemplumg, formariſapientia 
eſt. It is wiſdome to be conformable to nature, and to yeeld vn- 
toit, whereby he may expellall publike and grefſe error z' From 
which not to wander, but to faſhion aud applie him{elfe thereto is 
wiſdome, Men are naturally good, ard follow not euill, but 
for. profic or pleafure, and therefore lawmakers to induce 
them co follow their naturall and good inclination,and norro 
enforce their wils, haue propoſed'two contrariechings, \pu- 
niſhment and reward, 
Doubtletle, Nature 1n cuery one of vs 1s ſufficient, and 4 


ſweet miftris and rulccoallchings4 if we will hearken vnto ,, , ceod and 
her, employ-and.awaken her.z and we need nor ſecke clſe- ſufficient miſtris. 


where, nor begge of Art andthe Sciences, the-meanes, the 
remedies, and therules which we hauc need of : Euery one of 
vs if he will, may liueac his pleaſureot his owne, To live con- 
tent and happy, a man.nced not be wiſe, a Courricr, norſo 
ative; all this Tufficiencie that-is beyond the common and 
naturall.is vaine and ſuperfluous, yea ic bringerh more eujll 
wichicchan good, Weſce ignorant people,idiots, and [imple 
men, Jedethen Jiues more-ſweetly and cheercfully, reliſt the 
alaulcs of death, of want, of forrow, more conſtantly and con- 
rentedly, than the wiſeſt men and moſt atiue. And if aman 
markeic well, he ſhall finde —_—_—_— ants and other poore 


people examples of. — con 


wI_—_ 


Socrates: by ſimple andnaturalt'diſcourſes, by vulgar ſimilt- | 
rudes and.induitions, ſpeaking lixea'country ſ(waine, did fur- | 
niſh vs with precepts and'rules of good life, and remedies a- 
gainſtall euils, ſo ſubſtanaall and ftrong, thatallche Art and 
{cienceof the world could. not:deuiſeberterorthe like. 
Bur wedoe not only nochearkenvntoir,! belecue atid - 
ow 
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low it according tothe counſellof the wiſe, butalſo ( not ty 
ſpeake of thoſe monſters who by the violence of their vices 
inordinate and peruerſe delights and pleaſures, ſuffocare ang 
extinguiſh, as much as in themheth; the light, mortifie the 
ſeed thereof) we endeuour'to auoid ir, we ſuffer it to fleepe 
and to ceaſe, louing better to begge elſewhere our firſt rugi. 
ments, to runne to ſtudie any Art, than to content ourfeluey 
wich that which is bred within vs. We hanea bulic: crouble: 
ſome ſpiric, which offerethar ſelte to rule and'gouerne in all 
things, and which carrieth it ſelte after our owne willes; dif. 
guiſerh, changeth, andrroublerh all, will adde, inuenc, alter, 
and cannot ſtay itſelfein home-borne {1mplicitie, it thinketh 
nothing good wherein there 15 not craft _ ſubtilrie, Simplex 
Hats apertavirtus in obſcuram & ſolertens Trlentiam verſaeſf: 
That fimple and open vertue is ener turned into obſcure and craf. 
tiecunning, Andit isa vice common amongſt vs, not to ac- 
count of anything that's in vs,we eſteeme only of that which 
is bought, which 1s coſtly, and is brought from far : we prefer 
Arc betore nature, we ſhut the windowesathigh noone, and 
lghtcandles, This fault and follieproceedeth from another, 
that is, that we eſtceme not of things according to their true 
and effenciall value, bur according to the ſhew and report, 
How many are there more ſcrupulous and exa&t in thoſe 
things that belong to thepolitiue and municipall law, than the 
naturall? Truly almoft all, yea eucn in the ceremoniall, and 
law ofciwlitie, which we haue framed to our ſclues,in reſpe&t 
whereof wediſdaine and are aſhamed of nature, We ſpeake 
licle, we make a faire ſhew, and carefully keepe a decorum: or 
decencie,. and make no difticultie to goe direfly againſt na- 
cure, dutie,- conſcience. So that the ſhadow is more vnto vs 
than the bodie, the root, the countenance more than the ſub- 
ſtanceand ſound veritie, That we may not offend a ceremo- 
nie,. we couer and hide:things naturall z: we:darenort nanie, 
and we bluſh.ar che ſound of things,: which wedoe in no fort 
fcareito-doe, both lawfulland vnlawull, Weidarenorſpeake 
charwhich is permitted ro doe, wedare.nordireftly to name 
_our owne proper members, and yet we feare not 0 np 
chem in all mannerof ickelnells : We pronounce, ..ſpcake, 


anddope,wichous Fare and wikhourlhameywicked chings, 0 
| MER. in lc uc 


| 275 
© ſychasareagainſt nature. and reaſon, forſweare, betray, af- 

file, kill deceive and we buſh to ſpeake of things good,na- 
mall, necelfarie, iuſt and Tawfull. There is not a husband, 
Shich is not more aſhamed to embrace his wife in the open 
view of the world, than to kill, lie, afſaile z nor a woman that 


Fs and fundamental part of wiſdome; 


will not rather vtter_any wickednelle in the world, than 
name that wherein ſhe taketh rnoſt delight, and may lawtul- 
"liedoe. Eien to treaſons and murders, they tie themſelnes _ 


cothe lawes ofa ceremonie, and there faſten their deuoires, 
A ftrange thing, that iniuftice ſhould complaine of inctuility, 
malice of indiſcretion ! The ad of a ceremonie doth it not 
preuaile againff nattre? Theteremonie forbiddethvs to ex- 
preſſe narurall things and lawfull, and we gue credit there- 


unto: Nature andreaſon forbiddeth vs things valawfull, and 


noman bekeves it): A manſends his conſcienee to the bro- 


thell-houſe, and keepes his outward countenance in order. 
All this is monſtrous, and the like is not found amongſt 
beifts. 1 will not for all this ſay (asI perceiue malice doth al- 
ready mutter) that ceremonie and decencie ought not care- 
fully bekept, which 1s the ſalt and ſeaſoning of our ations 
and conuerſations, Amo verecundiam, 1 ea ornatiu vite, & 
vs decor: 1 loue modeſtie, for in it 35 the ornament of onr life,and 
the force of comelineſſe.Butl ſay to them as our Sawiour to men 
ofthelikeſpirit : O hypocrite excolantesculicem, camelum de- 
fintientes, qui minimacuratis, graviora fhernitts : Hae opoxtet 
primim: facere,tumillanen omittere. O ye hypocrites that ſtraine 
' «pnat,and ſwallow a Camell, which are carefull for ſmall things, 
and deſpiſe greater matters: Theſe ought ye firſt to doe,and alſd 
not to omit the reſp. | | 

From this generall and vnuerſall alteration and corrupti- 


/ 


Cicer, 


Marth, 23. 


10 


on 1t is come to pafle, that there is nothing of nature knowne 1? ſuchſort, that 
in vs. If we muſt ſay whatthe lawes thereof are, and how #79 797e 


many they are,we are much hindred, The enligneand marke 
ofa naturall law is the vniuerſitieof approbation : for that 
which Nature ſhall haue truly ordained for vs, we witha 
common conſent ſhall follow without doubting and nor 
only euery nation, but euery particularperſon, | 
Now there isnort any thing in the world which is not de- 
nied and contradicted,notby one natien, but by diuers: and 
T 2 Sa there 


— -- 


knowne in man, 


II 


And we miſt 
ſecke ut elſe- 
Where. 
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True honeſlie. 
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there is noc any clung ſo ſtrange and vnnaturall in the OPpinj. 
on of divers, whicl: is not approued and authoriſed in mani 
places by common vie, The little care of baving childreg, 
the murcher of parenrs,of children,of himſe]fe, mariage of the 
neereſt in bloud, thefc, publike marchandize of their libertie 
and bodies, as well of males as females, are recctued by py. 
like vſe in many nations. | T4: 
-Doubtlefle: there remaineth no more any image or traceof 
naturein vs,we muſt goeſcekeit in beaſts, where this trouble. 
ſome and vnquiert ſpirit, this quick-liluer, neither Art, nor 
beautifull ceremonie hath power to alterir ; they haueit pure 
and entire, ifit bz not corrupted by our vſage and contagion, 
as ſometimesit1is, All che world tolloweth nature, the firit and 
vaiuerſall rulewhich the author thereof hath giuen and eſftz- 
bliſhed, except man only,who troublech the politic and ſlate 
of the world with his geatle ſpirit,and his free-will ro wicked. 
nelle ; he is the only irregular creature,andenemie of narure, 
Sa then the true honeſtie. (the founda:ton- and'piller of 
wiſdome) isto follow nature, that 1sto ſay, reafon, The good 
and the end of man, in whom conlifterh1 his reſt, his libertie, 
his contentment, and in a word, k1s perfe&ion in this world, 


js, co liucand doe according to nature, - when that which is 


the moſtexcellenr chung in him commandeth, tharis tofay, 
reaſon, True honeſtie 15a right and firme difpoſition of the: 
will to follow thecounſcil of reaſon: And as the needletouch. 
ed with the adamant never rcteth ic ſelfe ynrill he ſee the 
north point, and thereby ordereth anddireerh the nauigati- 
an ; ſo a man isneuer well, yea,-l3e is as it were vndone, and 
diſlocated, vatiil he ſce this law, and direRerh the. courſe of 
his-life, bis manners, bis tudgernents and wils, accordingto 
the firſt; divine, naturall law; which 1s an inward domellicall 


| bghr, whereofall thereſtare bur bearnes, L 


- 17-7 
The diſtinflion- 
of F7 va#ely. 


+ Buc ro ettect 3c, and to come to the praQtife, it is farre more 
ealic ro ſome, than to others, There are ſome that have chair 
particular nature, that1s to ſay, their remper and temperature 
io good and plealing (which eſpecially proceedeth from the 
tft formation inthe wombe of the morher, and afcerwards 
from che milke of che nurſe, and this firſt apd render educa- 
tion) that they finde chemiclues withour endeuour,and with- 

5 Out 
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out Art or diſcipline,wholly caried and diſpoſed to goodneſſe 
' -andhoneſtie, that 15 to ſay, to follow 'and conforme them- 
ſelues to the vniuerſaN narure, whereby they are tearmed 
well-borne 3 garudeant bene nati, | 
This kinde ofnaturall and eaſie honeftie, -and as it were nyyryyall good- 
borne with vs, 1s properly: called goodnelle, a qualitie of a eſſe, : 
ſoul well borne. and well gouerned,itis aFweetnelle,facilitie, 
and debonaire mildnelle of nature : and not (left any bodie 
ſhould be deceiued) a ſoftnetle, a feminine, ſottiſh calmenelle 
and vitious factitie, whereby a man delighteth to pleaſe all, 
and notto diſpleaſe or offend any,although he hauca iuſt and 
alawfull cauſe, and ir be for the ſeruice ot reaſon ard iuftice z 
whereby it comes to paſle, that they will not employ them- 
ſelves in Jawfull ations, when it 1s againſt thoſe that take of- 
fence thereat z nor altogether refuſe the vnlawfull, when 
they pleaſe chereby thoſe that conſent thereunto. Of theſe 
kindeof people it is ſaid(andthis commendation isinjurious) 
Heis good, (ince heis good cuen to the wicked; and this 
accuſation true, How ſhould he be good, ſince heis nor euill 
to thoſethatare euill? We ſhould rather call this kinde of 
goodneſle innocencie, as men call liccle children ſheepe, and 
thelike, innocent creatures, Bur an aQtiue, valiant,manly,and 
effefuall goodnelle is that Irequire, whichis a readie, eafie, 
andconſtanc affeion ynro that which 1s good, right, juſt, 
according to reaſon and nature, 
Thereare others ſo ill borne and bred, that it ſeeme ( that 


li s) their particular natures are made, as it were in 
d t of the vniuerſall nature, ſo croſſc and contraric are 


they thereunto, In this caſe the remedie to correc, reforme, 
ſweeten, make tame,and amend this euill, rough, ſauage,and 
crooked nature, to bend it and applie'it Sarde of this ge- 

nerall and great miftris the vniuerſall nature, is to haue re- 

courſeto the ſtudie of Philoſophie (as Socrates did) and vnto Acquired vertie; 
 Vertue,which is a combar and painfull endeuour againſt vice, | 
a laborious ſtudie, which requireth time, labour, and diſci- 

pline, UVirtus in arduo & circa difficile : ad januan virtutis ex 

cubant labor & ſudor, Diy mortalibus virtutem labors pretio 

vendiderunt. Vertue is alwaies imployed about things difficult, 


at wheſe gate attends Iabonr and paine. God for great paine and 
7 q trauell 
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273 Trut and eſſential boneftie,the firſt 

Frauell hath ſold vertue ynto-men, Thisis notto bring in x 
new, ſtrange, orarrificiall honeſtie, and ſo accidentall, ang 
ſuch, as I haueſaid before, 1snotthe true ; bur it is by taking 
away the lecs and hindrances, to ſtirre vp and enlighten this 
lighr almoſt extin& and languiſhing,and roremuethoſe ſeedy 
almoſtchoaked by the particular vice , and ill cemperature of 

| the particular perſon ; as by raking away the moat from che 
cie, the fight is recoucred, and theduſt ftromoft che glatle, a 
man ſeeth the clearer. 


14 By all chis that hath beene ſaid, 1t appeareth that there are 
Three degrees of x10 ſorts of true honeſtie 3 the one narurall, ſweer, caſie, uſt, 


perfection. lled goodne{le ; the other acquired, difficult, painfull, and 
| - Jaborious,called veirue, , Bur co {ay the truth, there is alſo a 
third, which is as it were, compoſed of the two,' and ſo there 
ſhould be three degrees of pertetion. Theloweſt of thethree 
is afacill and debonaire nature, diftaſted by ir ſelfe by reaſon 
of vicez we haue named it goodnelle, innocencic. The ſecond 
more high, which we-haue named verrue, 1s with a liuclie 
forceto hinder the progrelle of vice, and hauing ſutfered 
himſelfe to be ſurpriſed, with the firſt motions of the paſlions, 
to armec and binde himſelfe to ſtaie their courſe, Tow 
comechem, The third and chiefett, is our of a high reſoluti- 
- 0B, anda perfect habir,to be ſo well framed, that temptations 
cannot ſo much as grow in him, andthe ſecds of. vice are 
whollie roored our, in ſo much that his vertue 1s turned intoa 
compicxion, and into.nature. This laſt may be called perfe- 
ion; Thar and the firſt;which is called el 
bleone the other, andditfer from theTecond, in that ty are 
wizhouc ſtirre,paine,or endeupur. This 1s the true tincture of 
the ſoule, her naturall and ordinarie courſe, which coſterhno- 
thing, The ſecondis alwates incare and awe, The laſt and 
.perfe& is acquired by the long fudie and ſerious exercife of 
the rules of philoſophie,toined to a beaur1full andrich nature, 
For both are necctfarie, the naturall and. the acquired. This 
is thar, thoſe two ſes did ſo much ſtudie, the Stokes and 
much morethe Epicures ( which would haue ſcemed {trange 
if Seneca and. other ancient Philoſophers did 'not teſtifictt, 
who are rather to be credited, than all the other more mo- 
derne) who madca1 ſport and play-game of ſhame, m_—_ 
: "Ry on ——nelle, 
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| and fundamental part of wiſdame.. | 


' "nelle, griefes, tortures, death : They did not only contemne, 
aciently endure and vanquith all aſperities and difficulties, 
bacchey ſought them, = cooke pleaſure and delight in 
chem, andall to keepe their vertue 1n breath, and in a&ion, 
which madethem nor only firme, conflane, graue and ſcuere, 
25 Cato amd the Storckes, butcheerefull, merry, wanton, and if 
4 man may ſo ſay, foole-hardy too. ; 

By the compariſoni'of theſe ghree together, ic ſeemeth to 
ſome(who vnderſtand not theheightand value ofthe third) 
chat the ſecond, which we call vertue, by reaſon cf the dith- 
| eulcies, dangers, endeuours thereof, carrieth the honour,and 
that as Merell es faid, todoe evill is en idle andabaſe thing; 
to doe good where there 1s nenher'paine nor danger, 1s a 
common thing and too calle,z bur ro doe good where there 1s 
dinger and painez1s the part gf an honeſtman, and of vertue: 
ir1sche motofthat djuine Philoſopher zuarm 7 xa2d, Bur to 
ſpeake intruth that which ir 1s, belides that difficultie(as elſe- 
where hath becne aid ) 15no true, nor juſt and lawfull cauſe, 
why a thing ſhould be the more cſteemed 3 it is certaine, thar 
in the like ching the naturall is more worth than the acquired; 
that ic.is farre more noble,more excellent and dwuineto worke. 
by nature than By Ar We cafily, equally, vniformedly , than 
pantully, vnequally, with doubr and danger. God 1s good 
after the firſt manner, thar is, the naturall and cſlentiall good- 
nelle, we dare nor call him vertuous, nor the Angels and 
ſpirits fortunate: they are called good, But becauſe vertue 
maketh a greater clamor and flirre, and worketh with greater 
ychemencie and goodnelle, it is more admired and efteemed 
ofthe yulgar ſorr (whoare bur fooliſh Judges) bur wrongful- 
h. Fortheſc great exalters and excrauagant productions, 
which ſcemero be all zcale and fire, are no part of the play, 
and doe not in any ſort appertaine to true honeſtic z they 
arerather maladies and furious entrances, farre diſtant from 
that wiſdome we heere require, which is ſweet, equall, and 
viutorme. 

Thus much be ſpoken in grotle of honeſtie ; for the parts 
thereof and the duties ſhall be hand!cd in the third booke, 
eſpecially in the vertue of Iuſtice, I will here adde awordor 
two (according to promiſe) to rebate and blunt the poinc of 
14  * ns 
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detrattion, and to ſtiy the plaints of thoſe, that diſlike that] 
attribute ſo much to nature (although it be God as hath - 
beene ſaid, and this booke ſpeaketh not but of the natural 
and humane ) as if thar were all, and chere were nothing elſe 
to be required. Wherefore belides all that hath beene (aid, 
there remaineth yer one thing to makethis worke complear 
and perfect, andthat is che grace of God, whereby this hone- 
ſtie, goodnelle, vertue, hach life, 1sbrought forch in his due 
tinie, and receiucch itlaſt and perfet portraiRt, it is cleuated, 
<hriſtencd, crowned, thatis to ſay, accepted, verified, appro- 
ued by God, and made (after a fort) worthie it due reward, 
Honeſtic1s like to a good Organiſt, - who toucheth well and 
truly cord OTA the HG: and ſpirit of God, is the 
blaſt and Sh which AAS > the 7 pueth )ife, and 
makcth the inſtrument to ſpeake, andto make a pleaſant me. 
lodie, Now this good conlifterh not in long diſcourſe, pre- 
cepts and inſtruQions, neither is it attained by our ownepro- 
er atand labour, it 1s afree gift from above, whereof it tz 
Neth the name, Grace: but we muſt delire it, aske, imploreir, 
both humbly and ardently : O God, vouchſafe of thy infinite 
goodnelle to looke vpon me with theayaab-ehy clemencie, 
ro accept and tolike of my defire, mine ctlay, my releworke, 
which comes originally ffomthee, by thatobligation andin: 
ſtrukion, which thou haſt ginen me in the law of nature, 
which thou haſt planred in me, to the end it may recturne vn- 
to thee,and chat thou mayeſt end that chou haſt begun, that 
ſo thou mayeſt be both my «and  ; Sprinkle me with thy 
grace, keepe me, and account me thine, and ſo forth, Thebet- 
ter to obtaine it, thatis taſfayy-to incline God vntowy3 15 this 
honeſtie (as hath beeneſaid in the Preface, whither (thatt 
may nor iterate it) I reſend the Reader) the matter being well 
prepared, isthe ficcer for the forme, the grace, ic is not contra- 
ric, neither doth ic enfqrce or deftroy nature,but fweetly it re- 
leeuerh and perfefeth it, fo that ir muſtnot oppoſc itſelfe 
-thereunto as to it contrarie, but putit on as a crowne, They 


are both of God, they muſtnot therfore be confounded, eueric 


one hath his turiſdiion, his aRion a part : The organiſt 
and he'that worketh at che bellowes are two, ſo are honeſt 
-and grace, the ation goodin irfelfe naturally, morally, hu- 
| mane}y, 
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manely, and that by grace made acceptable, That may well 
be without this, and hath his worth, as in thoſe Philoſophers 
and great men in times paſt, admirable in nature, and 1n all 
kinde of morall vertue, and is likewiſe found in misbelecuers 
or [nfidels 3 but'this cannot be without that, no more than 
the couering, the crowne and perfe&ion can be without the 
entire bodie. The player or organiſt may in every poinc ex- 
erciſe his Art, without the bellowes-blower, and fo likewiſe 
honeſtie without grace, Itis true that this cannot be bur es 
ſmans, and cymbalum tinniens, but chis requireth that ; where- 
1n | ſee many to miſtake themſelues very grotlely, who neuer 
haue any taſte,or doe cuer conceiue the1mage of true honeſtie, 
and concinue puffed vp with a perſwaſion of grace, which 
they thinke to praQtiſe, to attraR, to attaine by certainecalie 
and idle meanes, after the mannerof the Phariſies, wherewith 
they reſt contented, not troubling themſelues any farther for 
the rue honeſtie, Promots per ſalrum, Maſters without ap- 
prentiſhip, Doctors and Nobles in parchment. Now I ſee ma- 
ny of theſe kinde of people in the world, burvery few ſuch as 
Ariſtides, P hocion, Cato, Regulus, Socrates, Scipio, Epaminon- 
da, that is to ſay, profeſlors of an exaQ, true and ſolide mo- 
ral yertue, and pluloſophicall probitic. That complaint and 
reproach ſo frequent of the ſoueraigne Door of the truth, 
apainſt hypocriticall Pharifies, will alwates haue place,for ſuch 
people will neuer be wanting, no not amongſt the Cenſors 
and reformers of the world. Now hauing ſpoken much of 
honeſtie, we muſt likewiſe in a word or two touch the con- 
trarie thereunto, gf Ws | 
: Wickednelle is againſt nature, it is foule, deformed,and vn- 19? 
profitable, it offenderh euery good iudgement, it breederh a 7ye deſeription 
hatred of ir ſelfe being well knowne, whereupon ſome haue of wickedneſſ, 
faid, that it was bred and brought forth by idlenetle and 1g- 
norance,) Againe, wickednelle ingen Ks. offence and re- 
pentance in the ſoule, which like an vicer in the fleſh, eatech 
and fretterhit, maliceand miſchiefe buildeth vp torments a- 
gainſt it ſelfe : /Malitia ipſa maximam partem venent ſus bibit : 
maluni conſfilium conſultori pcſſmmum : Malice it ſelfe ſuppeth 
wp the greateſt part of his owne poyſon:  E will connſell is worſt to 
him that ginethit : Like the waſpe,which wich his ſting ay 
| eth 
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Whether it be 
neuer permitted 


to ſane, 


Lib.3.cap.2. 


I 
whether all {1 
ingender repen- 


farce, 


The diſtinftn 
of vice or Wite 


kedngfe. 


True aud efſemiall honeftie; the fos 


derh another, but much more himſclfe, for he leaueth he? 
hinde him, and that for cuer, both his ſting and his frength; 
vice hath pleaſure in ir, otherwiſe it would not be received 

nor find place inthe world, Nemo enim animi cauſa malus Wh 

No man ts wicked for his minde ſake ; but it doth withall ingen- 

der diſpleaſure and offence, painefolloweth ſinne, ſaich Plary, 

yea it groweth with it, ſaich Hefrodzs, which is quite contra. 

ric to the will and co vertue,which rejoycerth wig concenteth, 

There 1s a congraculation, a plealing contentment and atil. 

factionin well doing, itisthe truc and cſenraall reward of, 

good ſoule, which can neuer faile him, and wherewith he 

mult content himſelfe in this world, 

Thereis no man maketh a doubr, whether vice beto bea. 
voided, and haced aboue all chingsz but ir is a queſtion whe- 
ther there may be any ſuch profit or pleaſure,as way carie with 
it a.ſufticient excuſe for the committing of ſuch or ſuch a 

11ne, Icſcemeth to divers, that there may. Touching pro- 
t, if it be publike, there is no doubt (but yet wich limitation, 
as ſhall be ſaid in the vercue of politke prudence ) but ſome 
will ſay as much of particular profit and pleaſure, A man 
might ſpeake and iudge hereof more certainly, if ſome cer- 
tainefator example were propoſed : but to ſpeake ſimplic, 
weare firmely to hold the negatiue. _ — 

Thatlinne cannot inwardly furniſh vs with ſuch pleaſure 
and content, as honeſtie doth, there is no doubt ; bur tharit 
tormenteth (as hach beene ſaid) ir is not vniuerſally and inall 
ſenſcs true; we muſt therefore diſtinguiſh ic. There arechree 
ſorts of wickednellc and wicked people : ſome are incorpo- 
rated into euill, by diſcourſe and reſolution, or by long habit, 
in ſuch ſort, thatcheir vnderſtanding ir ſelfe approueth it and 
conſenteth thereunto, This falleth our, when (inne hauing 
met with a ſtrong and vigorous heart, is in ſuch ſort rooted 
therein, thax it is chere formed andas it were naturalized, and 
the ſoule infeted and wholly tainted therewith. Ochers con- 
trariwiſe doeill by impulſions, accordin g a5 the violent wind 
of temptation troublech, ſtirrech and precipitateth the ſoule 
vnto (inne, and as they are ſurpriſed and carried by theforce 
of pafſion, Thethird, as midlings betwixt theſe two, account 
their vice ſuch as it is,they accuſe and condemne jt, contrarie 


to 
> 
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to the firſt, and they are not carried by paſſion or temptation, 
asthe ſecond; bur in cold blood, hauing well though there- 
of, they enter into. the marker , they ballance ic with ſome 
great pleaſure or profir, andinthe end ata certaine price and 
meaſure they yeeld thereunto, and they thinke they haue 
ſome excuſe to docit. Of this ſort of {innes are yſurics, ob- 
ſcenities or venercous pleaſure, and other ſinnes many 
times reſumed, conſulced, dehberated, as. alſo the. ſinnes of 
cotnplexion, _ ' 

Of theſe three, the frft doe neuer repent, without ſome ex- 


traordinarie touch fromheauen 3; for being ſetled and hard- Their 
ned in wickednefle, they feelenot thepricke and ſting there- ſor. 


of: for ſince the vaderſtanding approueth it, and the ſoule is 
wholly tainted therewith , the will hath no will to gaineſay 

it,” Thethird repens Or ſeeme1n a certaine faſhion, that is to 
fay, imply conlidering the diſhoneſt ation in it ſelfe, but af- 
terwards weighing it with profic orpleaſure, they repent not 
atall; andre ſay che truth, and to fpeake properly, they doe 
not repent,(ince both their reaſon and confcience willeth and 
conſenteth to the fault, Theſecond are they that repent and 
readuiſe themſelues, and of whom properly it is called repen- 
tancez whereof I wall here take occalion. to ſpeake a. word 
or two. 


Repentance rs a diſauowing or denall, anda retraftion of 
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the will, that 1s, a ſorrow or griefe 1ngendred in vs by reaſon, Of repentance. 


. — . 
which driueth away all o:her ſorrowes and griefes which pro- 


ceed from outward cauſes. Repentance is inward, inwardly: 
mngendred, and therefore more ſtrong than any other, as the: 
heat and cold of afeauer is more violent than that which is: 
outward. Repentance 1s the medicineof the ſoule, the death 
of linne, the care oFour willes and conſcience ; bur itis ne- 
eeſſarie that we well know.it, FirTtitis notof euery ſinne, as: 
hath becne ſaid, not of that which is inuererate, habituared,: 
au:horzed bythe iudgement it ſelfe, but of the accidentall,. 
and that which happenech either by furprife or by force ; nor- 
of things that are not in'our power, whereof we are ſorrie we: 
cannot repent z neither can it be in vs, by reaſon ct bad illves,. 
and contrary to! our counſels and:deſignements.- If a matter: 
fallout belides a.mans thought, conccir, andaduice z. for _ 
* JIE: 
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®f confeſſion and ligious confeſſion of our faults. As1in the maladies of thebo. 
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134 Trae and efſentiall honeſtie, the firſ © 
he muſt not repenc him of his counſell and aduice, if he 
cherein carrie himſclfe as he ought, for a man cannot divine of 
events ; andifamandid know them, yerhehath no place 
cconſulrof chemz and we neuer are to iudge of counſels by 
cheirifſues; neirher mult it grow in him by the age, impo. 
rencie, & diſtatte of things, this were to ſuffer his1udgement 
to be corrupted: for che things are not changed, becauſe we 
arechanged, by age, [icknelle, or other accidents, The grow. 
ing wife, or amendment, which comes by anxietie, . diſtaſte, 
or feeblenele, is not true and religious, but 1dleand langy, 
ſhing. The-weaknelle of the bodie is no fit polt to carrie ys 
to God, and to our duty and repentance, bur true repentance 
is the gifc of God, which coucherh our hearr, and muſt grow 
in vs not by the weaknelle of the bodic, but by the forceofthe 
ſoule and of reaſon. 
Now from truerepentance there ariſetPa true, free, andre. 


die we ſee two kindes of remedies,the one which healeth,ta- 
king away the cauſe and root of the maladie, the other which 
doth only couecrit and bring ic afleepe, and therefare the for- 
mer is more forcible and more wholeſome. So likewiſc inthe 
maladics of the ſoule, the true remedic which cleanſcth and 
healerh, is a ſerious and modeſt confeſſion of ourfaults ; the 
other falſe which doth only diſguiſe and couer, is excuſe, are- 
medie invented by the author of cuill irſelfe, whereof che pro- 
uerbe is, That ſinne ſoweth it ſelfe a garment, that is, Me 
che garment made of tigge leaucs by the firſt offenders, who 
couered themſelues boch with words and deeds, but it wasa 
garment wichout warmth, We ſhould therefore learneto ac- 
cuſe ourſelues, boldly to confelle all our ations and thoughts; 
for beſides that it were a faire and generous libertie, it were 
likewiſe a meane not to doe or thinke any thing, which were 
not honeſt and fit to be publiſhed: for hethat will be content 
to be bound to tell all, will be likewiſe content to binde him- 
ſclfe to doe nothing thata man is conſtrained to hide z but 
contrarily, euery man is diſcreet and ſecret in confeſſhon, but 
notinaQion, Boldnclle to finne, is in ſome ſort bridled by 
boldnesto confetle. If it be vndecent to doea thing, it 1s farre 


more vndecent not to dare to auouch it, Many greatand holy 
men, 


Rat. 
Webs 
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Ip men, as.Saint Auſtin, Origen, Hippocrates, haue publiſhed the 
errours of their opinions, and weeſhould doethe like of our 
maners, By going about ro hide them, a man fallech many 
_ rimesinco greac euils, as hee that ſolemnly-denicth that he 

hath abuſed his bodte with another, by thinking t o mend the 
matter marres ir, at Jeaftwiſe multiplies his finne, This js not 
co excuſe vice, but to adde thereunts, 


 Cruae. INT, 


To hane acertaine end and forme of life, the ſecond. 
- foundation of Wi{dowe, 6 


Frer chis firſt foundation of true and inward honeftie; | 
there commerh as it were by way of preamble, a ſecond 
foundation, neceflary for the gouernment of our life, which 1s 
to. prepare and frame our iejues to a certaine and atJured 
courſeof life, ro make choice of that calling which doth beſt 
 beficys, and is proper vnto vs ; thatis to ſay, which ourpar- 
ticular nature ( following alwaies the vniuerſall, our greatand 
generall miſt-is and gouernor) doth willingly accommodate 
and apply it ſelfe vnto. Wiſdome 1s aſweer and regular con- 
du and carriage of our ſoule, guiding ie with medare and. 
ion and conic; inn equality ct life and manners. _ 
This chotcerhertis a matter .of grear difficulty, wherein a 2 
man carieth himſelfe very diuerſly, and waercin hee finderh Thi choice a 
himſelfe hindered by diucrs conſiderations, which draw him d7fiz«1t thing, 
into divers parts, and many times hurt and hmder one ano- woerels a Wan 
ther. Someare happy therein, who by a great goodnefſe and 7, ha x4 
felicity of nature, haue knowne both ſpeedily and cafily how W., 
ro' chooſe, and cither by a ccrtaine good hap, without any 
great deliberation , are; as it were, wholly carried into thar 
courſe of -1ife, which: doth beſt befit them, in ſuch ſort tliat 
fortune hach beene their choofer, and ledchem vato it, or by 
the Friendly and prouident hand of another, they haue beene 
gnded and directed. Ochers contrarily are vahappy , who 
lauing failed cuen from the entrance, aud wanting the ſpirir, 
or induftrie ro know themſclues, and ina gocd houre to. be 
readuiſed how they might cunningly withdraw their ſtake 
in 


"a6 To haneacertaine end and fotme of life, M 
in the middeftof the game, arein ſuch ſort engaged, that 
they can no more recallchemſelues,and ſo conſtrained to lead 


_—_— alifefull ofinconuenience and L1FPELEnEe. 
= But it likewiſe proceederh 


ny times from the great de. 
fault ofhimchar deliberateth, either in not knowing himſelfe 

well, and prceſuming too much of himſelfe,whereby it falleth 

out that he muſTejther ſhamefully delift from that which he 

hath vndertaken, or endure much paine and torment in per. 

ſiting therein. He muſt remember that to carry a burthen, 

it is necelſary there be more ftrengththan burthen, otherwiſe 

2 man is conſtrained either to leaue it, or to linke vader it, A 

wiſe man doth neuer charge himſclte with more bulineſle, 

thanhe knoweth how to gocthorow : or innot ſetling him. 

, ſelfe in any thing, but —_ from day to day, as they doe 
thatareneuer pleaſed nor ſatisfied with any thing, but that 
whichchey haue not, euery thing diſcontenteth them, as well 
caſc,as buſineſle,to command as to obey. Theſckinde of peo- 
pleliue miſerably, and without reſt, as men conſtrained, The 
-other likewiſe cannot hold themſclues quiet, they ceaſenot 

to goe and come to no purpoſe, they ſeeme to doe muchand 
doe nothing ; the ations of a wiſe man doe alaies tend to 

ſome certaine end.+ Magnarggen puta unum hominen agere, 
prater ſapientem nemo ununfagit, multiformes ſumus, Thinks 
it a great matter for a mants doe one thing ; Except no man,but 

a wiſe man doth one thing, for we are of many and diuers faſhions 
ad ſhapes, Butthe moſt part doe not deliberate, and conſult 

. of anything, they ſuffer themſelues to be led like oxen, or ca- 
ried according to the times, company, occaſion, and then 
know not how to giue a reaſon, why they are rather of this 
calling than another, except it be becauſe their father profeſt 
che ſame, or that they were vnawares carried into it, andſo 
haue continued therein, in ſuch ſort, that as they did neuer 
well conſider of their entrance, ſo they know not which way 
co get out, Parcs ſunt qui confilio ſe ſuaque diſponant, cetert eo- 
rum more qui fluminibus innatant, non eunt ſed feruntur, Few 
diſpoſe adniſcaly of themſelues or their affaires : others doe it in 
that manner as men ſmimme ; who goe not, but are caried with 

the water and courſe of the ftreame. 

3 | Now, thata man may carry himſclfe well herein, _- 
WCelly 


well, and well acquite himſelfe, he muſt knowtwo things 
and two natures: his owne, thatis, his complexion, his port 
and capacitie, his remperature, in what aman cxcellech; in 


what he is feeble, what hes fic for, for what he is vnſic ; For to 


goe againſt his owne nature, is ro rempr God, to ſpit againſt 
the heauens, to leaue the bulinetle vadone, becauſe he can- 
notdoeit, nec quidguanſequi quod aſſequinequeas, eAttempt 
not any wi that thou canſt not attaine to,and to expoſe him- 
ſelfe to laughter and mockery, Afterward he aaftow that 


which belongs to his affaires,thar is to ſay,the eſtate, profeſſi- 


on, and kinde of lite that 1s propoſed, There are ſome where- 
in theaffaires are great and weightice, others where they are 
dangerous, others where they are not ſo great, but are min- 

led, and full of entanglements, and chat draw after them ma- 
ny other buſinelJes 3 Theſe charges doe much affli the ſpi- 
ric, Every profeſſion requireth more ſpecially one certaine 
facultic of cheſoule, onethe vnder{tanding, another the ima- 
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Counſel in theſe 
[1 rffazr 65, 


gination, another the memorie, Now to know theſe two . 


: . —C I 
natures, his owne, and that of the profeſſion and courſe of 


life, that which hath beene ſaid of the diuers temperatures _ 


oftheinward parts and faculties, will helpemuch. Knowing 
theſe two natures, we muſt compare them together, to ſee 
wherher they can well ioyne and endure together, for it is ne- 


cellaric that they agree: ifa man beto conteſt with his owne 
nature, and to enforce it for the ſeruice and performance of a 
ns DR Wick vndertaketh 3 or contarily, if 

to follow h1s nature, Whether willingly, or that by force and 


nſenſibly it draw him, a man happen to faile or crre-in his 
dutie, what diſorder is there ? Where is equitie ? Where is 
decencie? Si quicquan decorum, mhil profetto mags Gnam 
equabilitas vite nniverſe, & ſingularum attionum, quam con- 
ſernare non poſſis , [ialiorum imiteris naturam, omittas tnam, 
If any thing be comely,nothing is more comely than the equability 
of the whole life, and of enery particular ation; which thou canſt 
met preſerne, if thou wilt follow the nature of other men, and omit 
thine ewne, This is the account we muſt make, when wee 
thinketo doe any thing that hath worch or grace init, 1f na- 
ture it ſelfe be wanting, 


TH 
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T«nihil invitadices facteſue Minerya : 

If thy nature bend not to, 
Newer thinks to fpeake or doe. : 
Taquemque decet quod eft ſuum maxime : ſic eft faciendum, 
ut contra naturamuniverſamnilcontendamus, ea ſervata propri. 
am ſequamur, That becomes enery man beſt,that is hes owne : þ 
ought we to carrie our ſelnes, a4we contend nt againſt univerſal 
mature, but that being kept, follow our owne, Andif it fall Our, 
thac by miſhap, imprudencie, or otherwiſe a man finde him. 
ſelfe engaged ina vocation and courſe of life painfull and yg. 
profitable, and chac amancannot flicbacke; it is the parrof 
wiſdome, to reſolueto beare it,toſweeten it, to accommodae 
it ynto himlelte as much as Rhecan, doing as in a game at ha- 
zard, according to the counſell of P/ato, wherein if the dicor 
card fall not. out to be good, a man taketh ir paciently,and in- 
deuqureth ro mend hys ill chance by his good play ; andlike 
Bees, who from Tyme, a ſharpe and drie hearbe, gather {wet 


honie,and as the prouerbe is, make a vertue of necellitie, 


CrHarPp, V, 
To ftudie tru: pietie, the fir ft office of wiſdom. 
Tx preparatiues made, and the two foundations Jaid, itis 


time to build, and to ſet downe the rules of wiſdome, 
whereof thefift and moſtnoble-eoncerneth the religion and 


worſhip of Gad. Pietic holdeth the firftplace in the rankeet 


our duties, andit is arhing of great importance, wherein ifs 
dangerous and very calle co erre arid be miſtaken, lt 1s necel- 
ſarie thereforeto beaduiſed, and to know how he thar Itudi- 
eth wiſdome ſhould gouernehimſclfey which we purpoſeto 
doe, hauing alittle diſcourſed of the ſtate and Tſuccelle of reli- 
gionsinthe world, referring the reſt vato that which I haue 
{aid in my three Verities, 

Ic 1s firſt a.very fearcfull thing, to conſider the great duer- 
licic of religions which haue beene and are in theworld, and 
much more of the ſtrangenelle of ſame of them, ſo fantaſtical 
and exorbitant, that irisa wonder that the vnderſtanding of. 


man ſhould be ſo much beſotted and made drunken with 1m- 
| | Wn, poſtures3 


ſures ; for it ſeemeth, that thereis nothing in the world, 
high or low, which hath nor beene deified in ſome place or 0- 
ther, & thar hath not founda place wherein to beworſhipped, | 
They all agree in many things, and haue likewiſe taken mn . 
their beginning in the ſame climate. Paleſtina and eArabia That all agyee in 
which ioine together ( I meane the more renowned and fa. 7! Privo. 
'mous miſtreſſe of thereſt ) haue their principles and founda- 
tions almoſt alike ; The beleefe of one God, the author of all 
things, of his prouidence and loue towards mankinde, the 
immortality of the ſoule, reward for the good, chaſtiſement 
for che wicked after this lite, a certaine outward profcliion of 
praying ,inuocating, honouring, and ſeruing God, To winne 
them credit, and that they may be receiued, they alledge and 
furniſh chemſelues, whether in deed and in verity, as the true, 
or by impoſture and faire ſemblance, with reueclations, appari- 
tions, prophets, miracles, prodigies, holy myſteries, Saints, 
All haue their fountaine and beginning ſmall, feeble, humble, 
but by little and little, by the imitation and contagious accla- 
mation of the people, with ſome fiftions as fore-runners, they 
have taken footing, and beene authoriſed ; inſomuch thac 
they all are held with affirmation and deuotion, yea the ab-+ 
ſurdeſt amongſt them. All hold and teach, that God 1s appea- 
ſed and wonne by praiers, preſents, vowes, and promiſes,and 
the bke : All beleene char the principall and moſt pleaſanc 
ſeruice of God, and the powerfulleſt meane to appeaſe him, 
+ androobtaine his grace, is to puniſh, to cut themſelues, toim- 
poſe ypon themſelues ſome painfull and difficult labour.z wit- 
nefſe chorowour the world, and almoſt in all religions, and ra» 
ther in the falſe than in the crue, in Mahumeriſme, than 
Chriſtianicy, ſo many orders, companies, hermitages,and frie- 
ries, deſtinaced to certaine and diuers exerciſes very painfull 
and of a ſtri& profeſſion, euento the lancing and cutting of 
their bodies, thinking thereby to merit much-more thanche 
common ſort, who purifienot themſelues with afflictions and 
torments as they doe, and euery day they prouidenew : and 
thenature of man doth nenerceaſe to inuent meanes of paine 
andtorment, which proceederh from the opinion that God ta» 
keth pleaſure, and is pleaſed with the torment andruine ofhis 
creatures, which opinion is founded vypon the ſactifices, which 
"TON were 
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were vniuerfallchorowout the world before thebirth of Chri- 
ſtianiry, and exerciſed not only vpon innocenc beaſts, which 
were matſacred, with the effuſion of their bloud, for a Preti- 
ous preſent vnto God, but ( a ſtrange thing that man ſhould be 
ſo ſotriſh ) vpon infants, innocents, and men, as well good 
and honeſt as offenders, a cuſtome practiſed with greatreli- 
gion almoſt in all nazans ; As the Gere a people of Scythia, 
whoamong other ceremonies and facrifices diſpatched vnto 
their god Zamolxs, from fue yeeres ro fiue, a man amongſt 
them co demand things necetlary for them, And becauſeir 
was thought neceſlary that one ſhould die ſuddenly, at an in- 
Rant, and that they did expoſe themſelues varo death afeer a 
doubtfull manner, by running themſelues vpon the points of 
three iauelins, whereby it fell our, that many were diſpatched 
1n their order, vntill there came one that lighted vpon a mor- 
tall wound,and died ſuddenly,accouncing himrhe ficteſt mel: 
ſenger, and 1n greateſt fauour with their god, and not the reſt: 
as the Perſians, witnelle that fact off Ameſtrs the mother of 
Xerxes,who at one inſtant buried aliuefourctcene young men 
of the beſt: houſes, according to thercligion of the countrey.; 
as the ancient Gawtes, the (arthaginians, who ſacrificed to'$4- 
tzrne their children, their fathers and-mothers being preſent: 
the Lacedemonians, who flattered: their goddeile Diana, by 
whipping'itheir. youths in fauourof her, many times cuento 
death : the Greekes, witnelle the ſacrifice of / phigenta: the 
Romans, witnelTe the two Decy: Q»z fait tanta imiguitas deve 
rum nt placari pop, Rom, non poſſent, nifs tales viri occidiſſent ? 
Wits the offence of the gods ſo' great and ſo vnuſt, a5 it conld'not 
be appeaſed, but by the death rf ſuch men as theſe ? Turkes, who 
fo maſſacretheir viſage, cheir breſts, their members, to gratt- 
fe their Prophet: che new Eaſt and Weſt /ndzes ; and in-The- 
miſtitan,wherethey cement their idols with the bloud of chil- 
dren.” What madnelle was this, to thinke to flacter the Diut- 
nity with inhumanity ;'to content the Diuine Goodnefſe with 
our affliion, and to ſatisfie the iuſtice of God with cruelty 
Juſtice then thirſting after humane bloud, innocent bloud, 
drawen and ſhed with ſo much paine and torment z Vt ſic ay 
placentur quemadmodum ne hommes quidem ſevinnt : As if the 
dinmity ſpontd be ſatiufied by onr defend 'From whence 


as before hath beene ſaid. | 

They haue alſo their differences, their particular articles, 
whereby they arediftinguiſhed amongſtchemſclues,and cuery 
one prefers 1t (elfe aboue thereſt, alluring himſelteit is the bec- 


ter, and more true than thereſt, reproching the one the other 


with ſome things, and ſo condemne and reiet oneanother. 
Burno man doubteth,neitheris it a matter of labour to know 


4 
which is the trueſt; the Chriſtian religion hauing ſo many ad- Chrifliax rel 
uantages and priuileges, ſo high and ſo authenticall aboue £9 aboxe all, 


others,and eſpecially rheſe, Ir 15 the ſubictofmy ſecond Veri- 
tie, where is ſhewed how farreall others are inferiour vnto it, 
Now as they ſpring vp one after another, the younger doth 


alwaics build vpen the more ancient, and next precedent, The latter are 


which from the top to the bottome it doth not wholly diſ- — the 


proue and condemne z for then it could not be heard or take 
footing z bur it only accuſcth it either of imperfection, orof 
the end,and that therefore ir commeth to ſucceed it and to per- 
fe&t it,and ſo by lictle and little ouerchroweth it,and inricheth 
it ſelfe with the ſpoiles thereof : as the Tudaicall, which hath 
retained many things of the Gentile Zgyprian religion the 
elder, the Hebrewes not being eaſily purified of their cu- 
ſtomes : the Chriſtian built vpon the vericies and promiſes of 
the Judaicall z the Turkiſh vpon them borh, retaining almoſt 
all the verities of Chriſt Icſus, except the firſt and principal], 
which is his Diuinity : ſo tharif a man will leape from [uda- 
ime to Mahumatiſme, he muſt patle by Chriſtianitie : and 
fuch-chere haue beene among the Mahumariſts as hauc expo- 
ſed themſelues to torments,to maintaine the truth of Chriſtian 
religion, as a Chriſtian would doe to maintaine the truth of 
the Old Teſtament, But yer the elder and more ancicnt doe 
wholly condemne the younger, and hold chem for capitall 
enemies, 
All religions haue this in them, that they are ſtrange and 


horrible cothe common ſenſe; for they propoſe and are buile Al are ftrange 
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can this opinion and beleefe ſpring, that God taketh pleaſure 
in torment, andin the ruine of his works, andhumane na- 
rure ? Following this opinion,of what nature ſhould God be ? 
Bur all this hath beene aboliſhed thorowout Chriſtendome, 


They differ, 


6 


and compoſed of parts, Whereof ſome ſceme to the iudge- #9 #%e, 


V2 ment 
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ment of man baſe, vaworthy and vnbefitting, wherewith the 
ſpiric of man ſomewhat ſtrong and vigorous,ieſtcth and ſpox- 
ecth it ſelfe ; orhers too high, bright, wonderfull, and myſt. 
call, wherehe can know nothing, 'wherewith jt 1s offended, 
Now the ſpiritof man is not capable bur of indifferent things, 
It contemneth and'diſdaineth che ſmall, it is aſtoniſhed and 
confounded with the great ; and therefore itis no maruell, if it 
be hardly perſwaded ar the firſt onſec, to receiue all religion, 
where there 1s nothing indifferent and common, and there. 
fore muſtbe:drawne thereunto by ſome occalion 3. for if it be 
ftrong,ic di{daineth and laugherh ar itzif it befceble and ſuper- 
ſticious,it is aſtoniſhed and {candalized : Pradicamus Ieſumcry- 
ciftxum,Tudais ſcandalum;gentib us ſtultitiam : We preach leſus 
crucified, a ſrandule to the Tew 2g, tothe people, follite. Whereof 
2 comes to/patir;; that:there.areſo,many muſ-belecyers and ir- 
religious perſons; becauſe they comfultrand hearken toomuch 
ro their owne 1udgements, thinking to: examine and judge of 
the affaires of religion according to their owne capacitie, and 
to handleit with cheir owne: proper and naturallynftrument, 
We mutt be ſ1mple, obedienc,and dehonaire, if we will be fit 
to recene religion, to belecue and live vnder the Jaw, by reve- 
rence and obedience to ſubie& our iudgement,' and to ſuffer 
our {clues to be led and condufted by publike authority ; Cap- 
tivantes intelle lum ad obſcequinm: fidct : Submitt ing or wonders 
ſtanding tothe obedi:nce of faith, :' + | 
Bucic was required ſo to proceed, otherwiſe religion ſhould 
not be reſpeed, and had in admiration as it ought ; now 
It is nece{[ariethat:it be receined and ſworne to, as well au- 
chentically and reuerently, as:;difticuicly ; Tf it were ſuchas 
were wholly:pleaſing to the palar and 41acure of man without 
ſtrangenetle, it would be rhought more calily, yer lefſe reuc- 
rently receiued, = | 
Now the religions. and belectes being ſuch as hath beene 
why they are not ſaid, ftrange vnco the conimon ſenſe, very farre exceeding all 
Jo begotienby the reach and viideiſtanding of man, they muſt not, nor can- 
bunave Meanes. tbe gotten norſcried in vs,by naturall and humane meanes 
(for then among ſo many great mindes as there haue beene 
rare-and excellent, ſome had attained thereunto ) bur ic mull 
needs be, chat chey begiuen vs by extraordinary and heavenly 
= I | reuclation, 


reuelation, gotten and recemed by diuine inſpiration, and as 
ſent from heauen. In this manner likewiſe all doe athrme, that 
they hold their religion and belecue1r, not from men, or any 
other creature, bur from God. 

Bur to fay che truch, and notto flatter or diſguiſe, this is 
nothing ; they are, whatſoeuer ſome ſay, held by humane 
hands and meanes, which 1s true in cuery reſpeR, in falfereli- 
gions, being nothing bur praiers, and humane or diabolicall 
inventions : the true, as rhey haueanother wriſdiction, ſoare 
they both receiued and held by another hand ; neuertheletle 
we muſt diſtinguiſh. As rouching rhe recejuing of them, the 
fic and generall publication and inſtallation of chem hath 
beene, D ggpino cooperante, [ermone confirmante, ſequentibu ſig- 
ns ; God working his word confirming,and fignes following,divine 
and wonderfull : the particular is done by humane hands and 
meanes ; the nation, countrey, place, giues the religion, and 
chata man profellech which 1s in force in that place and among 
thoſe perſons where he is'borne, and where he liueth : He1s 
circumciſed, baptized,' a Iew, a'Chriſtian, before heknowes 
tharheisa man ; forreligion is not of our choice or cleftion, 
butman without his knowledge is madea Jew ora Chriſtian, 
becauſe he'ts borne in Tudaiſme or Chrittianicy z and it he had 
beene borneelſewhere'among' the Gentiles;'or Mahumerans, 
he had beene likewiſe a Gentile or' Maliunieran. As tou- 
ching the obſcruation, che true and/good profetors thereof, 
belides the outward profeſſion,which is commonto all,yea to 
miſ-belecuers, they attribute to the gitc of God, the reſttmony 
of the Holy Ghoſt with 3 bur chisis a thingnorcommon 
nor ordinary, whar faire colour ſoeuer they giue it, witnetle 
the liues and manners of men, ſo 1ll agreeing with their be- 
leefe, who for humane occaſions and: thoſe very light, goe 
againſt the renor of their religion, If they were held and plan- 

ted with a diuine hand, nothing: in the world could ſhake vs, 
fuch a tie would ot be ſo eaſily broken : If it had any touch 
or ray of divinity, it would appeare in all, ir would produce 
wondedfll effetts that could not be hid, as Truth it felfe hath 
fad ; If yow haue but as much faith as a muſtard ſeed, you 
ſhould remoue mountaines, Bur what proportion or agree- 
ment 15 there betwixt the perſwaſion of the immortality of the 

V 3 ſoule, 
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ſoule, and a future reward ſo glorious and blelled, or ſo inglo: 
rious, and accurſed, and che lite char a manleadech ? Theonly 
apprehenſion of choſe things that a man faich he doth firmely 
bclcewse, will rake his ſenſes from him : The only apprehen. 
fion and feare to die by wſtice, and in publike place, or by 
ſome other ſhamefull and diſhonourable ation, hath made 
many to loſe their ſenſes, and caſt them into ſtrange trances; 
and what is that 1n reſpe& of che worth of that which religion 
reacherh vsisro come 2? Bur1sit pollible in truth to belecue, 


to hope for that immoreality ſo happy, and yerto feare death 
a tlie patſagTthereunto T to feare = apprehend that 
infcrnall puniſhment, and liue as we doe? Thele are things ag 
incompatible as fire and water, They ſay they, beleeue it, 
they make rhemſclues belecue they beleeue 1t, and they will 
make others belecuc ir too z but it 15 nothing, neither doethey 
know what it is co beleeue. For a belecte, I meaneſuch az 
the (cripcure callech hiftoricall, is diabolicall,dead, informed, 
vaproficable, .and which many c14mes doch more hure than 
good, Such belecuers (ſaith an-ancient Writer.) are mockers 
and impoſtors; and another ſaith,thar they are 1n onereſpeR, 
the moſt fierce and glorious, in another the moſt looſe, dilſe- 
Jute, and villanous of che. world z more chan men in che 
articles; of cheir belcefe,, and worſe than {wine 1 their lines, 
Doubtdletle if wehold our ſeluesvnto God, andour religion, 
I ſay noc by a dmine grace as we ſhould, buc only afcera- fim- 
ple and common manuer, as we beleeue a hiſtory, ora friend, 
or companion, we ſhould place them farre aboue all other 
they that.infiaice; goodactle chac ſhinteth in them,  atthe 
leaſt chey ſhould be puc 19-the ſame ranke or degree. with ho- 
nour, riches, friends. Now+'there are very few that doe not 
feare lefle ro commit an offence againſt God, and any point 
of his religion, then againſt his father, his maſter, his friend, 
his equals, All chis hurceth nor the:dignity, purity, and 
height of Chriſtianity, no more than the dunghull infetcth 
the' beames of the Sunne, which ſhines vpon it ; for as one 
faith, Fides non 4 perſonts, ſed contra. Buca man cannot pro- 
nounce ſo great a Ve againit choſe falſe hypocrites, whom 
Verity ir ſelte ſo muc!) condemnerh,as chey belch our of cheir 
ownemouthes againſt themſclues, | "i 
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- The becter to know true piety, it is necefſary firſt to ſepa- 4 diflixfion 
rate it fromthe falſe, fained and counterteir, to the end, we betwixt the 
may not equiuocace as the moſt parc of the world doth. There - —_ falſe 
js nothing that makech a fairer ſhew, and thattakerhgreater "5: 
paines ro reſemble crue piety and religion, and yer that is 
morecontrary and enemy thereunto, than ſuperſticion : like 
the Woolte, which doth noc alittle reſemble che dogge, bue 
yet hath a ſpiric on _— ou — : and the flacte- 
rer who cqunterfeireth a zealous friend, and is nothing lefle; 
orlike falſe coine winch maketh a more glittering Ger chan 
the true 3 Gens ſuperftitioni obnoxia, religionibus adverſa: The Tacik 
people is ſubie(t to ſuperſtition, contrary to true religion, Itis 
likewiſe enuious and iealous, like an amorous adultcreſle,who 
with her ſmooth ſpeeches makes ſhew of greater affection, 
and care of the husband,than the true and lawfull wite, whom 
ſhe endeuourech to make odious vnto him. Now the nora- 
ble differences of theſe two are, thar religion loueth and ho- 
noureth God, ſecleth a man in peaceand reft, and lodgeth in 
a liberall, free, and generous ſoule : Superſtition troubleth a 
man, and makes him wilde, and iniureth God himſelfe, tea- 
ching to feare with horror and aſtoniſhmenr,ro hide himſelfe, 
andto flic from him, if it were poſlible z it is a weake, poorc, 
and baſe malady of the ſoule 5 Swperftitio error inſanus, aman- Avgult, 
dos timet, quos colit vielat + morbus puſills anims, qui ſuperſti- 
tiomeinbutns eff, quiet efſe nuſquam poteſt, Varro att Deum 4 
religroſo vereri, a [uperſtitioſs timert : Srperſtition 15 a frans 
ticke error, it feareth fri-nds z corrupteth thoſe that lone it > 
It s the diſeaſe of a weake mind?, which being infefted with (ur 
perſtition, can nener be at reſt. Varrs ſaith, religious men frare 
God for loge, the ſuperſtitions for puniſhment, Lec vs ſpeake of ; 
them both aparr, 
A ſuperſtitious man ſuffereth neither God nor man to liue 10 
in peace. He apprehendeth God as one anx1ous, ſpighitul], 5apefiuien 
hardly contenicd, ealily moved, with difficuley appeaſed, «eſcibed, 
examining our ations after the humane faſhion of a ſcuere 
ludge, that watcherh our ſteps z which he pronerh crue by 
his manner of ſeruing him, which is all afrer one taſhion, He 
tremblech for feare, heis neuer ſecure, fearing he never doth 
well cnough, and chat heharh left ſomechung vadone, by the 
” ww omithon 
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omiſfionwhereof all is worth nothing that heharh done ; he 
doubteth whether God be well concen, and laboureth co flar- 
ter him, co the end he may appeaſe and winne him ; he im- 


- portuneth him with praiers, vowes, offerings ; he faineth to 


himſelfe. miracles, eaſily beleeuech and recemueth ſuch as are 
councerfeired by others, and interpretech all chings though 
purely naturall, as expreſly fent and done by God, and run- 
neth after whatſoeuer a man faith with all che care that may 
be : Dao ſuperſtitions propria, nimins timor, nimins cultys : 
Two things are proper to ſuperſtition ; too much feare, too much 


- honour, What 1s all this but by puniſhing himſelfe, vilely, 


baſely, and vaworthily to deale with God, and more mecha- 
nically,than a man would doewitha man of honor? Generally 
all ſupcrſ{tition, and favulc in religion, proceedeth from this, 
that we make not thataccount of God that we ſhould, we re- 
uoke him, andicompell him into order, weiudge of him ac- 
cording to our ſclues, we put vpon him our humours, O what 
blaſphemy is this ! | 

. . Now this vice and malady is almoſt natural] yato vs, and 
we haue all a kmdeof inclination thereunto. :P/atarch deplo- 
reth the infirmity of man, who neuer knoweth bow to keepe 
a meaſure, or to. ſettle himſclfe ypon his feet : for ir leaneth 
and degenerateth eicher into ſuperſtition and vanity, or intoa 
contemprtand careleſnelleof diuine things. Weare like toan 
Hl aduifed husband,, beſotced.and couſened with the coyning 
ſ{ubcilties of a Iighe woman, with whom he conuerſeth more 
by reaſon of her artificiall flatteries, than with his honeſt 
ſpouſe, whohonoureth and ſerueth him with a {imple and na- 
turall ſhamefaſtnc(le': and eucn' fo ſuperſticion plcaſerh vs 
more thantrue religion, | 

Ic is likewiſe vulgar, it proceedeth from a weaknelle of the 

ſoule, an ignorance or miſ-knowledge of God, and that very 
ogrolle, and therefore it is moſt commonly found in children, 
women, old men, ſicke, and ſuch as haue beene allaulted with 
ſome violent accident, To be briefe,it is in barbarous natures; 
Tnclinant naturam ad ſuperſtitionem barbari : Barbarous 1a- 
tpres incline ſooneſt to ſuperſtition, Of this then it is faid, and 
wat true re}1gion, thatit is truethat Plato o—_— that oy 
weaknttlcand jdlencile of hk brought in religion, an 

————- £0 men hart b a 


uout : this were to wrong true religion, to glue it ſo poore 
and fraile a foundation, 

; Beſides theſe ſeeds and naturall inclinations to ſuperſtition, 
there are many that ſhake hands with it, and fauour ir greatly 
for the great gaine and profir they receiue by it, Great men 
likewiſe and mighty, though they know what it is, will not 
troublenor hinderit, becauſerhey know it 1s a very fit inſtru- 
ment to. leade a people withall, and therefore they doe not 
only enflame and nouriſh that which is already grafted in na- 
cure, bur when need requireth they forge and inuent new, as 
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made it preuaile, whereby children, women, and old men 
ſhould be moſt capable of religion, more ſcrupulous and de- 


_ 
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bumane reaſon. 


Scipio, Sertorins, Sylla, and others : Dur faciunt animos hy- Cnrtins, 


miles formidine divum, depreſſoſg, premunt ad terram, Nulla 
res multitudinem efficacias regit, quam (uperſtitio : which 
makes their mindes humble for offending the gods, and lowly 
proſtrage themſelues tothe ground, Nothing more forcibly car- 
rieth qmulrituae than ſuperſtition. 

Now quicting our ſelues of this foule and baſe ſuperſtition, 


I 4: 


(which } would hauehimto abhorre, whom I delire to in- 4# entraxceto | 


tua vnco wiſdome ) let vs learne to guide our ſelues to true 
religion and piery, whereof I will giue ſome grounds and 


pourtraits as leſſer lights thereunto. But before we enter: 


thereinto, let me here ſay in generall, and by way of preface, 
thar of ſo many divers religions, and inanners of ſeruing God, 


which are, or may be in che world, they ſeemeto bethe moſt. 
noble, and to haue greacelt appearance of truth, which with-- 


out great exrernall and corporall ſeruice,draw the ſoule into ir 
{clfe, and raiſe it by pure contemplation to admireand adore 
the greatnelle and infinice mateſty of the firſt cauſe of all. 


things, and theelſence of eſſences, without any great declara- 


tion or determination thereof, or preſcription of his ſeruicez . 


but acknowledging itindefinitly,to be goodnetle,perfe&tion, 
and infinitneſſe, wholly incomprehenſible and not .to be 
knowne, as the Pythagorians, and moſt famous Philoſophers 


doe teach. This is ro approch vnto the religion of the Angels, . 


and to pur in practiſe that word of the Sonne of God, To 


adore in ſpirit and truth,for God accounteth ſuch worſhippers 


the beſt, There are others on ctheocher ſide, and in another: 


EXtremity , 


the diſcourſe of 


true religion, . 
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excremity,who will haue av.ſible Dcitic,capable by the ſenſes; 
Which baſe and groilc error hath mocked almoſt all the world, 
eucr[ſracl in the deſerc, in framing to themſelues a molten 
Calte. And of cheſe they chat haue choſen the ſunne for their 
god, ſceme to haue more reaſon chan the reſt, becauſe of the 


© grearnes, beauty,and reſplendent and vnknowne vercue there- 


of,cuen ſuch as enforceche whole world to the admiration and 
reuerence of it ſelfe, The eye ſeerh nothing that is like vnto ir, 
or chac approachech neere vato ir in che whole vniuerſe, ic is 
one Sunne, and wichour companion, Chriſtianity, as inthe 
middle, cempereth the ſenſible and outward with the inſen- 
ſible and inward, feruing God with ſpiric and body, and ac- 
commodating ir ſelfe to great and little, whereby 1t is berter 
eſtabliſhed, and mote durable. Bur euen in that roo, as there ig 
adiuerſicy, and degrees of ſoules, of ſufficiency and capacity 
of diuine grace ; ſo 1s there a difference in che manner of ſer- 
uing of God : the more high and perfect incline morg tothe 
firſt manner, more ſpiricuall and contemplariue,and leleex:er- 
nall ;the lefſe and imperfet, Pnuaft ſub pedigogo, As it were 
vnder 4 Twtor,remaineinthe other, and doe participate of the 
outward and vulgar deformities, 

Religion conliſtcth in che knowledge of God, and of our 
ſelues : ( for it1s arclaciue ation betweene both ) the office 
thereof 15 ro extoll God co che verermolt of our power, and to 
beat downe man as low as low may be, as if he were vriterly 
loft, and afterwards to furniſh himſelfe wich meanes to riſe 
againc, to make him fecle his miſery and his nothing, to the 
end he may pur h1s whole confidencein God alone, 

The ofhce of religion is to foine vs to the author and prin- 
Cipall cauſeof all our good, to reunite, and faſten man to his 
firſt cauſe, as co his root, wherein io long as he conrinueth 
firme and ſctled, he preſerueth himſclfe in his owne perfeGti» 
on ; and contrariwiſe when he is ſeparated, he inſtantly fain« 
ecch and languiſheth, 

The end and etfc& of religion is faithfully to yeeld all che 
honorand glory va.o God,and all the benefi: vnro man. All 
good chings may beredncedto cheſe two z The profit, which 
1s an amendment, and an efſerriall and inward good, 1s dc 
Yato poore, wretched, andin all points miſerableman | the 
>, = es Oo TS os gioIIG 


glorie, which is an outward ornament,is due vnto God alone, 
who is the perfe&tion and fulneſle of all good, whereuntono- 

' thing can be acded : Glorra In excel/;s Deo, & in terra pax 
honunious : Glory be to God on high, and peacenuth men vpou 
earth. | 

Thus much being f:{t knowen, our inftrucion to picty is 
firſt co learne ro know God: for from the knowledge of things 

roceedeth thar honor we doe vncochem,” Firſt chen we mult 
bene chat he 1s, thar he hath created the world by his 
power, goodnelle, wiſdome, and chat by it he gouerneth it ; 
that his prouidence watcheth ouer all things, yea the leaſt chat 
are; chacwhatſocuer he fenderh vs is for our good, and that 
whatſocuer1s cuill proceederh from aur ſelues, IF weaccount 
thoſe fortunes euil] chat he ſendeth vs, we blaſpheme his holy 
name, becauſe nacurally we honour thoſe thac doe vs. good, 
and hace thoſe char Hurc vs.4 We muſt then reſolue to obey 
him, ard to takeall in good pare which commerh from his 
hand, co commu and fubmir our ſelues vnto him, 

Secondly, we mutt honour him : and the moſt excellent 
and d:uoucclF Way to doe it, is firit, to mount vp our ſpirits 
from all carnall, earchly,and corruptible 1magination, and by 
the chaſteſt, higheſt, and holicſt conceirs, Exerciſe our ſclues 
inthe contemplation of che Diuinity z and after thar we baue 
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adorned it, wich all che moſt magnificall and cxcellenc names 
. andpraiſeschat our ſpirit can imagine, that we acknowledge 


that we haue preſented norhing varo it worthy it felte. ;: but 
that the faulcis in our weaknelle and imbeciility, which can 
conceiue nothing more high. God 1s-the laſt endeuour and 
higheſt picchof ourimagination, euery man amphfying:che 
Ja-a, according to his owne capacity : and-ro ſpeake better, 
God is infinicly aboue all our laſt and higheſt erdeuours and 
Imaginations of perfeRion. 

Againe, we muſt ferue him with our heart and ſpirit, itis 
the ſeruiceanſwerab!e to his narure ;-Dems,ſpirites | : + Dera 
eſt animus, fit tibr pura mentecolendis : Gods a ſpirit zif Geabe 
4 fprit worſhip him inparity of ſpirit, Ic 1s that which herequi- 

"reth, that which pleaſerh him : Pater tales querit advratorcs: 
The Father d: fireth ſuch worſppers Tac molt acceprableſacti« 
ice vnto his Maicſty, is apurc, free, and humblc hear: '; Sa- 

| crificiuns 


209 
3. To ſerue bim 
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erificiuns Deo ſpiritus: A prare heart 1s a ſacrifice vnto God, An in- 


Conde, nocent foule, an innocent lite ; Optimus animm, pulcherrimug 

Latan- Deicultus: religiofifſimus cultus imitari, unicus Deicultus, nou 

+ o eſſe e malum: A pure minde t the beſt: ſeruice of Godzthe moſt reli. 
ri 


$1015 worſhipping of God is to follow him z the only honor of God, is 
zot exit. A wiſe man is a true ſacrifice of the great God, his ſpi. 
ritis his tertple, his ſoule1s his image, his afteQtionsare his of. 
ferings, his greateſt and moſt ſolemne ſacrifice, 1s to imitate 
him, to ſerue and implore him : for it 1s the part of thoſe that 
aregreat, to giuc z of thoſe that are pooxe, to aske : Beating 
dare quam accipFe : lt is better to pine than to take, 

_ Ncuertheleſſc, we are not to contemne and diſdainethe 
4.To ſerve bim ourward and publike ſeruice, which muſt be as an aſfſiltantro 
withour bodies. che other, by obſeruing the ceremonies, ordinances, and cu- 
ſtomes, with moderation, without vanity, without ambition, 
or iypocrifie, without auarice,and alwaics with this thought, 
That God will be ſerued in ſpirit : and that that whichis our- 
wardly done, is rather for our ſelues chan for God for hu- 
mane vnity, and cdification, than for diuine verity : 2 pot:- 
u5ad morem quam ad rem pertinent : Which #ther belong to 
manners and cuftome, than to the thing it ſelfe, 


22 Our yowes and praters vato Godſhould beall ſu bie& vnto 
5. Topray vito his will : we ſhould neither deſire nor aske any thing, butas 
bim, he hath ordained, hauing alwaies for our bridle ; Fiat volunrs 


tua, To aske any thing againſt his prouidence, is to corrupt - 
theludge and Gouernor of the world ; to thinke to flatter 
hin, and to winne him by preſents and promiſes, is to wrong 
him:;God doth nor deſire our goods; neither co ſay thertruth, 
haucweany: allis his. Nor accipiam de domo two vitulor, &c. 
mers off enim orbus terra, & plenitudo ejus © I will not take the 
ealues from thy houſe, &c, for the whole world is mine, and all 
that i therein, But his will 1s, that we only makeour ſelucs fic 
ro'recciuefrom him, neuer expeRing that we ſhould piuevn- 
to him, bur aske and rectiue : forit 3s his office to giue as be- 
ing great, and 'it belongeth toman as being poore and necdy; 
to.beggeand to receiue : to preſcribe ynto him that which we 
want,ard we will,is to expoſe our ſelues to the inconveniences 
of Midas, bur that 1s alwaics beſt, which pleaſech him beſt, To 
be briefe, we muſt thinke,ſpeake,and deale with God, as if - 
| che 


world, asit God ſaw vs, _ | 
"Tr 1s not with reſpe& to honor the name of God as we 
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theworld did behold vs 3 we muſt live and converſe with the 


23 


ought, but rather to violace 1t, lightly and promiſcuouſly to Yell to wſehis 
mingle it in all our actions and ſpeeches, as it were by accla- 76 


mation or by cuſtome, either nor thinking thereof, or curſo- 
rily to palle him ouer : we muſt ſpeake of God and his works 
ſoberly, bur yet ſeriouſly, with ſhamefaſtnelle,teare, and reue- 
rence, and neuer preſumeto1iudge of him, 


And thus much ſummarily of piece, which ſhould bein. 


high efteeme z contemplating alwaies God, with a free,cheer- 
full, and faliall ſoule ; nor wilde, nor troubled, as the ſuperſti- 
tious are, Touching the particularicies as well of the beleefe 
as obſeruation, it. 18 necellary that we tie our ſelues to the 
Chriſtian, as ro the true, more rich, high, and honourableto 
God, commodious and comfortable ro man,as we haue ſhewed 
mour ſecond Veritic, and therein remaining, wemuſt wich a 


ſweer ſubniſhon ſubmit and ſettle our ſelues to that which 


the Cacholike Church in all crimes hath vniuerſally held, and 
holdeth, and nor intangling our ſclues with nouelcies, or ſc- 
le&ed and parcicular opinions, for the reaſons ſer downe in 
my third Verity, and eſpecially in the firſt and laſt Chapters, 
which may ſuffice vnto him, that cannot, or will not reade the 
wholc booke, | 
Let me only giue this one aduice, necellary for him chat in- 
tenderh to be wiſe, andrthart 1s, got to ſeparzte pierie from true 
honeſty, whereof we haue ſpoken before, and ſo content him- 
ſelte wich one. of them, much lefle ro confound and mingle 
themtogerher, Theſe arerwo:things very differenc,and which 
have divers juriſdictions ; pietic and prebity, religion and 
honeſty, deuotion and conſcience ; I will that both of them 
betointly in him whom [I here inftru&, becauſethe one can- 
not be wichoutrhe other encire and perfe&,bur confuſed, Be- 
hold here two rocks, whereof we mult cake heed, and few 
there he chat know them, to ſeparate them, and to reſt con- 
tenred wich the one, to confound and mingle them, in ſuch 
fort, that the one be the iuriſdiction of the other. 
_ The firſt char ſeparate them,and that haue but one of them, 


we ot two forts, for ſome doe wholly giuechemſcluesto the of thoſewhich, - 


worſhip 


4 


The concluſion. 
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An aduiſement- 
to ioine piety and 
probity together. 
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| bavepiety with= worſhip and ſeruice of God, taking no care ar all'of true yer: 


out probity. 7 


Marth. 1 5, and 
2Þs 
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Ml compariſon. 


2 a 
Againſt thoſe 
«cpu 
piety and probity. 


cue and honeſty, whercof they haue noraſte z a vice nored a 
naturall co the Iewes eſpecially, ( arace aboue alſorher Taper. 
ſtitious, and for that cauſe odious to all ) and much diſplaied 
by their Prophets, and afterwards by the Meſias, who repro. 
ched them, that of their Temple they had made a denneof 
theeues, a cloake and excule for many wickednelles, which 
they percciued not, ſo were they beſotred with this outward 
deuorion, wherein putting their whole confidence, they 
thought themſelues diſcharged of all duty, yea they were 
made more hardy todoc any wickednetſe, Many are touched 
with this feminine and popular ſpirit, wholly attenriue to thoſe 
ſmall exerciſes of outward deuotion; whereby they aremade 
neuer the better, from whence came that proucrbe ; Ar aogel 
nd o 


in the Chnreh, a deuill in the houſe : they lend the ſhew and out- 
ward part vnto God, likethe Pharilies, they are ſepulchers, 


—_— 


extreme, or which of the two is the more worthy, religion 
or honeſty, it is not my purpoſe to determine ; I will only ſay 


{ ro compare them in three points) rhat the firſt is farre more 


ealic, of greater ſhew, of {imple aud vulgar ſpirits : the ſecond 
is farre more difficulr and laborious in the performance, of 

Jeſſe ſhew, of ſpirits yaliant and generous. x 
I come toothers, who differ not much from thefirſt, who 
take no carebut of religion. They peruert all order,and trou- 
ble all, confoundin , ana rcligion, the grace of God, | 
(as hath beene ſaid before ) whereby it comes to paſlethat 
they haue neither truc honefty, nor true religion, nor conſc- 
quently the grace of God, as they thinke, a people only con- 
tent with themſclues, and ready to cenſure and Ro 
| OCNcts z 


- LS 


"others 3 2ni conſidunt in ſe, & aſpernant alios 3 Who traſt in 
themſelues, and comemne others. They thinkethatreligion 152 
generality of all good,and of all vertu e,rhatall vertuesare con- 
tained in it, and necellarily follow ir, whereby they acknow- 
ledge no other vertue nor honeſty, burthat which is opened 
with the key of religion. Now it 18 quite contrary ; for rehigi- 
on which 15 the laccer, is a ſpeciall and particular vertue,diftin« 
guiſhed from all ocher vercues,. which may be wichout chem 
ard withour probitie, as. hath beene faid. of the Phariſies; 
religious and.wicked. ; and they withourreligion, as in many 
' Philoſophers good and: vertuous, but yer irreligious, It is 
likewiſe, as all diumty teacherh, a morall humane vercue, ap- Thozr. p.>. 
pertaining to wuitice, oneat the foure cardinal! vertues, which 24.35 
reacherh vs1n generall, to gue vnto cuery.one that which be. 
longeth vnto him, reſeruing to cuery. one his place, Now God 
being aboue all, the vniuerfall authour and maſter ; we muſt 
give vato him all ſoueraigne honour, ſeruice, obedience, and 
this ſubalternereligion, and the Hyporheſss of tuftice, which is 
the generall Thefs, more ancient and naturall. They on the ] 
other (ide, will that a man be religious before he be honeſt, 
andthacreligion(whach is acquired and gotten by an ourward 
cauſe, ex audits ; Quomodo credent ſine predicante ? by hearing; 
How can they beleene,without preaching ? Jengendreth honeſty, 
which we hauc ſhewed ſhould-procced from nature, from that 
wand light which God hath pur into vs, from our firſt be. 
ginning, This is aninuerced order, Theſe men will that aman.. 
be an honeft man, beciuſe there 1s a Paradiſe and a hell : fo 
thatif chey did not feare God, or fcarero be damned.( forthar 
often their language.) they would make a goodly peece of 
worke, O miſerable honeſty ! What thanks deſerueſtthou, *? 
for that thou doſt ? 0:cowardly and idte innocency ; que ni/ | 
met# non placet ! wich pleaſeth not without feare ! Thou keepeſt 
thy ſelfe from wickednelſe, becauſe thou dareſt not be wicked, . 
and thou feareſt to be beaten, and cuen therein arc thou wic- | 
ked. Odernnt peccare ali formidine pene : The wicked forbeare 
. to offend, for feare of puniſhment; Now [ will that thou dare,but © 
yet that thou wile nor though thou be never chidden ; I will : 
that thou be an honeſt man, not becauſe thou wouldeſt goe 
w- Paradiſe, but becauſe. nature, reaſon, God willeth it, = 
cauſe. 


= 
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cauſe the law and che generall policie of the world, whereof 
thou artaparrt, requirech it ; ſo as char chou canft not con. 
ſenc to be any other, excepr thou goe againſt thy (elfe, thy 
elſence, thy end. Doubcleſle ſuch honeſty occalioned by 
the ſpirit of religion, beſides thar itis nor true and eflentiall, 
bur accidencall, it is likewiſe very dangerous, producing me 
ny times very baſe and,ſcandalous efte&s { as experiencein 
all eimes hath caughc ks) vnder the faire and glorious pre- 
text of piety, What execrable wickedaeiles hach the zeale 
of religion brought forch 2 Ts there any other ſubietor oc- 
calion,that hath yeeldedrhe like ? Ic belongech to ſo great and 
noble a ſubie&, ro worke great and wonderfull ctFetts ; 


Tantum relligio potuit ſuadere malorum, 

Quz peperit ſepe ſceleroſa atque impia (alla : 
So ill s good abns'd, and fo arcurſt, T 
As the corruption of the beſt is worſt: 
For the vniuſteſt warre we vudertake, 
Incontizent religions brought to ſtake. 
So Luther, Hungarie was cauſe to looſe, 
So ( hrift himſelfe became a blocke to Tewes. 


Not to louehim, yea to looke vpon him witha wicked eie, as 
a man ſhould looke vpon a monſter, that belecucth not as he 
belecueth. To thinke to be pollured by ſpeaking, or conuer- 
ſing wich him, is one of the ſweeteſt and moſt pleaſing aQtions 
of theſe kinde of people. Hethat is an honeſt man by ſcruple, 
and areligious bridle, take heed of him, and account of him 
ashe1s. And he that hath religion withour honeſty, I willnot 
ſay, heis more wicked, but farremore dangerous than herhat 
hatch neither the one nor the other :; mn qui-interſiciet vor, 
putabit ſe obſequium preſtare Deo ; who jo killeth you, thinks he 
doth an acceptable ſermice unto God : not becauſe religion 
reacheth, or any way fauoureth wickednelle, as ſome very too- 
liſhly and maliciouſly, from this place doe obieR, tor the moſt 
abſurd and falſeſt religion thar is, doth it nor ; but the reaſon 
is, that hauing no taſte,nor image,nor concei: of honeſty,but 
by imication,and for the ſeruice of religion, and thinking that 
to bean honeſt mans no other > ny an to be carefull road- 


uancec religion, they belecue all things whatſocuer, be It _ 
| D, 
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* ſon;treacherie, ſedirion, rebellion, or any other offence to be 
got onely lawfull and ſufferable, being coloured with zeale 
and the care of religion, bur alſo commendable, meritorious, 
yea worthy canonization, if it ſerue for the progrelle and ad- 
vancement of religion, and the ouerthrow of their aduerſaries, 
The lewes were wicked and cruell to their parents,vniuſt to- 
wards their neighbours, neither lending, nor paying their 
debrs,and all becaufe they gauevnro the Temple,thinking to 
bequir of all ducies, and reieRing the whole world, by fay- Math.1y.s; 
ing, Corbas, | | Marc,7.11, 

I will chen (to concludethis — chat there bein this 
my wiſe man, a true honeſtie, and atruepactie, joyned and 


maried rogecher, and both of them compleat and crowned 
with the grace of God , Which hedenicth none that ſhall aske | 
itofhim. Dem dat fpiritum bonum omnibus petentibus enum + S.Hicrom, 


Grd gincth a good ſpirit to all that ackg it of him : as hath beene 
ſaid in the preface, article the 14, : 


To gonterne his deſires and pleaſures. 


]- is a principall duty of a wiſeman, to know well how to 
moderateand rule his deſires and pleaſures ; for wholly to 
renounce them, Iam ſo farre from requiring itin this my wiſe | 
man, thatT hold this opinion to be not onely fantafticall, but 
vitious and vnnaturall, Firſt then we muſt conſutethis opi- 
nion, which baniſheth and wholly condemneth all pleaſures, 
and afterwards learne how to gouerne them, : 

Itis a plauſible opinion, and ſtudied by thoſe that would 2 
ſeeme to be men of vnderſtanding, and profeſſors of fingular 7#f1/ part. 
lanRitie, generally to contemne and tread yiider foot all forts 
of pleaſures, and all care of the body, retiring the ſpizit vntoir = 
{clte, not hauing any commerce with the body, but eleuating = 
tt ſelte ro high things, and ſo to pate chis life as it wei® inſen- - opinion of 
lbly, neithercaſting it, nor attending ir, TVizli theſe kinde of ; my — Y 
People that ordinarie phraſe of paſſing the time, deth very ' 

| Well agreezfor it ſecmeth-to them. thatwell to vicard rmpioy 
thislifc,is filenely to palle it oucr.& as it were to eſcapeit,and 
X oo rob 
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rob themſelues of it,as if it werea miſerable, burth enſome, and 
redious thing, being delirous ſoro ſlide chorow the world, ag 


, that not only recrea:1ons and paſtimes are ſuſpeRed , yea 


odious vnto them, butalſo naturall neceſſicies, which God 
bach ſcaſoned with ſome plcaſure, They come nor where any 
dclightis,: but vawillingly, and being whereit is, they hold 
theirbreach cull chey begone, as if they were in a place of infe. 
Rion : and to be bricte, theirlife is offenliue voto them, anq 


death aſolace, pleaſing chemſelues wich chat ſay mg,which may 
'be as well ill taken and vnderſtood, as well, Fitam habere i 


patientia, mortemyn d-(iderio ; Not impatient of life, but rather 
to deſire death, | 

Bur che iniquitie of chis. opinton may many wates:be ſhe. 
ed. Firſt, there is nothing ſo faire and lawfull, as well and 
duly to play the man,well co know how to leadethis life. It is 
adiuine knowledgeand very difficulr,for a man to knowhow 
he ſhould lawfully enjoy his owne eſſence, lead his life accor- 
ding to the common and naturall model], to his proper con- 
dicions, not ſeeking thoſerhatareftrange ; for all choſe extra- 
uagances, all thoſe artificiall and ſtudied endeuours, thoſe 
wandring wates from the naturall and common,proceedfrom 
follic and paſſion : theſe are maladies, wichout which whileſt 
theſe men would live,not by playing the. men, bur che dunes, 
they play the fooles 3 rhey would:transforme chemſelues 1aco 
angels,and they turne themſclues-1nto beaſts: aur Deus autbe- 
ftia : homo ſum, humani a me nihil alieaum puto: Either a Gdor 
8 beaſt: I am a man;and Taccount my ſelfe no other than humane, 
Man.is a bodyand a foule, and ic is not welt doneco diſmem- 
ber this building,to diuide and ſeparate this brocherly and na- 
turall conjunRion 3. bu: contrariwiſe, we ſhould renue it by 
mutuall offices, the ſpiric muft awaken and reuiue the heavie 
bodie, the bodte muſt Ray the lightnelle of the ſpirit, which 
many times prooues but a trouble-feaſt 3. the ſpirit muſt aſſiſt 
and fauonr thebodie, as the husband the wife, and not reieR 
ir, not hate it. It muſt not refuſe to participate the natvrall 
pleaſures thereof, which are iuſt, and ſuch as befic that mart- 
age that is betwixt them,alwaies holding therein, as themore 
w:ſe,a true moderation. A man muſt ftudie, know and medi- 


tate on this life, to the end he may returne condigne thankes 
| | Won ynto 
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ynto him who hath lent it, There is nothing which God hath 
madefor vs in this preſent lite vaworthy our care, and we are 
accountable for them, eucnto the very haires of our head z for 
ics no frivolous warrant or commiſſion, for a man to dire 
himſelfe and his lite according to his naturall condicion, but 
God hath giuen it him ſeriouſly and exprelly, 

But what greater follicis chere,and more againſt naturethan 
toaccount our ations vitious, becauſe they are naturall ; yn- 
worthie becauſe they are neceſſary ? Now this neceſſiticand 
pleaſure is an excellent mariage made by God himſelfe, ' Na- 
ture willech very wiſely, that thoſe ations which it hath ch- 
joined v3 for our neccſſicie, be alſo delightful, inuicing vs 
thereunto not only by reaſon, bur alſo by appetite z and theſe 
rules theſe kinde of men gocabour to breake. Ir is an equall 
fault and inzuftice,to loath and condemne all pleaſures, and to 
abuſe chem, by Jouing them ouver-much, we muſt neicherrun 
torem, nor fliefrom them, but recciue them, and vſe them 
diſcreetly and moderately, as ſhall preſently beſaid in therule, 
Ca IIrhhe ruleof our pleaſures, condemneth ag 
well the inſenſibilitie and priuation of all pleaſure, ftxporens 
nature, which isthe failing extremitie,as incemperancie, Z1b5- 
dizem, which is the exceeding extremitie, Contra naturan e 
Porquere corpres ſunmfaciles odiſſe mwuditias & (quallorem appe- 
tere : delicat as res cupere lnxurie eſt ,vſitatas & non mat! no para= 
biles fugere,dementie eſfIt is agai: ſt nature,toinforce our ſelues, 
tohate and contemne neat and neceſſarie things, and to re fil- 
thineſſe and Efpropire : It is wantonnes to deſire delicate things, 
and meere madne 'G to auvid thoſe that are common and need{ull, 

Hethat deſireth to diſcard his ſoule, Techimboldly doe it if 
hecan, when his bodie isnotin healch, bur endurech ſome 
torment, to the end he may disburthen himſclfe of chat con- 
tagion: bur he cannot doeit, as likewiſe he oughrnot to do it; 
forto ſpeake according to right and reaſon, ir ſhould never 
abandon the bodie; iris apiſhnetſeto doe ir, it ſhould behold 
pleaſureand ſorrow with a like ſettled countenance,inthe one 
lueſcuerely, the other cheerefully : butin all caſcs ic ſhould 
aft che bodie,to maintaine it alwates in order. © 

To contemne the world, is a braue propoſition, and many 

delight,nay glory to ſpeake, to diſcourſe thereof, bucI cannor 
X 2 perceiuc 
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perceiuethat they well vaderſtand it, much lelle that they prx- 


\ iſe it: whatis It to contemne the world?W hat is this world? 


Is it the heauen, the earth,and in a word the crearures thar are 
therein? Nol chinke not ſo; What then? Is it the vſe, the pro; 
fic, the ſeruice,and commodtcie that we,gather thereby? ltfo, 
what ingratitude 1s this againſt che auchour that hath made 
them to theſe ends ? Whar accuſation againſt nature ? What 
reaſontocontemne them? If (in the end) thou wilt ſay thatic 
15neicher che one, nor the ocher, bur iris che abuſe of chem, 
the vanirics,follic,excetle and wickednes that 1sin the world; 
Imay anſwer that ic were well ſaid, ifthis wereof the world, 
bur they are not ſo, butagainſt the world, and the policie 
thereof, they are thy owne additions, not natural], butartifici. 
all, Topreſcruechy ſelfe from them as wiſdome and the rule 
following teachech, is nottocontemnethe world, whichre- 
maineth wholly entire without it ; but it1s well to vſethe 
world, well to gouernethy ſelfe in the world,and as Diuinitie 
teacheth, to make vic and benefit of che world, and not to 
enioy it,uti,non frar,Now theſe kinde of people thinketopra- 
iſe the contempt of che world, by certaine outward particu» 
Jar manners and faſhions, ſeparated by the common courſeot 
rhe world : but this is but mockerie, There is nothing, inthe 
world ſo exquilite,the world laughech not, and is:notio,wan+ 
ton within ic ſelfe,az without,in thoſe places where men make 
profeſſion of flying it, and trampling it vnder foot, whichis 
ſpoken againſt hypocrites, who haue ſo much degencrated 
froth their beginning, tha there remainech nothing but the - 
habit, and is. alſo very much changed, ifnor.in forme, at the 
teaft in matter, which ſerucchthem for rio orhet yſe,: than to 
puffe chem vp, to make them more bold and impudent, 
which 1s quite contrary to their inftitution;/e vobss quicerent- 
ts mare &: aridam, ut faciatis unym;proſelytmms, & cum fatin 
Fuerit, facitis filium geberinazzyoe be to, you that camphiſe ſea and 
land,te make one of your profeſſion,and when ts. made,ye make 
him two-fold more the childs of hell : and:notagainſtthe good, 
much lelſe againſt the eſtate init ſelfe which is the ſchoole 
of true and holy Philofophie.. Ic is then a-fanitaſticall and 
vnnaturall opinion, generally to reie& and: condemne all 
deſires and pleaſures. God is thecreatorandauthor of _ 
ures 
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ſave, Plantavit D ominus paradiſumvoluptatis, poſuit hominens ' 


inparadiſo voluptatis, protulit omne lignum pulchrum,ſuave,de- 
lkfabile : God planted the paradiſe of pleaſure, wherein he pla- 
(ed man , whichbrought forth all kinde of beautifull, ſweet and 
deleftabletrees, as ſhall be ſaid, But we muſt firſt learne how 
tocary our ſejues therein, 
- This inftrution may be reduced tofoure points (which if 
theſemortified men, and great contemners of the world did 
know how to put in praiſe, they would worke wonders) to 
know lictle, naturally, moderately, and by a ſhort relation to 
himſclfe, Theſe foure goe almoſt alwaies together,and make 
anentiregnd perfect rule, and hee that will may gather and 
comprehend all cheſefoure m this word, Naturally, for nature 
* grhcfundamentrall and ſufficient rule for all. But yet to make 
thematter more cleare and cafje,we wil diſtinguiſh theſe foure 
poines, 'The firit point ofthis rule, is to delire little : A ſhore 
good, bur an afſured meanes to brauefortune, taking from it 
| allaccidents, and all power ouer vs to hinder the happy con- 
tent of our life : and in a word,to be wile, is to ſhorten our de- 


ſires, co deſire either litcle, or nothing at all. Hethat defireth” 


nothing, alchough he haue nothing, is as rich as he that poſ- 

ſeſeth the whole world, for both come to one end: N5hi/ 1:1 
terefl-an habeas, an non concupiſcas : It is all one whether thou 

haſt it,or no, if thou deſireſt it not: and therfore it was well ſaid, 
Thatitis not multitude and abundance that contenteth and 
ngicheth, but want, yea nothing. It is the want of deſire, for 
hethatis poore in deſires is rich in contentment, Syumme opes 
inopia -_ Hatum : The want of deſires, is great riches, To be 

briefe, he that deſirethnothing is in ſome ſort like vnto God, 

and thoſe that are already blet{ed,who are happy and bletled, 
. notbecauſe they haue and polletleall, but becauſe they delire 
nothinp't' Ou: defiderium /unmclauſit, cum Tove de falicitate 
tonte#dit': Who bridleth his defire, contendeth enemwith Tripit er 
*r felicitie; Contrarily,'if welet looſethe bridle'to our appe- 
tteto follow/abundanceand delicacie, wee ſhall continue in 
49-2008 paineand labour ; ſuperfluous things will become 
necetfary;our ſonles wil be tha eſlaues to 6urbodies,and we 
car luendlonger,'than thatwe liue in'pleaſureand dUiphe. 
If we'moderate not our pleaſures and deſires, and meaſure 
| X 3 them 


T he ſecond part 
the rale in our 
pleaſures and 


defres, 


Little. 
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them not by the compallcof reaſon, opinion will carie vs in- 
to a headlong downcfall, where chere 15 neicher botrome nor 
Þrinke: as (Fxmple, we will make our ſhooes of vcluct,, 
Afterwards of cloth of gold, and laſtly of embcoderie with 
pearles and diamonds ; we wall build our houſes of marble, 
. akkerwards of iaſper and porpherie. Now chis meanefor aman 
to inrich himſclfe, and co make him content, is very 1uſt, and 
in the power of cuery man: he need not to ſeckethis content. 
ment elſewhere and without himſelte, let him bur askeir, and 
he preſcntly obraincrh ic of himſelte. Ler him ſtay the curſe 
of his deſires, it is intuſtice to importune God, Nature, the 
world, by vowes and prayers, to giue him any thing, ſince he 
hath ſo excellenta meane in his owne power to artaine theres 
unco, Why ſhould | rather delire another to giue vnto mce, 
than my ſelfe not to defire? Quare potine 4 fortuna impetrem 
wt det, quamam-nepciam? quare autempetam oblitus fragi- 
litatis hamane ? Wherefore ſhould [rather defire fortune to gize 
- wnto mee, then I ſeche it of my ſelfe ?: but wherefore ſhould 1 d:ſire . 
. the ob linion of humane fagilitie? If I cannot or will not obtaine 
of my ſeclfc not to. deſire, how and with what face can [ prelle 


E anocher to giue, ouer whom I haue no r1ghe nor power? 
E The brft rule then rouching car delves 20d flea fecha 
|. | this ( liccle) orat leaſt-a mcdiocricie and ſufficiencie is, that 
Y which doth . beſt concent a wiſe man and keepes him in 
> peace. And this isthe reaſon why 1 haue choſen for my de- 

þ *, Phutarch, uice, Peace and poxertic, With a foole nothing ſufficeth,no- 
= | thing hatſicertaintieor content: he 15 like the Moone, who 
IeHa parmenc that might it z buric was anſwered, That 
that was not poſſible, becauſe it was ſometimes great, ſome- 

. ' times little, arid alwaies changeable. 

| > The other poine coufen-germane to this, is (naturally) : for 
Naturally, we know that there are cwo ſorts of deſires and pleaſures, the 
; ag one naturall, and cheſe areiuſt and lawtull, and are likewiſe in 
: beaſts limiced and ſhort, whoſe end a'man may fee : according 
to theſe, no man js indigent, for cuerything yeelds ſomerhung 
* ro content, Nature is contented with litcle, and hath ſo prour 
| ded, thatin all things, that which ſufficech is at hand and in 
Feneca, our ownepower, Parabile eft quod nature deſiderat & expoſi- 


i171 : ad manum eſt quod ſat eſt, Readie and at hand «it, that 
| wAINYE 
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natnre defires ; aud at hand alſo that which ſufficeth, Tt is this 
which nature demandeth for the preſeruation of it owne ef- 
ſence, it is a fauovr for which wee are to thanke Nature, thae 
thoſethings that are necetarie for this life, it hath madeeaſic 
cofinde, andſuch as are hardly cbrained are not ſoneceſlarie ; 
2nd char ſeeking without paſſion that which nature deſirerth, 
fortunecanno way depriue vs of it. To theſe kinde of deſires 
2man may adde ( chough they be not cruly naturall, yer they 
come very necre) thoſe that reſpe& the vie and condition of 
every one of vs, which areſomewhat beyond, and more at 
lrge than choſe thatare exattly naturall, and ſo are iuſt and 
lawfull in the ſecond place. The otherdelires are beyond na- 
ture, proceeding from an opinion and fantzſie, artificiall, ſu- 
perfluous, andrruly paſſions, which wee may to diſtinguiſh 
them by name from others, call cupidities or luſts, whereof 
we haue ſpoken beforear large in the paſſions : from which a 
wiſe man muſt whollie and abſolutely defend himſelfe. 

The third, which is moderately and withoue excctle, hath 


alarge field and divers parts, bur which may be drawen to Moderately. 


two heads ; that is to ſay, to defire without the hurt of ano- 
ther,of himſelſez ofanother withour his ſcandall,offence,loſle, 
prejudice z of himſelfe, without the loſleot his health, his lea- 
fure, his fun&ions and affaires, his honour, his duty. 

The fourch-1s a ſhort and cllenriall relation to himſelfe; 


belides that the carriere of our delires and pleaſures muſt be 3)!0/atien. 


circumſcribed, limited, and ſhort, their courſe likewiſe muſt 
de managed,nor in arightline, which makes an cnd elſewhere 
and without it ſelfe; bur ina circle, the two points whereof 
doe meet and end in our ſclues, Thoſe attions that are dirc- 
ed without this reflexion, and this ſhort and eflentiall cur- 
ning, as of couctous and ambitious men, and diuers others, 
| who runne point blanke, and are alwaies without them, are 
vainc and ynſound. 15 4s 
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To carrie binſelfe moderately aud equally inprofperitie 
and aauerſitie, | 


Here is a twofold fortune, wherewith we are to enter the 

liſt, good and11l, proſperitic and aduerlirie ; theſe are the 
two combats, the two dangerous times, wherein it ſtanderh 
ys vpon to ſtand vpon our guard, and to gather our wits a« 
bour vs: they arethe two fchooles, cflayes, and rouch-ſtones 
of the ſpiritot man, 

The vulgar ignorant ſort doe acknowledge but one : they 
doc not belecue that we haueany thing ro doe,thatthere 15any 
difficultie, any fight or contradi&ion with proſperitie and , 
good fortune, wherein they are ſo tranſported with joy, that 
they know not what they doc, there1s no rule with them : and 
in affliction they are. as much aſtoniſhed and beaten downe as 
they chat are dangerouſly ficke, and are inicontinuall anguiſh, 
not being able to endure either hea or cold, | 

The wiſe men of the world acknowledge both, and im- 
pute it to one and the ſame vice and follie, not to know how 
to command in proſperitie, and how ro carrie our ſclues 1n ad- 
uerficie: but which is the more dithcult and dangerous, they 
are not wholly of one accord, ſome {ayingit is aduerlicie, by 
reaſon of the horror and bitternes thereof: Difficilizes eff triftiti. 
am ſnſtincre quam a d:le(fabilibus abſtinere : majus cft difficilid 
perſtringere quam lata moderari, Harder it 5 to or 
then to_abſtuine from pleaſures, but mere hard to paſſe thorow 
difficult things, then to moderate onr pleaſures.” Some afhirming 
irto be proſperitic, which by her ſweet and pleaſing flatterie 
doth abate and mollifie the ſpirir, and inſenfibly robberh itof 
ir due temperature, force and vigor, as Daliladid Samſon, 
ſuch ſort that many that arc obdurate, obſtinate, and inuim- 
cible_in aduerlitie, haue ſuffered themſclues ro be taken by 
the flattering allurcments of proſperitie, Magn /aborrs eft fer- 
re profperitaters :ſegetem nimia ſternit nbertas, ſic immod:rata 
felicitas rumpit. Great labour 15 it to line im proſperitie : t00 
much plentie plaſneth downe the corne : ſo too much felicitie caſteth 
Us 


vs downe, And againe, affliction moueth cuen our enemiesto 
pitie, proſj yr wg friends to enute, In aducrſicie a man ſee- 
ing himſelfe abandoned by all; and thac all his hopes are re- 
duced vnto himfſeife,he rakerh hearr at graile, he rowzech him- 
ſelfe, calles his wits about him, and with all his power addes 
his owne endeuours to his owne helpe: in proſperitic ſceing 
himſclfe :{[1{ted by all chat laugh at him, and applaud all hee 
doth, he groweth-lazie and carelelle, truſting in others, with- 
out any apprehenhion of danger or difficultie, and perſwading 
himſelfe char all is 1n ſafetic, when he is many tunes therein 
much deceiued, It may be, thar accerdingto. the diuerljtie 
of natures and complexions both opinions are true: but 


touching the veilicie of cither, it1s certaine,that aduerſicic hath 
this preheminence, it is the ſecd, the occaſion, the matter of 


well-doing, tie field of heroicall vertues, Yireſcit valnere vir- 


th, egre fortune ſana Confilia melins in malts ſapimuns, ſecunda 

rellum auterunt, Vertue flouriſheth by aduerſitie, we better know 

ſound adnice by the difficult fortune of diſtaſterom things ; roſþ x 
rity bliadeththe truth, ; nay 
\ Now wiſdome teacheth vs to hold our ſelues indifferent 


; | | 4 
and vpright in all our life, and to keepe alwaies oneand the The advice of 


ſame countenance, pleaſant.and conſtant, A- wiſe man is a *bewiſe vpon 


Skilfull arcificer, who maketh profic of all; of eucry matter he 99% 


workethandformech vertie, as that excellent Painter Phidsas, 
allinanner of images ; wharſocuer lighterh into his hands hee 


maketh 1taficſybie to doe good , and with one and the ſame - 
coumenance. hee beholdeth the ewoditterentfaces of Fortune, | 
An nro(que.caſig ſapiens aptins eff, benorum: rettor, matorum 
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villor : In ſeonnass 10n confidy un daverſis non defitit, nec avidus — 


ares inane! ity ;hencither Heſiredanger, nor buns it,he expe» 1 * ©? . 
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theth net proſperity ,vut i reaae at all aſſaies; fearing neither fe= +0 "cen HE 3 


hatrenar adutr ſitie 3 nat moned withithe clamor of the one,uor the 
pints —————_ 
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L/ory of the other. Strong and deſpiſing all miſcries, not only 4; 


gainſt all ſupe rfluitic and exceſſe, but enen an enemy vnto it zwho i 
worlaly things hath 4 ſpirit ere Hed aboxe fortunes threats or pro- 
miſes, Wiſdome furniſhech vs with armes & diſcipline. for both 
combars;agamtt aduerlity with 2 ſpurre, teaching vs to raiſe,to 
ſtrengchen and incite our courage; and this 5 the vertue of for- 
ticude ; againſt proſperitie, ic furniſheth vs with a bridle, and 
teacherh vs to = and clap downe our wings, and to keepe 
ourſclucs within'the bounds of modeſtic z and this is the ver. 
rue of retnperancie: theſe arethe ewo morall vertues, againſt 
therwso fortunes, which that great Philoſopher EpiHerw did 
very well fignifie, containing 1n two words all morall Philo. 
ſophie, Suftine & abſftine, beare the euill, that 15, aductlitie;ab. 
ſtainefrom the good,that is, frompleaſure and proſperiry. The 
particular aduiſements againſt the —_—_ proſperities and 

aduerficies ſhall be in the third booke following, in the vertue 
of fortitude and remperancie, Heere we will only {et downe 
the generall inſtrutions and remedies againſt ali-proſperitie 
andaduerlitie, becauſe in this booke we teach the way in gene- 
rall ynto wiſdome, as hath beene ſaid in the prefacethereof, - 

 Againſtall proſperity, the common doctrine and counſell 

conſifteth in three poins: The firſt, thar honors, riches, and 
thefauours of fortune, are ill and wrongfully accounted and 
called goods, fineethey ncither make aman ES rctorme 
a wicked man, and are common borh to good and wicked, 


He thatcalleththemgoods,and in cherh hath placed the good 


, of man, hath faftncd our felicitieto arotten cable, and ancred 


it in thequick-ſands, For Whar is chere more vncertaine and 
inconflane; than the polleſſion of ſuch goods, which come 
aud goc, palſc and runne on like ariuer ? like a riuer they make 
2 noyſe, at their comming in, they arc tull of violence, they are 
troubled ; their entrance 1s full of vexation, aud they vaniſh in 
amoment ; and whenthey are quite dricd vp, thereremaineth 


* nothing in the bottome bue the mud. 


— 


The ſecond pointis toremember, thar proſperirie is like: 
honnied poiſon, ſweet and pleaſant, burdangerous, where 
we mult take very good heed. When fortune laugheth, and 
eucry thing falleth out according to our owne hearts, then 
ſhould fanve moſt, and ſtand vypon our guard, m_ _ af- 

T- CCUONS, 
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feftions, compo; e our actions by reaſon, aboue all auoid pre- 


ſumption; which ordinarily followech thefauour of the time. 
Proſpericie 15 a ſlipperic paſe, wherein I'man muſt rake ſure” 
footing, for there is no time wherein men doe more forget 
God, Ic is arare and difficult thing to findea man who doth 
willingly actribute vnro him che cauſe of his felicicie. And 
this is the cauſe why in the greateſt proſperity we muſt vſe the 
counſcll of our friends,and giue chem moreauthoritic ouer vs, 
than at other times ; and therefore we muſt cary our ſclues as 
in an cuill and dangerous way,goe with feare and doubr,deli. 
ring che hand and helpe of another. In cheſe times of proſpe- 
ritic, aduerfiic_ is a medicine, becauſe it leadeth vs to the 
knowledge of our (clues. 
The clurd is to recaine our deſires, and:to ſet a meaſure vn+ 
tothem.. Proſperitte pufferh vp the hearr, ſpurreth vs for- 
ward, findeth nothing difficult, breedeth alwayes a defire of 
prear matters ( as they chat. by eating ger an appetite) andir 
caneth vs beyond our ſelues,and tn.chis ſtate jt is where a man 
loſeth himſclfe, drowneth and maketh a mockery of himſelfe, 
He playeth che Monkey,who leaperch from bough to bough, 
tillhe come to therop ofthe tree, and chen ſheweth his taile, 
Ohow many haue beene loft, and haue periſhed miſerably, 
by. che want of difcretion to moderate thenmetnes in their 
proiper 1ie We mutthercfore either {lay our Tclues, or goe 
forward with a (lower paſe, if we wilcnioy the benefit of our 
proſperity, and not hold our ſclues alwayes in chaſeand pur- 
chaſe, It 1s wiſdome to know how: to ſettle our. owne reſt,our 
-owne contentment, which cannot be where thereisno ſtay, 
noend, Si qua finiri non poſſunt extra ſapientiam ſunt : What 
| famnot be determined is beyond wiidome, | 
Agamſt-all aduerſitie, theſe arethe generall-aduiſements. 
Inthe firſt place, wee. muſttake heed of the common and vul- 
| "91 Sqm .erroneous and alwayes different. from true rea- 
oi; for todiſcredirand tobring into hatred and horrourall 
aducrficie and afflitions, they call them cuils, diſaſters, mil. 
| chiefes,alchough all outward thingsbe neither good nor evil, 
Never did aduerfitie nazke a man wicked, bur hath rather ſcr- 
-uedas a meancs to mend thoſe that arewicked, and are com- 


-mon both coche good and jo the wicked, 


Doubts 


8 , 
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and that it is 
no exill, 


816 8 Tocariehimſelfe molerately and equally 
: 9 Doubtletſe,crolſcs and heauy accidents are common to all 
It is common to but they worke diuers effetts, according to thar ſubie& 
all, but diverſiy. creuponthey light. To'fooles.and reprobate perſons they 
ſcrueto TRE en into:deſpaire, to affli&tand'enragethem: 
Perhaps chey.enforcethem (if they be heauy andextreme) tg 
ſtoope;z to cry vnto God, to looke vp vntoheauen ; but thar 
1s all' : Toftnners and offenders they are ſo many liuely in. 
ſtruions; and: compulfions to. pur theman minde-of their 
duty,and to bring :themto the knowledge of God : To ver- 
tuous people, chey are the lifts and cheaters wherein to exer- 
ciſe their vertue,to winne vnto themſelues greater commen- 
dations and a neerer alliance with God': To wiſe men they are 
matter of good, and ſomctimes ſtages :and degrees whereby 
to.-palle-and mountvp toall heighr-andgrearnelle, aswe ſee 
and may reade of diuers,. who being aſlailed by ſuch and {6 
great croſſes, as a man:would haue thought them cheir verer 
ouecrthrow and vndoing, haue'beene raiſed by theſe}fe-ſame 
meanes.to the higheſt pitch oftheir ownedefires;and contrs- 
riwiſc without that mtelicitie; had ftill remained' vnder hat. 
ches, as that great eAtherian' Captaine knew well, when he 
ſaid, Pericramus niſi peryſſemut : We ſhould viterly haueperi. 
ſhed, if we had not periſhed, : Avery excellent example hereof 
was oſeph thEſonneof [acob, Tr is true that theſeare blowes 
from heauen, but the'vercue and'wiſdome of man'ſeructh asa 
proper inſtrument,from whence came that wiſe ſaying of the 
Sages, To _ f neceſſitie a vertue. Itis a _ good _ 
bandry, and the firſt property of a wiſe man, to draw._goo 
= __ fromewill,:to handle bio aSaizes with ſuch dexteritie, andÞo 
SW - win the o—_ and-<o ſet the bias,that of PINS 1518, 
E-- e may make good v(c, and better his owyne condition, * 
—_ Affictions rs 7 proceed from three cauſes, which 
It hath three © arethe three authors and workers of our puniſhments;in the 
caxſes and three firſt inventor: which hach brought them into naturezt he an- 
effelis.”  gerand juſtice of God, which ſettech them aworke' 25 his 
Commillarics and executioners; the politic of the world 
troubled and changed by ſinne, wherein as a generall revolt, 
and ciuill cumulc, chings not beingyn their dueplaces; and 
nordoing their office,all euils doe ſpring and ariſezas in aÞo- 
dy the dif-joynting of the members, the diſlocation _ the 
$7: | | | ones 


iy proſperitie and aduey fitie. 


our eneniy, che ſecond to. befeared as terrible, the third tobe 
auoided as an impoſture, Thar a man may the better defend 
and quir himſelfe from all chree,there isno better way than ro 
vſetheir owne proper armes, wherewith' they puniſh vs,as 


Daxid cut off Goliahs head with his owne ſword, making of 


necefficie a verrue, profitof paineand afflition, turningrhem 
zgainftthemſclues, Afﬀiition is cheerue fruit or ſcience of fin, 
being well taken, 1s the death and ruinethereof, and it doth 
chat to the author thereof, which the viper doth to his dam 
thatbroughehim forth.” Iris che oile of rhe Scorpion;which 


healeth hg owne ting,to theendit may periſh by irownein.. 


uention ; peryt arte ſua  patimur quia Pecrauimus 2; patimur Atl 
non peccemns 3 He periſheth by his owne Art : we ſuffer becauſe 
we bane ſinned: we (uffer that we ſhould not ſin. It isthe fileof the 
ſoule, which ſcourerh,- purificch and cleanſerh ic from all fin, 
And conſequently it:appeafeth theanger of God; and freerh 
vs from rhe priſons and bandsof Juſtice, to bring vs into the 
fireand clegreſun-ſhine of grace and mercy. Finally, it wea- 
nech vs fromthe world, ic plucketh vs fromithedug,and ma- 
kethivsdiltaſte wich'thebirternelle thereof; like wormewood 
ypon'the teat of the nurſe, the fiyeer milke and food of this 
deceirfull world, WT T2510; S013 1 
Agreat and principal{-meane for 4 man tocary himſclfe 


Jt7 
bones bringerh great paine, and much vn quietne ſe. Theſe ; 
threeare not fauourable vato vs,the firſtis to be hared of all as. 


Tx. 


well in aduezſitie, is to be an honeſt man... A vertuous man A generall ads 


1s more peaceable in aduerlitie, thanavinous in protperieee: Hits 


like choſe thac haue aTeucr,, who feete-and findemorecharme 
ati] violence in- the heat and cold thereof, and in the extre- 
mitie of their fits, than fuch as are ſound in the heat and cold 
of Summcr and Winter. And cuen' ſo they that haue their 
conſeiences licke, are muchimoretormentced, rhan theythar 
areſound, that are honeſt men, For, hauingrbe inward: part 
whole and healthfuil,- they cart noway be endamaged by the 
outward,eſpecially oppoling againſt ir a good courage, - 


Aduerſities-are ofcwoſorts: ſome arc true and naturyllyas - F 
swe loue: others arc falſe 41 advicemors 
a common or particular opinion, and #4. 


licktelſe,priefes;lotſe.of choſe thi 
and'fained, eicher 
not 1n veritie, That ic is ſo, man hath his ſpirirand bodie, as 

| much 


= 
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Naturall. 
Toendure 3s 
waturall aud 
humane. 
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a18  Tocarichimſelfe moderately andequally 


much at command,as before they hapned, To theſckinde of 
men, onely this oneword ; Thar which thou complaineſtof 
1s neither painfull nor troubleſome, but thou makeſt ic RA. 
and makeſt thy ſelfe to belecue it, it fie hy 

As touching the true and naturall, the more promptand 
popular and more ſound opinions are the more naturall and 
moreiuſt, Firſt we mutt remember, that aman indureth no. 
thing againft the: humane and naruralllaw, .fince euen at the 
birthot-man all cheſe things are annexed, and giuen as ordi. 
nary, Inwharſoeuer doth affli&vs,lec vs conlider two things, 
the nature of that thathapneth vnto vs, and that which is in 
our ſ{clixes : and vling:;things according to nature, wee catire. 
cclue-no tediouſneffe or offence thereby. For offence is a ma- 
ladic of the ſoule contrary to nature, and therefore ſhould by 
no meanes come necre vnto vs. T heres not any accidentin 
the world which may happen vnto vs, wherein nature hath | 
not prepared-ah aptnetle in vs to recetue it, and to turneitto 
our contentment, There 1s no manncr of lite ſo ſtrait, thar 
harhnot ſome ſolace and recreation. There is no priſon ſo 
ſtrong and darke;that giues not placetoa ſong ſometimes to 
comfort a priſoner. 7onas had leaſure to make his prayervn- 
to Godenenin the bellic ofthe Whale, and was heard, Itisa 
fauour of ,nature that -1t findeth a remedie and eaſe vnto our 
euils in the bearing of them, ic being ſo that man is borneto 
be ſubieCro all ſorts of miſerics, Omnia ad que geminus, que 
expanſe imu tributa viteſunt « All things that afflitÞ or griene 
vs, are thetribntes of life. v7; —_ 


= a 


* Secondly,we muſt remember, that there is only the leſſer 


It zouchech but Part of man ſubic@ rofortune z we haue the principall in our 
theleſſer part  oWwnepowcer, and it cannot be ouercome withour our owne 


of an. 


5 


* conſent, Fortune may makea man poore,ficke, aft}1ed, but 


rr re IE oo 


ce, courage,Vertue, - AEDYf! 37 34) 38H 
— Aﬀeerwards we muſt come to fidelitic,reaſon, iuſtice-Miny 


 »» F . . an = ——_— 
not vitious;difoluce,deiced z it cannot take from vs probi- 


It is againft reg- times a man complaineth vaiuſtly, for though he be ſomc- 
(onend inflice. tiracs ſurpriſed with ſomeill accident, yer he is more often 


- withagood, and ſothe one muſtrecompencethe other, And 


#a man conſider well thereof, he ſhall finde morereaſonto. 
content himſelfe with his good fortunes, than to complane | 
— — 
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of his'bad-; and as we turne our eyes from thoſe things: that 
Hand ys, and delight to caſt them vpon greene and pleaſant 
colours, ſo muſt we diuerr ourthoughts from heauie and me- 
lancholike occurrents,and applic 7 em to thoſe that are plea- 
Gntand pleating vnto vs, But weare malicious, reſembling 
cupping glales, which draw the corrupt blood, and. leaue 
the good, like a.coucrous man who ſellech the beſtwine, and 


drinks the worlf, Tike Tictle children, from whom iFyou take 


away one of their play-games, in a furictheycaſt away all 
thercſt, For ifany misforcune Happen vnto Vs, wetorment 
our {c]ues, and forgetall the reſtcharmay any way comtore 
vs: yea ſome there are that fer ſmall loſes terme themſelues 
ynfortunate in all things, and forget that they cuer receiued 
any good, infuch ſort, that an ounce of aduerlity brings them 
carey griefe. than ten thouſand of proſperitie, pleaſure 
or delight. - | | | 
4 __ muſt likewiſe caft our eyes vpon thoſe that are of a 
farworſe conditton-tlian our FE who would thinkethem- 
{clues happy == our place, 2201 
 Camtibidipliceat rerum fortuna tuarum,. 
Alterius ſþ: ta, quo ſis aiſerimine pejor, 
If thou griene thor art not ſuch 
es thy neighbour, oner- mitrh, 
Streight.reflett vpon the poo 
Thinks the ft, and griene the more, 
It were good and: necellary that theſe complainers did: 
praftiſe the ſaying and aduice of a-wiſe man, that if all the 


euillschar men ſuffer ſhould be compared with the bleſſings 


_ enzoy, the diuiſjon being .equally. made, they may ice 


bythe ouer-plus of thatgood they enioy;theiniuſtice of their 


complaint. 

Aﬀcer all. theſe opinions,. we may conclude that there are 
two great remedies againſt all cuills and aduerlities, which 
maybe reduced almoſt to-one.z Cuſtome for the vulgar and 
baſer ſort, and meditation for the wiſer, Both of them haue 
their force from time, the common and ftrongelt ſalue againſt 
al euils; but the wiſe cake ic beforc hand,rhis 15 forelight,and 
mncfeeble and vulgar ſort after hand, That Cuſtome preuci- 
th much it doth plainly appeare,. in chatthoſe things that 


16. 
It 5 lutle in 
compariſon, 


are . 
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are moſt tedious and offenſiue, are made thereby ehie ang 
plealing. Natura calamitatum mollimentum conſuctudinen mn. 

venit : Cultome mitigateth calamitie, Slaues weepe when th 
enter into the gallies, and beforethree months be ended they 
ſing. They char haue nor beene accuſtomed:rothe ſea, . are 4. 
feard, though it be ar the calmeſt, when they wey ankor 
whereas the mariners laugh.in the middeſt of a cempeſt, The 
/ wife growethdeſperate at thedeath of her husband, and be. 
ECL foreayecre beexpired ſhe loucs another. Timeand cuftome 
'  bringallchings to palle 3 tharwhich offendeth vs is theno. 
uelcic of that which happeneth vnto.vs, Omnia novitate gra 
m__ ſunt : eAll new and vnexpettedcreſſes , are more intole. 

rable. | 2 "4 | %y 
19 \ Mcditation performethithe ſame office with wiſe men, and 
Foreſehtor bythe force thereof things are made familiar and ordinarie; 
providence. Que aly diu patiendo levia facinnt, ſapiens levia facit ain Cogia 
tands: That which ſome make light by long ſuffering, a wiſe way 
makes light and eafie by long cogitation, He conſidereth cexaQ 
1y chenature of all chings that may 'offend; him, 'and preſen- 
teth vnto himſe)fe wharſoeuer may happen vnto him moſt 
gricuous and inſupportable, as ſickneile, pouerty, exile, iniu- 
ries,and cxamineth in themall that which is according tons: 
ture or contrary to it, For foreſight or prouidenceis a great 
remedy againſt all ewils, which cannot bring any great alte- 
ration or change, hapning to a man*that atrendeth them 
whereas contraric they wound and hurthim greatly, that ſuf- 
fereth himſelfe to be ſurpriſed by them. Meditation anddi(- 
courſe is chat which giueth che true temperto the ſoule, pre- 
- parechit, confirmetch ir againſt all cubs aEer Thad de 
be, impenetrable againſt whatſoever would wound or hurt, 
Sudden accidents how great ſocuer, can giueno great blowto 
him thatkeeps himſelfe vpon his guard, and is alwayes readie 
ro receiue them, Premeditats mali mollis iftns wenit : quicquid 
expettatum eft diu,levits accidit: The hurt i ſmall, if the harme 
before be knowne :\whatſveuer we doe long expett;idoth happen 
the lighter. Now to attaine this foreſight, we muſt firſt know 
that nature hath placed vs heere, as in a thorny and ſlippery 
place; that chac which is hapned vnto another, may alſo light 


vpon Ys ; that that which hangeth oucr all, may fall vpo! 
cuery 


p 


EIT + 


euery one of vs 3 and chat inall theaffaires chat wevnderrtake, 
wee premeditate the-1nconuentences and cuill encounters 
which may happen vnco vs, tothe end wee be not ſurpriſed 
ynawares, 'O how much-are wee decciued, and how lictle 
judgement hauc wee, when weethinke that that which hap- 
neth to others cannot likewiſe fall vpon vs ! When weewall 
' not be warie and prouident, for feare leſt wee ſhould be 
chought fearctull, Contrariwiſe, if wee take knowledge of 
things, as reaſon. would haue vs, we would rather wonder that 
ſofew crofles happen vato vs, and thar thoſe accidents that 
follow vs ſo necre, haue ſtated {o long before they catch vs, 
andhauing caught vs, how they ſhould handlevs ſo mildly, 
Hee that cakech heed, and conlidereth the aduerljtie.of ano- 
ther, as a thing that may happen vnto himlſelfe, before it ſhall 
happen, is ſufficiently armed. We muſtthinke of all, and cx- 
pet the worlt 3 they are fooles, and ill aduiſed, thar ſay, I had 
notthought it, -It 15 an old ſaying, that hee thar is ſudden- 
lyſurprifed, is halfe beaten, and he that is warned..is. halfe 
armed, nay it15two againſt one. A wiſe man 1n time of peace 
makes his preparationfor warre ; A good mariner before he 
gocforch of the hauen, makes prouiſion of what 15 necellarie 
to reliſt; the violence of. atempeſt : it 15;to0.late to prowde a« 
painſtan cuill, when it is alreadie come. In whatſocuer we are 
preparedbefore hand, we finde our ſelues aprand admirable, 
what difficulcie ſocuer it haue ; and contrariwiſe there is not 
anything ſo caſte that dothnot hurt and hinder vs, if wee be 
butnoueliſts therein z [d videndum.ne quid inepinatam fit nobis, 
quia omnia novitate graviora ſunt : We eught toforeſee that 10+ 
thing happen vnte vs vulooked for, becauſe all nowelties are the 
miregreenaus, Doubclelle ic ſeemeth that if we were ſo proe 
uident as we ſhould and may.be,weſhould wonder at.nothing, 
That which .chqu ſawelſt before je.came, is hapned vnto thee, 
Why then wonderMt thou ? Let vs then take a courſe: that-ac 
cidents doe ngt ſurprife ys3:lawyscucr and: vpor our guard, 
andforeſce whats to come, Anim adverſus ommnia firmands, 
tdicerepofſin, non ulla laborum, O virgo, nova.mi facies in- 
opindvcle OS Ta percepi.atque enimo- mecum Ipſe peregs, 
Tuhodie iſta erunts44 5 £69 {en per dennuciguir ln 1 howinens 
Paravi ad humana.' The minde. muit bee arnedl for-all\things z 
= ; that 
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322, Toobeyaidelferncthe Lawer,Cufomes, © 


that wi may hold nothing tedious or paineful, O virgin, they, 
ſeemes unto me a new and 'vnexpetted conntenance to appeare, 1 
haue conſidered of all things, and. am 'reſolnrd thereof in minds, 
To day haft thou ſhewed me all theſe things, which alwaies [ forg. 
rold to my ſelfe © 1 haue framed man for humane things, 


Cnar.,. VIIL 


To obey andobſerne the Lawes, C uſtonms ; ad Ceremonies 
of the Countrey, how and in what ſenſe, | 


x [. Ven as a ſauageand vntamed beaſt, will not ſuffer: him- 

The begjzning, 1 ſelfeto be taken, led,and handled by man,but either flich 
___ and hidech himſelfe from him, or armeth himſelfe againft 

| — wad a him, and with furie at{aultech him, if heeapproch neerc vnto 
os him z in ſuch ſortthat aman mult vie force mingled with Art 

and ſubriltie to take and tame him : So follic will not behan- 

dlcd by reaſon, oxwifdome, but ſtriuerh arid Rirreth apainft. 

it, and addechfollic vnto follic ; and therefore it muſt beta- 

ken, and led, like a wilde beaſt, ( that which a man is to- 

a beaſt; a wiſe man is to a foole ) aſtoniſhed, feared and: 

Kept ſhore, chat with the more caſe- it may be inſtructed 

and won, Now the proper meane or.helpe thereunto, is a 

great authoritie, a thundring power and grauitie, which miy 

dazell it with the ſplendor of his lightning, Solaauthorita eft 

gue cogit finltos ut ad ſapientiansteſtinent : 1t ts onely anthoritie 

that inferveth fooles to applie themiſelues to wiſdewe. Inapo- 

pular fight or ſedition, if ſome great, wiſe, ancient and vertt- 
ous perſonage come in preſence,that hath wonne the publike: 
reputation of honour and vertue, preſently.che mucinous: 
people being ftrucken and blinded with the bright ſplendor. 
of his-authoritze, are quiered, attending what he will fay- 

Taco them. oo [1.2117 $4 39 . / DOGDOON (19715 VAT 
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 Hhtreqit diltic animos,  pettira mulcet, © 
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Enen as when tumults to ſedition grow, 

And Hobhorne-mad, though cauſe he none doc hnow 
Without himſclfe ; example ſo encharmes 

This headlong rout, wheſe fury giuesit armes, 
As fire-bravas, ſtones, and all things fly about, 
Their rage encounters : ſo there is nodoubt 

Of certaine harmez wnleſſe ( as ſent from God ) 
Some graue cenſorions Cato with his rod 
Appeare in time , at whoſe authoritie 

They ſilent ſtand ,and heare hims ſpeake well nigh 
e-11 houre together , till their fary dye. 

So all s hifht : the ſame that now doe foug, 

Each to his tent, now crie God ſaue the King. 

Thereis nothing greater in this world than authoritie, 
which 15 an 1umage of God, a me!Tenger from Heauen : if it be 
ſoucraigne, it is called maicttic ; ifſubalterne, authoritic : and 
by ewo chings icis maintained, admiration and feare mingled 
together, Now this maicſticand authoritic is firſt and proper- 
ly in the perſon of the ſoneraigne prince and law-maker, 
whereicis Luely,aQuall and moouing, afterwards in his com- IF 
mandements and ordinances, that 1s to ſay, in the law,which 
isthe head of the worke of the prince, and the image ofa liuely 
ind originall maieſtie, By this are fooles reduced,conduded, 
ad guided. Behold then of what weight, neceſlitic and veili- 
tieeuthorictieandthe law is in the world, 

Thenextauchority, and that which is likeft tothe law, 1s 2 
aftome, which is another powerfull and emperious miſtres z 0fcufome, 
lt ſeaſerch ypon, this power, and vſurpethitrraicerouſly and | 
volently, tor it plancecly this authoritie by little and little, by. 
ſtealth, as it were micnſibly, by a lictle pleaſing; and humble 
deginning ; having ſcrled and eſtabliſhed ic ſelte by che helpe 
oftime, ir diſcoucrerh afterwards a. furious and tyrannicall vi- 
lage, againſt which,chere is no more libertie or power left, ſo 
much as to life vp ones cies; Itraketh it authoritie fromthe poſ- 

{eſſion and We rare; xtincreaſech and ennoblcth it wr by 
continuance hKe a riucr; it is dangerous to bring it backe to 

his originall fountaine. | —— , - ns 

| Lawandcuſtome eftabliihcheir authorize diuerſly, cuſtome. , 3 _ 
by little and little, wich long rime, ſweetly and without force, {© 
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Their diverſity 
and firangents, 


Of lawes and 
cuſtomes in the 
wor la, , 
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314 Toobrjandolſerut the Laws Cuſtoms, 


| keepe themnſelues chaſte and faickifull to their husbatids : wo- 
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by the common conſent of all, or the greater parr, and the ax; 
thor thereof are the people, The law ſpringechvp ina mo 
ment with auchoritie and power, and takethrhis axes from 
him chac hath power ,to command all, yea many times againſt 
the liking of che ſubie&, whereupon ſome compareit toa ty- 
rant, andcuſtomero a king, Againe cuſtome hath withic nei. 
ther reward nor puniſhment z che Jaw hath them both, atleaſt 
puniſhmear, neuerthelcſſethey may mutually hel peand hinder 
one another, For cuſtome which is bur of ſufferance, autho- 
rized by the ſoucraigne, is better confirmed*7 and rhe law like. 
wiſe ſetleth irowne authoritieby poſſeſſion and vſe ; and con- 
trariwiſe cuſtoine may be caſchiercd by a contrarie law, and the 
law loſeth the force therof by ſuffering a contrary cuſtome :bur 
ordinarily they arerogerhier;thatis;law & euftome;wiſe & ſpi. 
ritual men conſidering it as a law, & fimple men asa cuſtome, 

There 1s nor athing more ſtrange, than the diuerſi:ie and 
ſtrangenes of ſome lawes and cuſtomes in the world; Neither 
is there any opinion or imagination fo variable, ſo madde, 
which 1s noc eitabliſhed.by Jawes and cuſtomes in ſome plice 
or other : I am content to recite ſome of them, to {hewthoſe 
thatarchard of belecfe herein , how farre this propoſition 
doth goe, Yet omicting to ſpeake of thoſe things tharbelong 
to rehgion, which is the ſubie where the greateſt worder- 
ments and” gtolfeſt ampeſtares are: bur becauſe ie 1s without 
che commerce of men, and that it is not properly a cuſtoine, 
andivhereicis caſte to be deceived, I will not meddle with, 
Scerhena briefe of choſe that for the ſtrangenes are beſt worth 
chenoting. To account iran office of pirctie ina certaine age 
to kill cherr parents and to carthem,” In trifes to pay theſhor, 
byyeeldmg their children, wives and daughters to the plex 
ſure of the hoſte*'publike brothelhouſes of males : old men 
lending their wives viits young : women common tan honor 


_ t9 womento' haucaccompanied wich many men, and to caty 


dicjr ſocks in the hembesof cheiv garments; datightersto goe 
wich their priuie parts'Vticouered, and maried women'care- 
fully to keepe chem. couercd : to leaue the daughters to their 
pleaſures, and being great with childe to enforce an obort i 
rhe fipht and knowledge of amen ; but maried womento, 


men, 
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menthe firſt night before they company with their husbands, 
o recciue all the males of the eſtate and profeſſion of their 
husbands, inuited to the mariage, and euer after to be faithfull 
to their husbands + young maried womento preſent their 
virginity to their Prince,betore they lie with their husbands : 
mariages of males : women to goe to warre with their huſ- 


| bands: to dieand to kill themſclues atthe deceaſe of their huſ- 


bands, or ſhortly afcer : to permit widowes to mary againe, 
if their husbands diea violent death, and not otherwiſe: hu(- 
bands to be diuorced from their wiues without alledging any 
cauſe: to ſell them if they be barren, to kill them for no other 
cauſe but becauſe they arc women, and afterwards to borrow 
women of others at theirneed : women to be deliuered with- 
out paine or feare : to kill their children becauſe they are not 
fare, well featured, or without cauſe : at meat to wipe their 
fingers vpon their priuities and their feet : to liue with mans 
Ref ; to cat fleſh and fiſh raw : many men and womentolie 
together to the number of tenne or twelue : to ſalute one 
another by putting the finger to the ground, andafterwards 
lifting it cowards heauen : to turne the backe when they ſa- 
lute, and neuer to looke him on the face whom a man will ho- 
nour : to take into the hand the ſpetrleof the Prince : not to 
ſpeake tothe King but ata peepe-hole : in a mans wholelife 
neuer to cut his hairenornailes : to cut the haire on one ide, 
and thenailes of one hand, and not of the other : men co piile 
ſitting, women ſtanding : to make holes and pits in the fleſh 
of the face, and the dugs,to hang rings and iewels in ; to con- 
temne death, to receiue it with 1oy, to ſue forit, to plead in 
publikefor the honor thereof, as for a digvity and fauour : to 
account it an honorable buriall to be eaten with dogs, birds, 
tobe boyled, cutin pecces and pounded, and thepowder to 
becaſt into their ordinary drinke. | 

When we come to iudge of theſe cuſtomes, that is the 


complaint and the trouble : the vulgar ſor and pedante, are Zxamination 
not troubled herewith , for euery {editious rout condemneth 4% imagement. 


28 barbarous and bcaſtly whatſocuer pleaſcth not their palar, 
thatis to ſay, the common vſe and cuſtome of their countrey, 
And if a man ſhall tell them,that others doe ſpeake and judge 
the ſame of ours, and arcas much offended with ours, as we 
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with theirs, they cut a man ſhort after their manner, tearmin 
them beaſts and barbarians, whichis alwaies to fay the ſame 
thing, A wiſe. man is more aduiſcd,asſhall be ſaid, he makech 
not ſuch haſte coiudge,for fearelcft hewrong his owne judge. 
ment: and-to ſay rhe truth, there are many lawes and cy. 
ſtomes which ſeeme ar the firſt view to be ſauage, inhumane, 
and contrary to all reaſon, which it chey were wichour palli- 
on, and ſoundly conſidered of, it they were not found to be 
alrogetherauſt. and good, yet acthe leaſt they would not be 
without ſome reaſon and defence, Ler vs take amonpſt the 
reſt for example the rwo firſt which wee haue ſpoken of, 
which ſecme to be both the ftrangelt and fartheſt off from 
che dutie of pietie: to kill cheir owne parentsata certaineape, 
and to catthem, They that haue this cuſtome doe take ir to 
he ateſtimonie of pictic and good attetion,endeuoring there. 
by firſt of meere pitie to deliuercheir old parents, nor onely 
vnprofitable to themſelues and others, bur burthenſome,lan- 
gwlhing, and leading a painfull and troubleſome life, andto 
place them in reſt and caſe ; afrerwards giuing them the moſt 
worthy and commendable ſepulcher, lodging in chemſclues 
and their owne bowels the bodies and rel:ques of their pa- 
rents,1na maner reuiuing them againe;and regen _ chem 
by a kinde of cranſmuracion into their liuing fleſh, by the 
meanes of the digeſtion and nouriſhment. Theſe reaſons 
would not ſceme ouer-light to himthar is not poſſetſed with 
a contrary opinion : and itisan cafje matter ro:confider; what 
cruelcy and abomination it had beene to chefe people; toſte 
their parents before their owne ees to ſuffer ſuch griefe and 
torment, and they not able toſuccour chem, and afterwards to 
caft chejrſpoiles to the corruption of the earth, to ftench and 
rottenne!Je,and rhefoode of wormes, which is the worſt that 
can be done vntoit, Darius madea triall,asking ſome Greckes 
for what chey would be perſwaded to follow the cuttome of 
the Indians in eating their dead fachers. To whom they anſwe 
red,thatthey —_— notdoc it for anything inthe world;And 
on the otheride afſaying ro-perſwade the-Indians to burne 
the bodies of their dead parents, as theGreekes did, icſcemed 
to them a matter of ſuch difficulty and horror, as that they 
would ncucr.bedrawne. vato it, I-will adde onely onc _ 
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which-concerneth onely.matter of decencie and comelineſle, 
and is-morelightand morepleafant : Onethat alwayes blew 
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hisnoſe with his hand, being reprehended forinciullitie, in 


to _recciue, and afrerwards carefully wrap and fold it vp, 
whick he thought was a matter of greater loathſomnelle than 
cocaſt it from him, So that we ſce chat for all things there 
may be found ſome ſeeming reaſon, and therefore wearenot 
ſuddenly and Lightly ro condemneany thing. 
| But who would belecuc how great and imperious the au- p 
thoriticof cuſtome1s? He thar ſaid it was another nature,did The authoricy 
not ſufficiently expretle ic ; for ic doth more than nature, it thereof, 
conquerech nature : for hence it 1s that the moſt beauritull 
daghtersof men draw not vnto loue their natural] parents, 
nor brethren, though excellentin beautie, winnot che loue 
of their liſters, This kinde of chaſtitic 18 not properly of na- 
ture, but ofche vſe of lawes,and cuſtomes, which torbid chem, Gen. 11.25. 
and make of inceſt a great (in,as we may ſec in the faCt not on- 29.35. 
ly ofthe children of Adam, where there was an enforced ne- Exodus 6. 
ceſlitie, but of Abraham and Nachor brethren ; of Tacob and End. 
Indus Patriatchs, Amram the father of Moſes, and other holy 
men: And ir is the law of Aofes which forbad it in theſe firſt 
degrees ; bur ic hath alſo ſometimes diſpenſed therewith, not 
onely in the co]laterall line, and betwixt brothers, and their Deuter. 25. 
brothers wiues, which was a commandement, and not a dif- 2-Reg 12, 
penſation: and which is more, berweene the naturall brother 3-Reg-3+ 
and (iſter of diuers wombs z but alſo in the righe line of alli- 
ance, that is to ſay, of the ſonne with the mother in law;for in 
therighe line of bloud, it ſcemeth to be altogether againſt na- 
ture, notwichſtanding the fat of the daughters of Lot with 
their father, which neuertheletſe was produced purcly by 
nature, in that extreme apprehenſion and feare of the end of 
humane kinde, for which cauſe they haue beene excuſed by Cbn{of. 
greatand lcarned Doors, Now againſt nature there is not _— 
any diſpenſation, if God the onely ſuperior thereunto giue it vguft 
note. Finally,of caſuall incefts and not voluntarie the worldis 
full, as 7 ertullian teacheth. Moreouer,cultomedoth enforce Is 4po'opp 
therules of nacure,wicnelſe thoſe Phylitians who many times | 
; Y 4 leaue 
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leaue the neturall reaſons of cheir Art by their owne author;. 
tie, as they that by cuſtome doe liue and ſuſtaine their liues 
with poyſon, Spiders, Emmets, Lyzards, Toades, which is 
common prat&tſe amongſt the people of the Welt 7ndies. I; 
likewiſe dulleth our ſenſes, witneſle they that liue neere the 
fall ofche riuer of N#{#4,neere clocks,armories,milles,and the 
whole world according to ſome Philoſophers,with the ſound 
of a heauenly kinde of mulicke,and the'continuall and divers 
motions ofthe heauens dulleth our ſenſes, that we heare nor 
that which we heare, To conclude, (and it is theprincipal} 
fruitthereof) it ouercommeth all difhcultie, maketh things 
ealic that ſeeme impoſſible, ſweetneth all ſowrezand therefore 
by che meanes hereof a man hues in allchings content, byr 
yetit maſtercth our ſoules, our beliefes,our judgements, with 
a moſt yniuft and cyrannicall authority, It doth and vndoeth, 
anthoriſeth and diſ-authoriſeth whatſocuer it pleaſe, without 
rhychme or reaſon, yea many times apainft all reaſon: It eſta. 
bliſhech in theworld againſtreaſon and judgement allthe 0- 
pinions, religions, beleefes,obſeruances,manners, and ſorts of 
life moſt fantaſticall and rude,as before hath beene ſaid. And 
contrarily, it wrongfully degradeth,robbeth, beateth downe 
in things that are cruly greatand admirable, their price and 
eſtimation,and maketh them baſe and vile. - 9M 


Nu adeo magnum, nec tam mirabile quidguans 
Principio, quod non ceſſent mirarier omnes 
Paulatin, | 

Nine dayes a wonder ; nought ſo wongerfull 

et firſt ; but time and frequenciewill dull, 

And ſothe Raine-bow, Manna, Moone and Sunn, 
Hane not the ſame reſpetft, that firſt was done. 


So that weſce that cuſtome is athing great and powerfull. 
Plato hauing reprehended a youth for playing at cob-nurt, ot 
chery-pit,and receiving this anſwer from him z That he con- 
trouled him for a matter of ſmall moment, replied; My childe, 
cultome is nota matrer of ſmall moment. A ſpeech wel worth - 
the noring for all ſuch as hate youth to bring vp. Butir exer- 
ciſerh- ir power with ſo abſolute authority, that there 15no 
ſriuing againſt ir, neither js itlawſull co reaſon, or call into 
queſtion 
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eftion the ordinances thereof:it enchanteth vs in ſuch ſorr, 
chat ic maketh. vs beleaig, that what is without the:bounds 
thereoh, is withour the bounds of reaſon,and there is nothing 
ood and iuſt, bur what ar approueth; 7atione non comporimmnur, 
fed conſuctudine abducimnr : honeſtins putamus quod frequenti- 
ug : ret apud nos locum tenet error, whipublicus fattus : We are 
not made by reaſon, but miſ-led by cuſtoms 5 wee hola that moſt 
hmeſt, that is moſt vſed, Error hath place in 1s befare Right, 
This is tolerable wich idiots and che vulgar ſort, who want» 
ing ſufficiencie to looke intothe depth of things, to trie and 
to 1udge,doe well co hold and ſettle them(ſclues to that which 
is commonly held and reccjued: buc ro wiſe men, who play 
4nother part, it is a baſe thing to ſuffer themſclues to be caried 
with cuſtomes, | | | 
Now the aduice which T heere giue*vnto him that would 
bewiſe, is to keepe, and obſerue both in word and deed the 
lawes and cuſtomes which he fndeth eſtabliſhed inthe coun- 
mewhere he 1s : and.in like manner to reſpet-and obey the 
magiſtrares and all ſuperiors, but alwayes with a noble ſpirit, 
andafter a generous manner, and not ſeruilely, pedantically, 
ſuperſtitiouſly, and withall not taking offence, nor lightly 


Seneca, 


7 
An aduices 


condemning other ſtrange lawes and cuſtomes, bur freely | 
and ſoundly 1dging and examining theone and the other,as - 


hath beene ſaid, and not binding his 1udgement and belecfe 
but vato reaſon onely, Hereofa word or two. 

In the firſt place according to all the wiſeſt, rhe rule of 
rules, and the generall law of lawes, is.to follow and obſcrue 
the Jawes and” cuſtomes of the Countrie where hee is , vigor; 
imgei nnv ty Mes x9967 , auolding: carefully all ſingularitie, 


| | 
I awes and tht. - 


-ſtemes are to be 


obſerued. . 


and ftrange gow of particularicie, different from the - 


common and ordinarſe, for whatſocuer it beit alwayes hur- 


tech and woundeth-another, is ſuſpeRed of follie, hypocriſie, 
anbitious paſſion,thoughperbaps.it-proceed from a fickeand - 
weakeſoule, Noncorturbabit ſapiens publicos mores, necpopare 


lumin ſe, novitateuite convertet : He that is wiſe will not ſecke 
toalter the manners of the people;neither pullmen vpou him with 


biginmuations, 'W ee muſt alwayes walke vader the couertof - 


thelawes,cuſtomes, ſuperiors, without diſputation or tergjuer- 
ſation, without vndertaking ſometimes to diſpenſe with the 
1 LUgcl __ lawes, 


2& 
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2 
Net for their 
iuſtice and to 
quite, 
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lawes, ſometimes likea frugal! ſeruanc ro enhance theprice, 
Burthat it be(which is the ſecond rule)our of a good mind 


- andafter a good manner , nobly and wiſely, neither for the 


loue nor feare of them, nor forthe iuſtice or equity thats in 
them; nor for feare of that puniſhment that may follow for not 
obeying rhem :- to be briefe, not of ſuperſticion,nor conftrai- 
ned, ſcrupulous, fcarefull ſeruitude, Fader que populus, [ed 
non eodem modo, nes eodem propoſito faciet ſapiens: A wiſe may 
doth thoſe things that other men doe ; but not in that faſbion,nex 
to the ſame end, but treely and {1mply for publique reuerence, 
and for their authoritie, -Lawes and cuſtomes are maintained 
in credir, nor becauſe they are juſt and good, but becauſe they 
are lawes and cuſtomes ; this is the myſticall foundation of 
their authoritie, they haue no other, and lo is it with ſuperi. 
ours, becauſe they are fuperiours; 'Q#14 ſupra cathedram (+. 
dent : Becauſe they ſit in the chatre of authoritie , not becauſe 
they are vertuous and honeſt : que facinnt,nolite facere : what 
they doe, doe net you. He that obeyeth them+for any other 
cauſe, obeyeth them nor becauſe hee ſhould z this is an euill 
and a dangerous ſubicR, ir is nottrue obedicnce, which muſt 
be pure and {imple,Yxde vocatar depoſitio diſeretionts, mera tx- 
ecutio, abnegatio ſui: From whence it is named, a putting off of 
brs owne reaſon, ' 4 meere obedience in the execution, and ade- 
ming of himſelfe. Now to goe abourto meaſure our obedience 
by the 1uſtice and goodnelle of Jawes and ſuperiours, were by 
ſubmitting chem to our 1udgement, to ſerue them withpro- 
cefſe, and ro call our obedience into doubt and diſputation, 
and conſequently the ſtate and policie according to thein- 
conftancic and diucrſitic of iudgemencs, How: many vniult 
and ſtrange lawesarechere in the world,not onely in theparti- 
cular judgements of men,bur of vniuerſall reaſon, wherewith 
the world hath lived a lon g time1incontinuall peaccand reſt, 
with-as great fatisfaRtion'as if they had becne very-iuſtand 
reaſonable ?* And hee thar ſhould goe about-ro change or 
mend them, would be accounted an enemie to the weale- 
publique, and neuer be admitted : The nature of man doth 
accommodare it felte to all with thetimes, and+hauing once 
caughr»his fiſh, it 18 anaR'of hoſtilitie ro goeabour-roalter 
any thing : we muſt leauc the world where ir isztheſe _ 
| ouſes 


houſes: nd new-fangled1pirits, vader a pretextof'reforma« 
tion, rare all. | 
Allchangeand alteration of lawes, belcefes, cuſtomes and 
 obſcraances is very dangerous, and yeeldech alwayes more 
euill chan good); it bringech with it certaineand preſenceuils, 
for a good that is viicertaine- and to. come, Innouators haue 
alwaycs glorious and plauſible icles, buc they are bur the 
more ſuſpeRed, and they cannot efcaperhenoce of ambiri- 
ous preſumption, in char they tchinke+co ſee more cleerely 
than others, and rhar to eſtabliſh cheir opinions, che ſtare, 
policic, peace and publique quiet mult be curned toplie.curs 
uie, | 
[ will nor ſay for all chis char hath beene ſaid before, that 
we muſt abſolucely obey all lawes, all commandemenes of (u- 
periors, for ſuch as a man knowerh euidently ro beeither a+ 
gainſt God or nature, he is not ro obey, and.yer not co rebell 
and to trouble che ſtace : how he ſhould. governe himſelfe in 
fuch a cafc ſhall be raughr hereafter, in che obedience duevn- 
to Princes; for coſay che truth, this inconuemience and-infeli- 
citic,is rather, and inore common inche:commandements of 
Princes, than in che lawes : neither is-it ſuthcientto obey che 
lawes and ſuperiors, becauſe of their worth and meric,nor ſer- 
uilely and for feare, as the common and prophane ſore doe; 
bur a wiſe man doth nothing'by force or feare,Solc horſapienti 
rontingit,ut nil faciat invitmretia fequitur, gaudet: officio: This 
#onely incident to wiſe men, that they doenothing by conſtraint, 
they follow the right, and performe their 4utie : ec doth that 


which he ſhonld, and keepes the lawes, not for feareof them; . 


but for the Jouc ot himſelfe, being tealous of his dutiezhee hath 
not to doe with the lawes,to doe well,rhat ischat wherein he 
differeth from the common ſort, who cannot doe well; nor 
know what they ought ro doe, without lawesz at juſto &- ſapi- 
entinon eft lex poſita : The law was not ordained for the iuſt and 
righteous. By right a wiſe man is abouerhelawes, but ir our- 
ward and able efteR, heis their voluntary and free obedi+-- 
entſubie&. In-thechird place thereof, it 1s an atof ligheneile 
and iniurious preſumprion, yeaateſtimonie of weaknetiſe and 
tn{ufticiencic, ro condemne that which agreethnor with the 


aw and cuſtome of his country. This proccedeth ciher from . 


wane 
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Atain? inng- 
Kalgrs. 


Strange things 
are not lightly _ 
to be condemned,. 


4 
Wiſely to exa- 
tine all things. 


ED 
Of Ceremonies. 
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want: of leaſure or ſufficiency to conſider the reaſons and 
grounds of others;this is to wrong and ſhame his ownciudge. 
ment, whereby he is enforced many times to recant, and not 
to remember that the nacure of man 15 capable of all things ; 1; 
15 toſufferthe cie of his ſpiricto be hoodwinked,and brought 
alleepe by along cuſtome, and preſcription to haue poyer 
ouer 1udgement, 

Finally, ic is the office of a generous ſpirit and a Wiſeman 
(whom I here endeuour to deſcribe) to examine all things,t 
conſider: apart, and:afterwards to compare together all the 
lawes and cuſtomes ofthe world, which ſhall come to his 
knowledge, and to iudge of them ( not to rule his obedience 
by them, as-hach beeneſaid, butto exerciſe his office, ſince he 
hath a. ſpirit to that cad ) faichfully and without paſhon, ac- 
cording tothe ruleot truth, and vniuerſall reaſon, and nature, 
whereunto he is fir{t obliged, not flattering himſelfe, or ſai 
ning his indgement with error : and to content himſelfeto 
yeeld obedience vnto thoſe whereunto he 1s ſecondly and 
particularly bound, whereby none ſhall haue cauſe to com» 
plaine of him. It may fall out ſometimes, that we may doe 
that, by a ſecond, particular, and municipall obligation(obey- 
ing thelawesand cuſtomes of the councrey ) which 1s againſt 
the firſt and more ancient, that is to ſay, vniuerſall nature and 
reaſon ; but yet we ſatisfie nature by keeping our iudgements 


andopinions true and-iuſt according to it, For we haue no- 


thing ſo much ours, and whereof we may freely diſpoſe the 
world hath. nvthing.to doe with our thoughts, but the out- 
ward man is engaged to the publike courſe of the world, and 
muſt giue an account thereof : ſo that many tinies, we doe 
iuſtly chat,which iuftly weapproue not, There is no remedy, 
for ſo 'goesthe world. Dr 

Afcer-theſe two miſtreſſes, Law and Cuſtome, comes the 


third, which hath no lefle authority and power with many, 
yeajs morcrough and tyrannicallco thoſe that too much tie 
themfclues thereunto..| This is the' ceremony of the world, 
whickto ſay the truth; is forthe moſt part but vanity, yer ho!- 
dethſuch place, and vſurperh-ſuch authority, by theremil- 


nee and, coritagious corruption of the world, chat many 
chinke:that Wiſdome:confiftcth in. che obſcruation thereof, 


and 


{Y 


' 4ndin ſuch fort doe voluntarily entfirall themſclues thereun- 
co, that rather than rhey will contradi& it, they preiudice 
their healch, benefir, buſinetle, Iiberty, conſcience and allz 
which is a very greatfolly, and che faultand infelicity of many 
Couriers, who aboue others are the idolaters of Ceremony. 
Now my will is, that this my Wiſe man, doe carefully defend 
himſelte from this captiuity 3 I doe not meane, that out of a 
kindeof looſe inciuilicy, he abuſe a ceremony, for we mult for- 
giuethe world in ſomerhing,and as much as may be outwardly 
conforme our ſelues to that which 1s in praiſe ; but my will 
is,thar he tie not,and enthrall himſelfethereunto, butthar with 
2 gallant and generous boldnelſe he know how to leaue ic 


when he will, and when it 1s fir, andin ſuch manner, as that he 


giuc all men ro know,thatit 1s not our of careleſenefſe,or deli- 
cacie, or ignorance, or contempt, but becauſe he would not 
ſceme ignorant how to eſtceme of it as 1s fit, not ſuffer his 
judgement and will to be corrupted with ſuch a vanity, and 
thathe lenderh himſelfe to the world when it pleaſcth him, . 
but neuer giuech himlelte, ©: TH 


Cnay, IX 
To'carry himſelfe well with another, 


T His matter belongerh to the vertue of juſtice, which tea- 
cherh howto liue well with all, and to giue to euery one 
that which appertaineth vnto him, which ſhall be handled'iin 
the booke following, where ſhall be ſer downe the particular 
and divers opinions according to the diuertity of perſons. 
H-re are onely the general], following the purpoſe and fub- 
ic of this booke, 

There is herea two-fold conſideration ( and conſequently. 
two parts in this Chapter) according to the tewomanners of 
conuerſing with the world, the one 1s ſimple, generall and: 
common, the ordinary commerce of the world, whercunro 
the times, the affaires, the voyages, and encounters doe daily 


leade, and change acquaintance fromthoſe we know, to thoſe - 


we know-not, ſtrangers, without our choice, or voluntary - 
conſents: the other ſpeciall is in affected and delired compa- - 
INC - 


*s 
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another 
' nieand acquaintance,cither ſought after and'choſen,or bein 

. offered and preſented, hath beenc embraced, and that either 

for ſpiricuall or corporall profit or pleaſure, wherein there js 

conference, communication,priuitic, and familiaritic: each of 

chem haue their aduiſements aparc, But before weenter into 

chem, it ſhall nor be amille, by way of preface, to giue you 

ſome generall and fundamentalladuice of all thereft, 

$ Ic is a great vice ( whereof this our wiſe-man muſt take 
Facilitieaxd heed) and adefeRt inconuenient both to himſelfe andto ano. 
wzinerſalitie ther, to be bound and ſubie&tto certaine humours and com- 
of omar, plexions, to oneonly courſe; that 1s, to bea ſlaue to himſelte, 
ſo to be captiuated to his proper inclinations, that hee cannor 
be bent to any other, a teftimonie of an anxious ſcrupulous 
minde, and ill bred, roo amorous, and too partiall to it ſelfe, 
Theſe kinde of people haue-much to endure and to conteſt; 
and contrariwiſe it 1s a great ſufficiencie and wiſdometo ac- 
commodatehimſclfeto all. fudeſtſapere, qui ubicunque ou 
fit animum poſſis fletere: It ts wiſdome to frame the minde,ac oc 
caſionſhall fill reqzire, To be ſupple and manaible,to know 
how to riſe and fall, to bring himſelfeinto order, when there 
is need, The faireſt mindes, and the beſt borne, are the more 
vniucrſal,the more common,appliable to all vnderſtandings, 
communicatiueand open toall people. It 1s a beautifull quali- 
tie, which reſembleth and imitaterh the goodnelle of God, it 
1s the honour which was giuen to old Cato. Hwic verſatileine 
genium, fic pariter ad omnia fuit, ut natum ad id unum adicere, 
guodcunque ageret : Whoſe minde was apt for all things : which 
generally was ſuch, as whatſoener he did, he was ſaid tobe borne 

tothe ſame purpoſe. 416 


Sai , 
does: So fae ie, 1d 
PE {3 

# 


4 Ler vs ſee the aduiſements of the firſt conſideration, ofthe 
Thefrfpart, ſimpleand common converſation,] will hereſct down ſome, 
Aduice touching whereof the firſt ſhall be,to keepe ſilence and modeſtie, 
ſmple and com- Theſecond, not to be ouer-formall, in not applying him- 
mo conmerſalion. (ite to the follies, indiſcretions and Ighrneffes which may 

be committed in his preſence zforitis an indiſcretion to con- 

demne all that pleafeth notourpalat. of 

6 The third, to ſpare,and thriftily to order that which a man 

knoweth, andthar ſufficiencie that he hath attained,and tobe 


more willing to hcarcthan to ſpeake, to learne than to may | 
or 


foritis a vice to be more ready and forward to make himſelfe 
knowne, to talke of himſelte, and to ſhew all that is in him, 
thanto learne knowledgeofanotherz and toſpend his owne 
ſtockethan to get new. 
The fourth, not to enter into diſcourſe and conteſtation 
ainſtall, neicher againſt great men ro whom we owea duty 


and reſpe&t,nor againſt our inferiours, whereche match is nor 


equall, TRE 

- Thefifr, to be honeſtly curious inthe enquiry of all things, 
nd knowing them, to order themfrugally, ro makeprefic 
by them. 

"The fixt and principallis, ro employ his indgement in all 
things, which is the chicfe part which workech, rulech, and 
dothall; wichour the vnderſtanding all otherthings are blind, 
deafe, and without aſoule, it is leaſt co know the hiſtorie, the: 
wdoement 15 all, ; 

The ſeucnth is, neuer to ſpeake affirmatiuely, .and imperi- 
ouſly, with obſtinacie and reſolution ; that hurteth and woyn- 


— 

*cremproricaffirmation and obſtinaciein opinion,arc'or- 
dinary fignes of ſenſleſnetle and ignorance, The ſtile of the 
ancient Romans was,that the witnelfes depoling,and the Iud- 
gesdetermining that which of their owneproper knowledge 
they knew to be true, they exprelſed rheir minde by this 
word, It ſcemeth ( /raviderwr,) And if theſe did thus, whac 
ſhould others doe?]t were good to learneto vic ſuch words as 


may ſweeten and moderatethe remeritieof our propoſitions, - 


a, lc may bezTris ſaid, Ithinke, Tr ſeemeth; and the like: and 
nanſwering,l vnderitand it not, What 1s that toſay?Itmay 


be, It is true. I will ſhut vp this generall part in theſe few The conclu/v#, 


words; To haue the countenance and the ourward ſhew open 
oqportho to all, his minde and thougtir conered and hid 
trom alſ,hiscongue ſober and diſcreet; alwiyesto keepe him 
ſeſeto himſeFeindo fend oft his guard, fron7 aperta, lingua 


ee eereeeneeoees <re 


Parca, mens clanſa null fidere: Hws face oper ; bes tongue ſilent; 


by winde ſecret z and to truſt nme + 'to ſeeand hoare much, to 
iprakelicele, ro iudgeoFal ; Ulde, audi; dion.” 
"Let vs come tothe othier conſiderition, and kinde of con- 


Uerſation/more-ſpeciall, whereof the inftruftionsare 


The- 


IS: 


heſe. The ſecond part 
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— .- 236 Tocaryhimſelſewel with another; ka 
BE: > ny cox- The firſt is to ſecke, ro conferre, and converſe, with men of 
Re Ber of : 8 


conſtancy and dexterity ; for thereby the minde is.confirmed 
and fortified, and1s eleuated aboue it ſelfc, as with baſe ang 
weake ſpirits it is debaſed, and vcterly loſt : the contagion 
hereih 18, as in the body, and alſo more. | 
The ſecond is, not to be aſtoriſhed at the opinions of ang. 


# ther; for how contrary ſoeuer to the common ſort, ivy 


ſtrange, how frivolous or extrauagant they ſceme, yer they 
areſucableto the ſpirit of man , which 1s capable to produce 
all things, and therefore it is weaknelle to be aſtoniſhed a 
them. | | : 
\Thethird 1s,not to feare or to betroubled with therudein- 
ciuility- and bitter ſpecches of men, whereunto he muſt Har: 
en and accuſfome hinifelſe; Gallant men beare them wich 
courage;this tendernefle,and fearetull and ceremonious mild- 
neſle, is for women, This ſociety and familiarity muſt beys 
liant and manly, ic muſt be couragious both-to giuc had 
ſpFeches, and fo Eiidure chem, to corre& andto be correfted, 
Ir1s a fading pleaſure, to haue to dae with a people thatyeeld, 
flatter,and applaud a man inall things. | 
"Thefourth-is, to aime alwaies atthe truth, to acknowledge | 


"The fifr 1s, in diſputation not to imployall themeanes thix 


man may haue, butſuch as are beſt and fitteſt, that are more 


pertinent.and. preſſing, and that!with: breuicy, for cuenini 
good cauſc a manmay:ay troomuchy for long diſcourſes, em: 


—— —_—— 


dofire to ſpeake, andtcdioustorhewhole company. 


plifications, -and repetitions, are a. teſtimony of; oftentarion, 


The 


The fixth and principall is, in all things to keepea forme, 
- order and aptneſſe. O what a troubleſome thing itis to diſ- 

uceand conferre with a foole, a trifler, that-vtrercth nothing 
but matter impertinent to the matter ! Itis the only iuſt excuſe 
to, cut off all conference : for what can a man gaine buttor- 
ment, that knowes not how, or whatto ſpeakeas he ſhould? 
Not to vnderſtand the argument that 15 made, to wed-himſclfe 
to his owne opinion, notto anſwer direRly, to tie himſelfe to 
words,and to leaue tbe principall, to mingle and trouble the 
conference with vaineamplifications,todeny all,notto follow 
the forme of diſputation, to vie vnprofitable prefaces and di- 
oreflions, to be obſtinate in opinion, and tomouthe it out, to 
ie himſclfe to formes, and neuer to diue into the botteme; are 
things that are ordinarily praiſed by pedanties and Sophi- 
ters. See here how wiſdome is diſcerned from folly ; this is 
preſumpruous,raſh, obflinate, aſſured ; that neuer ſatisfieth it 
ſelfe, is fearefull, aduiſed, modeſt : this pleaſeth it ſelfe, goes 
forth of the lifts merily and glorieully, as hauing wonnethe 
viory, when it neucr came neere it, 

The ſeuenth, if there be place of contradition, he muſt 
take heed rhat he be not bold, obſtinate, bitter ; for either of 
theſe three makes it vawelcome,and doth more hurt himſclfe, 
than another, That it may winne good entertainment of the 
company, it mult ariſe from that very houreof the controuer- 
fie that is handled, from the preſent occaſion, and not from 
elſewhere, not from any former precedent ground z neither 
muſtit touch the perſon, but the matter only, with ſome Comms 
mendation of the perſon if there be cauſc, 


CHAP, X, 
To car) bimſelfe wiſely in hts affaires, 


i Je doth properly belong to the: veftue of prudence, 
F whereof we ſhall ſpeake inthe beginning of the booke 
following , where ſhall- bee ſet downe in particular diuers 
counſels and aduiſements according to the diuers kindes of 
prudence and occurrents in our affaires. Put I will here ſer 
downe the principall points and heads of wiſdome, which 

Z Fm nn 
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I 
K»now/edge of 
the perſons and 

. - affairs. 


2 
Eſtimation of 
things, 


Not according 
to tve vitigar 
Indgement. 
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are generall and common aduiſementsro inſtru& in grolſe our 
diſciple, to carie himſelfe well and wiſely in the trafficke ang. 
commerce of the world,and che managing of all affaires ; and 
they are eighr, 

| The firtt conſiſteth in vnderſtanding, that 1s, well to know. 
the perſons wich whom a man hath co deale, their proper and 
particular nature, tneir humour, their ſpirit, inclination, de. 
lignement, and intention, their proceedings : to know like. 
wie the nature of the bulinetle-which he hath in hand, and 
which is propofed vnto him,nor onely in their ſuperficialland 
ourward appearance, bur to penetrate intothe inlide thereof, 
not onely to ſee and know things in themſelues, but the acci. 
dents and conſequents thar belong thereunto. The better tg 
doe this, he mult lookeinto them with all manner of vilages, 
confiderthentin all ſenſes ; for chere are ſome that in onefide 


are very precious and pleaſing, andon the other baſe andper. 


nicious, Now ic 1s cerraine, that according to the diuersna- 
tures of the perſons and atfaires, we mult change our ſtile and 
manner of proceeding, like a Sea-man, who according tothe 
diuers ſtate of the ſea, and the diucr(i:y ot the windes, doth 
diuerſly curne and guide his failes and his oares, For hethat 
in allthings ſhall dire& and carrie himſelfe atrer one andthe 
ſame faſhion, would quickly marre ail; play che foole, and 
make himſelte ridiculous. Now this twofold knowledge ofthe 
perſons and affatres js no calie matter,ſo much is man diſguiled 
and counterfeited ; but the way to artaine thereunto, 1sto 
confiderthemactentiuely and aduiſedly, reuoluing cheinm+ 
ny times in our mindes, and that withour paſſion, 

We mult likewiſe Icarne to eſteeme of things according 
to their true worth, giuing vato them that price and place 
which appertainerh varo them, which is the true office of 
wiſdome and ſuthciency. This is a high point of Philoſo- 
phie ; but the better rp attainethereunto, wemuſt rake heed 


-of paſſion, and the indgemenrof the vulgar ſorr. Therearc 


ſix 'or ſeuen things which move and leade vulgar ſpirits, and 
make them to efteeme of things by falſcenſignes, whereof 
wiſemen willtake heed ;' which are, nouelty, rarity, ſtrange- 
nelle, difficulty, Art, inuention, abſence, and priuatio!, 0! 


deniall; and abouc all, report, ſhew, and prouiſion, They 
eſtecme 


Wa. ES 


7? efteeme not of things if they be nor poliſhed by Artand ſci- 


| by their profit and commodity z the reſt is but deceir or moc- 
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ence; if they be not pointed and painted out. Theſimple and 
naturall, of what value ſocuer they be, they attend not z they 

eſcape and drop away inſenfibly , or ar Jeaft are accounted 

plaine, baſe, and fooliſh, a great teſtimony of humane vanicy 

and imbecilliry, which is paid with winde, with falſe and 
counterfcit money, 1n ſtead of currant,from whence it is, that 

aman preferrcth Art before Nature, that which is ſtudied and 
difficulr, before chat which 1s eaſie 3 vehement motions, and 
impulſions, before complex.on, conſtitution, habit z the 
extraordinary before the ordinary z oftentation and pompe, 

before true and ſecret verity ; another mans, and that which 
isſtrange, which 1s borrowed, before that which is proper 

and nacurall. And what greater follie can there be than all 

this? Now the rule of thewiſe is, notto ſuffer themſelues by BY! according to 
allthis, to be caught and carried, but to meaſure and iudge theme, 
and efteeme of things, firſt by their true, naturall, and eflentt- 

al value, which is many times inward and ſecret, and then 


kery, This is a matter of difhiculty, all things being ſo dif 
Puiſed and ſophiſticared : many times the falſe and wicked 
being more plauſible, than the crue and good, And Ariftotle 
fath, That there are many falſhoods, which are more proba- 
ble, and haue a berter ourward appearance,than verities, But as P:ſicutt. 
tis difficulc, ſo is it excellent and diuine : $5 ſeparaveris pre- ©*Hent. 
moſum a vili,quaſs os menm eris:1f thou wilt ſeparate thepretious 
from thoſe things that are baſe and vile,thou ſhalt be as it were my 
mouth: And necellary before all workes 3quam neceſſarium pre- 
tarebus imponere? how neceſſary ts it to put a price vpon things ? 
forto ſmall purpoſe doch a man endeuour to know the pre- 
cepts of a good life,if firſt he know not 1n what ranketo place 
things; riches, healch, beauty, nobilicy, ſcience, andTotorth, 
wth heir contraries. This precedencie and prcheminence of ,,, ,, 
things,is a high and excellent knowledge, and yer difficult, <- ,,merb the 
ply when many preſent themſelyes ; for plurality hin- knowledge of 
reth, and herein menareneuer of one accord, Theparticu- bing. 

larraſtes and ,iudgements of men are diuers, andir is ficand 
commodious'it ſhould be ſo, to the end:thac all rurine nor to- 
$herafter one and the fame thing, and ſo be a let or hin- 
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Neceſſary. 
SERCCA, 


: 


Fizht principall 


beads of goods 
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drance to another. For example, ler vs takethe eight princi. 
pall heads of all goods fpirituall and corporall, foure of each 


ſpirituall and kinde, that is to ſay, Honeſty, Health, Wiſdome, Beauty, Ability 


Corporal, 


3 
Choice and ele- 
6liox of things, 


or Aptueſſe, Nobility, Srience, Riches. We doeheretakethe 
words according to the common ſenſe and vſe;Wiſdome for a 
prudent and diſcreet manner of life and carriage wich and to- 
wards all ; Ability for ſufficiency in atfaires 3 Sciencefor the 
knowledge af things acquired out of bookes : theorher are 
cleareenough.Now touching the ranging of theſe eight, how 
many diuers opinions arethere ? I haue told my owne, and [ 
have mingled, and inſuch ſort enterlaced them together, thar 


afrer and next vntoa fpirituall, rhere 1s acorporall correſpon- 


dent thereunto,tothe end we may couple the ſoule and the bo- 
dy together, Health is in the body, thac which honeſty is in 
the ſoule ; the health of the ſoule, 1s the honeſty of the body ; 
Mens ſana in corpore ſano : A perfet minde in a ſound bugy: 
Beauty, 1s as Wiſdome, the meaſure, proportion, and comeli- 
ne{lc of the body ; and wiſdome a ſpiricuall beaury. Nobiliryis 
a great aptnelle and diſpoficion to vercue. Sciences are the 
riches of the ſpirit, Ochers doerange theſe parts otherwiſe, 
ſome place allthe ſpirituall firſt, before they come to the fiſt 
corporall, and the leaſt of che ſpiricabouethe greateſt of the 
body : fome place them apart, and all diuerlly, euery onea- 


| boundeth 1n his owne ſenſe. 


 Afﬀeer and from this ſuthciency and part of prudence, to 
know well how to efteeme of things , doth ſpring and ariſe 
another, thar is to know well how to chuſe, where not onely 
the conſcience, bur alſo the ſufficiency 'and prudence is like 
wiſe many times ſhewed, Thereare choices very ealie, as ofa 
difficulcie,and ofa vice, of that which is honeſt, & char which 
is cotnmodious, of dutyand of profit : for the preheminence 
ofthe one is ſo great aboue the other, thac when they cometo 
encounter, honeſty alwaies'winneth the field, except ( 1t miy 
be ) ſome exception'vety rare, and with great circumftaner, 
and in publike affaires onely, as ſhall be faid hereafter in the 
vertue of Prudence : but there are octher:choices farre more 
hard and troubleſome; as wheti a man is'caughtor driuen1nto 
anarrow ſtrait betweenttwo'vices,as was that Door Origen, 
cither to-become ati Idolater, or to proftitutehimſelfeto " 
0:161;5. - Ws carnall 


DW WW. -. 


flie from, 
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carnall pleaſure of a baſe impure Xthiopian, The rule 1s,that 
when a man findeth himſcltein any doubr or perplexity tou- 
ching the choice of thoſe things thatare nor euill, he muſt 
chooſe that part that hath moſt honeſty and iuſtice in ir, for 
chough ir fall out otherwiſe than well, yer it ſhall be alwaies 
ſome comfort 2nd glory to a man to haue choſen the better ; 
and beſides, a man knoweth not (1f he had. choſenthe con- 
trary part ) what would haue hapned, or whether he had eſca- 
ped his deſtiny : when a man doubrech which is the berter and 
thorteſt way, he muſt cake che ſtraiteſt. And in thoſe things 
that are euill ( whereof there is neuer any choice) a man 
muſt auoid the more baſe and vniult : this rs a rule of conſci- 
ence, and belongeth to honeſty, Bur to know which is the 
more honeſt, iuft, and proficable,which the more diſhoneſt, vn- 
iuſt,and vnprofitable,iris many times very difhculr,and belon- 
gethto prudence and ſufficiencie, It ſeemeth that in ſuch like 
ſtraits and extremities, the ſurer and betrer way 1s to follow 
nature, and to tudge that the more uſt and honeſt which com- 
meth neereſt vnto nature, that the more vniuſt and diſhoneft 
whichis fartheſt from it. Before we leaue this diſcourſe of the 
choice and eleion of things, in two words ler vs remoue 
this queſtion : From whence commeth in our ſoules the 
choice of two indifferent things 1n all things alike 2 The 
Stoicks ſay, from an extraordinary, immoderare, ſtrange, and 
raſh operation of the ſoule. Bur a man may ſay, that neuer 
doetwo things preſent themſelues vnto vs, wherein there is 
not ſome difference or other, be 1t neuer ſo little, and that 
there is alwaies ſomething in the one, which moueth vs to 
that choice, although ir be inſenſible, and ſuch as we cannot 
exprelle, He that is equally ballanced betwixt two deſires, can 
neuer choole ; for euery choice and inclination doth inferre 
an inequality, 

Another precept in this matter, is to take aduice and coun- 


{cllof another: for, for a manto belceue himſelfe, and to truſt Conſultation, 


onely n himſelfe, 1s very dangerous, Now hereare required 
two aduertiſements of Prudence, the one is in the choice of 
thoſe, to whom a man mu.{t addreile himſelfe for counſelT; for 
there are ſqme whoſe counſell we ſhould rather auoid, and 
Fat, they mult be honeſt and faithfull men ( which 
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is hereall one )) and ſecondly, men ſenſible, aduiſed,wife, and 
of experience, Theſe are the rwo qualities of good counſel. 
lers, honeſty, and ſuthciency. A man may addea third, and: 
chacis; that neither chey nor their ncereſt and inward friends 
haueany. particular intereſt in the bulinelle ; for although a 
man may ſay,that this cannot hinder them to giue good coun. 
ſell, being, as is ſaid, honeſt men : yet I may anſwer, that 
beſides that this ſo great and philoſophicall honeſty, which 
is no way touched with it owne properinterelt, be very rare, 
it is alſo a great point of folly to bring itinto doubt and anxi. 
ctic, and as it were to putthe finger berwixt two ſtones, The 
other aduertiſement1is, well ro heare andentercaine the coun. 
ſels,recctuing rhem without atrending the eucnt, with iudge- 
ment and gentlenefle, dclighting in the tree deliuery of the 
truth. Hauing cntertaincdandfollowed it as good, and come 
mingfroma good hand, and a-friendly, he mult not repent 
himſelfeof it, alchough it ſucceed not well, and according to 
expcRation. Many times good counſels hauc bad cucnts, Bur 
a-wiſe man muſt rather. content himſelf ro haue- followed 
goodcounfell which hath brought forch bad effeRs, than bad 
counſel) which harh had a happic euent, as 21arize ; Sir core 
retti Mary temeritas gloriam ex culpa invenit : So the raſmuſſe 


ard temerity of Marins received glory and honor euen-from his 
fault: and not to doe like fooles, who hauing aduiſedly deli. 


berated and choſen, thinke afterwards to -haue choſen the 
worſe, becauſe they weigh onely the reaſons of che contrary 
opinion, neucr counterpoifing them with thoſe which firſt 
induced&them.thereunro. Thus much briefly be ſaid of choſe 
that ſceke counſell : of thoſe thar giue ir, we ſhall ſpeakein 


the vertue of Prudence, whereof the counſel is a great and 


ſuſhcienr part. 

The fift aduice which T here giue, to cary himſelfewell in 
his affaires, 1s a temperatureand medlocrity:betwixt too great 
a confidence, and diftruſt, feare and atfurance. To Sr and 


ſecure himſelfe, doth many times hurt, and to diſtruſt offen- 
dech: he muſt cake ſpeciall heed of making any ſhew of di- 
ſttuft, cuen when there is cauſe for i: difpleaſe:h, yea offen- 
dech much, and many:times'maketh a friend an enemy. But 
yeta-man 3snot co be ouer-credulous, and confidenc, _—_—_ 
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beof his beſt a;Jured friends z he muſt alwaies keepe the bri- 
dle iti his hands, holding ir neither roo looſe nor too ſtreight. 
He muſt neuer ſpeake all, and ler that which he ſpeaketh be 
'eucr true, He muſt ncuer decelue, butyer let him take heed he 
benor deceiued, He muſt euer temper and moderate that co- 
lumbine innocencieand (implicity, innot offending any man 

with his- ſerpentine wiſdome and ſubrilty, and keeping him- 
felfe ypon his guard, and preſeruing himſelte from the deccits, 
treaſons , and ambuſhmentrs of another. Subnlty to defend, 

is 25 commendable, as itis diſhoneſt to offend, He muſt ne- 
uer therefore aduance and engage himſelfe fo farre, but that 

hehaue alwates a meane when he will, and when it ſhall be ne- 

cellary to retire himſelfe without great dammage or diſlike, - 
He muſt neuer forſake his: owne hold, nor ſo much deſpiſe a- 
nother, and preſume of himſelfe, that he fallinto a kinde of 
preſumprion and careleſnelle of his aftaires, like choſe that 

thinke that no man ſees ſo cleere as themſelues,that looke thar 

every man ſhould yeeld vnto them, that no man ſhould dare 
toentertainea thought to diſpleaſe them, and by thar meanes' 
become ditfolute, and caſt away care, and in the end they are 

blinded, ſurpriſed, and decciued, 

Another aduice and very important, 1s to take all chings in 
their rimes & ſeaſons,and to good purpole,and for thar cauſe, 


To take time. 


hemuſtaboue all things auoid precipitation,an enemy to wit- and occaſion. . 


dome, the tep-morher of all goed ations, a vice much to be 
fearedin young and youthfull people. Iris in truth the worke 
of a skilfull and atiueman, to apply euery thing to his true 
end, well to manage all occalfions and commodities, to make 
vſeboth of thetimes and the meanes, All things haue their ſea- 
' fons, and euen the good, which a man may doe without pur- 
poſe, Now too much ſpeed and precipitation is contrary here- 
unto, which troubleth, marrcth, and confoundeth all : Carre 
feſtinans cacos facit catulos : A forward bitch bringeth forth *- 
blind: whelpes.: Tt proccedeth commonly from that paſſion. 
which carieth vs 3 Nam quicupit, feſtinat : qui feſtinat evertit* 
wide feftinatio improvida & ceca : dn adverſrſſima rette ments 
celerit as & ira : For who ſo deſires, doth haſten ; who hafteth, de« 
ſtrogeth: haſtineſſe therefore.ts impronident and blinde: baſ-ineſſe E5 
and anger are twoof the greateſt dues farier to 4 diſcreet munae: 
| 4 
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and often enough from inſufficiency. The contrarie vice, 
Jazinelle, ſloth, carelcſnefle, which ſeecmeth ſometimes to 
haueſome aire of maturity and wiſdome, 1s likewiſe pernici. 
ous and dangerous,eſpecially in the execurion, For it is ſaid 
oye it is lawfull to be ſlow andlong in deliberation and con- 
ſultation, but not 1n the execution z and therefore the wiſe 
{ay, That a man muſt conſult ſlowly, execute ſpeedily, delibe. 
rate with leiſure, and with ſpeed accompliſh, - Ic fallech our 
ſometimes that the contrary 15 praiſed with good ſuccelle, 
and that a man is happy in the event, chough he haue beene 
ſudden andraſh in his deliberation ; S#biti confelys, event fe. 
lices : Sudden counſels, happie enents : But this1s very ſcldome, 
and by chance or fortune, according to which we muſt nor 
rule and dire& our ſelues, but take heed left enuy and emula. 
tion ouertake vs z for commonly a long and vnprofitablere- 
pentance is the reward of headlong haſtineſſe, Behold then 
rwo rocks and extremities which we muſt equally auoid for 
itis as greata fault to take occalions before they be ready, 
whileſt they be greene and raw.,, as to ſuffer them to grownll 
they be ouer-ripe and paſt the taking, The firſt fault, young- 
men and forward hot-ſpurres commir, who for want of pati- 
ence, giueno lciſure to time and the heauens to doe any thing 
for them, they run, but they catch nothing : The ſecond, hea- 
uie, lazic, and dull ſpirited men doe commonly fall into, To 
know the occaſion, and to take it, a man muſt haue his þ- 
ric valiant and vigilant, and likewiſe patient: he muſt foreſee 
it, watch, attend tt, ſee ir comming, and prepare for it, andſo 
take iriuſt at that inſtant whenitis ready. | 

T he ſeuenth aduiceis, well to cary himſelfe with theſetwo 
maſters and ſuperintendents of theattaires of the world, which 
are induſtrie or vertue, and fortune. Iris an ancient queſtion 
which of theſe two hath moſt eredit, force, and authoritie; 
for it is out of all doubr, that both haue ; and it is clearely falſe, 
that one only doth all, and the other nothing : It were pet- 
haps to be wiſhcd thatit were true, and thar one only had the 
whole empire, the bulinetle would goe the better, a man 
would wholly attend thar,whereby it would be the more ea- 
ſic;zthedifhculty is to ioyne them togecher,andto atrend them 


both. Commonly they that ſectle themſclues vato the one, 
| contemne 
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contemne the other, the younger and bolder ſort reſpe& and 
cuſtcofortune, hoping much good from it,and many times by 
them it worketh grear matters, in ſo much that it ſeemes to 
auourthem zthe moreancicnt and ſtated, truſt to their indu+ 
frrie ; ard. theſe of the two haue the more reaſon, If we 
ſhould compare chem, and chuſe one of the two, induſtries 
the more honeſt, che more certaine, glorious ; for though for- 
tunebe contrary to it,and ſhall makeall induſtry and diligence 
yaine, yet neuerthele(le there remaineth great contentment, 
inchat a man, hath nor kept holy day, hath performed his of- 
fceor dury,hath caried himſelfe like a man of courage.. They : 
that follow the other part, are in danger to attend in vaine, & 
though perhaps things ſucceed according to their owne de- 
fires, yer they want that honour and glory that the former - 
hath. Now the aduice of wi{dome is,not wholly,and ſo much 
toſertle ourſelucs to the one, that we contemne, and exclude 

the other z for they haue both a good part, yea many times - 
they help, and doe mutually attend one the ocher, A wiſe man-: 
then-muſt cary humſelfe wich them both, butyer vnequally, . 
forthe aduantage and preheminence mult be giuen, as hath. 
beene ſaid, to vertue, induſtry ; F:rtwute duce, comite fortuna : 
Vertue the gnile fertune the companion,the follower. This aduice 
likewiſc1s required, to keepe diſcretion, which ſcaſoneth and 
giveth a taſte or relith to all things 3 this.15 nota parcicular 
qualicic, but common,which minglethitlelfe in all : Indiſcre- 

tion marreth all, ard takerh away the grace from the belt achi-- 
ons,wherher it be co doe good to another, for all gratificati- 

ons arenot well beſtowed ypon all ſorts of people ; or to ex- 

cuſe himſelfe, for inconſiderate excuſes ſerue for accuſations; 

orto play the part of an honeſt and courteous man, for a man 

may exceed and degenerate intorulticitie z or whether it be to 
ofter, or to accept, 
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life. Then doe wee make our greateſt allay, and gather ths 
whole fruit of all our ftudics, He chat .iudgeth ofthe life of 4 
man, muſt looke how he carieth himſclte ar his dearhzfor the 
end crowneth the worke,and a —— onoureth amang 
whole life, as an euill defameth and diſhonoureth ic: Aman 
cannot well judge of any, without wronging of him, before 
he hath plaicd che laſta&t of hisComedie, which is without 
alldoubt the moſt difficult, Epaminzondas one of the wiſe men 
of Greeee, being demanded whom of three men he eſteemeq 
moſt, himſclfe, Chabrias, or Iphicrates, anſwered ;Wemuft 
fiſt (ce all three die, before we refolue thar queſtion: theres 
ſon is, becauſc in all che reſt a man-may be masked, but in this 
aſt part, iris co nopurpoſe to dillemble, | 
— MNamverevoces tum demun pettore ab inzw 

Eyciuntur, & eripitur perſona, manet res. 

Then onely, onely then, and then no diubt ? 

Doe men unmasike, and nowthe truth comes ont, 

Fortune from farre ſeemerh to watch, and lie in wait fot 
vs, againft this laſt day, as a day long ſince named and ap- 
Pointed, to ſhew her power, and in a moment ouerthrow 
all that we haue built, and gathered togerher in many yeeres, 
and to make vs crie out with Laberins 5 Nimirum hac die ung 
plas vixi mihi, quam vivendum fuit : Surely I haue lined more 
to my ſelfe in this one day,than in all the time before. And ſo was 
it well and wiſely ſaid of Solon to Creſws ; Ante obitum nema 
beatus : Before death no mans happy. 

[cis an excellent chingto learncto die, it is theftudicof 
wiſdome, which aimeth wholly at this end : hee hath not 
fpenthis life ili, that hath learned rodie well ; and hee hath 
loſthis whole time, that knowes not well how to end ic, 41a 
le vivit, quiſquis neſcit bene mori: nin finſtra naſtitar quibens 
mworitur : nec inatiliter vixit, qi feeliciter deryt : Aloritotan 
ta diſcendum eſt, & precipunm ex vite officys eſt, Hee lineth 
badly,that knoweth not how to die well; he was not borne in vaine, 
that ateth well ; neither hath he lived onprefitably, that depars 
teth happily : To die, ts the ſtudie and learning of all our life, and 
the chiefeft thing, and dutie of life, He ſhoots not well, that 
tookes not on the marke z-and heecannor live well that hath 
Not an eycro hisdeath, To be bricſe, theſcience of ding 
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the ſcience of libertie, the way to fearenothing, toliune well, 
contentedly and peaceably z without rhis knowledge there is 
no more pleaſure in life, chan in the fruitzon of that thing 
whicli a man feareth alwayes to loſe, 
© Firſt,and aboue all, wee muſt endeuour that our ſinnes die 3 
before our ſclues : Secondly, that wee be alwayes ready and 
prepared Tor death, O-whar an excellent thing is it for aman 
to end lus life before his death, in ſuch ſort, that atthathoure 
hehaueno other thing to doe, but to die! that hee haueno- 
more necd of any.thing, not of time, not of himſelfe, but.. 
ſweetly and contentedly departech this life,ſfaying ; 
| Wixi, quem dederat cur ſum fortuna peregi: 
1 haue done,my taike ts ſet : or, 
Scilicet widelicet, 
Toline's a gift ;.ta die 'sa debt, 
Thirdly we muſt endeuour, that our death be voluntaries. 
for todie well, is to die willingly. | 
It ſeemeth charta man may carry himſelfe in death fiue di- , ., & 
"0 e's. 116 A fine-fold man«- 
uers waies : He may feare and flic jt,asa very grear cuill;acrend ,Þ ou On 
it ſweetly and patiently, asathing naturall, inevitable, reafo- ;, yeah. a 
nable; contemne it, as a thing inditterent,and of no great im- 
portance;z: delire:and ſceke atcer it, as the onely.hauen of reſt 
fromall the torments of this-life, yea a very great gaine; giue 
it to himſelfe, by raking away his owne life. Ofthele fiue,the 
threemidd]e-moſt aregood, beficting a good and ſetled ſoule, 
although diucrfly,and'in a different condition of life zrhe rwo 
extremes are vitious and out of weaknetle, thoughic be wath 
divers viſages, A word or two of them all. . | 
The firft is not approued by men of vaderſtanding,though 
by the greater part it be praftiſed: ateſtumonie of great weak- 
nelſe. Againſt theſe kindeof men, and for your. becter com- 
fort, eicher againſt your one death, or the death of another, 
thus much briefly. There isnor athing that men fearemore, 
or haue more-in horrour than death : neuercheleſle, there is. 
not aching where theres lelle occifion or macter of feare, or 
that contrarily yeeldeth greatcr reaſons to perſwade vs with 
reſolution to accept otit. And therefore we muit ſay, thar it ”. 
152 mcere opinion, and.a vulgar errour that hath won the: 
World thus trochinke of it, Wee giue coo much creditro the 7th opinion. 
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lacon(iderate yulgar ſore, who tell vs, That it is a very oreat 
euill,and to little credit to wiſdome it ſelfe which teacheth ys. . 
thaticis a freedome from all euils and the hauen of life, Neyer 
did apreſentdeath doe hurt to any man ; and ſomethar have 
made triall, and partly knew what it is, complainenot of it: 
and if death be counted an cull, it 1s of all the ewils the onely 
that doth-no harme, that hath no euill int ; ic1s the imagina. 
tion only of death before it come, that maketh vs to feare jt 
when it is come. - It is then but opinion, not veritie ; and itis 
truly where opinion bandeth it ſclte moſt againſt reaſon, and 
gocth about to defaceit in vs, withthe masxe of death : there 
cannot be any reaſon to feareit, becauſe no man knowes what 
It 15,that he ſhould feare it; for why,or how ſhould a manfeare 
that he knowech not ? And therefore wiſely ſaid he,that of all 
others was accounted the wiſeſt, chat to feare death is to make 
ſhew of greater vnderſtanding and ſufficiencie than can bein 
a man, by ſeeming to know that, that no man knoweth: and 
what he ſpake he practiſed himlelte for being ſollicited at his 
death by his friends, to pleade before the Tudges, tor his iuſti- 
fication,and for his life, this oration he made vnrto them: My 
maſters and friends, if I ſhould pleade for my life, and defire 
you that I may notdie, Idoube 1 may ſpeake againſt myſelte, 
and deſiremy owne loſle and hinderance, becauſe I knownot 
what it is to die, nor what good or ill there is in death; rhey 
that feare to die preſume to know itzas for my ſelfe,] am veter- 
ly ignorant whac it 15,or whatis donein the other world;per- 
haps death is a thing indifferent, perhaps a good thing,andto 
be delired, Thoſerhings thatI knowto be euill, as to offend 
my neighbour, I flieand auoid ; thoſe that I know not to be 
euill, as death, I cannot feare, And therefore-I commit my 
ſelfe vnto your ſclues; and becauſe I cannot know whetherit 
1s more expedient for me todic, or not to die, determine you 
chereofas you ſhall thinke goed. 
Fora man to torment himſelfe with thefeare of death, it 1s 
firſt great weakneſſe and cowardlinelſe: There is not a wo- 
man that in few dayes is not appeaſed and content with the 
death, yeathe moſt painfull that may be, either of her huf- 


' band or herchilde; And why ſhould nor reaſon and wildome 


doc thatin an houre, atan inſtant (as we hauca thouſand ex- 
| © ah : amples) 
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amples) which time performeth in afoole,in the weakeſt ſex? - 


What vſcis there of wiſdome and confſtancie in man, to what 
end ſerue they, it they ſpeed him notin a good aRion, if hee 
can doe no more with their helpe, than a foole with his follie? 
From this weaknelle it is, that the moſt part of men dying, 
cannot reſolue themſelues,that it is their laft houre, and there 
isnot any thing where this deceitfull hope doth more bulie 
man, which, it nay be, doth likewiſe proceed from this, that 
we account our death a great matter, and thart all things haue 
anincereſtinvs, and at our death mult ſuffer with vs,ſo much 
doe we eſteeme our ſelues,. 

Againe, a man ſheweth himſelfe herein vniuſt; for if death 


bea good thing,as it 15,why doth he feare it?It an euill ching, Iniuflice. 


why doth he make it worſe, and adde vnto death euill vpon 
euill, ſorrow and griefe where there is none ? like him that 
being robbed ofa part of his goods by the enemy, caſteth the 
reſtinto the ſea,to let men know how little he1s gricued with 
his lofles. 

Finally, to feare death, is for a man to be an enemy to him- 
ſelfe, and to his owne life : for heecan neuerliue at caſe and 
contentedly,that fearcth to die. That man 1s only afree man, 
which fearech not death ; and contrarily, life 1s bur a ſlauery 
tir were not made free by death : For death 18 the onely ſtay 
of our liberty, the common and ready receptacle of all euils : 
It1sthen a miſeric(and miſerable areall that doe 1t)to trouble 
our life with che care and feare of death, andour death with 
the care of life, 

But to ſay the truth, what complaints and murmuring 
would there be againſt nature, if death were nor, if we ſhould 
have continued here, will wee, nill we, with and againft our 
owne wills ? doubtletſe men would: haue curſed naturefor it. 
- Imagine with thy ſelfe how much more infnpportable, and 
paineful] a durable life would haue beene, than a life'with a 
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condition to leaue it. Chiron refuſed immortalitie, being in- 


formed of the conditionsthereof by the god of Time, Saturne 
his farher, Doubtletle death is a very beautifull andrich in- 


vention of nature z Optimum nature invent um, nuſquam ſatis 


landatim : The beſt innention of nature, nener ſuſſiciently to be 


+ praiſed: and a very proper and profitable, neceſlary to many 
| things 3 


6s et one IE 
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things z If irwere quite taken from vs, wee ſhould deſires 
more, than now we feare it, yeathurlt after it more than life ie 
ſelte; ſuch a remedy 1s it againſt ſo many euils : ſuch a meane 
to ſo many goods. What were it on che other (ide, if there 
: were not mingled with death ſome little bitrerneile ? doubt. 
lefſe men would runne vnto it wich greatdelire and indiſcre.- 
tion, To keepethercforea moderation, chat 15,thar men might 
neither loue life coo much, nor flte it, feare death, norrunne 
after ir, both of them, ſweetnefle and ſharpnelle, aretherein 
tempered together, LEE 
" The remedy that the vulgar ſort doe giue herein,ts too ſim- 
Remedies notto Plez and thar is,neuer to think orſpeake thereof; Belides that 
fearedeath, Afuch a kind of careleſnetle cannot lodge in the head of aman 
of vaderſtanding,it would likewiſeat che Jaft coſt himdeare; 
for death comming vaawares, & vnexpectcd,what torments, 
out-cries, furies and deſpaires are there commonly ſecne? 
Wiſdome aduiſerh much berter, thats, to artend and expe& 
death with a conſtant foot,and to encounter it: and theberter 
to do this,it giueth vs contrary counſell to the vulgar ſort,that 
1s,to hauc iralwayes in our thoughts, to practiſe it, toaccu- 
ſtome our (clues vnto it, ro tame1t, to preſent it vnto vsatall 
houres,to expect it, not onely in places ſuſpetted and dange- 
rous, bur in the midſt of feaftsand ſports : that the burdenof 
our ſong be, Remember thy end ; that others are dead, that 
thought to haue liued as long as our (clues ; that thar which 
hapned then to chem may happennow to vs ; following here- 
inthe cuſtome ofthe Egypriars,who in their ſolemne banquets 
placed che image of death before their eyes; and of the Chri- 
ſtians and all other, who haue their Church-yards neere their 
temples and other publike andfrequented places, that men 
might alzvayes (as ſaith Zycurge ) be purin mind of death, It 
1s VAcertaine In what place death attends vs, and therefore let 
vsattend death in all places,and bealwaies ready to recciuc it, 
Omnem crede diem tibs dilyxiſſe ſupremum, 
Grata ſupervemet que non ſperabitur hora, 
T hinke enery day thy laſt z each ready bee, 
| And ſo th ancertaine houre ſhall welcome thee, 
2 T1 But ler'vs conſider the excuſes and grieuances that theſe 
eudeecaſeref Poorepropleallcadge to court andcolour their complaints, 
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which are all vaine and frivolous : It gricueth them to die farefull mar 


' young, and they complaine as well in regard of others as ©ereds 


themſclues, that death preuenterh chem and cutteth them off 
in the flowre and ſtrengrh of their yeeres, The complaint of 
chevulgar ſort, who meaſure all by the el, and accountno- 
thing pretious, but that which 1s Jong , and durable z where- 
25 contrarily, things exquiſite and excellent are commonly 
thin, fine and delicace, 1c 1s the marke of a skilfull worke-ma- 
er ro encloſe much 1n a liccle ſpace : and a man may ſay, thar 
itisfatall ro greatand glorious men, notto liuelong ; Great 
vertue, and great or long life doeſeldome or neuer meet to- 
ther, Life 1 meaſured by che end, prouided thar thar be 
good, and all chereft hatha proportion thereunto : the quan- 
mie isnoching to make it more orletle happie, no more than 
thegreatnetle of a circle makes thecircle moreround than the 
Jeſſe ; the figure here doth all : A little man is as perfe a man 
a3 a greater; Neither men nor their lives are meaſured by 
theell. 

Againe, it troublerh them to die farre from their friends,or 
tobeſlaine,& to remaine vnburied;they deſire to dicin peace, 
mcheir beds, amongſtrheirfriends,being comforted by them 
and comforting them, All they chat follow the warres, and 
ridepoſt ro be 1n the barcell,arenor of this minde: theſe men 


runnewillingly to their end, and ſeeke atombe amongſt the. 


dead bodics ot their.cenemies, Little children feare men when 
they are masked z diſconer their faces, and they feare themno 
more : And cuen ſo beleeuer, fire and ſword aſtoniſh vs, 
when wee thinke of-them ; take off their maske, the death 
wherewith they threaten vs,1s but the ſame death wherewith 
women atjd children dic. | 

They aretroublcd to thinke theyanuſt leaue all the world, 
And why ? They haue ſeene all, one ory like another eve 


15 no other light,nor orher night, nor other Sunne,norother 


colifTe of the world, One yeeretelleth vs thac all things grow - 


every yeere worſe and worſe, they haueſeene the childhood, 


the youth, the virility, the old ageof the world : there is no - 


Art, no way to begin againe. 
. . ko 
Yea, butthey leaue their parents and their friends. Where 


they goethey ſhall finde morc,and ſuch asthey haueneuer yer 


ſcene, , 
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ſeene, and thoſe they leaue behinde them and deſfireſo much 
ſhall ſhortly follow them. / 

Bur what ſhall becomeof their ſmall children and orphang 
left without guide, without ſupport? As if thoſe therrchil. 
dren were .more theirs than Gods, or as if they could loye 
them more than he that is their firſt and their trueſt father: 
and how many ſuch fo left haue riſen to higher place and 
greater abilitic than other men ? 

Bur it may be they feare to goe alone, Thus is great ſimylj. 
citic, ſo many people dying with them, and atthe ſelfe-ſame 
houre. 

Finally, they goe into a place where they ſhall not deſire 
this life, Howdclireit? Ifit were lawfull to reſume it, they 
would refuſe it, and if a man were worthie to know what it is 
beforehe recciucth ic, he would neuer accept of it : Yitam ne- 
210 acciperet, ft daretnr ſeientibus : No man would accept of life, 
if he knew what he received, Why, or how ſhould they deſire 
It, ſince they are either wholly nothing as miſcreants beleeue, 
or in farre better ſtate than before, as the wiſeſt of the world 
docaftrme ? Why then are they offended with death, ſinceit 
quits them of all griete? The ſelfe-ſame 1ourney they haue 
made from death, that 15 to ſay, from nothing tolife, without 
paſſion, without teare,they make againe from life vnto death; 
Revertinunde veneris,quid grave eſt ? To returne from whence 
thou cameſt, what burden, what griefe s it ? 

But it may be that the ſpeRacle of death diſpleaſeth them, 
becauſe they that die looke gaſtly, Ir is true, bur this is not 
death, but the maske of death, that which is hid vnderit, is 
very beautifull, for death hath nothing in it that is fearefu)l: 
we haue ſent idle and poore ſpies, to know it, who report not 
what they haue ſeene, þut what they haue heard, and what 


rh{Fcare. 

*— raketh out ofour hands ſo many things,or rather ta- 
keth vs from chem, and vs from our (clues, ittaketh vs from 
that we know,and haue been accuſtomed vnto, and bringeth 
vs to an eſtate vnknowne, At horremus ignota: But we abhorre 
things vnknowne ; ittaketh vs from the light, to bring vs 1nto 
darkneſle zand to conclude, itis our end, our ruinc,our dille- 
lution, Theſeare the weighticſt obicRions ; whereuntoin - 
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word a man may anſwer, that death being the ineuitablelaw 
of nature ( as ſhall be ſaid hereafter ) we need not diſpute ſo 
much chereof, for it is a folly to feare that which a man can- 
not auoid, Dements eff timere mortem, quia certa expettan- 
tur, dubia metunntar, mors habet xeceſſitatem aquam & invi- 
Ham : It ts meere folly to feare death, becauſe things certaine 
greexpetted ; dowbtfull things are feared, the neceſſity of death 
is moſt inſt and inuincible, But theſe kinde of people makenot 
their count well, for ic1is quite contrary to that which they 
ay, for in ſtead of raking any thing from vs, 1c:gueth vs all; 
in ſtead of taking vs from our ſclues, itſets vsin liberty, and 
makes vs free to our {clues ; in ſtead of bringing vs into dark- 
nelle, ictaketh it from vs, and puts vs into che light ; and tt 
doth the ſame to vs, that we doe to all fruits, ſpoiling them 
of cheir barks, their ſhels, cheir foldings, their ſperes, their 
Skinnes, to bring them into ſight, vſc, nature z 1ra ſolet fieri, 
pereunt ſemper velamenta naſcentium z So it was wont to be done, 
or alwaies the weils and conering of euery thing doth periſh ; It 
taketh vs from a ſtrait, incommodious, rumatike darke place, 
where we ſce bur a ſmall part of the heauens, and the light bur 
afarre off, through thetwo narrow holes of our cies, to bring 
vs into an open liberty, an afſured health, a perpetuall light, 
into ſuch a place, ſuch anecſtate, where we may wholly ſcethe 
whole heauens,and thelight in his naturall place z e£qualiter 
tibs ſplendebit omne cali latus, totam lucem ſuo loco prope totus 
aſpicies quam nunc per anguſtiſſimas oculorum vias procul intue- 
ry & miraris, Enery part of heauen ſhall together ſhine vpen 
thee, who wholly ſhalt behold all the glory thereofin his due place, 
which now through the fireight aud narrow paſſage of the ſight, 
thon doſt but ſee and diſcerne a farre off : To conclude, it ta« 
keth vs from that death, which begannein che wombe of our 
mother, and now cndeth, co bring vs to thatlite which ſhall 
never end, Dies iſke quem tanquam extremum refermidas, 
eterni natalis eft : This day which thox feareſt. as thy liſt, # the 
birth day of eternity, 


The ſecond manner of the cariageof man 1n this matter of 
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death, is of a good, ſweer, and moderate ſoule, and is juſtly To attend death 
praftiſed in a common and peaceable life, by thoſe that with ## good, 


realon make account of this condition of life, ang content 
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themſclues to indure it, but goucrning them(clues according 
to reaſon,and accepting of death when ic commeth. This is 
well tempered mediocrity, ſutableto ſuch a condition of life, 
berweene the extremities ( which are to defire and feare, tg 
ſeckeand to flic, vitious and faulty : Summun ne metuss diem 
nec_optes ( mortem concupiſcentes, &F Timentes aque chbjurgat 
Epicurus ) Feare not thy laſt day, neither wiſh for it ( for both 
ro drfrre death, and to feareit, ts alike condemned by Epicur ) 
if they be not coucred and excuſed by ſome reaſon, not com. 
mon and ordinary, as ſhall be ſaidin his place, To ſeckeang 
deſire death is ill ; it1s inmfticeto deſire death without a cauſe, 
and to be out of charity with the world, which our livesmay 
| be beneficiall vnto. It is to be vathankfull to nature, to con- 
temne it, and not to makethe beſt yſe chereof: to be oueranxi- 
ous and ſcrupulous, and not to endure that eſtate thar is nor 
burchenſome, and weare cajled vitro, To flie and feare death 
on the other fide, 1s againſt nature, reaſon, juſtice, and all 


; dutie. 

| 13 For to die itis a thing naturall, neceſſarie, and inevitable, 
Death is #a+- juſt, and reaſonable ; Narurall, for it is a part of the orderof 
Furall, the whole Vniuerſe, and of thelife of the world : wiltthou 


then thatthe world be ruinated, and a new madefor thy ſelfe? 
Death holdeth a high place inthe policic and great common- 
wealth of che world, and ic 1s very profitable for the ſucceſſion 
and continuance of the workes of nature : the fading orcor- 
ruption of one lite, is the paſſage to a thouſand others : Sir 
rerum ſummanovatur: And it 1s not onely a part of this great 
whole Vniuerſe, but of our particular eſſence, not leſſe fſen- 
tiall chan co liue, to be borne. In flying death, thou flieftthy 
ſelfe z thy eflence is equally parted into theſe two, life and 
death, it isthe condition of thy creation,” If it grieueth thee 
to die, why wert thou borne? Men come not into the world 
with any other purpoſe bur to goe forth againe, and therefore 
hethacis not willing to goe forth, let him nor come in. The 
firlt day of thy birth bindeth thee, and ſetteth thee as wellin 
the way to death as to life, 

N aſcentes morimur, finiſh, ab origine pendet. 
Aanborne to die, doth ofren times doe ſo, 
Ernct ( if he conld J before he can fay,no: 


Hu birth and death, concurring fo together 
As doe a dogs two ends in coldeſt weather, 

Sola mors 1145 aquum eſt generis humans, vivere nolgit qui mas 
ri non vnlt ; vita cum exceptione mortis data eft ; tam ſinltus qus 
timet mortem, quam qui ſenefttutem : Death onely is mans due 
right ; he ſhould nat deſire to line, that would not deſire to die z 
life is ginen vs with exception of death ; As fooliſh is he that 
2areth to die, as tobeold. | 

To be vnwilling to die, is to be vawilling to be a man, for 
all men are mortall, and therefore a wiſe man ſaid, and that 
without pzfſ1on, hauing rece1ued newes of the death of his 
ſonne ; I knew | begor, and bred him vp a morcall man, 
Deach being then a thing ſo nacurall and etlentiall, both for 
the world 1n grotle, and for thy ſelfe in particular, why ſhould 
ic be horrible vnto thee 2 Thou goelt againſt nature, the fears 
of gricke and paine is naturall, but not of death : for being 
ſo ſeruiceable to nature, and nature having inſticuted it, to 
what end ſhould 1: 1mprine in vsa hatred and horror there- 
of ? Children and beaſts feare nor deach, yea many times 
they ſuffer ic checrefully : it 1s not then nature that teacheth 
vs to feare ir, but rather ro attend and recciue 1t, as being 
ſent by 1:, 

Secondly, it is neceſſary, fatall, ineuitable z and this thou 
knoweſt, that fearcſt and weepeſt. What greater folly can 
there be, than for a man to rorment himſclte for nothing, and 
that willingly and of purpoſe, to pray and importune him, 
whom he knowes to be inexorable z to knocke ac that doore, 
that cannot be opened ? What is there more inexorable and 
deafe than deach ? We muſt therefore feare things vncer- 
tane; doe our beſt endeuours in things that are nor remedi- 
lelſe 3 bur ſuch as are certaine, as death, we mult artend, and 
grow reſolute.in chings paſt remedy, The fot fearech and fli- 
eh death ; the foole leckes and runnes afcer ic ; the wiſe man 
attendech it : Ic is folly co grieue at thar, that cannot be men- 
ded ; to feare that, rhar cannot be auoided : Feras now culpes, 
qu1d vitari nou poteſk?' Wilt thou not beare the bl wes thou canſs 
wot ausid ? The example of Danid 1s excellent, who vnder- 
ſanding of the death of his dearechilde, put on his beſt ap- 
parell, and made himſelfe merry, ſaying to thoſe thar m— 
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red atthis kinde of cariage, that whuleſt his ſonneliued, he 


 importuned God for his recouery, bur being dead, thar care 


5 
ud reaſd- 


16 
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was cnded, and there was no remedy. The foole thinks he 
maketh a better anſwer, to ſay, that that is che cauſe of his 
gricfe, and chat he tormenceth himſelte, becauſe there is no re. 
medy, but hedoublerh and perfecteth his owne folly thereby, 
Scienter fruſtra nits extreme dementie eff. : It is extreme mad. 
eſſe to labour wittingly, and on ſet purpoſe in vaine, Now 
death being ſonecellary and incuitable, 1tisnotonely to no 
purpoſe to feare, but making of neceſſity a vertue, we muſt 
welcome itand receive it kindly ; for itis better for vs to goe 
to death, than that death ſhould cometo vs, to catchthar, be. 
fore that catch vs. 

Thirdly, to dic 1s a thing reaſonable and juſt, it isreaſonto 
ariue to that place, towards which we arc alwaies walking, 
and if a manfeare to comethither, ler him not walke, but ftay 
himſelfe, or turne backe againe, whichis impoſlible to doe, It 
is reaſon that thou giue placerto others, ſince others haue gi- 
uen place ro thee: If thou haue madethy commodity of this 
life, thou muſt be ſatisfied and begone, as he that 1s inuited ro 
a banquet takes his refeRtion and departerh, It thou haue not 
knowen how to make vſe and profit thereof, what ncedeſt 
thou care if thou loſe it ? or to what end wouldeſt thou keepe 
It? Icis a debt that muſt be paid, a pawne that muſt be refto. 
red, whenſocuer it is demanded. Why pleadeſt thouagainkt 
rhy owne ſchedule, chyfaith, chy duty ? Ir ischen againſtres- 
ſon to ſpurne againſt death, ſince that thereby chou acquiteſt 
thy ſelfe of ſo much, and diſchargeſt rhy ſelfe of fo greatan 
account. It isa thing generall and common to all, to die ; why 
then troubleſt thou thy ſelte 2 Wilt chou haue a new priut- 
ledge, that was yer neuer ſcene, and bea lone man by thy 
ſelte? Why fearcft chou to g6e whither all the world goeth? 
where ſo many millions are gone before thee, and ſomany 
millions ſhall follow thee ? Death is equally certainetoall, 
and equality is the firſt part of equity: Ones coders rogimmr : 
ommun verſatur urna ; ſerins ocyus ſors exitura, &c, we 
all are drinen thereunto : men daily die, exen as their lot fallet 
forth, &c. | 

The third is the part of a valiant and generous 


minde, 
which 
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which 15 practiſed with reaſon, in a publike, eleuated, diffi- death i good, if 
culr,and buſie condition of lite, where there are many things i be for a thing 
to be preferred before life, and for which a man ſhould not ##- «eſervess.. 


doubt to die, In ſuch a caſe howſocuer matters goe; a man 
muſt more account thereof than of his life, which is placed 
vpon the ſtage and ſcaffold of this world : he muſtrunne his 
race With reſolution, that he may giuea luſtreto his other aQti- 
ons, and performe thoſe things that areprofitable and exem- 
plary. He muſt Jay downe his lite, and ler it runne his fortune, 
He that knoweth not how to contemnedeath, ſhall neucr not 
onely performeany thing of worth, but he expoſeth himſelfe 
todjuers dangers ; for whileſt he goeth about co keepe his lite 
ſake and ſure, he laicth open and hazardeth his deuoire, his 
henour, his vertue and honefty, The contempt of death 1s 
that which produceth the boldeſt, and moſt honourable ex- 
ploits whether in good oreuill, Hee that feareth notto die 
teares norhing z he doth whatſocuer he will, he makes him- 
ſefe a maſter both of his owne life, and of anothers : the 
contempt of death,is the true and liuely ſource of all the beau- 
cifull and generous ations of men : from hence are derjued 
the braue reſolutions and free ſpeeches of vertue vetered by 
ſo many great perſonages. Elnidins Priſcus whom the Em- 
perour YVeſpþafian had commanded notto come to the Senate, 
or comming,to ſpeakeas he would haue him, anſwered, That 
25 he was a Senator, it was fit he ſhould beat the Senate; and 
f being there, he were required to giue his aduice, he would 
ſpeake freely that which his conſcience command<cd him. 
Being chreatned by the ſame man, thatif he ſpake he ſhould 
_ die;zDid 1 cuercell you (faich he) that] was immorcall ? Doe 
you what you will, and I will doe what I ought: Iris in your 
power to put me vniuſtly to death, and in me to die conftant- 
lic, The Lacedemonians being threatned much hard dealing, 
If they did not ſpeedily yeeld themſclues to Philip the father 
of eAlexander, who was ertred into their: country with a 
great power z one for the reſt anſwered, VWhar hard dealing 
canthey ſuffer that feare not todie ? And being told by che 
fame Philipchac he would breake and hinder all cheir deligne- 
ments z W hat,ſay they,will he likewiſe hinder vs from dying? 
Another being asked by what meanes a man may liue free, 
w_ | S o2T: anſyered, 


\ 
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anſwered, By contemning dearth. And another youth bein 
caken and ſold tor a ſlaue, faidto him that bought him, Thoy 
ſhalr ſee what thou haſt boughr, I were a foole to livea ſlave 
whileft I may be free,and whileſt he ſpake, caſt himſelfe down 
from the cop of the houſe, A wiſe man faid.vnto another, 
deliberating with himſelfe how he might take away his life,rg 
free himſc]te from an euill that at that timepreſled him fore, 
Thou doſt not deliberate of any great matter ; it1s NO preat 
thing to liue,thy (laues,thy beaſts doe liue,butit is a great mat- 
ter to die honeſtly, wiſely, conſtantly, To conclude and 


crownethis article ; Our religioft hath not had a more firme 


and allured foundation, and wherein theauchor thereof hath 
more inſiſted, than the contempt of this lite, But many there 
are that make a ſhew of contemning death, when they teareit, 
Many there are that care not to be dead, yea they wiſh they 
were dead, but it grieueth them to die : E107 nolo, ſed meeſſe 
1ortunns mhili aſtimo : I wenld not dic, but I make little account 
of death, Many deliberate in their health and ſoundeſt judge- 
ments to ſuffer death wich conſtancie, nay to murcher them 
{elues,a part played by many, and for which end He/:ogabalu 
made many ſumptuous preparations z but being cometothe 
point,ſome wereterrified by the bleeding of their noſe,as Lu 
cins Nomitius, Who repented that he had poiſoned himſelke, 
Others haveturned away their cies and their thoughts, asf 
they would ſtcale vpon it, ſwallowing it downe inſenſiblyas 
men take pilles, according to that ſaying of Ceſar, Thatthe 
beſt death was the ſhorteſt 5 and of P/z»y, T har a ſhort death 
was the happieft houre of a mans life. Now no man can be 
ſaid to be reſolute ro die,that feareth to confront it, and to ſul- 
fer with his cies open, as Socrates did, who had thirty whole 
daies toruminateand to digeſt theſentence of his death, which 
he did without any paſſion or alteration,yea withont any ſhew 
of endeuour, mildly and cheercfully. Pomponins Atticus, Tul- 
lins Marcellmus, Romans, Cleantes the Philoſopher, all chree 
almoſt after one manner : for having aflaied todie by abftt- 
nence, hoping thereby ro quit themſclues of thoſe maladics 
thatdid torment them, but finding chemſelues rather cur 
thereby, neuertheleiſe they would not defifttill they haden- 
ded that they went about, taking pleaſure by litcleandlicrlero 
pine 


ineaway, and to conlider the courſe and progreſle of deathe 
Othoand Cato hauing prepared all things fir for their death, 
ypon the very point of the execution ſciled themſclues to 
ſleepe, and ſlept profoundly, being no more aſtoniſhed ar 
death, than at any ocher ordinary and Jighc accident, 

The fourth is chepart of a valiant and reſolute minde, pra- 
Riſed in former times by great and holy perſonages, and that 
in two Caſes, che one the more naturall and lawtull, is a pain- 
full and troubleſome life, or an apprehenſion of a farre worſe 
death ; To be bricfe, a miſerable eftatewhich aman cannotre- 
medy. (This 1s to defire death as the retrait and onely hauen 
fromcbe corments of this life, the ſoueraigne good of nature, 


the only ſtay and pillar of our liberty, Itis imbecillity to yeeld 
ao cutls, but ic 15 folly co nouriſhthem, Iris a —_ time to 


ie, whenco Tiue1s racker a burthenthan a bleſſing, andthere 
is more 1[Tin Titethan good) for,to preſcrucour lite,to increaſe 
our torment, Is againft nacure. There are ſome thac ſay, that 
we ſhould deſire io die, co auoid choſe pleaſures that arc ac- 
cording ro nature; how much more then to flic thoſe miſeries 
that are againſt nature 2 There are many things in life farre 
worſe than death, tor which we ſhould rather die and not liue 
#all;chan live, And cheretore che Lacedemonians being cruelly 
threainced, by Aatipater, if they yeelded not to his demand, 
anſwered 4 If thou chreaten ys with any thing thar is worſe 
than death, death fhall be welcome vnto vs. And the wiſeſt 
were wont to ſay, That a Wiſe man liuerh as long as he 
ſhould, not ſo longas he can, death being more at his com- 
mandang in his power, than life, Life hath but oneentrance, 
andthac too dependerh vpon the will of another, Our death 
dependerh on our owne willes, and the more voluntary ir is, 
the more honourable; and there arca thouſand waies vnto it, 
We may want meancs whereby to liue, but not to dic, Life 
may be Taken away from cuery man, by eucry-man, but not 
death ; Ybig, mors eſt, optime hoc cavit Dems, eripere vitam ne- 
mo nou homint poteſt, at nemo mortem 2 mille ad hane aditus 
patent: Death i enery where z God beſt foreſaw this 5 one man 
Way bereane another of life, but of death no man; whereunto 
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360 To keepe himſelfe alwaies ready 
away from vs all meanes of complaint, is, that it hath left yn; 
to vs the key of the cloſet, liberty to die when we will. Where. 
fore complaineſt thou in this world ? it holdeth thee not ; if 
thouliuein paine, thy idlenefle and feare is che cauſe ; fort» 
die, there is nothing neceſlary, bura will. - 

The other caſe isa liuely apprechenlion and deſire of the 
lifero come, which makech a man to thirſt after dearh.,as after 
a great gaine,the ſecd of a better life, the bridgevnto Paradiſe, 
the way to all good, andan earneſt penny of the reſurreRion, 
A firme belecteand hope of theſe things 1s incompatible'with 
the feare and horror of death : it perſwadeth vs rather to be 
weary of this life, and todelire death ; YVitam habere inpatien. 
tia, & mortems_in defiderio ; To endure onr life with patience, 
but rather to defredeath To hauelife in affliQtian, and degh 
in affe&ion : their life'is acrolle, their death a comfort, and 
therefore their vowes and their voices are ; c#apio diſſolvi : mihi 
ors lucrun: quis me liberabit de corpore mortis hujus ? I de- 
fire to be diffolued : for death is profitable wuto me : who ſul 
then free me from death ? And for this cauſe thoſe Philoſo- 
phers and Chriſtians haue beene 1uftly reproched'( whichis 
to be vnderſtood of thoſe that are weake and idle, 'andnotof 
all ) that play the publike di{ſemblers, and doe not 3n verity 
belecue that which they doe fo much talke' of, and ſo highly 
commend, touching that happy' immortality, and thoſe vn: 
ſpeakable pleaſures 1n the ſecond'life, ſince they dbubt; and 
fearedeathſo much, the necellary patſage thereunto, © * 

The fift and Iaft, is the execution of this precedefit deſire, 
which is fer a man tobe his owne executioner, agd the au- 
thorof his ownedeath. This ſeemeth ts proceed from'ver- 
rue, and the greatneſle of a mans courage, hauing beene anci- 
ently practiſed by the greateſt and moſt excellent men and 
women of euery nation and religion, Greekes, Romans, e/Agyp- 
tians, Perfians, WMedes, French, Indians, Philoſophers of all 
ſets, Tewes, witnes that good old man Razy, called the father 
of the [ewes for his vertue ;z and his wiues, who vnder Antio- 
chus, hauing circumciſed their children, caſt themſelues head- 
long from the rocke with them: And Chriſtians too, witnelle 


thoſe two canonized Saints, Pelagins and Sophronia, whereo 


che firſt, with his mother and ſiſters, caſt himſclfe into the 
| © | riucr, 
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river, andtheother killed herſelfe with a knife, to auoid the 
violence of Aaxentizs the Emperour : Yea witneſle diuers 
people and whole cities,as Capona in Italy, Aſtupa, Numantia 
in Spaine beſieged by the Romans ; the eAbideens enforced by 
Philip, a citiein [dia beſieged by e4lexarder, But this reſo- 
Jution hath been likewiſe approued and authorized by many 
common-weales, by lawes and rules eſtabliſhed thereupon, 
25 at arſcilles,in the Ile of Cea z in Nigropont, and other na- 
tions, as in the Hyperborean Tlands, and iuſtified by many 

rearreaſons, drawne from the precedentarticle, which is of 
theiuſt deſire of death. Forifir be permitted to defire,to aske, 
ro ſeeke after death, why ſhould it be an ill at to giue it vnto 
our ſclues? If a mans owne death be iuſt in the will, why 
ſhould it not be as iuſt in the hand, and the execution ? Why 
ſhould I expe that from another, which I can doe my ſelfe? 
and why ſhould it not be better to giue it, than to ſuffer ano- 
ther to giue itz to meet, than to attend it ? for the faireſt death 
isthemorevoluntarie, Finally, I offend not the law made a« 
cainſt cheeues and robbers, when I take but my owne goods , 
andcut but my owne purſc z neither amlT guiltie of the lawes 
made againſt murtherers by taking away my owne life, Bur 
this opinion is reproued by diuers, notonely Chriſtians, but 
Iewes, as Zoſephrs diſputerh againſt his captaines inthe caue 
du Pui:and Philoſophers,as Plato, Scipio, who held this pro- 
ceeding not onely for a vice of cowardlines and impatiencie, 
for itis for a man to hide himſelfe from the blowes of fortune, 
Now a true and lively vercue muſt neuer yeeld,: for evils and 
croſſes are nour!ſhments thereunto, and it is greater con- 
ſtancie well ro vie the chaine wherewith wee are tied, than 
to breake it z and more ſertled reſolution in Regulzs, than in 


Cato, | | 
RebuyV aaverfis facile eff | ANTS vitanſ - 
Fortis ille fact, qui miſer eſſe poteſt, 

$1 Gate ade orbis i preef 

Impavidum ferient ryine, 
*'T ts nowertye ts deſpiſe 
A life long led inmiſeries: 
But to [male in fortune rude, 
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Theruinous world, ſnould it onthis manfall, - Hy 
Kill him it may, daunt him it neucr ſhall. | 
But alſfofor a faulc of deſertion ; for a man ought not to aban: 
don his charge without the expreiſe commandement of him 
that gaue it him, wearenot here for our ſelues, nor our owne 
maſters, This then is noca mater beyond all doubt or diſpy. 
cation. W 
Itis firſt beyond all doubt, that we are not to attempt this 
laſt exploic withour very great and ſt cauſe(nay I cannot ſee 
howany cauſe ſhould be great and uit enough)to theendthat 
it be as they ſay 72075 cizmuyh, an honeſt and reaſonable 
departure, Ic muſt not then befor any light 6ccafton, what. 
{ocuer ſome fay,thara man may dic tor light cauſes,lincethey 
that hold vsin lite are not weightie, Iris ingratitudeto na- 


362 


. fure,not to accept and vic her preſent,it is aſigne of !:ghtnelle 


co be too anxious and ſcrupulous,to break company tormuat- 
ters of no moment, and nor for ſuch as arc ut and lawtull, if 
there be any ſuch, And the: efore they had not a ſufhicientex- 
cuſc, and iuſt cauſc of their death, of whom I made mention 
before, Pomponins Atticus, Marcellinus and Cleantrs, who 
would not ſtay the courſe of their dearh, for chis onely reaſon, 
becauſe they were already necre Ynco it, The wiuesof Pets, 
of Scanrwus, of Labio, of Fulmms thetriend of Auguſt, of Str 


| peca, and diuersothers, who died onely to accompany their 


husbandsin death, or rather to encourage them cherein, Cato 
and others, who diced becauſe their buſinelTe ſucceeded not 


well, and becauſe they would nor fall into the hands of their 


enemies, notwithſtanding chey fcared no ill vſage at their 
hands, They that haue murchered chemſelucs becauſe they 
would notliucar che mercie, and by che grace and fauour of 
thoſe whom they hatcg, as Granins Silnanins, and Statins 


. PAlld;»»being pardoMRd by Nero; They Ag die to recouet 


4 ſhame and diſhonour paſt,as chat Romane Lacretia, Sparza- 
piz:sthe ſfonne of Queene Tomyrie, BogescheLjeutenantof 
King Xerxes, They thatfor no paraicular cauſe, but only bc- 
cauſe they ſeethe weale-publikein a bad and declining eftate, 
murcher themſclues, as Nerna that great Lawyer, YVibius Vire 
cs, Tubellins in the taking of Capora, They that are weary 
with liuing, or for private cauſe loath to liue any hn fo 
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Neither is it ſufhcienr thar the cauſe be great and 1uſt, but chat 
itbenecellary and remediletle, and char all manner of meanes 
to pre{erue life be firit put in practiſe, For preciptiation and 
anticipated deſpaire is very vicious, as in Brxtus and Caſſing, 
who killing themfelues beforethe time and occaſion, left the 
reliques of the Roman liberty whereof they were protectors, 
A man, faith Cleomenes, mutt manage his life, and makevſc 
thereof to the vtrermoſt:for to take it away, a man neuer wants 
time, ic1s a remedy which he hath alwaies in his owne hands; 
but che ſtare of things may change and grow better, 7s/eph 
and diuers others haue to their great benefic praiſed this 
counſell ; things that ſeeme alrogether deſperate,doe many 
eines changeand hauea happy ſuccelle 3 Algqurs carnsfics (#0 
ſmperites fuit : Some menhane out-lined their miſeries, 
Malta dies varinſg, labor mutabilts avs 
Rerulit in melius, | 
Hame patience man, and becontent to lines 
Thatwhich a day denics, a day may gine. 

Aman muſt cary himſelte in his placeand calling as a de- 
fendant againſt him thar atlailech him, ( zm moderamine 11- 
culpate tutelz ; with the gourrnwent of 6lamcleſſe protettion: he 
muſt trieall manner of meanes before he come to this extre- 
mitie, Secondly, and withour doubr 1t is farbetter and more 
commendable to ſuffer, and to continue conttant and firme 
to theend,chanTfearctully and cowardly to fic or dic;but for- 
aſmueNn as 1c 1s a gitt not giuen vnco all, no morethan conti= 
Rencie ls 8 Nor omnes captnunt verbum iſtud,unde melins nubere 
quam tri : All men like not this {aying, Better to marie thants 
barne : the queſtion is, whether an inſupportable andremedi- 
eſſe euil hapning, which may vccerly vndoe and turne toplie 
turuie our whole reſolution, anddriue vs into deſpaire, de- 
ſpight and murmuring againſt God, ic be more expedient,or 
alelſe euil for a man couragioully to deliver himſelte,hauing 
hisſenſes ſound and ſetled, than by ſanding to it, for feareof 
failing in his duty, expoſe himſelte to the danger of finking 

and being veterly loſt. Ic is nor alelle euill co quit the place, 
thanto beobſtinate andperiſh, to flic, than toberaken, Iris | 
true that it ſeemeth by all hymane and philoſophicall reaſon 
tobe prattiſcd,as hath becne ſaid, by ſo mapy famous yrogin 
wo 4 0 
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of all countries and climates, Burt Chriſtianitie doth no way 
approuc it, nor allowerh therein any diſpenſation 
Finally,ic is a great point of wiſdome to Tearneto know the 
point and period, to chuſe a fit houreto die: Euery man hath 
his time and ſeaſon to dic z ſome preuent it,others prolong it: 
there is weaknelſe and valour in them both, bur there is FEQui« 
red diſcretion, How many men haue ſurujued cheir glory,and 
by a delireto lengrchen cheir life but a liccle, have Sp it 
againe, and lived to helpe burie their owne honour? Andthar 
which laſtly fficketh by them,hachNo reliſhor Feeling of what 
is paſt, bur continuech like an old filthie clout ſowed to the 
hemme ofa rich and beautifull ornament, There is a time to 
gather fruit from the tree, which 1t1r hang too long, it rotteth 
and growes worſe and worſe z and the]ofle 1s as great too, ifir 
be gathercd roo ſoone, Many ſaints and holy men have fled 
from death, becauſe they are yer profitable to the Church and 
weale-publike,though in reſpect of cheir own particular they 
could be content to die, Ir isan adt of charitic to delire toliue 
for the benefit of another; Ss popxls tro [urneceſſarins, 01 re 
caſo laborem : If I am needfull to thy peeple, T refuſe not labonr, 
Death hath diuers formes, ſome more eaſie than other,and 


Formes of death taketh diuers qualities according to the tantalie of euery one, 


aavers, 


Among thoſe that are naturall, chey char proceed from wek- 
nefTe and a numneſle of the members are the ſweereſt andthe 
calieſt : among choſe chatare violent, rhe bet is the ſhorce>|, 
and the leaſt premeditated, Some deſire ro make an exempli- 
ric and demonſtratiue death of 'conſtancie and fufficienciez 
this is to con(ider anotherthing,and co ſeck their owne repu- 
tation ; butthis is vanirie, for this is no at of ſocierie, but of 
oneonly perſon,who hath enough to do wich himfelfe,to mi- 
miſter to himſclfe;znward comfort;and hath no need to troub 
himſclfe wich what bclongeth ro another,efpeciallyallthein 
tercſt he hath in his reputation,ceaſing with his death. Thats 
thebeſt death which is well recoflecteNaTeieeuictfolit 
ric, and attendeth wholly co that, which at that time is fitteſt, 
Thar grear aſſiſtance of parenes and friends, bringeth a:thou- 
ſand diſcommodities, it opprelſerh and ſmothereth himchit 
1s dying, one tormenteth his cares, another his eyes, anorhet 
his mouth;their criesand complaints,if'they be a: PA 
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heart ; if ined, afflitand torment it. Many great perſona- 

es haue ſought to dic farre from their friends, to auoid this 
Nconuenicnce, accounting it achulaiſh thing, and a fooliſh 
humour, to. be willing by their miſeries to moue ſorrow and 
compaſſion in their friends; we commend conſtancie to ſuf- 
fer bad fortune;we accuſe and hate it in our friends,and when 
iris our OWNe Caſe; It 15 not Tufficient chat they ſuffer with Vs, 
bur they muſt affli&t chemſelues too : A wiſe man that is ſicke 
ſhould content himſelfe with che ſetled countenance of his af< 


filtants» 


CHaP. XII, 


Tomaintaine himsſelfe in true tranquillitie of ſpirit, the fruit 
and crowne of wiſdome, and the concluſion 


of this Booke, 


HE tranquillitie of the ſpirit 1s the ſoueraigne good of 
man, This 1s that great andrich treaſure, which the wi- 

ſet ſecke by ſea and by land, on foot and a horſe-backe all 
our care ſhould tend thereunto, ir is the fruit of all our labours 
and ſtudies, the crowne of wiſdome, But leſt a man ſhould 
miſtake himſelte herein, you muſt know that this tranquillz- 
tie 15 not a retrait or vacation from all aftaires, a delzghtfull ſo- 
lcarinetſe and corporally pleaſant, ora profound careleſnefle 
ofall things: if it were ſo, many women, idle, dillolute and 
voluptuous perſons, would at their pleaſure enioy as great a 
good as the wiſeſt can aſpire vnto with all their ſtudie : Net- 
ther multitude nor ſcarcitie of bulineſle doth any thing here- 
in, I is a beautifull, ſweer, equall, iuſt, firme and pleaſant 
eſtate of the ſoule, which neither bulineſle nor idlenetle, nor 
good accidents, nor ill, nor time can any way trouble, alter, 
mend, or depretlc; Vera tranquillitas non concuts : Nothing 
troubles true tranquillitie, | 
Themeanes to attainethereunto, to get and preſerue it,are 
the points that I hauc handled in this ſecond booke, whercof 
this is a briefe colle&tion, They conſiſt in freeing and disfur- 
niſhing of a man from all lers and impediments, and furniſh- 
ing him with choſe things that entertaine and preſerue it. The 
; things 
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things that do moſt hinder and troublethereſt and tranquil- 
licieotche ſpirir, are common and vulgar opinions, which 
for che moſt part are erroneous z and. ſecondly delires and 
paſlions, which ingenderin vs a kindeof delicacic and difh. 
cultie: which are the cauſc that a'man 1s neuer content, and 
theſe are kindled and ſtirred in him by thoſe two contrary 
fortunes, proſperity and aduerlitie, as with two violent and 
mighty winds:and finally,thar vile and baſe captiuity where. 
wich the ſpirit (that 1sto ſay, che judgement and will) is en- 
thralled ike a beaſt vnder the yoke of certaine locall and par. 
ticular rules and opinions. Now he mult emancipate and free 
himſclfe from cheſe ſtockes and vniuſt ſubieAions, and bring 
his ſpirit inco libercic, reſtore himſelfe to himſelfe, free, yni- 
uer{y], open,ſeeinginto all, and wandring through the beau. 
titull and voluerſall circuic of the'world andot nature, 1» com. 
rune gentt us, mundrum ut nam domum ſpectans,tort ſe inferen 
mundo,  1n omnes ejus altizs contemplationem ſuam mittens: 
Hee that is begotten generally, holds this world but as one houſe, 
applying nm{el/z tathe, whole world, andexerciſing his contem- 
plation 19 all the alitons thereof, 

3 Theplacebeing thus trimmed and madeready, the fr 
foundations thar are to be laid, are a true honeſtic,andtoliue 
in ſuch an eſtate and vocation whereuntco a Man 1s fir, The 
principall parts wherewith he muſt raiſe,zſlure,and ſecilethis 
building, are firſt crue piety, whereby, with a ſoule not aſto- 
niſhed, but ſercled, pure, free, deuour, a wan contemplatch 
God, the great, ſoucraigne, and abſolure work-maltcr of all 
things,who can neither beſeenenor knowne:but yet hemult 
be knowne,adored, worſhipped,ſferucd with the whole keatt, 
from whom heis to hope forall manner of gocd,and co feare 
nocull : afterwards he muſt walke roundly in ſimplicity and 
eruch, accordingto the lawes and cuſtomes, live with a heart 
open bothco the cies of God and the world ; Conſcientian- 
ſuam aperiens ſemperg, tanquam m publicovivens, ſe magis ve 
ritus,quam alios: Shewing his conſcience, and alwayes lining ail 
were inpublike, more afeard of himſel'e,thanof others. Againe, 
he muſt keepe in himſelfeand with others,and generally inal 
things,in his thoughts, ſpeeches,deſignements,afions,a No- 
dexation the mother or nwſe of cranguillicic, Jaying alideM 
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ompeand vanitic, rule his deſires, content himſelfe with a 
mediocrity and ſufficiencie ; 2nod ſit efſe velit, nihilg, malit: 
wonld be as he is, and rather nothing than ſo; reioyce in his for- 
cunes. A tempeſt hath a great dealclefle force, and doth leiſe 
hurt when the ſailes are taken downe, than when they are hoi- 
ſed vp, and laid open to the windes. He muſt be conſtant a- 
oainſt wharſocuer may wound or hurt him, raiſe himſelfe a- 
þboue and beyond all feare, contemning all che blowes of for- 
rune, of death, holding itas theend of all cuils, and not the 
cauſe of any ; Contemptor emnium, quibu torquetuyr vita, ſupra 
onmia que contingunt acciaunt , eminens, Imperturbatas, intre- 
idus : A contemner or acſpiſer of all things,wherewith mans life 
may be aſſlifted,raiſing himſelfe aboue all things that may chance 
or happen, without perturbation, without feare, And ſo hold 
himſelfe firme vnto himſelfe, agree with himſelfe, live at 
eaſe withourany paineor inward contention, full of ioy, of 
eace,of comfort and contentin himſelfe ; Sapiens plenin gays 
dio, bilaris, placidus cum dis exparivivit : Sapicntie' effettus 
yaudjagualitas, ſolus ſapiens gaudet: Awiſeman is full of zoy, 
merry, peaceable, lineth in equall pleaſure with the gods : the ef- 
felt of miſdome 7s the equality of 10y, wherein onzly a wiſe man de- 
lzhteth, He muſt I fay entertaine himſelfe, and continue con- 
zene in himſclfe, which is theproperfruitand effect of wiſ- 
dome ; Ni} [apients ſuanonplarent : onnts ſtultitia laborat fa- 
flidio ſui, Noneſt beatus, eſſe ſe quinon putat : No man, but 4 
wiſe man 7s content with his owne : entry fool:s tranels diſlike 
him, No man is happy, but he that ſo thinkes hinſelfe. 

To conclude, to this tranquillitie of ſpirit, two things are 
necellarie, innocencie anda good conſcience; this 1s the firſt 
andprincipall part which doth maruellouſly arme and con- 
fiime him with aſſurance ; but this is not alwayes ſufficienr, 
n the force of the tempeſt, as it is many times ſcene in diuers 
thatare troubled and loſt ; Erit tanta tribulatio ut ſeducantur 
Jufts : There ſhall be ſo great tribalation,that enen tne righteous 
ſallbe [edured, And therefore the other 1s likewiſenecellary, 
which is force and conſtancy of courage,as likewiſethis alone 
Avere not ſufficient: forthe force and reſiſtance of the conſci- 
Ence is maruellous, ir makes v5to betray, to accuſe our ſelu 5, 
an 
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and for want of other wicnelles, it is as a thouſand witneſſy, 


againſt vs. 
Occultum quatiens animo tortore flagellum, | 


That ftrikes the ſoule whereas the denils ship, 

Ir framerh an endicement, condemneth and executeth yg, 
there is no cloſer cloſe enough for wicked men, faith Epicy. 
rus, becauſe they neuer can allure chemſclues to be hid, their 
owne conſcience alwayes diſcoucring them to themlelue, 
Prima eft hc ultio, quod ſe jndice nemo nocens abſoluitur : Thi 
5 the firſt renenge of ſine, that ewery man being his owne Judy, 
#0 ſinner is quit.So likewiſe neither a weake and fearfull ſouls 
be ic neuer ſo holy, nor aftrong and couragious, it irbengt 
ſound and pure, can neuer entoy this fo rich and happy tran. 
quillicie, but he chat hath chem all workech wonders, as $9. 
crates, Epaminondas, Cato, Scipio, of whom there are thice 
admirable exploits touching this ſubie@, Theſe two Ro- 
mans being publiquely accuſed, made thcir accuſers co bluſh, 

won the [udges and che whole atſembly being ftrucken 
with an admiration. He had a heart too great by ne 
ture, ſaith Titus Linizs of Scipio, to know how 
to be faultic, and to debaſe himſelfe fo 
much, as todefend his owne 
| INNOCENCE. 


Shakmg a double reliſh with a whip ; 
| 
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| TWherein are handled the particular 
=  adniſements of Wijdome, by the foure 


morall vertues. 


True PxEprACE. 


Ix] Oraſmuch as our purpoſe in this Booke, is 
| by peecemeale to inftrut vnto Wiſdome, 
and to giue the particular aduiſements after 
arg the gencrall handled in the Second Booke, 
DU; FJAd that we may the better hold a certaine courſe 
TTor—- and order therein, we haue thought thatwe 
catinot doe better, than to follow'the foure miſtrisand morall 
vertues, Prudence, Tuftice, Fortitude, and Temperance; forin 
theſe fourc, almoſt all the duties of our life are comprehended. 
Prudence, isas a generall guide and condut of the other ver- 
tues, and of our whole life, though properly it beexercifed in 
theatfires'that belong chereunto;. Iuſtice concerneth the per- 
ſons of nien, z for it is to giue vnto euery one that which be- 
longeth vnto him, Fortitude, and Temperance, concernech 
all accidents good andeuill, pleaſant and painfull, good and 
Il fortune,” Now in theſe thiree, perſons, affajres, and acci- 
on a x Te «FE dents, 


= < — 


thereof. 


2 


Difficult. 
SEDCCA, 


'$ 
Obſcure. 


of Prudenct is generall. 


dents, 1s contained all our life and humane condicion, and 
crafficke of this world, 40, 


Bs FO Of Prudence, the firſt Tertne. 


CHaeP, I 


Of Pruaence in general, 


1 P Rudence jFwith gealyn purſn the firſtranke, as he geng 
The excclien:) 


rall Queene, ſuperincendent, and guide of all other ye. 
ruces, Azriga virtutum z without which there is nothing good, 
beauritull, fir, and decent ; its the ſalrof our life, che luſtre, 
the ornamenr,the {auceor ſeaſoning ot our ations, the ſquare 
and rule of our affaires, andin a word, the Artof our lite, ag 

phylicke the Arr of our health: 2 
It is: the knowledge and choiceof thoſe things -we muſt 


The definition, either deſire orflicyic ischeult cftimarion and.criall of things; 


itis checie tharſecch 211, chac direterh and ordaineth all, Ic 
conliſteth in three chings; which are alt'vf one ranke; to con- 
ſulrand deliberate well, co judge and reſolue well, co condudt 
and execute well, | | 
Ic is a vainerſall yertue, for ic.extenderhiit ſelte generally to 


7t is 9 P all humane things, not only in grotle, but by peecemeale to 


cuery,pariulat ching,and 43 as.infigice,as are. theindiuidualss: 
_»Teis: very difficult, both by reaſon of the aforeſaid jnbrice« 
netle, for the particulars are-withoutknowledge, as without 
number z Si qua finiri'non poſſunt,, extra ſuptentiam ſuaty 
Things inſt :4t e ard.thatcauntt -bedrofined,; are: be 2nd.wiſdome ? 
And ok the great -vndertaintie and inconſtancy of hutniane 
chings, which ateche greater by reaſon of thejraccidenrs, cit- 
cumſtances,appertenances, dependancies, times, places, per- 
ſons ; in ſuch ſort, that in the change of '6ne, only, and chat 
the leaſt circumſtance,rhewholeching ir ſelfe is alrered: And 
likewi{cja-the office thereof; which is rhe gachering togerher 
and tepperaturcof,contrary 4hings, fhediltinion and criall 
of-thoſethat arclike one another the contratiery-and reſern- 


 þlancehindreth much, © :. 
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asthenature of man cannot finde,nor ought to ſeckeafter. Oc- Plin, in paneg. 
cultat eoruns ſemina Deus, & plerunque bonorum malorumg, 
cauſe [#b diverſa ſpecie latent : Their ſeedes God keepeth wn- 
knowne, and for the moſt part the cauſes of good and 'exill lie bid 
vnder diners ſimilitudes, Moreouer, foutune, deftinie, (vic 
what words you will ) a ſoucraigne, ſecret, and vnknowne 
power and authority, hath alwaies che aduantage, and maintai- 
nth it againſt all counſels, foreſights, and preuentions what- 
ſoeucr : whereby it many times comes to palle, that the beſt 
counſels haue the worſt i{lues, that one and the ſame counſell 
doth very happily ſucceed to one, vnhappily to another, in | 
oneand the ſame caſe, and with one and the ſame man,things - 
went luckily yeſterday, vnluckily to day. Ir is an opinion iutt- 
ly received, that we ought not to 1udge of counſels, nor of 
the ſufficiency and capacity of perſons by the eucnts, And 
therefore one anſwered hae well that maruelled and were 
aſtoniſhed at rhe ill fucceſle of their bulineſle, conſidering 
with how wiſe and mature deliberation they were vndertaken, 

That they were maſters of their deliberations, not of the ſuc- 
celle of cheir affaires z for that was in the power of fortune, 
which ſeemeth to ſport it ſelfe wich all our faireſt defigne- 
ments and counſels, ouerthroweth in a moment that which 
hath a long time beene proiefted and deliberated, and ſeemeth 
to be ſtrongly fortified, choking, as they ſay, our artillery. 

And indeed, fortuneto ſhewit authority 1n all things, and to 
abate our preſumption, not being able to make men wiſe, char 

arenot apt thereunto, maketh them neuertheleſle happiein 
deſpight of vertue, whereby it many times comes to =_ that 
"ypc men bring to a happie end great matters both publike 
and priuate- Prudence then is a ſea without either bottome 
orbrinke, *and which cannot be limited and preſcribed by 
precepts and aduiſements, It doth bur compaſlle things and 
gocth aboutthem, like a darke cloud, many times vainc and 
fruolous, 
 Neuertheleſle, itis of ſuch weight and neceflity, thatalone s 
and of it ſelfe, it can doe much, and without it all the reſt is no- Neceſſary, 
thing, no not riches, meanes, force: Vis confily expers mole ruit Horat. 3. od, 
[va, mens una ſapiens plurimum vincit mann 5 Et mylta que Euripid, 
Wa impedita ſunt, confilio expediuntur ; Strength void of LG 
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The acquiſition 
thereof, | 
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| The diftinflion. 
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Of prudence in generall.” 


connſell falleth to ruine exen of it ſelfe,One wiſe mind onercomm), 
the hands of many, Aud many things that are hindred b vatnre, 
re ended by connſell, And the:principall cauſe of this neceſjj.- 
tie isthepernerſenature of man, the rougheſt and hardeſtto 
tame of all other creatures ; [mpatiens equi, nedunr ſervants; 
Impatient of equitie, much more of ſernitudezand which muſt he 
handled with Arr and induftrie,for ic doth nor more willing. 


 1y ſeric ſelfe againſtany, than againft thoſe that would &n. 


temne it, Now prudence is the Art to handle ir, and a gentle 
bridle, thac holdeth it within the eompatle of obedience, 
Now though the ſeed of Prudence, as of other vertues, be 
in vs'by nature, yer it is acquired and learnt more than any 
other, and: that in ſome ſort by precepts and adutſements; 
this is the Theoricke: but much better & principally (though 
with more time); by experience and pra@iſe, which is two- 
fald : the one, and the truce, is that which is proper and perſo- 
nall, whereof irtakes the name ; thisisthe knowledge of thoſe 
chings which we haue ſcene and handled: the other 15ſtrange 
by the at of another ; this is hiſtorie which we know byre- 
lation or by reading, Now experience and'vie 15 more firme 
and morc allured; us efficaciſſimus omnium rerum magiſter ſe 
and experience i a maſt effeftnall maſter of all things, the facher 
and miſtris of all the Arts,but more Jong; 1t 15-old, Seri vevit 
{14 ab annis, Experience commeth in a mans latter Anics, ttiote 
difficult, painfull, rare, The knowledge of hiſtory, as 'it'is 
lelle firmeandatlured, ſo is it more ealie, more frequent, open 
and common to all. A manis made more reſolute and afſu- 
red athis ownecharges, bur ir is more eafie at the: charge of 
another. Now from theſe two properly, Experienc 
Hiſtoric, doth prudence ariſe, Y/z me grnnltipgator 
memoria, ſeu memorie anima & vita hiſtoria, ' Experian. 
gat me, my mother memorie bare me ; the ſoule and life of - 
not eb ip 


morie i hiftorie, E. 4 
Now => al may and muſt be diuerſly diſtinguiſhed 


according to-rthe perſons and the affaires, [11 regard of the 
perſons there is priuate prudence, whether it be ſolitaryand 
indiuiduall, which can hardly be termed prudence ; or foc- 
able and Occonomicall among a ſmall company, and prv- 
dence publike and politike. This more high, excellent, diff 
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cult, and vnto which choſe forcſaid qualities doe properly be- 
long, and 1t is twofold, praceableand military, 
In regard of the affaires, foraſmuch as they arcof ewo ſorts, 


the one ordinarie, cafle ; the other extraordinary. Theſe arc 


accidents which bring with them ſome new difficulty and am- 
biguity, A man may likewiſe ſay, that there is an ordinary and 
oe prudence, which walketh according to the lawes, cu- 


flomes, and courſcalrcady eſtabliſhed ; anocher extraordinary 


nd more difhculc, 
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Therc is likewiſe another diſtinQion of prudence, bothiin HeſGod, 
reſpe&t of the perſons, and of the affaires, which concearnech Liuius. 
racher the degrees, than che kindes thercof, that is to lay, pro- Cicero. 


prudence, whereby a man is wiſe, and taketh counſcll of 
imſc}fes the other borrowed, whereby a. man followeth the 
counſell ofanother, The wiſe ſay, that there arerwo forts and 
degrees of wiſe men : the firſt and chiefeſt is of thoſe thathaue 
acleerc inſightinto all chings,and know ofthemſclues howto 
finde the remedics and helps;but where are theſe to be found? 
Doubtletſe they are rare_and ſingular : the other js of thoſe 
that know how to take, to follow, to make vt of the'good. 
counſels of another, for they that know neither how to giuc, 
aorto take counſel], are fooles, ry 
- The generall and common aduiſements, which belong co 
allſorts.of prudence, all ſorts of perſons and affaires, hath 


becnerouched and briefly deliuered in theſecond Booke, and Chap.1o, 


they are cight : firſt, knowledge of the perſons and affaires z 
ſecondly, eſtimarion of things ; thirdly,choice and elections ; 
fourthly, from them to take counſell vpon all z fitthly, rem- 
perature berweene feare and aſſurance, confidence and diffi- 
; fixchly, to takeall things in their ſeaſon, and to ſeaſe 
he occaſion ; ſcuenthly, to cary himſelfe well, with 
y and fortune ; laſtly, diſcretionin all, We muſt now 
le.che particulars, firſt of publike wiſdome, which re- 
the perſons, afterwards of that which reſpeceth the 
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affaires, 
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74 Of the politicke prudence of 4 ſoutraigne 


Of the politicke prudence of a ſonrraigne 


to gouerne ſtates. 


Trr PREFACE; 


T His do&rine belongeth to ſoucraignes and gouernours 
BP. of ſtates. It is vncercaine, infinite, difficult, and almof 
impoſlibleto be ranged into order, to be limited and preſc;;. 
| bed by rules and precepts -: bue we miiſt'endeuour ©O'piue 
ſome ſmall light, and briefe inſtruction thereof. We may re. 
ferre this whole doctrine to two principall heads, which are 
the two duties ofa ſoucraigne. Theone comprehendeth and 
intreateth of the props and/pillars of a ſtate, principall and 
efſentiall: parts of publike gouerniment, as the bones and (]. 
newes of this grear-body,'to the end thara-ſoueraigne may 
prouide for himſelfe-and his ſtate; which are ſeven principall, 
that is toſay, knowledge of the ſtate, vertue, manners andfa. * 
fhions, counſels, trealure, forces-and-armes, alliances, The 
threefirſt are in-che perſon- of the ſourraigne/,' rhe fonrthin 
him and neere him, 'the three latter withour him. The other 
is to ac, well to employ andto make” vie of the aforeſaid 
meanes, that is to: ſay, in grolle, and in a word, wellto go- 
nerne and maintaine himfelfe1nauthoricy, and the loue both 
of his ſubicts and of ſtrangers, but diftinAly:3 this part is 
twofold, peaccable and milicary. Behold here ſummarily and 
grollely che worke cut ont, and che firſt great draughtsthat 
are to be handled hereafter, We will divide then this politicke 
matter, and of ſtate, into two parts ; the firſtſhall be of pro- 
uiſjon, thatis to ſay,ofthe ſeuen necetlary things; the ſecgga, 
and which preſuppoſeththe firſt, ſhall be of the atio 
Prince, This matter 15 excellently handled by. Lipfius, a 


ding as hethought good : themarrowof his booke is hexe: 

/F haue not taken, nor wholly followed: his. mechod, nor his 
order, as you may already ſec in this generall diuiſjon, and 
more you ſhall hereafcer : ] haue likewiſe left ſomewhat of his, 
and added ſomething of my -owne, and other mens. 


Cuar 
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0 . The firſt part of this politicke prudence and gonern- 
wi.» went of ſtate, which is of prouiſion. © 


-L 


oe 


T He firſt thing that is required before all others, is tha 
knowledge of the ftate : tor the firſt rule of allprudence 
conſifterh, in. knowledge, as hath: beene ſaid in the {ſecond 
booke, . The: firit in all chings, is'to know with whomaman 
hath to deale, For in as much as this ruling and moderating 
prudence of ſtares, which is a knowledgeand ſufficiencieto 
gouerne in publike, isa thing relatiue, which is handled be- 
tweenethe ſoueraigne and che ſubtes z the firſtdury and of- 
fice thereof, 1s in the knowledge of the two parts, thar 1s, of 
the people, and the ſoucraignty, that is to ſay, of the ftate. 
Firſt then the humours and natures of the people muſt be 
knowen,.. This knowledge formeth, andguerh.aduicevnto 
timchar:ſhould gouerne them. 'Thenature-of: thepeoplein 
generall-hach beene defcribed ar largein thefirlſt booke, (light, 
nconſtanr, mucinous, vaine, a loucr of nouclces, fierce and in« 


iupportable in proſpericy, com adly and deiefted inaduerſity) 
but ir muſt likewiſe beknowen in particular. ;:{oimany cities 


andperſons,.fo:many divers kumones.i Lhere arc peoplecho- 
lericke,: audacious,; warijersgfcarctull; giuen to wine, fubie&t 
to women, ſome more-chan{orhers: ::Noſcendanatirra vilgs 
eff, & quibus modis temperanter habeatar. :.The uature of the 
vulgar-ſort is to be kyomen, and bywhat mednes it. may be tems 
perately ruled; And. inthis fenſe is chat faying gf the wifeto 
de-ynderſtood : 'He'rhatrhackfior: obeyed,.cannottellhow 


& 


- 
The chiefe point 
of this prouifion, 
to kyow the flate, 


to command: Nemo bene tmperat, nifi qui ante paruerit in Seneca, 


perio : Not becauſe ſoucraignesſhould or can alwaics take vp- 
on them the name of ſubicas.zifor many are borne kings and 
Princes : and many ſtates are ſueceffiue t.butthathe.chatwill 
well commanid, fliould acquaint-himſclte withthe humors 
and willes of /his. ſubicRs, as.if himſelfe were of cheir ranke, 
andin their place, He muſt; lkewiſe know thenature of the 
fate, nor onely-in-generall, ſuch as ic hath:beene deſcribed, 
burn particular. tharwhich be hath now:ip hand,:the forme, 
Silabliſmeng, birch thereof, di EEY itbe: old 
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or 
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or new, fallen by ſucceſhon, or by eleQtion, obtained by the 
lawes, or by armes, of what extent it is, what neighbours, 
meanes, power, it hath: For according to theſe and other cir. 
cumftances, he-muft diuerſly manage the (cepter, loole and 
ſtraiten the raines of his gouernment. 


Aﬀcer this knowledge of theftate, which 1sas a preamble, 


7'be ſecond bead the firſtof thoſe things that are required, 1s vertue, necelfary 
of thiopronifen '1n.2 foucraigne, as well for himfelte as for the ſtare, Ir is firlt 


.” 
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neceflary aud connenient 'thar he chat 1s aboue all ſhould be 
berter than all, according tothe ſaying of (5rw: Andtheni 
fandcth him vpon forhis credit and reputarion. For com- 
mon fame and report gathcrech and fpreadeth abroad the 
ſpeeches and adtiongof him that gouernech, He 3s inthe cieof 
all; and can nomore hide himſcltethan che ſanne : andrhere- 
forewhar good or ill focuer he doth, ſhall not want meanes to 
blafen it, ſhall be talked of cnough: And it iwwporteth him 
wuch, both {in refpea. of hum(clte and his {hace that his ſub. 
acas;bay=a good optnion of .him. [Now ſoueraigne ought 


nor only in ban{cHe;arid:im his life and conuerfitionto beep: 


tuous; burhe muſt likewife endeuourthar his ſubiets belike 
vnto himfafe. For as altthe wifeſt of che world haue cyer 
taught, aftarc, aciric, a companie cannot long continue nor 
vis 2hguer anr yertut is baniſhed and they! doe grolly:cqui- 
uocite, who thinkerhatiprinces arc forugh themorcatiured 
17 their flares, 'by how: much the more>wicked rherrſubicds 
are, becauſe, ſay. they, they are more: proper, and as it were 
borneto ſeruitude& the yokey Patientiores ſervitmt is ques nos 
deceit frrſſaferneyV/rrypatieurafſeruitndejpuhons it beconmth 
wot id be ther thanforuant: Forcomranly; wicked men beare 


: their yoke impatiently z and they thar aregood:and debonane 


fearo much morerhanchear cauie is, Prfſinoxe quifque aſperrimt - 
rettorempatiter : Comrafacile mperiutty in bonds ,quimetuentes 
140154102 01g: di 5 The: wnſt wicked ave moſ{inp aricnt of 
axthorit x: :\ contrunity the beſt: wen ar emuſt obodfrurt; fearing & 
thers move, than they are to be foaved thew/clurs.\Now the mot 
powerfull mecancs to induce them, andtoforme them vnto 
yercuc,is the example of che Prince; for as experience tellerh. 
vs, all men. doe framecheinſeluesto.rhe' patrerne andimodell 
ofthe Prince. The reaſons, becauſe: example pretiech more 


than 
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than law. Itis amute law which carrieth more credic than a 
command, wee tam imperia nobrs op us quan exemplo : & mitt- 
ks jubetar exempts « Nether dor we fa much need'command- 
ment, 4s example z aud it is mare gentle tocommand by example, 
Now the cies and thoughts of the betſer are atwates vpon the 
reat; they admire and {imply belecye,rhac all is good \and'ex- 
= that they doe: and on the other lide, rthey that com- 
mand,chinke : = ſuthctencly entoyne and binde their inferi- 
ours to 1mttace chem by ating only, Verrue then ts honoura- 
ble and praftcable in a ſoucrargae, yea, all verruc. 
But eſpecially and aboue all, Pietic, Iuſtice, Valour, Cle- 
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mencic. Theſe are the foure primcipall and princely vertues Eſpecially 
in principality, And therefore rhat great Prince! eFuguſtng 4 91%. 


was wont co ſay, that Pictic and Juitice did deific Princes. 
AndSezeca faich, that clemency agreeth better with a Prince, 
than any. ocher. The pictic of a Soucraigne conliſterh im his 


care for the maintenance and preſernation of religion, as the- 


protedtor thereof, This makcth fur his owne honour, and pre- 
feruation of himſelte : for rhey that feare God dare nor: at- 


tempr, nay thinke of any thing either againſt their Prince, . 
whois the image of God vpon earth, oragainft theſtare, For. 


#3 LaQtantie doth many times teach, 1tis religion thar.mam- 
taincth humane focicty, which cannot pres... ſabfait, and 
wo.d ſoonc be falledwichall manner of wickednesand ſauage 
erucicics, If che refpe&t and feare of religion did nor bridic 


men and keepe them. in order, The ſtate of the Romans did 


increaſe, and flouriſh more by religion, faich {icera himfeltc, 
than by ail other meanes, Wherefore a Prince muſt rake care 


and endcuour thar religion be preſerued ma ir pority,according | 


to the ancientlawes and ceremonies of thecountrey, and hin- 
der all innouation, and concroueriies therein,roughly chattt- 
ſing thoſe char goe abourto breake the peace thereof. For 


doubtlefle change in religion; and: a wrong donerhereunco, 


dGraweth with:3ta change and declination: in the:Common- 

wealth, as ecenas well diſcourſcth to. Augnffns.: | 1) 
Afcer pietic commeth luſtice, withour which ſtates arebue 

robberies, whicha Prince muſt keepe and- praftiſe both in 


himſelfe andochers : Inchimſelfe, for he muſt derett all choſe 
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tyrannicalland barbarous.ſfpeeches,which diſpence wich fout- - 
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raignes, quitting them from all lawes,reaſon, equitie, obliga; 
tion; which tellchem that they arenot bound vato any other 
dutic, than to their owne wills and pleaſures z that there is no 
law forthem ; thatall-is good andiuſt that ſeruerh their turns, 
that their equicy is their force, their duty i$in their power, 
Princspi leges nemo [cripſit : licet, fi libet, In ſumma fortuna, id 
equius quod validigs : nhil injuſtum quod frattusſum: Sanftitas, 
pretas, ſides privata bonus ſunt : qua juvat reges eant : None hath 
written lawes for the Prince: hu will s bus law, In the higheſt de 
gree of fortane, that u moſt inſt,that i of moſt force 3 Nothing is 
vniuſt that is profitable : Santtity, piety, faith,are prinate goods, 
and goe that way that may benefit the Prince. And he muſt op- 
poſe againſt chem: rhoſe excellent and holy counſels of the 
wiſe, that hee that hath moſt power in him co breake lawes, 
ſhould take moſt care to keepe them, and liue molt in order, 
The greateſt power ſhould be the ſtraighteſt bridle,therulcof 
power is duty z minimumidecet hibere,cui nimium licet, non fas 
potentes poſſe, fieri. quod:nefas : Hee that:hath power to ave too 
anuch,ought to be leaſt freegit ts not lawful that mighty men ſhould 
doe that, which is vnlawfull to be dove, The Prince then muſt 
firft betuſt, keeping well and inuiolably his faith,the found 


tionof tuſtice,toalland enery one whoſocuerhe be, Then he 


muſt cauſe that his: iuſtice be keprand maincained in other, 
for it'is his proper charge,and for chat cauſe he 18 3nſtalled, He 


muſt ynderftandithe cauſes andthe perſons, giue varocuery 


one that which appercaineth to him,  iuſtly according to the 


- Jawes, without delay, labyrinths of ſuits and controuerlies,in- 
- uolution of procetle, aboliſhing thar villanous and pernicious 
- myſtery of pleading, which is an open faire, or: marchandize, 
- alawfull and honorable robbery,rontefſum latrocinium ; auoi- 
ding the mulciplicitie of lawes and ordinances,a tcſtimonicof 
ia ficke Common-weale, Corrapriſſime reipublice plurims leges: 
The moft\ corrupted: Common-wealths abound with moſs lawes ; 
-; -asmedicines and plaiſters'of a body ill difpoſed': andall this, 


to the end that that whicHiis eſtabliſhed by good lawes benor 


An aduertiſe- - deſtroyed by too many lawes.. But you muſt know, thatthe 


went,” 


ruſtice, vertue, and probitie of a'ſoucraigne gocth after ano» 
-ther mariner, than rhar of priuaremen: ithath agate more 


large and morg rec by reaſon of che great weightand dange- 


cous 
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rous charge which hee carrieth and ſwayeth, for which cauſe 
itis fir co march with a paſe, which ſcemeth to others vneaſie 
and irregular, bur yet 15 necetlarie and Jawfull for him. Hee 
mult ſomecimes ſtep aſide, and goe out of the way, mingle 
prudence with wftice,and as they ſay, couer himſclfe with the 
skinne of the Lion, if that of the Fox ſerue notthe turne. Bur 
this is not alwayes tobe done, and inall caſes, but with theſe 
' threeconditions, that it be for the euidentand important ne- 
celſitie of the weale publike, (thatis to ſay, ofthe State and For the weale- 
ofthe Prince, which are things conioyned) vato which hee 6%. 
muſt runne ; this 1s a narurall obligation, and nor to be diſ- 
penſed with : and to procurethe good ofthe common-weale, 
is but co doe his dutie, 


Salus populs ſaprema lex eflo, | 
Princes counſcls, lone and hate, 
Doe homage tothe Law of ſtate, 
That peoples ſafety hawe no mate, 
Other lawes doe very well, 
- Bat peoples ſafety beares the bell, 


That it be to defend, and notto offend ; to preſerue himſelfe, For deſence and 
andnot to increaſc his greatneſle, to ſ ue and ſhield himſelfe /rnation. 
eicher from deceits and fubrilries, or from wicked and dange- 
rous raterpriſes,and notto praftiſe them, I: is Jawfull by ſub- 
ncieco prevent ſubtiltie, and among foxes to counterteir the 
fox. The world is full of Arr and malicious couſenage,and by 

 deceirs and cunning ſubrilties, ſtates are commonly ouer- 

. throwne, ſaith Ariſtotle, Why then ſhould it nor belawftull, 
nay why ſhould it not be neceffarie-ro hinder, and to divert 
ſuch eu1l], and to ſauce rhe weale publike by the ſelfe-ſame 

 meanes that others would vndermine and ouerthrow it ? Al- 
wayes to deale (imply and: plainly wich ſuch people, and to 
follow the ftreighr line of true reaſon and equirie, weremany 
times to betray rheScate, and to vndoe it. 

Thirdly, it muſt be with ditcrecton, tothe end that others 
abuſe it nor, and-ſuch as are wicked take from thence occaſi- 
on to giue credit and countenance to their owne wickednes, 
For it 1s never permitted to leaue vertue and honeſty, to fol- 
low vice and diſhoneſtic. There is no compoſition or com- 

| | penſation 
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penſacion betwixt theſe two extremnics, And therefore away 
with all iniuftice, treacheric, treaſon, and diſfloyaltie, Cur. 
ſed be the doftrineof theſe, who teach (as hath beene laid) 
that all things are good and lawtull for ſoueraignes : buryer 
It is ſometimes necetlaric and required, that hee mingle 

with honeſtic, and that he enter 1nto compoſition with both, 
He muſt neuer turne his backe to honeſtic, bur yer ſometimes 
goc about and coaſt it, employing therein his skill and cun. 
ning, which is good, honcſtand lawfull, as faith thatgrea 
S. Bafil, wgalu &, imarenta) muyyer ; and doing for theweale. 
publike as morhersand phylitians, who feede their children 
and ficke with faire ſpecches, and deceiue them for their 
health, To be bricfe, doing that cloſely which hee may not 
doc openly,ioyne wiſdome to valour, Artand ſpirit, where na- 
ture and the hand ſufficeth not z be, as Pindarws ſaith, a Lion 
inhis blowes, a Fox in his counſcll ; a Doue and a Serpent, as 
diuine veritieſpeaketh, 

G And to this matter more diſtinAly, there is requiredina 
Difiruſt requi- ſoucraigne, diftruſt, and chathekeepe himſelte cloſe, yeto, as 
redina Prince. that he be ſtill vertuous and ivft, Diſtruft, which is the firſt, is 

wholly neceflarte, asthe contrary, which 1s credulitic, anda 
carclelle truit or confidence,is vitious, and very dangerousin 
a ſoucraigne, He watcheth ouer all, and muſt anſ{werfor all, 
his faults arenotlighr, and therefore he muſt be well aduiſed, 
If he truſt much, hee diſcouereth himſclfe, and is expoſed to 
ſhame,and many dangers,opportanu fit injurie, yea, he encou- * 
rageth ſuch as are falſe and treacherous, who may with little 
danger, and much recompence. commit great wickednelle, 
Aditum nocends perfido prafiat fider : Truſt maketh way for the 
treatherou to doe miſchiefe, It ismecellary therefore that hee 
couer himſelfe with this buckler of diſtruſt, which the wiſeſt 
have thoughtto bea grearpart of prudence,and thefinews of 
wiſdome, thats to ſay, that he watch, belecue nothing, take 
heed of ail : and hereunto doth the nature of rhe world induce 
him, wholly compoſed of lies,coloured counterfeir,and dan- 
erous, namely ſuch asarencere vnto him in the court and 
ouſes of great perſonages, He nuftchen truſt but few, and 
- thofeknowne by long experienceand oftenrrials : Neitheris 
it neceiſary thathee abandon chem, and in ſuch ſorc Jeane all 


the 


_ 
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thecord, that he ſtill hold ic notby one end, and have an eye 
ynto them : Bur he muſt couer and diſguiſe his diffidence,yea 
when hediftruſteth,he muſt make aſhew and countenance of 
great truſt and confidence. For open diſtruſt wrongerh, and 
inuiceth as much to decejue, as an ouer-careletle confidence, 
and many by making too great aſhew of feareto be deceiued, 
ſhew the way how they may be decciued, 'wlts fallere docxue- Scnec. 
runt dum timent falls : Aſany haue taught to deceine whileſt they 
feareto be deceined : as contrarily a profelſedand open truſt, 
hath taken away the deſire to deceiue,hath obliged to loyalty, 

\ andingendred fidelitie ; YVult qui/que [ibs credi, & habita fides 
ipſum plerumque obligat fidem : Encry man would be belecued, 
and to be created for the moſt part bindeth truſt the more, | 

From diſtruſt comes di{ſimulation the ſcience or ſeed ther- | _ 

of; for if that were not, and that there were truſt and fidelitie Anddiſimula» 
inall, diſfimulation which openeth the front, and couercth 707. 
the thought, could haue no place, Now diſſimulation which 
is Vicious in priuateperſons,is very neceflary in Princes, who 
otherwiſe could not know how to reigne, or well to com- 
mand: And they muſt many times dillemble nor onely in 
warre, with ſtrangers and enemies, but alſo in time of peace, 
and with their ſubies, though more ſparingly. Simple and 
open men, and ſuch as cary (asthey ſay) their hearts intheir 
forcheads, are not1n any ſort fit for this myſtericof comman- 
ding, and betray many times boththemſelues and their ſtate 2 
Bur yet:he muſt play this part with Artand dexterity, and to 
thepurpoſe, neither ſo openly nor ſo ſimply as that it may be 
diſcerned, For, to what purpoſe doeſt thou hide and couer 
thyſelfe,ifa man may fee thee obliquely or lide-waies? Wilie 
deceits and cunning ſubrilties, are no more deceits and ſub- 
tilttes when they are knowne and vented our, A Prince then 
thebetter to couer his Art, muft make profeſſion of louing 
limplicity, muſt make much of free and open minded men,as 
being enemies to difſimulation ; and in matrers of Tefſe im-- 
portance he muſt proceed openly, tothe end he may be taken 
for ſuch as he ſeamerh, 

All thisisin omiſſion,in retaining himſelfe,not ating: but $ 
it is likewiſe required ſometimes that hee paſle farther and Pratiiſe. 
cometo aCtion, and this is two-fold, The one 1s to _ and 
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frame ſecret praQiſes and intelligences, cunningly to winne 
and draw vnto him the hearts and ſeruices either of the ofhi- 
cers, ſeruants, and truſtieſt friends of other Princes and for. 
raine Lords, or of his owne ſubie&ts, This 15a ſubtiltie which 
1s much in requeſt and authoritie, and very common among 
Princes, =o a great point of prudence, faich Cicero, Iris 
wrought in ſome ſort by perſwalion, but eſpecially by pre. 
ſcntsand penſions, mcanesſo powertull,that not only the Se. 
cretaries, the chicfe of che counſcll, the moſt inward friends 


| and fauorites, haue becne thereby drawne to giue aduice, and 


to diuert the delignements of their maſter,yea,great captaines 
to giue their helping hand inthe warre, bur alſo wiues hae 
beene won to diſcoucr the ſecrets of their husbands, Now 
this ſubrile policicis all allowed and approucd by many with- 


- outdifficultieor ſcruple. And ro fay the truth, if itbeagainft 
- an enemie, againſt a ſubie& whom he ſuſpeRerh, and like- 


wiſe againſt any ſtranger, with whom he hath no alliance nor 
league of fidelitic and amitie, iris not greatly to be doubted: 
But againſt his alliance, his friends and confederates, it can- 
not be good; and iris a kindeof trecherie,which is neuer per- 
mitted, 

The other is to winne ſome aduantage, and to obtaigehis 
purpoſe, by cloſe and couert meanes, by equiuocations and 
ſubulcies, to circumuent by faire ſpeeches and promiſes, let- 
ters, amballages, working and obtaining by ſubtile meanes, 
that which the difficultie of tunes and affaires will not permit 
him otherwiſe to doe, and to doe that cloſely which hecan- 
notdoc openly, Many great and wiſe men ſay that this is law- 
full and co be permitted ; Crebro mendacis & fraude uti impe- 
rantes debent ad commodum ſubiitornum. Decipere pro moribut 
temporum, prudentia eſt : Great commanders ought to wſe lying 
ard fraud for the commoditi: of their ſubie ts, To deceine accore 
ding to the ſtate and condition of times, ts wiſdome Tc were ouer- 
boldneſle ſimply to affirme thar it is permitted, Butaman 
may ſay, that incaſc of great neceſſitie, in a troubleſome and 
tumultuous time, when it is not onely to procure the great 
good, butto diucrta great miſchjefe from the ſtate,and againſt 
ſuch as are wicked and traiterous, that it js no greatfaule, it it 
_ _ —_—w__- woo 5 goon”) 
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But there 1s a greater doubt and diffticultiein other things, 10 
becauſe they haue a ſmcll of much iniuſtice in them, I-{ay ice pro» |: 
| | | . dA fitable tothe 
much, and not wholly, becauſe with their injuſtice there are ,, publike; 
mingled in them ſome graines of 1uſtice, Thar which is whol- : 
ly and apparently vniuſt, js reproucd of all, euen of the wic- 
ked, at leaſtwiſe in word and ſhew, it not in earneſt and in 
deed, But of theſe ations i]l mingled, there are ſo many rea- 
ſons and authorities on the one (ide and the other, that aman 
tardly knoweth how to reſolue himſelte. IT will reduce them 
heere to certaine heads, To diſpatch and ſecretly to put to 
death, or otherwiſe without forme of 1uſtice, ſome certaine | : 
' manthat is troubleſome and dangerous to the ſtate, and who 
wel deſeruech death,but yer cannot without trouble and dan- 
ger be emterpriſed and repretſed by an ordinarie courſe; here- 
mthere is nothing violated but the forme, And the prince,is 
henot aboueformes ? 
Tocut the wings, and to leſſen the great meanes of any 
one, that ſhall raiſe and fortifie himſelfe roo much in theftate, 
and maketh himſelfe fearctull to his ſoueraigne ; nor ſtay- 
ingrillhe be inuincible and able to atterypt anything againſt - 
the ſtare, and the head of his foueraigne when it pleaſerh 
him, _ 
 Totake by auchoritiethe riches ofthe richeſt in a-great ne- 
cffitieand pouertie of the ſtare. d 
To weaken and cancell thehawes and'priuiledges of ſome 
fubjeRts, who hold chemo the pretudice and diminution of 
theauchoriry of che ſoueraigne. 
- Torake by prevention, and to'poſleſſc himſelfe of a place, 
ayorprotiinee, very commodtous for theſtate, rarher than ro 
ſufferanorher ſtrong and fearefull neighbour rotake and poſ- 
{eſſeir, to the great hurr, ſubieRion and perpetuall alarum of 
the ſaid ſtate. | 
All theſe things are-approued as iuſt and lawful by many 
great and wiſe men, prouided that 'they ſucceed well and 
bappily-z of whom theſe are the ſayings and ſentences : T'o . 
dot juſtice jn great matters, a man may ſometimes goe aſtray Plurarchy 
{mall ; and, T's execute juſticein grolle, it is permitted to Tacir, 
doewrong by retaile': for commonly the greateſt ations and 
*aniples haue' ſome- injuſtice, which: ſatisfiecth particular 
; mCi 
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men by the profit which ariſeth to all in generall, Ommne ma. 
gnum exemplam haber aliquid ex iniquo, quod adverſun ſingules 
atilitate publica rependitur, That a prudent and wiſe prinee 
ſhould not onely know how to command according to the 
lawes, bur alſo the lawes themſelues, it neceffitierequire ; and 
they muſt make the lawes to will it, when they cannot doe 
chatthey would. In confuſed and deſperate affaires, a prince 
muſt not follow that which may be well ſpoken of, but that 
which is necetlarie ro be executed, Neceflicic, a great ſup. 
port, and excuſcto humanefragilirie, infringerh all law, and 
therefore hecis not very wicked, that doth I] by conſtrain, 
Neceſſitas magnum imbecillitatis bumane patrocinium,omnem. 
legem frangit : non eſt nocens quicunque nonſpoute eſt nocens, T1 
prince cannot be wholly good,it ſufhceth if he be halfegood, 
and thathkebe not wholly wicked : That it cannot poſlibly be 
that good princes ſhould commit no iniuſtice, To all this[ 
would adde for their juſtification, or diminution of their 
faults, that princes finding themſclues in ſuch extremities, 
they ought not to proceed in ſuch aQtions, but with great vn- 
willingneſlc and griefe of minde, acknowledging thac itisan 
infelicicie and adisfauour from heauen, ando carrying them- 
ſclues therein as a father, when hee is enforced to cautcriſeor 
cut off a member ofhis childe, to ſauc his life, or to plucke 
outatooth to purchaſe caſe, As for other ſpeeches more bold, 
which referre all to profit, which they either equall orpre: 
ferre before honeſtie, an honeft man muſt cuer abhorre them, 
Wee haue ſtaied long vpon this point of the vertucofiu- 
ſtice, becauſe of the doubts and diffculries that ariſefromthe 
accidents and neceſlicics of ſtates, and which doc many times 
hinder the moſt reſoluteand beſt aduiſed. 


After iuſtice commeth valour ; I meanethat m1litarie vertue, 


 wiſdome, courage, and ſufficiencie to play the warriour, n6- 


ceſfaric in a Prince for the defence and ſafetie ofhimſelfe;the 
ſtate, his ſubie&s,of the publike peaceand liberrie, and with- 
out which hecan hardly deſeruethename of a prince... 

But let vs come tothe fourth princely vercue, whichis cle 
mency, a vertue which inclineth the Princeto a ſweet kinde 
of mildneſſe and lenity, whereby he lefſencth and ualifierh 
therjgor of iuftice, with judgement and diſcretion, It 'mode- 
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© ricechand ſweetly managethall things, deliuereth thoſe that 


xefaultie, relecueth thoſe that are fallen, ſaueth thoſe that 
arclike to be loſt, [tis that ina Prince which humanity 1s ina 
common perſon. It 1s contrary to.cruelty, and extreme ri- 

out, not to iuſtice, from which it differech not much, bur ic 
fycecneth and modcrateth it. It is neceſlary by reaſon of our 


humane infirmity, the frequency of offences, the facility to 
- offend ; for an ouer-great and continuall rigour and ſcuerity, 


aiaceth all, and maketh chaſtiſements contemprtible z Seve- Senec. 


" itt amittit afſiduitate anthoritatem-: It ſtirrech malice and 
_ naacor,moueth rebellions, and men by deſpight are made wie- 


ked,” For feare that keepeth men in their dutie, muſt beſweee 


and temperate; if ic betoo ſharpe and continuall, it is chan- 


e&introrageand revenge: Temperatus timor eſt qaicohibet, Senecy | 
dani & acer in vindittamenxcitat, Temperate feare 1 that 
which reſtraineth, but continuall ſtirreth vp renenge, Itis like- 
wiſe very profitable ro a Prince anda State, it winneth the 
loueand good wils of his ſubies, and conſequently confir- - 
mehandatiureth theſtate; Firmiſſimum id imperium quo obes Tir, Tivius 
dientes gaudenty That Empire is moſt firme;where the ſubietts ſo cap. 3. inthe 
by, a they rejogce; as ſhall be aid hereafter, Tt is likewiſe ye- beginnings 
ty-honorableto a-ſoucraigne, for hisſubies will honourand 
idore him asa-god, as their tutor, their father; andin ſtead of 
ſeating: hm cliey will feare alt for himy JefÞ any il} happen 
vito him; This <lHen ſhall bethelaſon afthePrince, rtoknow Tacit. 
ell that paſſech, nor t6 beleeue all, Yea; many rimes'to diſſems. Agricol- 
ble; wiſhing rather to be thought to Haue found good ſub- 
ets, than to have made them ſuch, to pardon light faults, to 
leſſen therigour of the great: not to be! ouetifRtrazght and ex+ 
atin puniſhing, *( which is asgrett # dſhonour and infamie 
toa Prince, as to aPhylitian many patients that die vnder his 
hand) to content himſelfe many times with repentance as a 
ſufficient chaſtiſement, 
UL GHOTE DO er hs ignoſtere pulchrigs noch 
1" Tam niifeyo, pendque genus vidiſſe precantem. 
"Tis foule and faire enough, for thems and thee, 
Topardon, where the Lord affiifts, not we, 
Andlet him not feare that which ſome obic& very vntruly, 


| that ir debaſcth, vilificth, and weakneth che authority-of the 


Cc ſoucragne 


'Saluft, 'ad 
Czar, 


22:3; 
After which 
gre required als 


ſo liberalitie, * 
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cheir fortunes, andpenechemſclues inche warres, No man 


ſoucraigneand of the ſtare z for contrarily ir fortificth it, anq 
glues credit and vigor thercunto : And a Prince beloued, 
ſhall doe more by loue;, than by feare, which makes men feare 
and tremble, bur not obey : and as Salft diſcourſe to (ar, 
thoſe ſtates tharare gouerned with feare, are Heuer durable; 
No man can be feared by many, but he muſt likewiſe feare 
many, and that feare which he would put vpon all, fallerh 


" Vpont ſis owne head, Thar life 1s doubtfull wherein aman 


neither before nor behinde, nor: on any fide is couered, bur 
is alwaies 10 agication, indanger, infeare, It is true, as hath 
beene ſaid in che beginning, that 1t muſt be with tadgement 
for, as tempered and well conduRted iris very vencable, 
being toa looſe, too remilſe,it is very pernicious, 

Atcer theſe foure principall and royall vertues, thereare al. - 
fo others, though letſe worthy and neceſlary, yer ma ſecond: 
place very proficable, and requilite in a ſoueraigne, that isto 
{ay, liberaliry, ſo fic and necelfaric for a Prince, as it is lelle 
beficcing him co be yanquiſhed by, armes, - than-by- magnis 


- cence. Bur ye there is herein requixed 4great diſcretion,otheys 


wiſe it will be more hurtfull, chan commodious. .. - {444 
There 15 atwo fold liberalicie,-rhe one conſifterh 1f1 charge 
and ſhew, and chis ſerues to ſmall purpoſe. For it isanidle 
thing in ſoueraignes,andto lictle end,to endeuor by greatand 
exceſſiue;charges ro make ſhew af. themiſclues,-ox:to. ingteaſe 
their credic ſpecially with' their! fabicts where they haug 
power to doe what they liſt, Ir is a reſtimonie of puſillanimy 
tie, and chatthey vaderſtand not what they are, and belides 
thar, it ſeemeth co their ſubiefts, the fpeRators of theſe tr 
umphs, that they make chis glarious ſhew with their owne 
ſpolles, thar:they feaſt it at echeix charges, that they feederheir 
eycs with that, that ſhould feedetheir bellies, -And: againe 4 
Prince ithouldchinke that he hath nothing properly his; hee 
owecth himſelfeto another, Theother liberality, conliftethn 
gifts beſtowed wpon another, and this.is farre more commo- 
dious and commendable, - but then it muſt. be well gouerned, 
and he muſt be well aduiſed to whom, how, and how much | 
he muſt giue, He muſt giue to. thoſe. that haue deſerued it, 
that haue done ſeruice to the weale-publique, that haue run 
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will enuy them, if they be nor very wicked. Whereas con- 
crarily, great gifrs, beſtowed wichouc reſpec and meric, ſhame 
the giaer, and purchaſe enuieco the receiuer, and is receiued 
wichour chanktulnetle and acknowledgement. Some' tyrants 
haue beene ſacrificed roche malice of the people , euen by 
thoſe whom chey haue aduanced, railing on them with che 
reſt of the people, and ſecuring their goods, by making 
knowne how much they contemne and hate him from whom 
they recciued them. Againe, this liberality muſt be with 
meaſute,for if ir be not, andthat he giuevnrto all, and vpon all 
occalions, the ruine of the ſtate and ſoueraigne muſt needs ene 
ſuc: This is to play,and co loſeall, For men will neuer be ſa- 
tified, bur be as exceſliue in asking as the Prince ſhall bein 
giuing, framing chemſeclues not according to reaſon, but ex- 
ample ; ſo that when thecommon treaſurie ſhall faile, he ſhall 
be enforced to lay hands vponthe goods of another, and ſup- 
plie by intuſtice, that which ambition and prodigality did 
diſſipate, quod ambitione exhauftum, per ſcelera ſupplendum, 
Now ic isfarre better not to giue at all, than to take away to 
give; for aman ſhall neuer enioy in ſo high a degree the loue 
andgood will of thoſe whom he hath clothed, as the hatred 
and ill will of thoſe whom he hath robbed and ſpoiled, And 
2gzine, this liberality without meaſure, workerh theruine of 
himſele, for a fountaine dricth vp, if it be ouer-much drawne, 


Liberalitate liberalitas perit : By ltberalitie,liberalitie periheth, Hieronym, 


Liberalicic likewiſemuſt be ſpun with a gentlethread by litrle 
and lirtle, and not all together, for that which is done ouer- 
ſpeedily, be it neuer ſo great,isin a manner inſenſible,& ſoone 
torghtten, Pleaſant and pleaſing things muſt bee exerciſed 
with eaſe and leaſyre, that a man may hauetime to taſte them : 

Things rude and cruell ( if they muſt needs be done) muſt 
contrarily be executed ſpeedily, There is then Art and Pru- 


dence in giuing , andin the practiſe of liberality. Falluntur Tacix. 


quibus Inxuria ſpecie liberalitatis imponit : perdere multi ſciunt , 

e neſcinnt, They are deceined whom riot blindeth, in ſhew of 
liberality:many know how to waſte,but not how to giue. Andto ſay 
theeruch, liBerality 1s not properly any of the royall vertues,for 
ltagreeth and carrierh it ſelfe well with tyranny 1t ſelfe, And 


ſuch as arc the goucrnors of young Princes doc wrong in wor- 


Cc2 king 


I4 
Magnanimitie 
and mederation 
of choler, 
Senccs 


T acit. 


| Tacit, 
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king ſo ſtrong an impreſſion of thjs vertue of -bounty in their 
mindes and wils, that they ſhould refuſeno meanes ro pur it 


in prattiſe, and chinke nothing well employed bur that which 


they. giue(this 15 their common language): but they doeit ei- 


therfortheirowne benefic, or elſe they know: not to whom 


they ſpeakeir. Foric is adangerous thing to imprint libera. 
liry in the minde of him that hath meanes co furniſh himſelfe 
as much as he will at the charges of another. A prodigallor 
liberall Prince wichour diſcretion and meaſure, is worſethan 
a couerous:;. but if ris liberalicy be well ruled and ordered, 
as hath beene ſaid, ic is well beſceming a Prince,and very pro- 
ficable both to himſelfe and the ſtare. "LIE 
Another vere reqwlitein a Princein a ſecond degree, is 
magnanimitie, andgreatnes of courage,to contemne in1uries 
and bad ſpecclics, andiromoderace his choler ;. neucr to vex 
himſelfe tor the outrages and indiſcretions of another : Mag- 
nav fortunam magnunsanimus decet ; injurias & offenſiones [#- 
perne aeſpicere, indignas Caſaris ire, A great minde becommeth 
agreat fortyn? z and;highty to deſpiſe tniuries and offences, which 
be onworthy the anger of :Ceſar;, For a man to affli& ;him- 
ſelte, and to be moued,' is to confelle him{clte to be fault, 
whereas by negle& and lighr account it ealily vaniſheth. Cox- 
vitia fi ireſcare, agnitavideutnar: ſpreta exeleſcunt, .T bas ſtt- 
weſt to confeſſe thoſe accuſations being angry 5 which contenned, 
either vaniſh of themſelucs or retarne vpon their Anthor, And 
if there befic place, and a man mutt be angry, let it be openly 
and without di{1 mulation, inſuch ſort that he giuc nor occa- 
ſion to ſuſpet a hidden grudge and purpoſe: of reuenge: 
this 1s a token of abad and incurablenature, and beft be- 
firting the -bafer. ſort : ObJeurs & trrevocabiles reponunt 
odin ; Seve copitationts indicium ſecreto, ſu ſatiari. Baſe 
erſons and unrecouerable doe conceale their hatreds : It 
a token of a barbarous and crnell minde, to be glutted with 
ſecret grudge, It doth better become a great perſonage t0 
offend, thanto hate, Theother vertues are lctle royall and 


The third head FRDOTCORNNOD, | 


of this prouſi- 
#": The manners 
of the Prince. 


After vertue come the manners,cariages,and countenances 
that become and belong vneo Maieſtic, very requiſite 14 
Prince, I will not ſtand vpon this point : I only ſay asit w_ 

paſſing 
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by, thar nor only nature helperh much hereunto, but 
fo Art and ſtudie, Hereunto doe appertaine the good and 
beautifull compolicion of the viſage, his port, paſe, ſpeech, 
habilliments. Che generall rule in all theſe points, is a ſweet, 
moderate and venerable grauity, walking betwixt feare and. 
Joue, worthy of all honor and reverence. There is likewiſc his 
reſidence and conuerſation or familiarity. Touching his re- 
fidence or abodeler it be in ſome glorious, magnificent,and e- 
minentplace, and as necre as may bee in the middle of the 
whole ſtate, to the end he may haucan eycouer All, like the 
Sunne, which from che middle of heauen giueth light to all : 
jor keeping himſelte at one end, he giveth occaſion to thoſe 
chat are fartheſt from him to rife againſt him, as he that ſtan- 
deth vpon one end of a cable, makerth theother end to riſe vp, 
His conuerſation and company, let it be rare; forto ſhew and 
rocommunicate kimſclte too much, breedeth contempt and 
deieerh maieſtie ; Continuns aſpcitus mints verendos magnes Þ ucing, 
homines iÞſa ſatictate facit. Majeſtati major ex longinquoreve- Tacit. 

rentia, quia one ignotiem pro magnifico eft, Often and daily 

aþeR cauſeth great men the leſſe tobe feared : But the rareneſſe 

their preſence procures the greater renerence, becauſe all 
he eand unknowne things ſeemes ſtately and magnificent, 

Afcer theſe three things, knowledge ofthe ſtate, verrue and 1s 
manners, which are in the perſon of the Prince, comethoſe The fourth head 
things which arc neere and about the Prince ; That is to ſay, of 4 prowſion. 
inchcfourth place Counſell, che great and principall point of ©9%#eh 
this policiquedoctrine,andſoimportant,thatit is ina manner 
allin all, 1c is the ſoule of the ſtate, and the ſpirit that giveth 
life, motion and action to all the other parts:and for that cauſe 
tis faid,rhatthe managing of affaires con(iſteth in prudence. 

Now it wereto be wiſhed that a Prince had in himſelfe coun- 
ſell and prudence ſufficient to gouerne and to prouide forall, 


- whichis the firſt and higheſt degree of wiſdome, as hath Chap. r. 


beeneſaid;z and if ſoit were, theatfaires would goefarre bet- 

ter; butthis is rather tobe wiſhed chan hoped for, whether 

It be for want ofa good nature, or agood infticution ; and fr 

Kalmoſt impoſſible that one only head ſhould be ſufficiently 

furniſhed for ſo many matters : Nequit princeps ſua ſtientia Tacit. 

Cntta completts, nec unine mens tante molis eff capax, The Prince 
Cc3 cannot 
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eannet comprehend all things by hs owne knowledge, neither ;; 
the minde of one alone capable of ſo much oreatnefſe, Aloneman 
ſeerh and hearcth bur lictle, Now kings haue need of many, 
eyes, and many eares ; and great burthens , and prear af- 
faires haue need of great helpes, And therefore it is requiſite 
that he prouideand turniſh himſelfe with good counſcll, and 
ſuch men as know how to giueir : for he, whoſocuerhee be, 
that wil! cake all vpon himſelfe, 15 rather held to be proud, 
than diſcreet or wife, A Prince then had need of fairhfull 
Tir.Liui, friends and ſeruirours to be his aſſiſtants, q»os aſſumat inpar. 
Tacit, tem curarum:whom he may take to beare part of hu cares,Theſe 
are his true treafures, and profitable inſtruments of the ſtate: 
In the choice whereof hee ſhould eſpecially labour and em- 
ploy his whole judgement, to the end hee may haue them 
Plin. good. There are two ſorts of them z the one aidethe Prince 
| wich their dutie,counſell andtongue,and are called Counſel. 
lors ; the other ſerue him with their hands and ations, and 
may be called Officers. The firſt are farre more honours- 
ble : For the two greateſt. Philoſophers ſay, that it is a ſa 
cred and diuine thing, well te deliberate, and to giue good 
counſell, | 


7 Now Counſellors muſt be firſt faithfull, that is to fay ina 

The condition of word ,honeſt men, Oprimnn quemgueſideliſſimum puto : Enery 
good counſellori. yy29 that is truly honeſt, T hold to be mſt faithful.Secondly,they 
_ 2 muſt be ſufficient in chis poinr, thar is to ſay, skilfu!l m the 
Sufficiencie, fate, diver{ly experimented and tried (for difficulties andat- 
flitions are cxccllent leffons and inſtructions 5 Aſh; fortuna 

multy rebus ereptis u{nm dedit bene ſuadendi : Fortune having 

taken from me many thiags, hath gin'n me the faculty of wel per- 

ſwading. ) And ina word, they muft be wiſe-and prudent, indit- 

ferent quicke and not ouer-ſharpe : for ſuch kinde of menarc 

Currius; roo moucable ; »owandes guar gerenos rebus aptiora ingenta 
| illa 1gn:a : Theſe fiery wits are fitter for tnnouation, than {7 our 
frration, And thatthey may be ſuch, itis requilire, thatthey be 

' old andripe,for beſides that young men by reaſon of the ſofr 

and delicate tendernelle of their age, arecalily deceiued, they 

doe as cally belecue and recciue cuery impreſfion. It is good- 

that about Princes there be ſome wiſe,ſome ſubrile;but much 

more ſuch as are wiſe, who arc required for honour and for all 

times, 


times;the ſubtile only ſomerimes for neceſliry. Thirdly,irisne- 
celfary chat in propoling and giving good &wholſome coun- 
ſell,chey cary themſelues freely and couragiouſly,wichour flat- 
tery,or ambiguicy,or diſguiſement,nor accommodating their 
language cothe preſent ſtare of the prince;Ne cum fortuna po- 
tins principss loguantur quam cum ipſo : Leſt they ſpeake rather 
with the fortune of the prince, than with himſelfes but without 
ſparing the cruth,ſpeake that which is fir and requiſite, For al- 
though liberty,roundnetle ot ſpeech and fidelity, hurt and of- 
fend torthe time, thoſe againſt whom ir oppoſeth it ſelfe, yer 
afterwards it is reuerenced and eſteemed, /» preſentia quibre 
reſiſtus, offendts, deinde ills ipſis ſuſpicitur laudaturque : For the 
preſent thou offendeſt thew whom theucontraaifteſt, but after- 
w:rd thow art enenof themreſpetted and praiſed, And fourth- 
ly,conſtantly, without yeelding,varying and changing ar cuc- 
ry meeting to pleaſe and follow the humour, pleaſure and pa(- 


fion of another, but without opinatiue obſtinacie, and a ſpirit: 


of contradiction, which troubleth and hindereth all good de- 
liberation, hee muſt ſometimes change his opinion, which 
15not inconſtancie, but prudence. For a wife man marcherh 
not alwajes with one and the ſame paſe, although he follow 
the ſame way hechangerh not,bur accommedatech himſelte ; 
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Liberty. 


Tacir, 


Nonſemper im uno graan, ſed 1na via z non ſe mutat, ſed aptat : Senec, 


Asa good mariner ordereth his failes according to thet:mes, 
and che winde, it is necctTary many times to turne and winde, 
and to arriue to that place obliquely, by fetching a compalle, 
when he cannot docit dirc&tly,and by a ftrajghr line. Againc, 


arcligious dexterity to keepe ſecretthe counſels and delibera- Silexce, 


tions of Princes, is a thing very necellary in the managing of 


affaires ; Res ma gne ſuſtinerin:quennt ab eocuitacere grave eft ; Curtius, 


Great affaires cannot be ſuſtained by him,-who cannot be ſecret, 
And it ſufficerh not to be ſecrer, but he muſt not pric and 
ſearch into the ſecrets of his Prince, this 15an 1ll,znd adange- 


rous thing ; Exquirere abaitos principts ſenſus illicitum & an= Tacits 


ceps: yea he muſt be vawilling and auoid all meancsto know 
them. And cheſcaretheprincipall good conditions and qua- 
lities of a counſellor, as the euill which they muſt warily 
auoid are preſumptuous confidence, which maketh a man 
to deliberate and determine ouer boldly and obftnacely ; 
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The vices thas for a wiſe man in deliberating , thinketh and rethinketh, re. 
_— meſs Joubtin g whacſocuer may happen, that he may be the bolder 
Preſumptaens ro EXECUte, N as aninmus verers qui ſcat ſet tuto aggreds : For the 
confidence. inde that kroweth how to feare, kyowerh how with ſafety toex. 
Tit, Liunas @cnutr : Contrarily the foole is hardy and violent in his delibe. 
ration ; but when hecomes co the Tue, his noſe falles a blee. 
_ ding : (onþliacalida & audacia prima ſpecie lataſunt, traftaty 
dura, eventy triſtia : Haſtic and andations counſels at the firſ 
ew are plan/ible, bat.in th! mmnaging prowe hard, and in theend 
Paſſion. full of diſcontent. Secondly, all paſſion of choler, enuy,hatred, 
auarice,concupiſcence,and all priuate and particular affeQion, 
| thedeadly poyſon of iudgement,andall good vnderſtanding; 
Tacit. Private res ſemper offecere, officient q, publicts ronfilys, peſſimum 
wveri affettns & judicy venenmum ſua cnique utiltas : Prinate af- 
faires haue eucr beene hurtfall, and toe hinder publike counſel, 
and exery mans particular profit i the worſt poyſon of true afſefts 
Precipitation, on and judpement. Tattly, precipitation an enemy to all good 
See lib.3.ca.10- counſel, and oily fir ro doe miſchicke. And thus you fee what 
Tack. manner of tmen'good counfcllors ought ro be, 
1$ Now a Prince muſt make choice of ſuch as are good, either 
The duty of the by his owne knowledge and iudgement, or if he cannotfo 
prixce in cbuſing doe, by their reputation, which doth ſeldome deceiue, where. 
good comnſel#rs. 1 pon one of them ſaidro his prince, Hold vs for ſuch aswe 
are eſteetned to be. Nays frnguli acripere & aecip poſſunt, nem 
ones ; neminem ones fefellerunt : For euery one may deveine 
and be deceined no man all; all baxe deceined none : And lethim 
take heed rhar he chuſe not his minions and fanorires, courti- 
ers,flatterers,ſlaues, who ſhame their maſters and berray them, 
There is nothing 'moredangeronsrhan the counſell of the ca- 
binet, And hauing choſen and found them, he muſt wiſely 
make vſcofchem, by raking counſell of them at due times and 
houres, notacrending the cuent and exccurion, and loſmg the 
time whileſt he harkneth to them ; and this muſt he doewith 
indgement, nor ſuffering himſclfeto'be caried ouer-loofely by 
ther counſels, as tharſimple Emperor Clandixs waszand with 
mildnefle,wichout roughnetle,bring more reaſonable, as chat 
wiſe Marc, Antonius was wont'to fay, rofollowthe counſel 
of a good number of friends, than fuch as are conftrained'to 


bend vato bis will, And making ye ofchem,docit with an in- 
different 
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different aucthoricy, neither rewarding them with preſents for 
their good counſel, leſt by the hope of che like preſents he 
draw ſuch as are wicked vnco him,nor vſc them ouer-roughly 
for cheir bad counſels ; for he ſhall hardly finde any ro giue Curtius, 
him counſcll, if there be danger in giuing it : and againe,ma- 
ny times bad counfell hath a bertrer ſucceſe than good, by 
the prouidenc care and diretion of the ſoueraigne, And ſuch 
25 glue good counſel], thatis roſay, happy and cercaine, are 
not therefore al waics the beſt, and moſt faichfull ſeruitours, 
nor for their liberty of ſpeech neither, which he ſhould rather 
agree vnto, looking into ſuch as are fearctull and flatterers 
with a wary ce, For miſcrable is that prince with whom 
men hide or diſguiſe the truch ; Cxjus aures ita formate ſunt, Tacits 
ut aſpera que utilia, & nil niſi jucundum & leſurum accipiant : 
hoſe eares are ſo framed, that they will not hearken to profitable 
things that are harſh, nor any thing but what u pleaſing though 
bertfull, And laftly, he muſt conceale his owne 4, X62 
and-reſolution, ſecrecie being the ſoule of counſell : Nlla Veger. 
mehiora confilia, quam que ignoraverit adverſariuns antequams fi. 
erent : They are the beft connſels which the aauerſary knoweth 
wt before they be effected. | 

As touching officers which are in the nextplace, and who 19 
ferue the Prince and ftace in ſome charge, bf 
choice of honeſt men,of good and honeſt families. It isto be 
thought rhatſuch as ſerue the Prince, are the beſt ſort of peo- 
ple, and it is not fir that baſe people ſhould be neerc him,and : 
command others, except they raiſe themſclues by ſome great 
and{ingular verrue,which may ſupptic the want of Nobilitie: 
but by no meanes lerchem beinfamous, double, dangerous, 
and men of ſome odious condition, So likewiſe they ſhould: 
be menof vnderſtanding, and employedaccording tocheir - 
natures, For ſome pas for the affaires of the warre, others 
for peace. Some areof opinion that it is beſtto chooſe men. 
ofa ſweet carriage, and imditferent vertue, for theſe excellent - 
furpafling ſpirits, that keepe themſelues alwayes vpon che - 
point, and will. pardon nothing, arenot commonly fit for af- - 
fares, V+ pares negotys, neque ſupra : fint refli,non ere(ti : Men 
ſufficient for their employments, not faftidions, equallin their af - 
faires,andnot much aboue them. . bh 
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20 After counſel}, we place treaſure,a great and puitſant meane: 

The fifth bezd This is chefinewes, the feet, the hands of the ſtate, Thereis 
of proxifion. m0 ſword ſo ſharpe and penetrable,as that of filuer,nor maſter 
Treaſure. ſo imperious, nor orator that winneth the hearts and wills of 

men, or conquer Caſtles and cities, as riches, And therefore 

a Prince muſt prouide that Jus treaſurie neuer faile, neuer be 
Fxcbeguer dried vp. Thus ſcience conliſteth in chree points, to lay the | 
kuewledgein foundation of them, to employ them well, co haue alwayes x | 
three pots. reſeruation,and to lay vp fome good parc therof tor all needy 

and occaſions that may happen. In all theſe three a Prince 

mutt auoid two things, iniuſtice, and baſe niggardlinelle, in 

preſeruing right towards all, and honour for himſelfe, 


oc wt: ne» ym, ww, CY, 


21 Touching the firit, which 1s to lay the ftoundationand tg 
1.Tolay the Increaſe the treaſury, there are diuers mcancs, and'the ſources 
found; tim. are diuers,which are not all perperuall, nor alike affured, that 


is to ſay,thedemaine and publique reuenue of che ſtare,which 
muſt be managed and vſed, without the alienating of it in any 
2 fort,foraſmuch as by nature it is ſacred and inalienable, Con: 
queits made vpon the enemie, which muſt be profitably em- 

ployed, and not prodigally diſſipated, as the ancient Romans 

were wont to doe, carrying to the Exchequer very great 

ſummes, and the creaſurtes ot conquered cities and countries, 

as Liny reporteth of Camillus Flaminins, Þ anlus Emillins, 

the Scipioes, Lucwllns, Ceſar; and afterwards receiving from 

thoſe conquered countries, whether from their naturall qpun- 

tries lefr behinde them, or from colonies ſent thither, a cer- 

3 Ffaineannuallrevenue, Preſents, gratuities, penlions, free do- 
nations,tribures of friends,allics,and ſubic6ts, by teſtaments, 

by donations amongſt theliuing, as theLawyers termeir,or 

4 otherwiſe, The entrance, comming and going, and patlages 

of merchandize, into docks, hauens;riucrs,as well ypon ſtran- 

gers as ſubics, a meanes uſt, lawtull, ancienr, generall, and 
very.commodious with :theſe conditions: Not to permit the 
traffickeand tranſportationof things .necet{aric for life, that 

the ſubjets may beturniſhed, nor of raw vnwrought wares, 

to the end thefubieR may be ſet on worke,and gaine the pro- 

fir of-his owne labours. Butto permit che __— of things 
wroughtanddretled, and the bringing in of fuch wares as'are 
3 raw, and not of ſuch as are wrought z-and in all _ w 
charge «* 
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charge the ſtranger much more than the ſubie, Fora great 
forren impoſition increaſeth thetreaſure,and comforteth the 
ſubie& : to moderate neuertheletJe the impoſts vpon rhoſe 
things char are brought in, neceffarie for life. Theſe foure 
meanes are not onely permitted, but juſt, lawfull and honett, 


The fift which is hardly honeſt, 1s the trafficke which the ſo- Antonius, 
veraigne victh by his fators, and is practiſed in diuers tnan- Pirs. 
ners more or {cffe baſe, but the vileſt and-moſt pernicious is of —_ 


honors,cſtates,offices, benefices, There is a meane thatcom- 
meth neere to trafficke, and therefore may be placed in this 
ranke, which is not very diſhoneſt, and hath beene praQiſed 
by very greatand wiſe princes, which is, to-employ the coine: 
of the treaſure or exchequer to ſome ſmall profit, as fiue in the 
hundred,and to take good ſecurity for it,cither gages,or ſome 
other-found and fofcient allurance, This hatch athree-fold 
vſe, it increaſeth the treaſure, giueth meanes ts particular 
men to trafficke and to make gaine ; and whichis beſt of all, it 
fauech the publike treaſure Son the pawes of our theeuing - 
Courtiers, the importunate demands and flatteries of fauo- 
rzes, and the ouer-great facilitie of the prince, And forthis | 
only cauſe, ſome princes haue lent their publike treaſure with- - 
out any profit or intereſt, but onely vpon paine of a double 
forfeiture for not paiment at the.day, The fix and laſt is in 


| the lones- and ſubſidies of ſubiets, whereunto hee muſtnor 


come bur vnwillingly, and then when other means doe faile, 
and neceſſity pretlcth: the ftate. For inthis caſe ir is iuſt, ac- 
cording to chat rule, That all is 1uft that 1s necetfarie, But ir is 
requiſite, that theſe conditions be added, after chis firſt of ne- 
ceſſitie, To leuy by way ofohe (for this way-will-yeeld moſt 
liluer, becauſe of the hope men haue to recouer their owne 
apaine, and that they ſhall loſe nothing, beſides the credit 
they receiue by ſuccoring the weale publique)and afterwards 
theneceſlitie being paſt, and the warres ended, torepay it a- 
gaine, as the Romaxs did,: being put. to an extremitie by Has - 
mal, And if the eommon treaſuric be ſo poore that ir cannot 
repay it, and that they mutt needs proceed by way of impo- 
{iion, it js neceſſary char it be with the conſent of the ſub- 
es, making knowne vnto them thepovertie and neceſſirie, 
and preaching the word of char King of Kings, Dominus vs 
0p148- 
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22 
To employ the 
tr caſure. 


op habet : The Lord hath nced of them z, infomuch that they 
make chem ſee, if need be, borh the receit, and the charge, 
And, if it may be, let perſwalion preuaile without conſtraine, 
as Themiſtocles ſaid, Impetrare melins quam imperare : It is ber. 
ter toobtain by requeſt than by commara, [tis truce that the prat- 
ers of ſoucraignes are commandements ; Satis imperat qui re. 
gat potentia, armate (ſunt preces regums: He commandeth {uffici« 
ently that intreateth with power, the requeſts of kings are armed, 
but yet let it bein che forme of a free donation,atthe leaft tha 
they be extraordinary monies, for a certaine pretixttime, and 
not ordinaricz and neuer preſcribe this Jaw _ the ſubjcgs, 
except it be with their owne conſent, Thirdly, thatſuch im. 
policions be leuicd vpon the goods,and not the heads of men 
(capitation being odious to all honeſt people) bercall and 
not perſonall(being vaiuſt chat therich,the grear,the noblez, 
ſhould nor pay at all, and the poorer people of the countrey 
ſhould pay all.) Fourthly, that they be equally vpon all. Ine. 
ualicieafflittech much, and to theſe ends theſe monies muſt 
be beſtowed vpon ſuch things as the whole world hathnerd 
of, as ſalt, wine, to che endthar all may contribute to thepre- 
ſentneceſlicy. Well may a man, and he ought, to lay ordinay 
impoſts and great, vpon ſuch marchandize and other things 
as arc Vitious, and thar ſerue co no other end, than to corrupt 
the ſubies, as whatſocuer ſcructh for the increaſe of luxury, 
inſolency,curtolity, ſuperfluity in viands, apparell, pleaſures, 
and all manner of licentious liuing, without any otherprohi- 
bition of theſe chings. For thedeniall of a thing ſharpencth 
the appetite, 

The ſecond point of this ſcience, is well to employ the 
treaſure, And theſe in order arethe articles of this employ- 
ment andcharge z Themaintenance of the kings houſe, the 
pay of men of warre, the wages of officers, the iuſt rewards of 
thoſe that haue deſerued well of the Common-weale, penſt- 
ons and charitable ſuccors to poore, yet commendable per- 
ſons, Theſe five are necelſarie, after which come thoſe that 
are very profitable, torepaire cities, to fortifieand to defend 
the frontiers, ro mend the high-waics, bridges, and patlages, 
co eftabliſhcolledges of honour, of vertue, andlearning ; to 
build publique houſes, From theſe fiue ſorts of _——_ 

ortifi- 
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fortifications, and foundations, commeth very great profit, 


helides the publike good: Arts and Artificers are maintained; 


the enuy and malice of the people becauſe of theleuie of mo- 


nies ccaſeth, when they ſeerhem well employed ; and theſe 
two plagues of a common-weale, idlenetle and pouerty, are 
driven away. Contrarily, the great bounties, and vnreaſona- 
ble gifts, ro ſome particular fauorites ; the grear, proud, and 
vanecethary edifices, ſuperfluous and vaine charges, are odi- 
ousto the ſubiets, who murmure that a man ſhould ſpoile a 
thouſand to cloath one ; that others ſhould brave it with their 
ſubſtance, build vpon their bloud and their labors. | 
Thethird point conliſterh in the reſeruation, which a man 

muſt make for neceflitie, to theend he be not conſtrained at a 
need; to haue recourſe to ready, vniult, and violent meanes, 
and remedies : this 1s that which 1s called the treaſury or ex- 
chequer. Now asto gather together too great abundance of 


. rrealure of gold and (iluer, though it beby honeſtand 1uſt 


meanes, is not alwaies the beſt, becauſe it is an occafion of 
warre a&tiue or paſſjue, either by breeding enuie in others to 
ſeeir done,when there 1s no cauſe,there being plenty of other 
meanes, or elſe becauſe it is a bait roallure an enemy to come, 
and it were more honourable to employ them as hath beene 
faid : So to.ſpend all and to leaue nothing in theExchequer is 
farre worſe, tor this were to play to loſeall ; wiſe princes'take 
heed of this. The greateſt treaſuries that haue beene jn for- 
mer times, are that of Darius the Ilaft king of the Perſians, 


where eA1-xander found foureſcore millions of gold. That 


of Tiberius 67, millions ; of Traian 55, millions kept in 
egypt, But chat of Dazid did farre exceed all thefe (athing 
almoſt incredible in ſo ſmall a ſtare) wherein there were fix 
ſcore millions, Now to prouide that theſe great treaſuries be 
not ſpent, violated or robbed, theancients cauſed them to be 
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Eſay 30, 


2. Paralip. 


melted, and caſt into great wedges and bowles, as the Perſi- - 


ans and Romans : or they put them into the temples of their 
pods,as the ſafeſt places; as the Greeks 1n the temple of Apollo, 


which neuerthelciſe hath beene many times pilled and rob- + 


bed ; the Romans in the remple of Saturne. Burthe beſt and 
ſecureſt way and moſt proficable is,as hath beene ſaid,ro lend 
them wich ſome ſmall profit to particular perſons,vpon good 

gages, 


"M 
The fixt bead of armes, which cannot ſubſiſt, nor be well and happily leuicd 
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power, 
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gages, or ſufficient ſecuriry, So likewiſe forthe ſafer cuſtody 
of che treaſures from rthecues and robbers, che managing of 
them, and the exchequer offices muſt nor be ſold to baſe and 
mechanical] perſons, but giuen to gentlemen and.men of ho. 


' Nour, as the ancient Romans were accuſtomed to doe, who 


choſe out young men from amongſt their nobles and great 
hauſes, and ſuch as aſpired to the greateſt honors and charges 
of the common-wealch. 

After counſell and treaſure, I chinke icnot amille to. put 


and conduted without theſe rwo, Now an armed power is 
very neccilary for a prince, to guard his perſon and his ſtate; 
foricis an abuſe to thinke to gouerne a ſtate long without 
armes, There is neuer any ſurety betweene the weake and 
che ſtrong z and chere are alwaics ſome that will be ſtirring 
Ccither within or without the ſtare, Now this power 1s either 
ordinary at all times, or extraordinary in times of warre, The 
ordinary conliſteth in the perſons and places ; The perſons 
are of two ſorts ; the guard for the body and perſon of the 
ſoueraigne, which ſeruc not only for the ſurety and conſerua- 


-tion, buralſo for his honour and ornamenc : for that good 


fying of' Ageſelaus is not perpetually true, and it were too 


dangerous to try and truſt ynto 1t, That a prince ay liue ſafe 


ly enough without guard, if he command his ſubiects, as3 
good father doth his children ( for the malice of man ſtaycth 
not it ſelfe in ſo faire a way.) And certaine companies, 
maintained and alwaies ready for thoſe neccflities and ſudden 
occurrences that may fall out, For at ſuch times to be bulied 
1n leuying powers 1s great imprudencic, Touching the plz- 
ces, they arc the fortreſſes and cittadels in the frontiers, in 
place of which, ſome, and they ancient too, doe more allow 
of the colonies, The extraordinary force conliſteth in armes, 
which he muſt leuie and furniſh in times of warre. Howhe 
ſhould gouerne himſelfe therein, that is to ſay, enterpriſeand 
make warre, it belongeth to the ſecond part, which is of the 
ation : this firſt =. ant) to prouiſion, Only I herefſay, 
thata wiſe prince ſhould beſides the guard of his body, haue 
certaine people alwaies prepared, and experienced 1n armes, 
either in great number or lelle, according to the extent or 
largeneſlc 
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laggenefſe of his ſtate, to repreſle a ſudden rebellion orcom- 
motion, which may happen either without or within his 
are, reſcruing the raiſing of greater forces, vntill hee muſt 
make warre, either offenſiue or defenſiue, willingly and of 
urpoſe ; and in the meane time keeping his arſcnals and 
ſore-houſes well furniſhed, and prouided with allſorts of of- 
fenſiue and defenſiue armes,to furniſh both foot and horſmen, 
2s likewife with munitions, engins, and inſtruments for war, 
Such preparation is-not onely necelſarieto make warre, (for- 
theſe things are not found and prepared in a fhort time) but 
to Jet and. hinder it, For no man 1s ſo foole-hardy, as to at- 
tempt a ſtare, which hee knoweth ro be ready toreceivehim, 
andthroughly furniſhed, A man muſt arme himſelfc againſt 
warres, tothe end he may nor be troubled with it 3 2: cupit 
pacems, paret bellum : Hee that deſireth peace, let hin prouide 
or wArre. 
After all cheſe neceſſary and eſſential) prouiſions, wee will 
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25: 


kſtly put alliances or leagues, which 1s no ſmall prop and ſtay 
ofaſtate, Bur wiſdomeis very neceſſarie inthe choice there- 
of, to build well and to take heed with whom and how.hee 
joynein alliance; which he muſt do with thoſe thatareneigh- 


bours and puifſant : For it they be weake and farre off, where-. 


Tbeſeuenth 
head of this pro- 
u3fon, 

Alliance or 
leagues. 

IF ah when. 


with can they giue aide? Ic 1s racher likely, that if they be af- 


ſulced, that from their ruine ours may follow, Forthen are 


we bonnd to ſuccour-them, and to ioyne with them becauſe 
of this league, whoſoeuer they be, Andif there be danger in. 


__ alliance openly,lee it be done ſecretly,for itis the _ 


part ofa wiſe man to treat of- peace and- allianccwith one, in 
theview and knowledge of all, with another fecretly; bur yer 
fo, asthar it be withour treacheric and wickedneile, which is 
vierly forbidden, but not wfdome and policie,eſpecially for 
thedefence and ſurety of his ſtate, | 


Finally, there are many ſorts-and degrees of leagues oral- 2.2ow,. 
lances : the leſerand morefimpleis for commerceand trafs 


ike onely, but commonly ir comprehendeth amitie,. com- 
merce and hoſpitalitic ;zand it is cither defenfiue onely, or de+ 
enfive and offenſiue together, and with exceprion of certaine- 
princes and lates, or without exception, The more ſtrait 
PFs vhGee CE ER 
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all, andagainft all, co bea friend to his friends, and an enemy 
ro his enemies : and ſuch it is good to make with thoſe tha; 
areſtrong and puillant, and by equall alliance, Leagues are 
likewiſe either perpetuall, or limited to certaine times; com. 
monly they are perpetuall, but che better and ſureſt is, to lj. 
mit it to certaine times, to the end he may hauc meanes tore. 
forme, to take away, or addeto the articles, or wholly to de. © 
part if need be, as he ſhall ſce1r moſt expedient, Andthough 
2 man would iudgethem to be ſuch, as ſhould be perpetuall, 
yet itis better to renew them (which a man may and muſt doe 
before the time be expired) than ro make them perpetuall, 
For they languiſh and grow cold, and whoſ6euer findeh 
himſelfe aggrieued, will ſooner breake them, if they be perpe. 
tuall, than if they be limited, in which caſe he will rather ſtay 
thetime, And thus much of theſeſcuen neceſlary prouilions, 


Cuar, III, 


The ſecond part of this politicke prudence and gonernment 
of the ſtate, which concerneth the aftion and 
gonernment of the Prince, 


1h 


: | Whef Sf, 5 Vl 
7 | 8 fn diſcourſed of the-prouiſion, and inftruaedaſ- 
A ſummarie de- ueraigne with what and how hee ſhould furniſh andde; 
ſeriptionof the tend himſelfe and his ſtate, ler vs cometo the ation, andlerys 
_ lt * ſee how hee ſhould employ himſelfe, and make vſc,f the 
_m chings, that1s to ſay,in-a word, well to. command and gouern, 
But before wee come to handle this diſtin&ly, according to 
the diuifion which wee haue made, we may ſay in grotlethat 
well to gouerne and to maintainehimſelfe in his ſtate, conli- 
ſeth inthe acquiſition of two things, good will and author! 
Bexenolence, tje; Good will is a loue and affteQton towards the ſqueraigne 
ang faorin and hisftatc, Authoritieisa great and good opinion, an 10! 
4 JP" nourable eſtceme of the ſoucrazgneand his ſtate, By chefirſt, 
; che ſoucraigne and the ſtate is loued, by the ſecond, feared. 
Theſearenot contrary things, but different,as loue and icatc- 
Both of them reſpeR the ſubicts and ſtrangers, bur it s 

m 
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mcth that more properly, Beneuolence belongeth to theſub- 
zea,and authority to the ſtranger 5 Amorem apud populares,we- Tack, 


c tun apud heftes querat : The Prince muſt ſecke loue from hes 
+ owne, feare from enemies, Toſpeakeſimplic and abſolutely, 
-  authoritie is the more ſtrong and vigorous, more large and 
þ durable, The temperacure and harmonic of both is a perfe&t 


- thing, but according to the diuerſitie of ſtares, of peoples, their 
1 natures and humours, the one:is more calic and more nece([a- 
, riein ſomeplaces than in others. The meanes to atraine chem 
- both, are conrained and handled in thar which hath beene 
ſaid betore , eſpeciallyof che manners and vertue of a. ſoue- 
- raigne z neuercheletſe of each we will ſpeake alittle, | 
Beneuolenceor good will ( athing very profitable and al- 2 
moſt wholly necetlary, inſomuch thar- of it ſelte 1 preuatlerh Benenolence is 
much, and without ir all the reſt hath bur little afſurance ) is 4#«med by 
attained by chree meanes, gentlenes or clemencie, not only in Clemench. 
words and deeds, but much more in his commands and the 
adminiſtration of the ſtare, for ſo doe the natures of men re- 
quire, who are impatient both of ſeruing wholly, and main- 
raining themſclues in entire libertie, Nec totam ſervitutem pa- Tacit, 
ti,nec totam libertatem : Neither to endure wholly ſernitude, nor 
altogether liberty, They obey willingly as ſubies, not as 
llaues, Domiti ut pareant, non ut [erviant, And to ſay the truth, 
a man doth more willingly obey him which commandeth 
'gently and mildly ; Remſſins imperants melins paretur : qui Senec, 
vult armarilanguida regnet many, He that will be beloued, let hins 
reipne with a ſoft hand, Power (ſaith Ceſar a great Door in 
this matter ) indifferently excerciſed preſerucch all ; burthe 
that keeperh not a moderation in his commands, is neuer be- 
loued nor alſured. But yet it muſt not be an ouer-looſe, and 
 fofreffeminate mildneſle, leſt a man thereby come into con- 
Fiewyr, which is worſe than feare. Sed incorrupto ducts honorez Tac, 
FThe leaders hononr being both waies intemerate, Ir is the 
part of wiſdome to temper this, neither ſeeking to be fea- 
red by making himſelfe terrible, nor loued by roo much de- 
baſing himſelfe. | 
The ſecond meane to attaine beneuolence 1s beneficence, ; 
Tmeanc fiſt cowards all, efpecially the meaner people, by Beneficences 
proutdence and good policie, whercby corne and ll other 
necellarie 


_ 


402 - Theſecond part of this politicke prudence 
neceſſarie things for the ſuſtenance of this life may notbe 
wanting, but ſold at an indifferent price, yea may abound if ir 
be poſltble, thardearenetle and dearth afflict not the ſubiec, 
For the mcancr ſort hauc no care for chepublike good, bur 
Tacit, for this end, YVulgo una ex republica annone cura: The only care 
the vulgar ſort hane of the common=wealth ts the prouiſcon of vi. 
Enall, and other neceſſuries, | h 
The chird meane is liberalicte (beneficence more ſpecial!) 
Liberaliti, which 182 bair, yea, an enchantment, crodraw, to winneand 
captiuate the wills of men. : So {weer a thing 1s it to receiue, 
honourable ro giue, Inſuch orc, char a wife man hath ſaid, 
T hat a ſtate did berter defend it ſelfe by good deeds, than by 
armes, Thus vercue 1s alwates requilice, bur: eſpecially 1n the 
Chap.3, art, z, Entrance and in anewſtate, To whom, how much, and how 
liberalitie muſt be exercifed, - hach beene faid betorc, The 
meanes of benevolence haue beene wiſely practiſed by Au- 
Tacit. guſtus ; Qui militem donts, populum annona, cunttos dulceding 
oty pellexit - tho wanth? ſouldiers with gifts the people with pro- 
riſion of vittualls, and all with the ſrweetnefſe of reſt and peace, 
5 Authoritieis anocher pillar of ftace 3 Aſageſt as impery ſalu 
Authmitte, its tutela: The mateftie of E 72pire ts th: gardian of ſafette ; The. 
inuinciblefortrelle of a prince, whereby he bringeth into rea 
ſonall choſe,chat dare co contemne or make head againtt him: 
Yea becauſe of this they dare nor attempt, and all men dcfire 
to be in grace and fauour with him. It is compoſed of feare' 
and reſpet,by which two a prince and his ftate is fearedof all, 
By what itis and ſecured, To atiaine this auchoritie, beſides the prouilion 
acquired. of things aboue named, there are three meanes which mult 
carefully be kept.in che forme of commanding. 
& The brit is feueritie, which 1s better, more wholeſome, 
$4(rilits allured, durable, chan common lentic, and great facili 
tie, which proceedeth firtt from the nature of che people 
which as Ariforleſairh,is notſo well borne and bred, as to dai 
ranged into duty and obedience:by loue, orſhame, bur 'by © 
force and feare of puniſhment z and ſecondly from the gene 
rall corruption of the manners,and contagiouslicentiouſnclle 
of theworld, which a man muſtnort chinke to mend by mild- 
neſle and lenitie, which doth rather giue aid toll atcewpts. lt 
ingendreth concewpr, and hopeof zmpunitic, which , _y 
| #0 CES ih: plague 
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plague of Common-wealcs and ſtares : Ill-cebrapercandi maxi- Ciecro. 
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ro offend. It is a fauor done ro many,and the whole weale-pub- 


like, ſometimes'well co chaſtiſe ſome one, And hemuſtſome- 
timescur off a finger, left the Gangreene ſpread it ſelferhrough 
the wholearme, according ro that excellent anſwer of a king 
of Thrace, whom onetelling that he played the mad man, 
and not the king, anſwered, That his madnelſe madehis fub- 
ictsſound and wiſe. Seucrity keepeth officers and magiſtrates 
in their deuoire, driueth away flatterers, courtiers, wicked 
perſons, impudent demanders, and pery tyrannies, Whereas 
contrartwiſe, too great facility openeth the gate to all theſe 
kinde of people, whereupon jolloweth an exhauſting of the 
crealuries, impunity, of the wicked, impoueriſhing of the 
pcople, asrheumes and fluxes in a. rheumatike and diſeaſed 
body, fall vpon thoſe partschatare weakeſt, The goodnellc 
of Pertinax, the licentious libertie of Heliogabalus, are 
thought to haue vndone and ruinated theEmpire : The ſeue- 
rity of Sexer, and afterwards of Alexaxder, did reeſtabliſh 
it; and brought it into good eſtate, Bur yer this ſeueriry muſt 
be with ſome moderation, intermifhion, andto purpoſe, ro 
the end that rigor towards a few might hold the whole world 
in feare 3 /: panaad panros, metus ad omnes : That as the pu- 
niſhment lights vpon a few, ſo the feare may innade all. And 
the more ſe|dome puniſhments ſerue: more for the reforma- 
tion of aſtace, ſaich an ancient writer, than the more frequent. 
This is ro be vnderſtood, if vices gather not ſtrength, and 
men grow not opinatiuely obſtinate in them z for chen he 
muſt not ſpare either ſword or fire : Crudelem medicum 
intemperAns eeer facit: «Au intemperate ſicke perſon maketh 

4 cruel! phyſitian. Bot hdr bph 
; The ſecond 1s conftancy , which is a ſtayed reſolution, 
hereby the prince marching alwaies with one and the ſame 
aſe, withouraltering or changing, maintaincth alwaies, and 
"Enforceth che obſeruation of the ancient lawes 2nd cuftomes, 
DO caoge and robe readuiſed, beſides thatit is an argument 
of inconftancy and irreſolurion, it bringech both co the Jawes 
andto the ſoueraigne, and tothe ſtate, contempt zad finiſter 
opinion, And this 1s the reaſon why tlie wiſer ſort doeſo much 
| Ddz2 forbid 
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9 
Againſt vniuft 
authoritie and 
Dyranay, 


forbid the change, and rechange of any ching inthe lawesand 
cuſtomes, though it were for the better: for the change or re. 
moue bringeth alwaies more eu] and diſcommoditic, beſides 


the vncerrainty and the danger, chan the nouelcy can bring 


good, And therefore all innouators are ſuſpe&ed, dangerous, 
andro be chaſed away. And there cannot be any cauſe or oc- 
calion ſtrong and ſufficient enough co change, if it be nor tor 
a very great, euidenr, and certaine vrilicy, or publike neceſſj- 
tie. Andin this caſe likewiſe he muſt proceed as it were ſtea. 
lingly, ſweetly and ſlowly, by lictle and lictle and almoſt in- 
ſenſibly, /ewiter && lente. | 


The third is to hold alwaies faſt in the hand the ſterne of 


the ftate, the raines of gouernment, thar is to ſay, the honour 
and power to command and to ordaine, and not to truſt or 
commit it co another, referring all things ro his counſel], to 
the end thatall may haue their eye vpon him, and may know 
that all dependerh vpon him. Thar ſoucraigne thar loſerh 
neuer ſo little of his authoricy marreth all.. And thereforeic 
ſtanderh him vpon, .not over-much to raiſe and make great 
any. perſon, ( ommuny caſtodia principatus,' neminervs unyn 
magnum facere : The common and ſwreſt guard of principalitie 
i to make no oxe man too great, And if there bealreadyany 
ſuch, he muſtdraw him backeand bring him into order, but 
yet ſweetly and Benrly 3 and neuer make :great and high 
charges. and offices perpetuall or for many yeares, to the 
end a man may nor get meanes to fortific himſelfe againſt his 
maſter, as it many times falleth out. Nil tam ntile, quambre- 
ver poteſtatem «ſſe, que magna fit. Nothing ſoprofitable,as ſhort 
authority if it be great, . | 

_ Behold herethe iuſt and honeſt meanes in a ſorſtriigne to 
maintaine with beneuolence and loue his authority, and ty 
make himſclfe to be loued and feared alrogether : forthec 
without the other is neither ſecurenor reaſonable, And th 
fore weabhorreatyrannicall authoricy, and that fearerhar 


an enemy to loue and beneuolence} and is with a publike hate, 


O derint quem met nant, They ww2ll hate whom they fearc, which 
the wicked ſecke afterabuling their power, Theconditions ofa 
good Prince and of atyrantare nothing alike,and eaſily diſtin- 


guilhed. They may be all reduced to theſe rwo points, the 
| - one 


— 
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| oneto keepe the lawes of God and of nature, or to trample 


them vnder foot; the otherto doe all forthe publikegood and 
profit of the ſubieR, or to employ all to his particular profit 
and pleaſure, Now a Princethat he may be ſuch as he ſhould, 
muſt alwaies remember,that,as it is afelicitie to haue power to 
doe what a man will, ſo it is true greatpeſle to will that that a 
man ſhould ; Ceſari cum omnia licent,propter hoc minus licet :#t Plin. de 
felicitatis eſt poſſe quantum vels,/ic magnitudints velle quantum Traia, 
poſſis, vel potins quantum debeas, Seeing all things are lawfull for 
Ca(ar to doe it ts therefore the leſſe lawfull for him to doe it : As 
it # a felictty to be able to doe whatſsener then wilt, ſoit ts a point 
of greatneſſe to will what thou ſhouldeft, or rather what thou 
onghteſt, The greateſt infelicity that can happen to a Prince, is 
to belecue thar all chings are lawfull-chat he can, and that plea- 
ſth him. So ſoone as he conſenteth to this thought, of good 
heis made wicked. Now this opinion 1s ſerled in them by the 
help of flarterers,who neuer ceaſe alwaies to preach vnto them 
the greatneſleof their power z and very few faithfull ſerut- 
tours chere are, that dare to tell them what their durie 1s. Buc 
thereis not in the world a more dangerous flattery, than that 
wherewith a man flatterech himſelfe, when the flatterer and 
flatcered is one and the ſame z there is no remedie for this dif- 
eaſe, Neuertheleſle ir falleth out ſometimes in conſideration 
of the times, perſons, places, occaſions, thata good King muſt 
doe thoſe things which in outward appearance may ſeemety- 
rannicall,as when it 1s a queſtion of repreſling another tyran- 
ny, that Roy, of a furious people, the licentious liberty of 
whom, 1s a true tyranny : orof thenoble and rich, who tyran- 
nize ouer the poore and meaner people: or when the king is 
Poore and needy, not knowing where to get iluer, to raife 


Lloanes _=_ thericheſt. And we muſtnot thinke that the ſe- 


erity of a Princeis alwaies tyranny, or his guards and fortreſ- 
es, or the maicſtie of his imperious commands, which are 


ſometimes profitable, yea necelarie, and are more to bedefi- 
 Tcdrhan the ſweet prayers of tyrants, 


Theſe are the two true ſtayes and pillars of a Prince, andof 10 


aſtate, if by chem a Prince know how to maintaine and pre- Hate and con- 


ſeruc himſelfe from the two contraries, which are the murthe- —_ ; of — 


rers of a Prince and ſtate, thatis to ſay, hatred and contempr, 
Dd 3 whereof 


Prince, 
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| Whereof the berter to auoid them, and totake heed of them, a 
- _  Wordortwo.Hatred contrary to beneuolence, is a wicked and 
- - _ S* obſtinateaftetionof ſubieRs againſt che prince and his tate; 
- wal] It ordinarily proceedeth from feare of what is to come, or 
deſire of reuenge of what is paſt, or from them both, This ha 
tred when ir 1s great, and of many, a. prince can hardly eſcape 
Cicero. its, Multorum odys nulle opes poſſunt reſiſtere : No power or 
riches can reſiſt the hatred of many, He 1s expoſed to all, and 
.thereneeds but onetomakeanend of all. Awlte illis.manu, 
ili. una cervix : They bane many hands, he bat one necke, It 
Nandech him vpon therefore to preſerue himſelfe, which he 
ſhall doeby flying choſe chings char ingender it, thar1sto ſay, 
cruelty and auarice,. the.contraries to the aforelaid inſtrumenty 
of beneuolence, | 
T1 He muſt preſerue himſelfe pure and free from baſe crueley, 
Hatred procee- ynworthy greatnelle, very infamous to a prince ; But contra- 
a rs fromers- rily he muſtarme himſelfe with clemency, as hath beenefaid 
__ before, in che vercues required ina prince, But foraſmuch az 
P.2eACt.I 2s | | 
puniſhments, though they ' be iuſt and necetlary in a Rate, 
haue ſome. image of cruelry, he muſt take heed to cary him» 
: ſelfe therein with dexteriry, and for this end I. will giue him 
4n aduice for this aduice : Let him not pur his-hand to the ſword oof iultice, 
-» but very ſeldome and vawillingly : Libeater damnat quicits: 
'erg9 ils parſimonia etiam wilſſimi ſanguinis : He condemneth 
willingly that doth it haſtily ; therefore he us to be ſparing.encn 
of the baſeſt bloud.. 2, Enforcedtor the publike good, and ra- 
ther for example, and to terrific others from the like offence : 
3. Thatic be co puniſh the faulty, and chat withour choler, or 
10y, or-other paſſion : And if. he muſt.needs ſhew ſome pal 
. Gon, thatic be compaſſion; 4, Thar tt be according to the 
accuſtomed manner of the.countrey, and not after a.new, for 
new puniſhments arc teſtimonies of cruelty: 5, Wirholy 
gving his afhiſtance, or being preſent at the execution 
6, Andif he muſtpuniſh many, he muſt diſpatch it ſpeedily, 
and all ata blow ; for to make delaies, and to vſe one correti- 
- on after another; isatoken that hetakerth delight, pleaſcrh and 
| fcedeth himſelfe therewith, | 
12 He muſt likewiſe preſerue himſclfe fromauarice, aſinne ill 
Avarice. befitting a greac perfonage. Ir is ſheyed either by ceeUng 


” andgmernment oftheflate, which conterneth,&e. 407 © 
md gathering oucrmuch, or by giuing too little. The firſt 
doth much diſpleaſe the people, by nature covetous, towhom 
their goods are as their bloud and their life ; The ſecond, men 
- of ſexuice and merit, who haue laboured for the publike good, 
md hauereaſon to thinkethat they deſerue ſome recompence.. 
Now how a prince ſhould gouerne himſelfe herein, ka in his 
creaſureand exchequeraffaires, either in laying their founda- 
tion, or ſpending or preſeruing them, hath beene more at” 
lagediſcourſed 1n the ſecond chapter. I will here only fay,' | 
That a prince muſt carefully preſcrue himſelfe from three 
things : Firſt from reſembling, by ouer-great and exceſſiue 
impolitions, theſe tyrants , ſubie@-mongers, cannibals z | 
Ou devorant plebem ſicut eſcams pants JvyuCoegt, quorum era- 
rigm ſpoliarinm civinm cruentarumg, predarum receptaculum z 
Who denonre the people as a morſell of bread, and whoſe ftore- 
houſe ts the receptacle of the ſpoiles of the citizens, and bloyay 
preies, for this breeds" danger of tumule, witnelſe ſo many 
examples, and miſerable accidents : Secondly, from baſe vn- 
honeft parſimony, as well in gathering together, ( indignum 
luerum ex omnt occaſione odorars ; & ut dicitur, etiams a mortnus 
alferre 5; To ſmell unworthy paine ont of enery occaſion, and as 
. itt ſaid, to take away euen from the dead, and therefore he 
muſt noc ſerue his turne herein with accuſacions, confiſcati- 
ons, vniuſt ſpoiles ) as in giuing nothing, or too little, and 
that' mercenarily, and with long and importunate ſuit : 
Thirdly, from violence in theleuic of his prouiſion, and that 
{it be poſſible, he neuer ſciſe vpon the moucables and vten- 
ils of husbandry. This doth principally belong to receiuers 
and purueyers, who by their rigorous courſes, expoſe the 
prince to the hatred of the people,and diſhonour him ; a peo- 
A pleſubtile, cruell, with ſix hands and three heads,as one faith, 
= Aprince therefore muſt prouidethat they be honeſt men, and 
S 1 they faile in their duties, te-corre& them ſeuerely, with 
rough chaſtiſement, and great amends, to the end they may 
reſtore and diſgorge like ſpunges,that which they haue ſucked 
and drawen vniuftly from the people, 
| Lervscometo the other worſe enemy, contempt z which 123 
152 {inifter, baſe, and abic& opinion of che prince, andthe Contempr. 
ſtate : This is the death of a ſtate, as-authority is the ſoule 
D d 4 | and 
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and life chereof., Whar doth maintaine one only man, yea an 
old and worne man,ouer ſo many thouſands of men, if not au- 
thority and the great, eſteeme of his perſon ? which if it be 
once. loſt by contempt, the prince and' ſtate mult neceſſarily 
fall cothe ground, And cuenas auchority, as hath beene ſaid, 
is: more ſtrong and large than beneuolence, ſo contempt is 
more.contrary and dangerous than hatred, which dareth not 
any thing, bcing held backe by feare, if contempt which ſha, 
kech off feare, arme ic not, and giue i:courage to: execute, Tr is 
truc that contempt 45,nat ſo:common, eſpecially it he beate 
and lawfull prince, except he beſucha one, as doth wholly de. 
grade and profticute himſelte , Et wideatar exire de imperio; 
And ſeeme to fine ouer hy empire, Neuertheletle wemultſee 
from whence this contewpt doth come, that we.may the bet. 
ter know how to augidit, I: proceedech from things contrary 
to thoſe meancs that winne and get authority, and.eſpecially 
from.chree, that 15 to.ſay, from too looſe, efteminate, milde, 


 Janguiſhing and carelefle, or very light forme of gouernment, 


without any hold or ſtay ; this-is aſtate-wichoutaftate vnder 
ſuch princes the. ſubic&s arg made: bold, and. infolent, all 
things being permitted, becauſe the prince takes care of no- 
thing. CMalum principembabere, ſub quo nihilulli liceat: pe- 
jus ſub que omnia omuibus : It is an eujll thing to hae a.prine, 
vnder whom nothing ts lawful for:any mau: :' But worſe to, han 
him under whom all things arei layfull' for a}. men; Secondy, 
from the ill hap and infelicity of che prince, whether ic bein 
his affaires which ſuccecd nor well, orin his line and iſſue, if 
he have no childrey,who are a great prop and ſtay ro a prinee, 
or in the vncertaingy of his ſucceflors, whercof e4lexand:r 
the great complained; Orbitas mea quod fineliberis (um, ſper- 
xitur: Munimen auls regy hibers : My want of children me 
keth me ta be deſpiſed: Royall children are a defence to the kings 
houſe. Third'y, from manners, eſpecially diſſolute, looſe, and 
voluptuous, drunkennelle, gluttony,as alſo ruſticity,childiſh- 
nelle, ſcurrility. | | 
Thus in grofle haneT ſpoken of the ation of a. prince, 


The diflinftion To handle it more diftinQly and particularly,we muſt remem- 
of tbe aftion of a ber, as harh been ſaid in the beginning, that ic is ewoſold, 


prince. 


peaceable and military 3; by the-peaceable I here Suda 
+ chat 


and goneriment of the fate, whichconcerneth,&c. 409 
thatordinary aQion, which is euery day done, and at all times 
of peace andot warre z by the malitary, that which 1s not ex- 
erciſed, but in time of warre. : 

The. peaceable and o1dinary ation of a ſoueraigne cannot Of the praceabley 
be wholly preſcribed, it isan- infinite thing, and conlifterh as 
well in taking heed to doe, 25 to doe, Weill here giue the 
principall and more necetlary aduiſements. Firſt therefore a Av advice. 
Prince muſt provide that he be faichfully and diligently ad- 
vertiſed of all things. This all things may be reduced to two 
heads, whereupon there are two ſorts of aduertiſements and 
aducrtiſers, who muſt be faithfull and aflured, wiſcand ſecrer, 
though in ſome there be required a greater liberty and con- 
fancy than in others, Some are to aduertiſe him of his honor 
and duty, of his defe&ts, androtellhimthetruth, Thereare 
no kindeof people in the world, who haze ſo much necdof 
ſuch friends, as Princes haue ;z who neither ſee nor vnderſtand 
butby the cies and eares of another, They maintaine and hold 
vp a publike life, are to-ſatisfie ſo many people, have ſo many 
things hid from clicm, that before they be aware, they fall in- 
to che hatred and dereſtation of ther people, for matters that 
would be eaſily remedied and cured, it they had beene in time 
aduertiſed. of them. On the other fide free aduertiſements, 

. Whichare the beſt offices of true amity, are perillous about ſo- 
veraignes, though Princes be ouer delicate and ſhew great in- 
firmicy, if for rheir goodand profit, they cannotendure a free. 
aduertiſement, which enforceth nothing, it being in their 
power, whatſocuer they heare, todoe what they liſt, Others 
eto aduertiſe the Prince of whatſocuer paſleth, not onely 
amongſt his ſubie&s, and within the circuit of his ſtate, bur 
with his bordering neighbours. I fay of all, that concerneth 
either a farre off, or neere at hand, his owne ſtate or his neigh- 
bours, Theſe rwo kinde of people anſwer in ſcme ſort to 
thoſe two friends of Alexander, Epheſtiom and Crateras, of 
whom the one lcued the King, the other Alexander, that is to 
fay, the one the ſtare, the orher the perſon, 

Secondly, a Prince muſt alwaies haue in his hand a little 5 
booke or memoriall containing three things : firſt and princi- 2 To have ames 
pally a briefe regiſter of the affairesof theſtate ; to the end he moriallof the = 
may know what he muſt doe, what is begunne to be done,and 7 {bies. . 

that 
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©. Perſons. that there remaine nothing imperfeR,and ill executed ; A &; 

- calogueor bedrowle of the molt worthy perſonages that haue 
well deſerued, or are likely to deſcrue well of the weale-puh: 

3- Gifts, lique : A memoriall of the gifts which he hath beſtowed, to 
whomand wherefore z otherwiſe without theſe three, there 

muſt necetſarily follow many inconueniences, The greateſt 

Princes and wiſeſt Polititians haue vſed it, e-Cſwguſtus, T ibe- 

| rius, Veſpaſian, Trajan, Adrian, the eAntonies, 

16 Thirdly, in aſmuch as one of che principall duties of 4 
g.To appoint re prince, is to appoint and order both rewards and puniſh- 
wards and pu- ments, the one whereof 15 fauourable, the other odious, a 
wiſbments, princemuſt reraine vnto himſelte che diſtribution of rewards, 

as eſtates, honours, immunities, refticutions, graces and fa- 
uours, and leaue ynto his officers, to execute and pronounce 
condemnations, fetfeitures, confiſcations, depriuations, and 
other puniſhments. | 

17 Fourthly, in the diſtribution of rewards, gifts, and good 
4 Todiftribute deeds, he muſt alwayes be ready and willing, giue them be- 
y0v6r4s. forc they be asked, 1fhe can, and not co looke that he ſhould 

refuſethem ; and he muſt giue them himſelte, if ic may be, or 
cauſe them to be giuen 1n his preſence. By this meanes pifts 
and good curnes ſhall.be better receiued, and giuen to better 
purpoſe, and heſhall auoid two great and common inconue- 
niences, which depriue men of honour and worth of thoſs 
rewards that are due vnto them : the one 1s a Jong purſuir,dife 
ficule and chargeable, which a man muſt vndergoe,to obraine 
that which he would,and thinketh to haue deſerued, which is 
no ſmall griefe co honourable minds, and men of ſpirit : The 
other, thatafter a man hath obtained of the prince a gift, be- 
forc he can polſleſle ir, it coſteth the one halte, and more, of 
that it is worth, and many times comes tonothing. 
12 Let vs cometo the militarie ation, wholly necclTary for 
Of the militarie the preſeruation and defence of a prince, of the ſubicts, and 
aftionwbich the whole ſtate, let vs ſpeakethereof briefly, All this matcer 
confiſietbintbree or ſybie&t may be reduced to three heads, To enterpriſe, 
[up YI make,finiſh warre. Intheenterpriſe,there muſt be two things, 
where two things 1uſtice and prudence, and an auoidance of their contrarics,in- 
ererequired. iuſticeand remericie, Firſt, the warre muſt be juſt, yea iuftice 


muſt march before valour, as deliberation before execution. 
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Theſe rcaſons muſt be of no force, yea abhorred, Thatright 
- conliſtechin force 3 That the itſueor eyent decideth it; That 
_ theſtronger carieth iraway, Bur a prince muſt looke into the 
cauſe, into the ground and foundation, and not into theitſue : 
Warre hath it lawes and ordinances as well as peace, God fa- 
uorech maſt warres, and giueth the victory tro whom it plea- 
ſeth him, and therefore we mult firſt make our ſelues capable 
of this fauour by the equity of the enterpriſe, Warrethen 
muſt not bebegunne and vnderraken for.all.caufes, vponcuery 
occalion ; Non ex omni occaſiene querere triumphum : Not to Plip, in Pan, 
ſethe triumph for enery occaſion : And aboue all a prince muſt 
take heed that ambition, avarice, choler, potlſetle him not and 
cary him beyond reaſon, which are alwaies, to ſay thetruch, 
themore ordinary moriues ro warre:YVna & eavetuns canſa bel» Salult. 
landi eff: profunda cupido impery & divitiarum : maximan glo- 
riam in maximoimperio putant : Rupere fedus impins lucri fu- 
ror, & tra praceps : One, and that an ancient cauſe of warre is 
the greedy deſire of rule and of riches : they efteeme the greatef# 
glory in the greateſt command: the withed rage of gaine breaketh 
leagues, aud ſtirrs up wrath. 

Thar a warre may be inall points tuft; threethings are ne- J - 
cellary, that ir be denounced and vndertaken by him that = _ | 
hath power codoe it, which is only the ſoucraigne, priſe _—— 

.. Thatir be for a wſt.cauſe;ſuch-as adefentiue war 1s, whichis 29g 
abſolure uſt; being iuſified by all reaſon amongſt the wiſe, by 
neceſſity amongſt barbarians, by nature amongſ{tbeaſts : ay cjc, pro Mite, 
defenſiue, of himſe)fe, that is, of his life, his liberty, his pa- 
rents, his countrey : of his allies and confederates,in os of 
that faich he hath giuen z of ſuch as are vniultly oppretſed, Q#z In officije. . 
nou defenadit, nec obſiſtit, ſi poteſt tnjurie, tam eſt tn vitio,quam f 
parentes, ant patriam,ant ſocios deſerat': He that defendeth not, 
wor refifteth ininry, if he can,t5 as mmchin fault, as if he betraied 
his;parents, his countrey or his friends, Theſe three: heads of ' 
defence are within the bounds of .iuftice, according to Saint = 
Ambroſe ; Fortitado,que per bella tuetur 4 barbaris patriam,vel Salaft; 
defendit infirmos guel 4 latronibuz focios plena juſtitie eff: It is for- 
Hude full of Tuſtice, which by warres defendeth the conntrey from 
barbarians,or protefeth the weake,or companions or friends fron 
robbers, Another. more briefly, diuidgh it into two heady | 
| © ©, NG 
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faith and. healch 3 Nmllum bellum 4 civitate optima ſuſcipitur 
21f1 aut pro fide,aut proſalute: No war is undertaken by any wen. 
thy citie, but either fon faithfulneſſe or for ſafety z and to offen. 
fiue warre he puts two conditions ; That it proceed from ſome 
former offence giuen,as outrage or viurpacion,and hauing re. 
demanded openly by a Herald that which hath beene furpri. 
ſed and taken away ( poſt clarigatums ) and ſought itby way of 
zuſtice, which muſt cuer goe formoſt, Forif men be willing to 
ſubmicchemſclues varo wtice,and reafon, there letthem ſlay 
themſclues ; if nor, the laſt, and cherefore necellary, is juſt and 
lawfull : /=ſtum bellurs, quibis necefſurium ; pia arma quibu 
unllaniſiin army relinquitur ſpes : That warre # tuft towhomn it 


ts neceſſary ; armes are honeſt and righteous to ther, that haue no 


other hope or refuge left but only in armes. 

T hirdly, to a good end, that js to ſay,peace and quietneſle, 
Sapientes pacis cau/a bellum gerunt, & laborens ſpe oth fuſten- 
tant : ut in pace ſine injuria vivant : Wiſe men wage warre for 
peace ſake, and ſuſtaine labour in hope of reſt ; that they may 
line in peace without iniury, 

After wuſtice commeth prudence,wherchy a man doth ad- 
uiſedly deliberare before by ſound of crumper he publiſheth 
the warre. Andchercfore, chatnoching be done out of paſli- 
on, and ouer-raſhly, ic is. necellary that he conſider of the 
points : of forces and meanes, as well his owne, as his ene- 
mies ; ſecondly of rhe hzzard and dangerous reuolucionof 
humane things, eſpecially of armes, which are variable, and 
wherein fortune hath greateſt credit, and exerciſcth more her 


empire, than in any other thing, whercin the it{uc may be 


ſuch, that in an hourcir carieth all : Simgl parta ac ſperatade- 
cora uniua hore fortuna evertere poteſt : The fortung of one houre 

may ouerthrow all honour both gotten and hoped for. 
Thirdly, of choſe great cuils, infelicicies, and publikeand 
articular miſcries, which warre doth neceſſarily bring with 
It, and which be ſuch as che only imaginationis lamentable. 
Fourthly, of the calumnics, malediQtions, and reprochesthat 
arc ſpread abroad againſt the authors of che warrc, by reaſon 
of thoſe cuils and miſeries hat follow it. For there is nothing 
more ſubict to the tongues and iudgements of men than 
warte. Burall lightcch vpon the Chicfetaine, Telgifins bel- 
orun 
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larum conditio hec eft, proſpera emnes ſibi vendicant, adverſa uni 
emputantar : This ts 4 moſt uniuſt condition of warre,when all do 
challenge t0 themſelues the proſperous enenss, and the unhappie 
ſeeſſes are imputed to one alone. All theſe things rogecher 
make the iufteſt warre thar may be,deteſtable, ſaich $, Augu- 
fine 3 and therefore it fanderh a ſoucraigne vpon, not to en- 
ter into warres bur vpon grear neceflicie, as ir is ſaid of Angy- 

3and notto ſuffer himſelte ro be caried by thoſe incendia- 
riesand fire-brands of warre, who for ſome parricular paſſion, 
areready to kindleand enflame him z quibxs mpace durius ſer- 
vitiumeſt,in id nati, ut nec ipſi quieſcant neque alios ſinant: They 
to whom [ernice is hard in peace, are borne tothis, that neither 
themſelues can be quiet,nor yet (# fer others, And theſe men are 
commonly ſuch, whoſe noſes doc bleed when they come to 
the fact ir (eIfe. Dalce bellum inexpertis: War is ſweeteſt to them 
that haue not knowneit, A wiſe ſoueraigne will keepe himſelfe 
in peace, neither prouoking, nor fearing war, neither diſqui- 
aing cicher his owne ſtate, or anothers,: berwixt hope and 
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Pindar, 


feare,nor comming to choſe extremities of periſhing himſelfe, 


ormaking others to periſh, 

The ſecond head of militarie ation, is to make war,wher- 
unto are required rhreethings, Munitions, Men, Rules of war. 
The-firſt is prouiſion and munition of all things neceſlary for 
warre; which muſt be done in good time and atleafure,for ir 


23 


The ſecond head 
to make warre, 

whereunto three 
things are Yequi= 


weregreat-indiſcretion: in extremities to be employed about red. 
the ſearch and prouiſion of choſe things which hee ſhould Prouifion,and 


have alwayes readic ; Dis apparandum eft, ut vincas celerins : 
It muſt be long preparing, that thou mayſt the ſpeedier onercome, 
Now of che: ordinarie and perpetuall prowſion required for 
the good: of the Prince and the ftate ar all rimes, hath beene 
ſpoken in the firft part of this chaprer,which is wholly of this 


ſubieR, The principall prowiſions and munitions of warre are 


munitions 


three, Money, whichis the vitall ſpirit, and ſinews of warre, . 
Whereof hath becneſpoken inthe ſecond Chapter. 2, Armes - 


both offenſiue and defenſiue, whereof likewtſe. hererofore. 
Theſe two are ordinarie, and art all times. 3, Vietuals, with- 
ont which a man can neither conquer, nor live, whole armies 
are ouerthrowne without a blow ftrucken, ſouldiers grow li. 
centious and vnrulie, andit is not poſſible ro doe any good. 
; be Difct- 
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— Diſciplinam non ſervat jejunus exercitns : A faſting and hy 


armie obſerueth no diſcipline, But this 1s an extraordinary pro. 
whon, and not perpetuall, and is not made but for warre, It js 
neceſlary therefore thatin the deliberating of warrc, there be 
great ſtore-houſes made. for viAuals, corne, poudered fleſh, 


bothfor chearmic whichis inthe field, and tor thegarriſong 


1n the frontires, which may be beſieged. | 

The ſecond thing required to make warre, are men fir tg 
aflaileand to defend ; we muſt diſtinguiſh them, Thefirſtgi. 
ſtin&ton 1s, into ſouldiers, and leaders or capraines, both are 
neceſ{arie. The ſouldiers are the bodie, the captaines the 
ſoule, the lite of the armie, who giue motion and action: we 
will ſpeake firſt of the ſouldicrs who make the body in groſle, 
There are divers ſorts of them : There are foormen and horſe. 
men ; naturall of che ſamecountrey, and ſtrangers; ordinarie 
and ſub{idiarie, Wee muſt firſt compare them all together, to 
the end we may know which are the better, and to be prefer 
red, and afterwards we will ſee how to make our choice, and 
laſtly, how to gouerne and diſciplinerhem, 

In this compariſon all are not of one accord. Some,eſpeci« 
ally rude and barbarous people, preferre horſemen before 


footmen; others quite contrary, A man may ſay that thefoot 


arc {imply and abſolutely the better, for they ſerve both 
throughout the warre, and in all places, and at all occafionsz 
whereas in hillic, rough, craggie, and ſtrair places,:andin 
fieges the caualaric is almoſt vnprofirable, They are likewiſe 
morereadie and lelle chargeable : and if they be wellled and 
armed, asitis fit they ſhould, they cndure the chockeof the 
horſemen, They are likewiſe preferred by ſuch as are dodtors ' 
in this Art, A man may ſay that the caualarie is better 1na 
combat, and for a:ſpeedie diſpatch 5 Equeſirizm virium, pro- 
prinum cito parare,eits cedere vittoriam:1t i proper to the troups 


of horſemen quickly to get, andquickly to loſe the vittorie, For 


| the footare not ſo ſpeedie, but-what they doe, they performe 


26 
And naturalt 
than ſirangers. 


moreſurely, 


Asfor naturall ſouldiers and ftrangers, diuers men arelike- 
wiſe of diuers opinions touching rheir-precedencie; but with* 


-oucall doubr the narurall are much better, becauſe they are 


moreloyall than mercenarie ſtrangers. 4,19 
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Venaleſq, manus,ibi fas,ubi maxima merces, 
T heſe mercenary hanas that vſe ®fight, 
For greateſt wages, not for greateſt right, 
More patient and obedient , carrying themſclues with more 
honour and reſpe&t rowards their leaders, more courage in 
combats, more affection to the viforie, and good of their 
countrie : They colt letle, and are morercadic than ſtrangers, 
whoare many times mutinous, yea in greatcitneceſſities,ma- 


king more fiir, than doing ſeruice, and the moſt part of them 


areimportunate, and burchenſome co che Common-weale, 
cruellro thoſe of the country,whom they forrage as enemies. 
Their comming and departure 1s chargeable, and many times 
they are expeRed and atrended with greatlolle and inconue- 
nience. Ifin ſome extremitie there be need of them, be iro, 


but yer ler chem bein farre lefſe number than the nacurall, 


and let them make but a member and part of the armie, nor 
the bodie, For there is danger that if they ſhall ſee themſclues 
equall in force, or more ſtrong than the naturall, chey will 
make chemſelucs their maſters that called them, as many 
times it hach fallen out, For hee is maſter of the ſtate, that 1s 
maſter of the forces, And againe,if it be poſſible,ler them be 
drawne from allies and confederates, who bring wich them 
more cruſt and ſeruice than they thar are {implie ſtrangers, 
Forco make more vſe of ſtrangers, or to employ them more 


than naturall ſubicRs, is co play the tyrants, who feare their - 


ſubiets, and becauſe they handle chem like enemies, they 
make themſelues odious. vnto chem, whereby they fcareto 
amethem or co employ them inthe warres. 

As touching ordinarie ſculdiers and ſubſidiaries, both are 
necellarie, but the difference berweene them is, that the o1di- 
narie are jn_lelſe. number, are alway a foot and in armes 
doth in peace and in warre: and of theſe wee haue ſpoken in 
the prouiſion, a people wholly deftinated and confined to the 


27 
As well 1dina1y 
as ſubſidiarie, - 


warres, formed co all exerciſe of armes, reſolute, This is the © 


ordinarie force ofthe prince, his honour in peace, his ſafegard 


In -warre : ſuch were: the Reman legions: Theſe ſhould be di» 


uided by troupes in times of peace, to theend they raiſe no 
commorions, The ſubl{idiaries are in farre greater number, 
but they are not perpctuall, and whollydcfiinared to warre ; 
IT they 
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they haue other vocations: At a needandin times of warre, 
they arecalled by ie ſound ofa trumpet, enrolled, muſtred, 
and inſtruRed tothe warres 3 and in cimes of peace they re. 
turne, and rerirethemſclues to their vocations. [ 
We haue vnderſtoodtheir diſtintions and differences, we 
muſt now conſider of the good choiceof them : A matrer 
whereof wee muſt be carefully aduiſed, nor to gather many, 
and in great numbers, for number winnerh nor the Viftorie, 
but valour 3 and commonly they are but few' rthar giue the 
ouerthrow, An vnbridled multitude doth more hurt than 
ood, Non vires babet ſedpondue, potins impedimentum quan 


 axnxilium:It is not of force,but a burden; a hindrance rather thay 


a helpe, Vitorie then conliſteth not inthe number, butinthe 
force and valour ; anibus opus eft bells, non mults nominibu: 
In warre there s need of hands, not of many names, There muſt 
therefore be a great care in the choice ofthem (nor preſſing - 
them pell-mell) chat chey be not voluntarie aduenturers, ip. 
norant of warre, taken forth of eities,corrupr,virious, diflo. 
lute in their manners, arrogant boafters, hardie and boldto 
pillage, farre cnough off from blowes, leuerets in dangers; 4 
ſuert latrocinys bellorum,inſolentes, galeati pores, purgamemnts 
urbinns, quibus ob eg:ſtatem & flagitia maxima peccandimuſ* 
fetudo : AccuFtom:d to pillage, A. the robberies of the warres, 
mnſol:nt, armed bares, the of-ſcumme of the city, on whom want 
ard the crimes they be ſubiclt vnto, hane brought aneceſſuief 
offending. ; 
To : 05 them well, thereneeds judgement, attention and 


Flefiion of ſoul- jnſtruftion, and to this end fiuethings muſt be conſidered of, 


that is to ſay, the place of their birth and education. They 
muſt be taken our of the fields, the mountaines, barren and 
hard places,countries neere adioyning to the ſea, and brought 
vp in all manner of labour, Ex agris ſupplendum pracipue robur 
exercitus, aptior armzs ruſtica plebs ſub dio & in Iaborth ts enu- 
trita, ipſo terre ſue ſolo & calo acrins animantuy, Et minus wor- 
tem timet, qui minus deliciarum novit inwita : The ferength of 
the armie ts chrefly to be ſupplied ont of the fields ; conntry pev- 
ple are fitter for armes, being trained vp abroad in the aire, a 

in labonrs, and are more eagerly encouragedby the ſople,and open 


aire of the fields. eAnd hee feareth death leaſt, who hath leaf 
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taftedof delights in his life, For they thatare brought vp in Ci- 
ties, in the pleaſant ſhadow and delights thereof, in gaine, are 
more idle, inſolent, effeminatez Vernatula multitudso, laſci- Tacit. 
vie ſueta, laborum intolerans: The home-bred multitude, vſed 

to ſlouth and wantouneſfſe, are impatient of labour, Secondly, 2 4g. 
che age, that they be taken young, at eighteene yeercs of age, 

when they are moſt pliant and obedient : the elder are poſle(- 

ſed with many vices, and not ſo fit for diſcipline, Thirdly, the 3 Bodies; 
bodies, which ſome will haueto beof a greatſtature, as Iſa- 

rin and Pirrhz : but though it be but indifferent, ſo the bo- 

dy be ſtrong, drie, vigorous, ſinowie, of a fiercelooke, it is all 

one, Da#4a corpora, ſtricts arrus, minax vultus, major animi vis 

gor, Hard bodies, well knit ioynts, a fierce and threatning couns 

ternauce, great conrage and vigor of ſpirit, 

Fourthly,the ſpirit, which muſt be liuely,reſolute, bold,glo- , 5piriz 
rious, fearing nothing ſo much as diſhonour and reproach, Fift- 5 Cendition. 
ly the condition, whichimporteth much for they thatare of 
2 baſeand infamous condition, of diſhoneſt qualities, or ſuch 
4aremingled with effeminate Arts, ſeruing tordelicacie and 
for women, are no way fit for this profeſſion. | 

After the choice and elefions commeth diſcipline : for it 36. 
isnot enough to haue choſen thoſe that are capable, and like- 7 dicipimed, 
lyto proue good ſouldiers, if a man make them not good z | 
andif he make them good, if he keepe and continue them not 
ſuch, Nature makes few men valiant, it is good inftitution Veget, 
and diſcipline that doth 1t, Now it1s hard to ſay how neceſ- 
arieand profitable good diſcipline 1s in warre ; This 1s all in 
al, it is this that made Rome to flourith, and thatwonne ic 
the ſignorie of the world ; yea, it was 1n greater account, 
than the loue of their children. Now the principall point of 
diſcipline is obedience, ro which end ſerued that ancient 
precept, that a ſouldier muſt more feare his Captaine, than 
hisenemie. | 

Now this diſcipline muſt trend to two ends; to make the oY 
fouldiers valiant, and honeſt men : and thercfore it hath two piſcipline hath © 
parts, valour, and manners, To valour three things are re- !wopar's, 
quired; daily exerciſe in armes, wherein they wa alwaies 7+ /lowr which 
keepe themſelues in praftiſe without intermiſſion ; and from 
hence commeth the Latine word Exercitus, which ſignifieth 
E & an 
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anarmie, This cxerciſc inarmes, isan inſtrution to manage 
and vſe them well, ro prepare themſclues for combats, tg 
draw benefic from afmes, with dexterity to defend themſclues 
rodiſcoucr and preſent vato them whatſneuer may fall outin 
thefighr, and comerothetriall, as 1n.a ranged bartell :to pro. 
poſe rewards to the moſt apt and aftive, to enflame them. Se. 
condly, crauell or paines, which is. as well to harden themto 
labour, to {weatings, to duſt, Exercitns labore proficit, 0119 Con. 
[encſcit, An armie profiteth by labour aud decaieth with eaſe ay 
idleneſſe, as for the good and ſeruice of the army, and fortifica. 
tion of the ficld, whereby they muſt learne to digge, to plant 
a palliſade, to order a barricado, to run, to carrie heauie byx. 
thens, Theſe are necellary things, as well to defend them- 
3 Order, ſclues, as to offend and ſurpriſe the enemie. Tlurdly order, 
which isof great v{c, and muſt be kept in warre for diuers cau- 

ſes, and after a diuers manner. Firſt, in the diſtribution of the 

troopes, into batral}ions, regiments,en{ignes, camerades, Se- 

condly, in the ficuarion of the campe, thatit be diſpoſed in. 

ro quarters with proportion, hauing rhe places, entries,ilſues, 

lodgings ficted both for the horſemen and tootmen, whereby 

icmay beealle for euery man to finde his quarter, his comps 

nion, Thirdly, in the march in the field, and againſt cheene- 

mie, thar euery one hold his ranke ; that they be equallydi. 

ſtant the onefrom the other, neither. too neere;. nor too farre 

from one another, Now this order is very necet[ary and ſerues 

for many purpoſes, It1s very pleafing to rhe eye, checrethvp 

friends, altonyſheth the cnemie,ſ{ecurech the armie, makethall 

the remoues and the commands of the Capraines caſjczin 

ſuch ſort, tht withour ſtirre, without confuſion the Gene- 

rall- commandech, and from hand-ro hand his intents and 

purpoſes come euen to the lealt, [mperium dacis ſimul onnes 

copie ſentiunt ; & ad nutum regentts fine tumulty reſpondent. Al 

the armie togeth:r know their leaders command ; and anſwir 

wit bout tumnlt the will of the Generall. To be briefe,chis order 

well kept maketh an armicalmoſt inuincible ; and contrarily; 

| many haue loſt the field for want of this order, and good it 

© 32 * telligence, 
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ly ordered Fe Afſidue dimicartibus difficile morum cuſtodire men- 
ram: Tt is a hard matter for ſouldiers that are in continual 
emploinzent to keepe 4 meaſure in their manners. N cuerthe- 
Jeſſe chere muſt be paines caken , and eſpecially to enſtall (if oo 
ir may. bee) three vercues 5 Continencie, whereby all glut- Centmenae, 
tonic, drunkennetle, whoredome, and all manner of diſho- 

neſt pleaſures are chaſed away, which doe make a ſouldicr 

looſe and licentious, Degenerat a robore ac virtute miles aſſu- Tacit, 

atudine voluptatum ; A ſouldier degenerateth from courage and 

vertue, by cuſtome of ſenſuall pleaſures 5 witnelle Hannibal, 

who by delicacie and delights in a winter was effeminated, 
andhe by vice was vanquiſhed, that was inuincjble, and by 

armes vanquiſhed all ochers, Modeſtie in words, driuing away Modefiie, 

all vaniry, vaine boaſting, brauery of ſpeech ; for true valour 

ſtirrech nor che congue bur the hands,doth not ſpeake but cxe- 

cute, Virinati militia fattts magut, ad wverborum lingueg, Certa- 

mina rudes : diſcrimen ipſum certamins differunt : viri fortesin 

opere acres, ante id placidi. Men that are borne for warfart bs 

fout in deeds, and rude in word; : prolong the danger of the con- 

fit; valiart men are fierce tn execution, And contrarily great 

ſpeakers are ſmall doers. Nimy verbs lingua feroces, Nowthe 

tongue is for counſell,the hand for combar,ſaich Homer z; Mo- 

deftie in action, (that is, a ſimple and readic obedience, with- 

out merchandizing or contraditing the commands of the 

Capraines ) Hes ſunt bone militie, velle, vereri, obedire : Theſe 

things are fit in good ſouldiers, to ſtand in feare and ready to obey, 

Abſtinencie, whereby ſouldiers keepe their hands cleane from Abſlinencie, 

al violence, forraging, robbery. And this isa briefe ſummein 

the military diſcipline z the which che Generall muft ſtrength- 

enby rewards and recompences of honour towards the good 

and yalorous, and by ſeuere puniſhments againſt offenders : 

lor indulgence vndoeth ſouldiers. 

Ler this ſuffice of ſouldiers : Nowa word ortwo of Cap- 33 

tines, without whom the ſouldier can doe noching : they Of Captaines. 
are a body without a ſoule, a ſhip with oares without a maſter 

to hold che fterne, There are two ſorts, the Generall and firſt, of the Generatt 
and afterwards the ſubalrerne, the Maſter of che Campe, Col- 

lonels ; But the General] ( who muſt neuer be bur one, vnder 
Paine of loſing all } is all inall. Andcherefore it js ſaid, chat 
Ee 2 an 
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an army can doe as much as a Generall can doe , and as much 
Tacit, account muſt be made of him as of all thereſt ; Plus in duce re. 
 pones, quan in exercity : Repoſe more in the Generall, than in the 

armie. Now this Generall is. either the prince himſelfe and 

foucraigne, or ſuch as he hath commitred the charge ynto, 

and made choiſe of, The preſence of a princes of great im- 

Portance to the obtaining of a viRtory-; ic doubleth the 

force and courage of his men ; and it ſeemeth to be requi- 

fire when it ſtanderh vpon the ſafegard and health of his ſtate, 

and of a prouince. In warres of lefle conſequence he may 

Tack, depute another : D#bys praliorum exemtins ſumme rerum 
& umpery (eipſun reſervet : In a donbtfull battaile he may ex- 

empt himſelfe from the danger, and reſerne himſelfe for the 

ſecurity of himſclfe nnd ſtate, Finally, a Genera]l muſt haue 

theſe qualictes ;3 he muſt be wiſe and experienced inthe Art 

Tacit, military, hauing ſeene and fuffered both fortunes: Secun- 

arum ambiguarumg, rerum ſciens eoque interritus : Hayin 

taſied both good and bad fortune, and therefore feareleſſe 

Secondly,he muſt be proutdent and well adujſed ; and there- 

tore ſtaid, cold, and ſetled ; farre from all remericy, and pre- 

Cipitation, which js not onely fooliſh, but vaforcunare, For 

Sertori.in Hfaults in warre cannot be mended; Now /icet ix bello bis pereare: 
Plur, Faults may not twice be committed inwarre, And theretotehe 
mult rather looke backe, than before him ; Ducen vpurtet po- 

tins reſpicere, quam proſpicere, Thirdly, he-muſtibe vigilant 

and aQtiue, and by his owne example, teaching his ſouldiers 

to doe his will, Fourthly, happy 3 good: fortune comes from 

heauen, bur yer willingly it followeth and accompanieththeſe 
three firſt qualities. 
34 After the munitions and menof warre, let vs-come tothe 
The thirdhead yyles and generall aduiſements ro make warre. This third 
of the rules and _ _- -- d neceſſary inſtru f e, With- 

counſels to male P1731 2 Very great an ary inſtrument of warre, 

—_— out which both munitionsand men,are but phantaſies; Plur4 
conſilio quan vi perficiuntur: More thingsare brought #0 pe by 

connſell thanby force. Now to preſcribe certaine rules and per 
petuall, it 15 impoſſible : Forthey depend of ſo many things 
chatareto be conſidered of, and whereuntco a man muſt ac- 
commodate himſelte, whereupon it was well ſaid, That men 
giue not 'counſell co the aftaires, but the affaires to mens 
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that a man muſt order his warre by his eye, A man muſt rake 
| hiscounſell in the field, Conſilium in arena : for new occur. 
rents yeeld new counſels, Neuertheletle there are ſome ſo 
enerall, and certaine, that a man cannot failein the deliuery 
and obſeruation of them. We will briefly ſet downe ſomefew 
of them, whereunto a man may adde as occafions ſhall fall 
out. Someare to be obſerned throughout a warre, which we 
will ſpeake of in the firit place, others are for certaine occali- 
ons and affatres, | 

i Thefirſt is carefully ro watch and to meet the occaſions : Ales for the 
not toloſe any, nor to permit, it it be poſſible, the enemie to —_ fie of 
take his: occa(jon hath a great place in all humane attaires, c- ; 
ſpecially in warre, whereit helpeth more than force, 

2 To make profit of rumours and reports that runne a-. 
broad, for wherher they be true or falſe, they may doe much, 
eſpecially in the beginning, Fama bella conſtant, fama bellums 
conficit in ſpem metumve umpellit animos, By fameor report wars 
continue, fame endeth warre, aud moneth mens mindeseither to 
hope or feare, 

3 But when a man 1s entred his courſe,let notreports trou- 
ble him : hee may conſider of them, bur let them not hin- 
der him to doe that he ſhould, and what he can, and let him 
hand firme to that which reaſon hath counſelled him. 

.4\Aboyeall, he muſt take heed of too. great a confidence 
andaſſurance, whereby he growes into contempt of his ene- : 
mic, and thereby becomes negligent and carelclle; it is the 
moſt dangerous euill that can fall out in warre, He that con- 
temneth his enemie, diſcouereth and. betrayeth himſelfe, 
Frequentiſſimum intinm calamitatts [ecuritas, News celerius 
primitur quam qui nou timet, Nil tuto in hoſte deſpicigur : 
quem fbreverts, valentwrem negligentia facies, Securitie us the 
moſt common beginning of calamitie, No man # ſooner ouer- 
come, than be that feareth not ; Nothing ſafely ts to be deſpiſed in 
an enemie : thou wilt make by thy negligence him whom thou 
deſpiſcft more ffrong and valiant, There 1s nothing in warre 
thar muſt be deſpiſed : for therein there is nothing little: and 
many times that which ſeemeth to a man to be of ſmall mo- 
ment,yeeldeth great cffeCts. Spe parvs moments maguicaſus: 

Mt uihil timendi, [ic nihil contemuendi. From things of {mall mo- 
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ment oftentimes ariſe great enents : As nothing ts to be feared, ſq 
nothing to be Contemmed, b3 1d 

5 To enquire very carefully, and to know the eſtate and 
affaires of the cnemy, eſpecially theſe points : 1, The nature, 
capacity, and-delignments of the Chieftaine, 2, The nature, 
manners, and: manner of life of his enemies. 3, The ſitua- 
tion of the places, and the nature of the countrey where he js, 
Hannibal was excellent in this, 

6 Touching the fight or maine battell,many things are ad. 
uiſedly to be conlidered of ; when, where, againſt whom, and 
how, to the end itbe not ro ſmall purpoſe. And a man muſt 
not come to this extremity, but with great deliberation, bur 
rather make choice of any other meane, and ſeeketo breake 
the force of his enemy by patience, and to ſuffer him to beat 
himſelfe wich time, with the place, with the wane of many 
things, before he come to this hazard. For the 1tJue of battailes 
1s very vncertaine, and dangerous : [ncerti exits pugnarum: 
Hars communn,qust ſepe ſpoliantem & jam exultantem evertit 

& percuiit ab abjetto: The iſſue and euent of warre # vncer- 
taint: Mars iu comm: to all, who often ouerthroweth vim that 
ſpoileth, and now triampheth, and confonndeth and ftriketh him 
by the abiett, and by him that was vanquiſhed, 

7 A man then muſt: not cometo the bartell, bur ſeldonie; 
thar is to ſay, in great neceſſities, or for ſome great eccalion, 
In neceſicie, as if the difficulcies grow on his part ;tws viards, 
his treaſurefaileth; his men beginne to diftaſte che warres,and 
will be gone, and he cannor long continue z Capiexda rebus in 
mals praceps via eft ; Inextremities 4 ſudden cours i5'to betas 
ken; vpon great occalion,as if his part be clearely the ſtronger; 
tharche victory ſeemeth-to offer it ſelfe, that che enemy is 
weakeand will ſhortly be ſtronger, and will offer the battel]; 
that he is vut of doubt and feare, andthinketh his enemy farre 
off.; that he is weary and faint, reuiuallech himſelfe ; his 
horſes feed vypon the litter, Ava: 

8 He muſt conſider the place, for this is a matter of great 
conſequencein battels, In generall, he muſt notatrend (it he 
may preuent it) his enemy till he enter within his owneterr!- 
tories. He muſt goe forth to meethim, or ar leaft ſtay him 1n 
the entrance. And- if he be already entered, not _— - 

aitcily 


batrell, before he haue another army in readineſle, to make a 
ſupply - otherwiſe he puts his ſtate in hazard. More particular- 
ly ke muſt con(ider the field where the battell is to be fought, 
whether itbe fic for humſelfe, or his enemy : for the field many 
timesgiues a great aduantage, The plaine champion 1s good 
for the caualary ; ſtrait and narrow places, ſet with piles,tull of 
ditches,rrees, for the infantery, 
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9 He muſt conſider with whom he 1s to fight,not with the 17th and againſt 
ſtrongeſt, I meane nor the ſtrongeſt men, but the ſtrongeſt whom. 


and ſtoureſt courages, Now thereis not any thing that giueth 
more heart and courage, thanneceſlity, an enemy inuincible, 
And thereforel ſay, that a man muſt neuer fight with ſuch as 
aredeſperate, This agreeth with the former, that 1s, not ta ha- 
zard a 'battell within his owne countrey, for an enemy being 
entered fighteth deſperately, knowing it he be vanquiſhed, he 
cannot eſcape death, hauing neither tortreſle, nor any place of 
xetrait or ſuccour 3 Ynde neceſſitas in loco, ſpes in virtute, ſalus 
exviftoria : When neceſſity ts in place, hope 15 in conrage, andre- 


(lution, and ſafety ont of wittory, Sane 


10 The manner of fight that brings beſt aduanrage with How: 


it, wharſocuer it be, is the beſt, whether ir be ſurpriſe, ſubtilry, 
coſe and couert faining to feare, to the end he may draw the 
enemy, and catch him 1:n his ginne ; Spe vittorie inducere, ut 
vincantur 3 To bring him into hope of vittory that he may be van 
quiſhed 3 to watch and marke his ouerſights and faults, thathe 
may the better preuaile againſt him,and giue the charge. 
Forranged battels theſe rhings are required, The firſt and 


principallis a good and comely ordering of his people. 2, A zules 


as 


fo 


ſupply and ſuccour alwaies ready, butcloſe and hidden,to the battels, 


end that comming ſuddenly and vnawares, it may aftoniſh 


and confound the enemy, For all ſudden things though 
they be vaine and ridiculous, bring feare and aſtoniſhment 
with them. 

Primi in omnibus prelys ocult vincuntnr & anres. 

In shirmiſhes and battels all, 3 

þ The etes and eares are firſt that fall, 
3. To befirſt incheficld, and ranged in battell ray, This a 
Generall. doth wich ſo much the more caſe, and it much in- 
creaſerh the courage of his ſouldiers, and abateth his cnemies; 
i —_— 2 
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for tis is to make himſelfe the aſſailant, who hath alwaies 
more heart than the defendant, 4. A beautifull, galant, bolg 

reſolued countenance,of the Generall and other leaders, 5. An 
oration to encouragetheſouldiers, and to lay open'vnto chem 
the honor, commodity,and ſecurity tharthere is in valor;Thar 
diſhon or,danger,death, are the reward of cowards : Mins ti. 
moris mmus periculi, audaciam pro muro eſſe, effugere mortem, 
qui cam contenmit : The leſſe feare, the leſſe danger ; conrage ; 

a wall of defence, he au1ideth death that contemneth it, 

37 Being come to hand-ftrokes, if che army wauer, the Gene. 
Haumg iomed x41} muſt hold him firme, doe the dury of a reſolute Leader, 
battaile, and braue man at armes, runne before his aſtoniſhed fouldi. 

ers, ſtay then recoyling, thruſt himſclte inco the chrong, make 
all ro know, both his owne, and his enemies, that his head, 
his hand, his cronguetremblerh nor. | 
And if ittall out that he haue che berter, and che field be his, 
he muſt ſtay and with-hold them, leſt they ſcarcer and disband 
themſclues, by roo obſtinate a purſuit of the vanquiſhed, 
That 1s to be feared, which hath many times cometo palle, 
that the vanquiſhed gathering heart, make vle of defpaire, 
gatherco a head, and vanquiſh the vanquiſhers, for thisne- 
celliry is a violent ſchoole-miſtris. Clau/is ex deſperatione 
creſcit audacia : & cam ſpeinihil ef, ſumit arma formido: The 
courage of them that are incloſed groweth ont of deſpaire : and 
when there us no hope, feare taketh armes, Ir is berterto giue 
paſſage vnto them, and to remoue all lets and hindrancethat 
may Ray their flight, Much letle muſt a Generall ſufferhim- 
ſelfe or his men to atrend the booty, orto beallurcd thereby 
ouer-haſtily, if he be conqueror. He muſt vſe his viRtory wiſe- 
ly, leſt cheabuſe thereof rurne to his owne harme, Andtherc- 
forc he muſt not defile it with cruelty, depriuing the enemy of 
all hope, for there is danger in it. [gnaviam neceſſitas acuit zſept 
aeſperatto [pet canſa eſt, graviſſimi ſunt morſus irritate meceſſi- 
rtatis : Neceſſity ſharpneth comaraiſe . deſpaire ts oftentimes the 
cauſe of hope ; moſt bitter are the bitings of vrged neceſſity, But 
contrarily, he muſt leaue ſome occaſion of hope, and ouerture 
vnto peace, not ſpoiling and ranſacking the countrey which 
. he hath-conquered ; for fury and rage are dangerous beaſts. 


Againe he muſt not ftaine his victory with inſolency , but 
cary 
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cary himſclfe modeſtly, and alwaies remember the perpetu= 


4. \; EINER 
- PERF, 


cs : 
d, all flux and reflux of this world, and that alternative reuolu- 
nh tion, whereby from aduerſity ſpridgeth proſpericy, from 
n oſperity aduerlity. There are ſome that cannot digeſt a 


ood fortune : Magnam felicitatem concequere nen poſſunt : 
ortuna vitrea ft, tunc cum (plendet frangitur : O infidam fidn- 
ciam ! &* [ape vittor vittus: They cannot digeſt great felicity : 
ertune is brittle, and ſlippery, when it ſhineth it breaketh: O 
faithleſſe confidence! that often the vittor 15 vanquiſhed, If he be 
yanquiſhed, wiſdome 11s neceſfary well ro weigh and conſider 
of has lolle, it 1s ſottiſhnetle co make himſelfe beleeue thar iis 
nothing, and to feed himfſelfe with vaine hopes, to-ſuppreile 
thenewes of the ouerthrow. He muſt conliderthercot as it is 
ache worit, otherwiſe how ſhall he remedy it; And afier- 
wards wirha good .couragehope for better fortunes, renew his 
forces, make a new leuy, ſecke new fuccours, put good and. 
frong garriſons into his ſtrongeſt places. And though the 
heauens be contrary vnto him,as ſometimes they ſeeme ro-0p- 

ſe themſelues co holy and 1uſt armes z itis neuertheletle ne- 
wr forbidden to die in the bed of honor, which is farre better 
thanto liue in diſhonor. 

And thus we haue ended the ſecond head of this ſubieR, 28- 
whichis ro make warre, except one {cruple that remaineth ; 4 queſtion of the 
Thar is to ſay, whether it be lawfull to vſe ſubtiky, policie; fra1agem of 
firatagems, in warre. There be ſome that hold it negatiuely, "* 
thatit is vaworthy men of honour and vertue, reie&ting thac 
excellent ſaying.;z Dolus, an virtms guts inhoſte requirat ? Whe- 
ther deceit or conrage 1 moſt requiſite in an enemy eAlexander 
would rake no aduantages of the obſcurity:of thenighe,ſaying, 
thathe liked not of theeuing victories 3 Malo me fortune pige- 
at, quam wvittorie pudeat : Thad rather be ſory for my fortune, 
than vittory ſhanld ſhame me. So likewiſe the firſt Romanes ſenc 
their {choolemaſtet to che Ph3liſcians; ro Pyrrhees his traite- 
rous Phy itian,making profeſſion of verrue,diſauowing thoſe 
of their countrey that did otherwiſe, reprouing the fubtilty of 
the Greckes and Aphricanes, and teaching that true viRory 3s 
by vertue 3 Queſalva fide & integradignitateparatur, Which is 

gotten with a ſafe faith, and true honor ; That which is gotren 
by wit and ſubtilry, is neither generous,nor honorablc,nor fe- 
| CUre, 
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4 26 The ſecond part of this politicke pr. #dence 


cure, The vanquiſhed hold not themſclues to bewell van quiſh. 
ed, non virtnute, ſed occafione 0 arte ducts ſe vittos rati, Ergo nou 


fraude neque occultis [ed palam & armatum hoſtes ſuos ulciſes, 


Thinks not themſelucs tobe conquered by conrage,but by occaſion, 
and by the cunning and ſubtilty of the Generall : Therefore they 
would not be rexenged ontheir enemies by deceit, or ſecret fraud, 
but openly and by force of armes, Now all this is well ſaid and 
true,bur to be vnderſtood in rwo caſes, in priuate quarrels,and 
againſt priuate.enemies,or where faith is norgiuen,or a lcague 
and alliancemade, But wichouttheſe two caſes, that is ro ſay 
in war,and wichout the preiudice of a mansfairh, it is permit: 
ted by any meanes whatſocyer to conquer che encmic that ig 
already condemned, This, belides che indgement of che grea« 
teſt watricrs ( who contrarily have preferred the victory: got 
ten by occaſton, and'by ſubtile ftraragems, before that which 
is won by open force 5 whereupon to that they haue ordai. 
nedan oxctoraſfacrifice, ro this onely a cocke') is the opini« 
on of that great Chriſtian Door, Cum juſtum bellum ſuſci- 
pitur, ut aperre pugnet gus, autex infidis, nihil ad juſtitiamine 
tereſt : When aiuſt war 1s vadertaken, it 1.nopreindice to inftice, 
whether any fight openly or by lying in wait, and by wile, 
Warre hath naturally reaſonable priuiledges, to the prejudice 
of reaſon. Intimeandplace iris permitted to make vic and 
aduanrage of the ſottiſhnelle of. an enemie, as well as of his 
weaknetile or idlenelle, ug | 
Ler us come to the third head of this military matter 
more ihortand pleaſing than the reſt, which is to finiſhthe 
warre by peace. The word is ſweet, chething pleaſanc, and 
good inall reſpetts : pax optima rerum quas homini noviſſe dds 
tum eft. Pax una triumphs tunumerts potior : Peace ts thebeſs 
thing that is ginen to man z one peace 1s better than innumerable 
triumphs, And very commodious to both parts, the conque- 
rours and conquered. But firſt to the vanquiſhed, who are 
the weaker: to whomT doe firſt giue this counſel, to con- 
tinue armed, to make ſhew of ſecurity, afſurance and reſolutt 
on, For hethar defireth peace muſt be alwaies ready tor war, 
whereupon it hath beene ſaid, That treatiſes- of peace doc 
well and happily ſucceed when they. are concluded vadera 
buckler, But this peace muſt be honeſt, and vpon reatonble 
| EY cond10ns ; 


" andgonernment of fate,which concerneth,&re. 427. 
conditions : otherwiſe, though it be ſaid, that a baſe peace is 
more profirabie than a ft warre, yet itis better to dic freely 
and wich honour, than to ſerue diſhonourably,. And againe, 
ic muſt be pure and free, without fraud and hypoctilie, 

- which finitheth che warre, deferreth ic S: Pace ſuſpetta 
tutins bellum : Warre is more ſafe than a doubtfull and ſuſpi- 
tious prace, NeuerthelelJe in times of neceſſicie aman muft 
accommodate himſclte as he may, When a pilot feareth a ſhip- 
wracke,he caſtech himſelfe into theSea to ſauchimſelte ; and 
many times it ſucceederh well, when a man committerh him- 
ſelfe to the diſcretion of a generous aduerſary ; Yifores qus Inreffet of the 
ſunt alto animo ſecunde res in miſerationem ex ira vertunt : vanguiſhers. 
Fortunate and good ſncceſſe turneth the.minde of a noble and 
generous Conguerour from wrath to mercie, To the vanqui- 
ſhers I giue this counſel], that they bee not ouer-hardly per- 
ſwaded io peace, for though perhaps it be lefle profitable 
witochem, than to the vanquiſhed, yer ſomecommoditieir 
bringeth, tor che contimuancedt warre'is.odious'and rrouble- 

ſome, '' And Lycnroms forbiddech' ro make warre: often: a- 
mnainft one and the ſameenemies, : becauſe they:learne:there- 
xro defend rhemſclues, and in-the endrto allale roo, The 
butngs of dying bealts are mortall';. Fraftis rebus i wilentior 
aitima virtzs : The laſt conrage is more violent in a ſtate ouer- 
throwne.: And agame; theitſuers alwayesxhcertaine 3CHe- 
turtutiorgue certa pax*fheratawittoria;lla tr exuay her in deo--- 
rum many eft : Better, ana more'ſafe' wa certainepence, than a 
hoped for wiftorie; the one is in thine owne hand; 'theuther m the 
hand of God, And many timesthe poifomwliech-in the: caile, 
and the more fauourable formne-is,' the more it: rs'to'be; fea- - 
ret; Nemo ſe tuto dirt pericults offerre tamcorebris peteſt: No man + 
canwmith ſafety preſent himſelfe long to often dangers. But it 1s Honouralle, 
truly honorablezic is a:glory having a viftory in his hands,to 
befacill & ealily perſwaded vntoipeace /it-is'tomake knowne 
that hee vndertaketh a warremitly; and:doduwiſely: finith at, 
And contrarily,” to retuſe it, cand afterwards by:ſomeilt fac- 
celſe to repent the refuſall, it is very diſhonourable, and will 
befaid that gloric hath vndone him. 'Hee refuſed peace, 'and ©.zernard, 
would haue honour, and ſo hath loſtchem bork: :But hen i:ft 
otter: gratious. and a debonaite pace; ito theiend. io may be 
6 2 | m_— _* 


428 of that prudence required is difficult affaires,cee, 


durable, For if it be ouer-rough and cruel), at the firſt adyuan. 
T huus, cage that may be offered, the vanquiſhed will reuolt ; Sibonay 
dederit is fidam & perpetuam,/i malam,haud dinturuam : If thag 
halt grant ics: will be faithfull and perpetuall,if egill 


it will not laſt lai It is as great greacnelle to ſhew as much le. - 
nitic towards the ſupplianr vanquiſhed, as valour againſt the 
enemic, The Romans did very well putthis inpraQtiſe,and ir 
did them no harme, 


OE OE TTY 


Of that prudence whichs required in arfficult affaires 
. "aud ill accidents publike and priuate. 


THe PREFACE, 


Auing ſpoken of that politicke prudencerequiredin: 
A ſoueraigne, forthe carritgeot himſelfeand his good go- 
ucrnment; weewilli hecre ſeucrally ſpeake of that prudence 
that is neceſſarie for the preſeruation of himſelfe, and there- 
 medying of thoſe affaires, and difficult and dangerous cci- 
dents, which may happen either ro himſelfe, or his partiala 

Cubieas. - dVD IO 23 ©. jc 
The diniſion of © Firſt, theſe aftaires and accidents are very diuers : they we 
this matter by di- either publique or particular : eicher to come, - and ſuchas 
| ftinflionof the threaten vs,or preſent and preſling vs:the oneare only doubt- 
—_—_ full and ambiguous, the other dangerous and important, be- 
cauſe of their violence; 'And they that are the greater ard 
more difficult, are eitherfecretand hid ; and they are twothat 
is.to ſay, conſpiracieagainſt the perſon of the Prince, or the 
ſtate, and treaſon againit che. places and companies : or mani- 
felt and open, and theſe are of diuers ſorts. For they be cither 
withoutforme,of warre and-certaineorder, as popular cont 
motions-for fmall and ight occafions, faftions and leagues 
berweene ſubieRts, of the [one againſt the other, in {mall 
and great number, great or little :' ſeditions of the people 
againft che princeor magiſtrate, rebellion againſt che autho- 
rmicand head of the: Prince ; or theyrare ripe and formed 1n- 
ro awarce, and arc calledcinill warres'; which arc ot { : oy 
FETs 11dCs, 


e's 


of the enilrandatcidents thatdae threatewros, 429 


Y kindes,as the aboue named troubles and commotions,which 

- | :rethe cauſes, foundations and ſeeds of them : but hauc 
2 rowen,and are come into conſequence and continuance. Of 
V | Hem all wee will fpeake diftindtly, and wee will giue aduice 
Mm id counſell, as well to ſoueraignes, as particular perſons, 
: oreat and ſmall, how to carrie themſclues wiſely therein, 


1, Of the enils and accidents that doe 
threaten vs, 


N thoſe crofle and contrary accidents, whereunto wee are 
I ſubicR, there are two diuers manners of cariage: and.they 
may be both good, according to the diuers natures both of 
the accidents, and of thoſe to whom they happen. The oneis 
firongly to conteſt, andro oppoſe a mansſelte againft the ac- 
cident, to remoue all things that may hinder the diuerting 
thereof, or at leaſt to-blunt the point, to.dead the blow there- 
of, either ro eſcape ir, or to force ir. This requireth a ſtrong 
andobſtinate minde, and hath need of hardand painfull care, 
Theother is incontinently to take and recetue theſeaccidents 
2 the worſt, and to reſolue himſelfe to beare them ſweetly 
and patiently, and in the meane time to attend peaceably 
wharſocuer ſhall happen, without tormenting himſelfe, or 
hindering it. The former ſtudieth how to range theaccidents; 
thishimſelfe, That ſeemeth co be more:couragrous; this more 
ſure, That continucth in ſuſpence, is totTed berweene feare 
ind hope ; this putteth himſelfe into ſaterie, andliech ſo low 
thathe cannot fall lower. Theloweſt marchis the ſureſt, and - 
theſearof conſtancie. Thatlaboureth to eſcape zthis roſuf- 
fer; and many times this maketh the better bargaine. Often 
times ic fallech out, that there is greater inconuenience and 
lofſe in pleading and contending, than in loſing ; in flying 
for ſaferie, than in ſuffering. A couetous man rormenteth 
| himſelfe more than a poore, a zealous than acuckold. In the 
former, prudence is more requiſite, -becaufe hee is in.aCti- | 
on; in this patience, But what hindererh, .bur. that -a:man 
may performe both in order : and chat where prudence and 
Vigilancie can do nothing, there patiencemay ſucceed?doubt- 
iſe in publique cuils a man mult allay the firſt, which:fuch 
| are 
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are bound to doe, as haue the charge and can doe it; in par« 
ticular let eucry one chuſe the beft, | 


TI, Of enils and accidents preſent, preſſing, 


and extreme. 


T Hepropermeanes to lighten euils, and to ſweeten paſſj. 
ons, 1s notfor aman to oppoſe himſelte, for oppolirion 
enflameth and increafech them much more. A man by the 
zealoulie of contencion and contradition ſharpneth and flir. 
reth cheeuill ; butir 1s either in diverting chem elſewhere, 
Phyſicians vſe to doe, who knowing not how to purge, and 
wholly to cure adiſcaſe, ſeeke to diuert it into ſome other part 
letſe dangerous, which muſt be done ſweetly and infſenlibly, 
This is an excellent remedy agauuſt all cuils, and which is 
practiſed in all things, if aman marke it well, whereby weare 
made to ſwallow the ſowreſt morſels, yea death it ſcife, and 
thac inſenſibly : Abducendus animu ft 4d alia ſtudia ,curas,ne- 
gotia, lock denigue mutatione tanquam agroti non convalcſcentes 
(epe curandus eff : The minde us tobeled away to other ſtudire, 
cares, buſineſſe, laſtly with chang- of place, like ſicke perſons mt 
reconering, ts often cured, As a man counſellech thoſe thatare 
to palle ouer ſome fearefull deepe place, eicher to ſhut ortodi- 
uert their cies, When a man hath occaſion to launce a ſorein 
a childe,he flatterech him,and wicthdrawech his minde to ſome 
other matter. A man muſt praRiſe the experiment andſub- 
tilty of FHypomenes, who being torunne with Atlanta, a dam 
ſ{cll of excellent beauty, and toloſc his life if heloſt the goale, 
to marie che damſell if he wonneit, furniſhed himſelfe with 
chree faire apples of gold, which at divers times heletfall, to 
ſtay the courſe of che damſell whileſt ſhe tooke them vp, and 
ſo by diverting her, got the aduantage of her, and gained her 
ſelte: ſo1f the conlideration of ſome preſent vnhappy acct 
dent, or the memory of any that is paſt doe much aff{1& vs, or 
ſome violent paſſion, which a man cannot tame,doe mou an 
rormenc vs, we muſt change and turneour thoughes to ſome 
thing elſe, and ſubſticute vntoour ſelues ſome orher accident 
and paſſion le(ſedangerous. If a man cannot vanquiſh it, he 
muſk eſcape it,goe out ofthe way, deale cunningly,or Ween 


4 Doubtfull and ambiguout affaires. 


and dilfolue ir, with other thoughts and alienations of the 
minde, yea breake it into many peeces;and all this by diuer- 
ſigns, The other aduice, in the Jaſt and more dangerous ex- 
tremicies thatarein a maner paſt hopezis alittle to caſt downe 
thehead, to lend vnto the blow, to yeeld vnto neceflitie, for 
there is great danger, that by too much obſtinacie in not relen- 

ting at all,, a man giueth occaſion to violence to trample all 
vnder foor, Itis b:tter to make the lawes to will that they can, 

fincethey cannoxc doe that they would. It was a reproach vn- 

to Cato to hanie beene ouer-rough in the ciuzll warres of. his 

time, and that ie rather ſuffered.the common-weale to runne 

into all ex:remiwocs, than fuccourcd it by tytng himſelfe ouer- 

ſtrialy ro che lawes, Contranly Zpaminrordas 1n a neceffitie, 

continucd his charge beyond hs cime, though the law vpon 

the pane of his like did prohidic. him : and Philopamenes is 

commend:d, that bing borne to command, hedid notonely 

know-how to gouerneaccording tothe lawes, but alſo com» 

miandthelawes themſelues, when publique neceſlitic did re- 

quire. i... A. Leader ar a neceſlicie mutt toupe a liccle, applie 

butelfe to che occa(ion, turne the table of the law,it not take 

k away, goc alittle out ofthe way,that he loſenot all, forthis 

js prudence, whicn. is- na way contrarie ether to reaſon or 

uſtice, 


TIT, Donbifull and ambiguous aſfaires. 


[* things doubtfull, where the reaſons areſtrong on all 
parts, andthe inabilicteco ſec and chooſe chat which is moſt 
commodious, bringeth with it vacerraintie and perplexirie, 
the belt and {atctt way 1s co leane to that part where there is 


moſt honeſte and 1auftice : for notwithſtanding it fall not our 


happily, yer there ſhall alwayes remaine an inward content, 
andan outward glorie to haue choſen rhebetter part, Beſides, 
aman knoweth nor, it he had cakenthe contrarie part, what 
would haue hapned, and-wherher he.had eſcaped his deſtinie, 
When a man doubterh which is che better and the ſhorter 
-*Way,let him take the ſtraiter, 
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T be deſcription. 


IITI, Difficult and dangerous affaires, 


N difficult affaires, as in agreements, to be ouer-carefull tg 

make them oucr-ſure, is ro make them lefle firme,lefle a(ſy. 
red, becauſe a man employeth therein more time, more peo- 
ple are hindered, more things, more clauſesare mingled ang 
interpoſed, than are needfull, from whence ariſe all differen. 
ces. Adde hereunto, that a man ſeemeth hereby to ſcorne 
fortune, and to exempt himſelfe from her wrifdition, which 


cannot be, Vim ſuorum ingruenten refrings nou vult : He will 


rot weaken their approching force, It 18 better to make them 
briefly and quietly wich a lictle danger, than to be ſo cxa 
and curious. 24424 3 | 
In dangerous affaires aman muſt be wiſe and couragious, 
he muſt foreſee and know all dangers, make them ncither 
lf{e nor greater than they are by want of iudgement, thinke 
that they will not all happen, or ſhall not all haue their 
fes, that a man may auoid many by induſtrie or by dili- 
gence, orotherwiſe, what they are from whom hee may re- 
ceiue aid and ſuccour, and thereupon take courage, grow 
reſolute, not fainting for them in an honeſt enterpriſe, Awiſe 
man is couragious, for hee thinketh, diſcourſeth, andpre- 
po himſclfe for all, and a couragious man muſt likewiſe 
C WIC. 


V. (omurations, 


WE are come now tothegreateſt, moſt important, and 
dangerous accidents, which we will. handle in order, 
expreſly deſcribing them one after the other, giuing after- 
wards in cuery oneof them ſome aduiſements fit for a {ouc- 

raigne, and inthe end for euery particular perſon, 
Conturation is a conſpiracic and enterpriſe of one or many 
againſtthe perſon of the prince or the ſtate ; It is a dangerous 
thing hardly auoided or remedied, becauſe it is cloſe and hid- 
den, How ſhould a man defend himſclfe againft a couert ene- 
mie, ſucha one as carrieth the countenance of a moſt offici- 
ous friend? How can a man know the will and ger of 
| another: 


Conturations. 
another ? And againe, he that contemnerh his owne life, is 
maſter of the life of another, contemmit omnes ille, qui mortens 

rius : He contemneth all men that firſt contemneth death, In 
ſuch ſort that the Prince is expoſed to the mercie of a priuate 
man; whoſocuer he be. | 

AHMachiaxelſerteth downe at large, how a man ſhould frame 
and order, and conduR a conſpiracic z we, how itmay be bro- 
ken, hindered, preuented.  * 

1 Thecounſels and remedies hereupon are, firſt a priuie 
ſearch and countermine by: fairhfull :and diſcreet perſons fic 
for ſuch a purpoſe, who are the cies andeares'of the Prince 
Theſe muſt diſcouer whatſocuer is ſaid and done, eſpecially 
by the principall officers, Conſpiratours doe willingly here 
and there defamethe Prince, or lend their cares to thoſe, that 


blame and accuſe him, Their diſcourſe and conference then 


touching the Prince muſt be knowne, anda Prince muſt not 
ſticke to be bounrifull in his rewards and immunities to ſuch 
diſcouerers : But yer he muſt nor ouer-lightly giue credir to 
all reports z He muft lend hiscareto all, not his belcefe, and 
diligently examine, to the end he oppreſle not the innocent, 
and ſo purchaſe vnto himſelfe the hatred and hard ſpeech of 
the people. | 

2 Theſecondaduice is,that he indeuour by clemencie and 
mnocencie to winne the loue of all,cuen of his enemies, ſid:/ſi- 
ma cuſtodiaprincipts innocentia : Inn ceucy i the moſ faithfull 
ſafegard of the Prince, By offending no man, a man takerh 
2courſe ro be offended by none : And. it is tO ſmall purpoſe 
fora man to ſhew his power by wrongs and outrages, ſale 
vim ſuam poteſtas, aliorum contumelhs experitur : Power dothill 
make proofe of it force, by the contempt of others, 

3 Thethird is to make a good ſhew, to ſhewa good coun- 
tenance according tothe accuſtomed manner,notchanging or 
depreſſingany thing ; and to publith in all places, that heis 
well perſwaded of thoſe mcetings and afſemblies that men 
appoinc, and to make them belecue that he hath them nor 1m 
the winde, that hedeſcrieth not their plots and purpoſes. Chis 
was an experiment which Denys the tyrant made goud vie of, 
 againft an enemie of his, which coſt lim deare, | 
4 The fourth is to attend wichout aſtoniſhment and trouble 

Ff whatſocuer 
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Coniurations. 
whatſocuer may happen 'vnco him, Czar did well put inpry | 
Qiſe theſe chree latter meanes, butnotthe firſt; Ir is better 
faich he,to die once, than to liue,nay to dic alwaiesin a trance. 
and acontinual] teuerofan. accident, which is paſt remedie, 
and muſt be wholly referred varo God, . They that hauetaken 
another corrſe, and haue endeuored to preuent it by puniſh. 
ments and reucnge, haue very ſeldome found it the beſt way, 
and haue not for all that eſcaped the danger, as many Roman 
Emperors: can well witnelle, 210 


* +:) Buc the.comſpiracy beingdifcouered, the eruth found out, 


Puiiſhment of what is to be done? The confpirators-muſt rigorouſly be 
cerſpiritors, and puniſhcd: To {pare ſuch peopleis cruelly to betray the weale. 


the adnuice 
thereupon, 


Tuſtin. . Is 


Tacits 


publike. They are enemies to the liþerric, good,and peace of 
all': Juſtice requirerh ic. Bur yer wiſdome and difcrerion-is ne- 


ellarie herein ;, and a man muſt not alwaies carry himſelfe af- 


ter one and the ſame manner, Sometimes he mult execute ſud- 
denly, eſpecially it the number of rhe-conſpirators be ſmall, 
But whether the number be lirtle or great, he muſt not ſecke 
by torcures w the confederates (if orherwiſc and ſecret- 
ly he mayknow them, and to make as though herknew than 
not,is good) for a man ſeekerh'rhat which he would not fmde, 
Ir is futfictent that by the puniſhment of a {mall number,good 
ſubie&s are contained intheir dutie, and they diverredlirom 
their attempts, tharecicher arenot, or chinke not-chemelues 
bewraied, To know all by. tortures 'doth- perhaps ftithre. vg 
mens hearts againſt him. Sometimes he muſt delay the py- 
nifhment, bur yer neuer beſlow 1n procuring his fatety. But 
yer the conſpirators may be ſuch, and the treaſon diſcoucred: 
atſucharime, thata man muſt not ditlemble, and ro puniſh 
them inſtantly is to play and-loſe all. The beft way of allothers 
1s, to-preuent the conſpiracie, tofruſtrate ir, faining neverthe- 
lefſe not ro know the conſpirators, but ſo to carry himlclte, as 


if hewouldprouide for another thing, as the Carthaginians 


did to Hannon their Captaine, Optimum & [alum [ape infant 
rum remedium,ſs non intelligantar : The beſt; and «ft entimes the 
only remedie of trecheries, ts, that 4 man ſeemenot to kyuow them. 
And which is more, a Prince muſt ſometimes pardon, eſpect- 
ally if he be a great man, that hath deſerued well of the Prince 
andſtare, and to whom they are both ia ſome ſort bound 
py TT wok 
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whoſe children, parents, friends,are mighty, For what ſhonld 
he doe? How ſhould he breake this band?. If with ſafery he . 
may, let him pardon, or atleaſt leſſen the puniſhment. Cle- 
mencie in this caſeis ſometimes not only glorious to a Prince, 
ml glerio/is principe inpwune leſo z but it helpeth much tor ſafe- 
to come, diuerceth others from the like delignments, and 
worketh either ſhame in them or repentance z the example of 
Auguſt towards Cinna is very excellent, | 


VI, Treaſon, 


Reaſon is a ſecret conſpiracie or enterpriſe againſt a T 
place, ora troupe or companie: it 1s as a coniuration, a ſe- Deſcription, 
cret euill, dangerous and hardly auoided : for many times a 
traitor 1$in the middle and boſome of the company, or place 
which he ſelleth and betraieth, To this vahappy myiterie 
are willingly ſubieR, ſuch as are couerous, light ſpirits, hy- 
pocrires ; and this is commonly in- them, that they make a 
faire ſhew of truſt and fidelitie, they commend and keepe it 
carcfully in ſmall matcers, and by rhat meanes endeuoring 
to couer, they diſcouer themſelues, Ic is the marke whereby 
toknow them, 

The aduiſements are almoſt the ſame, that belong to con- zZ 
wrations : except in the puniſhments, which here muſt be Aduiſements 
ſpeedie,grieuous,and irremiſſible: for they are a kinde of Seo. ©4remeaics 
pleill borne and bred, incorrigible, pernicious to the world, 
whom to pitie it 1s crueltie, 


WII. (ommotions of the people, 


Here are many forts, according :othe dinerſitie of the L 
cauſes, perſons, manner and continuance, as we ſhail ſee 
hereafter : tation, confederacie, ſedition, tyrannie, ciuill 
Warres, But we will ſpcake heere ſimply: and in generall of 2 
thoſe thar areraiſedin a heat, as ſudden cumutts, that endvre Acu:ſementsand 
not long. The aduiſements and remedies are co procure ſome 7emedies, 
One or other to ſpeake, and ſhew himlclfe vnio them, that 1s 
of authority, vercue, and fingular reputation, clequent, ha- - 
_ Ung grauity mingled with grace, andinduſirie with ſmooth 
OY - TERS ſpecch 
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ſpecch to winne the pedple : for at the preſence of ſuch \ 
man, as at aſudden lightning, the people grow-calme ang 
uiet ; i 
k --Veluti magno in popnlo cum ſpe coorta 
. Seditio eſt, ſavity, aninis ignobile valgus, 
I, amd, faces, & ſaxa volant : faror arma miniſtrat, 
Tun pictate gravem, ac merits ſi forte virum quem 
Conſpexere, ſilent, arrefAiſg, auribrs adſtant. 
Ille regit dittis animos, & pettora mulcet, 
When as the commons in tumultuous guiſe 
with furious rage doe in ſeditionriſe, 
Then ſtones and fire, and all things flie about, 
4s furiefils the handsof that baſe rout : 
Andif by chance a man both graue and ſage, 
of good deſert, andrenerent't for his age, 
They hap to ſee, then ſilent ſtraight they ſtand, 
with liſtning eares his words to underſtand : 
He with ſweat words their anger doth aſſwage, 
rules their [tout mindes,and doth appeaſe their rage, 
Sometimes the Captaine himſelfe muſt vndercakethisbu. 
fineſſe. Burit muſt be done with an open front, a ftrong al. 
ſurance, hauing his minde free and pure from all imagination 
of death, and the worſt thar may happen vnto him : tor to 
goe amongſt them with a fearcfull and vnconftant counte- | 
natice, with flattery and humble cariage, is to wrong him- 
felfe, and to doelittle good. This {ſar did excellently put 
in practiſe vpon thoſe mutinous legions and armies that roſe 
vp againſt him, G 
—— —ſtetit aggere fulti 
C *ſpidis intrepidus valtu, merung, timers 
Nil metuens, | 
On high vpon a heape of twrfes 7 rear'd, 
Undaunted ſtood, as in his lookes appeard, 
| And feareleſſe,ſhew'd him worthy to be fear'd, 
And eAzguſtus did as much to his Aftiac legions, faith 
Tacitus, Thereare then two meanes to quiet and ap peaſea 
moued and furious people: the one is by rovgh vſage, and 
purc authority and reaſon. This 1s the better and more no- 
ble, and becommech aCapraine;, if it ſtand him vpon; but o 
Sh 3 c 
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he mult take hieed how he doeit, as hath beene ſaid, The o- 
ther more ordinarie is by flattery and faire ſpeeches, for hee 
mult noc make an open reliftance. Sauage beaſts are neuer 
tamed wich blowes : and thereforea man muſt nor be ſparing 
of good words, and fajre promiſes. In this cafe the wiſe haue 
crmitred a man to lie, as men vſe to doe with children and 
licke folke, Herein Perwlzs was excellent, who won the 
people, by the cies, the cares, and the belly, tha is to ſay, by 
ſhewes, comedies, feaſts, and hereby did what he lift, This 
meanes more baſe and ſeruile, bur yer neceſſaric, mult be pra- 
Quſed by him whom the Capraine ſenderh, as MMenenins eA- 
grippa did at Rows, For if he thinke to winne them by maine 
force, when they are without the bounds of reaſon, no way 
yeelding vnto them, as Appizes, ( eriolanus, Cato, Phocion, en- 
deuoured to doe, he 15 miſlaken, and decetueth himſclte. 


VIII, Fattion and confed:eracie, 


| camqns or confederacy 1s a complot and allociation, of Preſcription. 


one againſt another berweene the ſubies, whether it be 
berwecne the great or cheſmall, in great numbers or little, Tt 
arifech ſomerimes from the hatreds thatare betweene priuate 
men and cert:ine families, bur for the moſt part from ambirt- 
on{ che plague of itaces) euery one coucing the firlt ranke, 
That which tallech our berweene great! perſonages, is more 
pernicious, There are ſome that ſtickenor to ſay, that itis in 
ſome ſort profitable for 1 ſoucraigne,and ut doththe ſelfe ſame 
ſcruice ro a common-weale, rhar brawles of ſcruants doe in fa- 
milies, faich Cato. Bur rthar cannot be true, £xccpr- it be in 
tyrants, who feare left cheir ſubieRs ſhould agree too-well, or 
1n ſmall and hghr quarrels berweene cities, or betweene Jadies 
of the Covre co know newes. Burt not important f:itions, 
which muſt bee extinguiſhed in their fiſt birch with their 
markes,names, habilimentcs, which are many times the ſecds 


of villanous effects, witneiſe that great deflagration , and - 


thoſe bloudy murchers hapned in Conſtantinople, lor the co- 
lours of greene and blew, vnder ſtinian. The 2duilcments 
hereupon are, that if thefaQions be berwixc two grear per- 
ſonages, the Princemyft endeuouir by good words .or threar- 

Ft 3 nings 


2 
The aduiſements 
and remedie:s 
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nings to make peace and atonement betwixt them, as Alex: 
ander the Great did berwixe Epheſtion and (raters, and 47. 
chidamus berwixt two of his friends. If he cannot doe it, ler 
him appoint arbitrators, ſuch as are free from ſuſpicion and 
paſſion. The like he ſhould doe, if the fation be berwixt di. 

uzrs ſubic&s, or cities,and communi:tes, And if tt fall out thar 
It be necellary that he ſpeake himſelfe, he muſt doe ic with 
counſel], being called, to avoid the malice and hatred of thoſe 

tharare condemned. If the faftion be berweene greac multi. 

tudes, and that ir be fo ſtrong, thar ic cannot beappeaſed by 

juſtice, the prince is to employ h1s force for the veter extin- 

guiſhment thereof, But he muſt cake heed that he cary himſelfe 

indifferent, not more afte&ioned to'one than to another ; for 

therein there is great danger, and. many hauc vndone them. 

ſelues :; Andto ſay thetrurh, it 1s vaworthy the greatnclle of 

a prince, and he that is maſter of all co make himſelfe a com:- 

panion tothe one, and an enemy torthe other : Andif ſome 

mult needs be puniſhed, ler ie light ypon thoſe that are the 
principall heads, and lecchat ſuffice, 


IX, Seditions. 


I Edirion 1s a violent commotion: of a multicude againſt a 

The deſcription; I Prince or a Magiſtrate. Itariſeth and groweth either from 
oppreſſion or feare : For they:chat haue committed any great 

offence, feare puniihmem; ochers-chinke and feare they ſhall 

| be oppretled, and both of them by the apprehenſion of an 
4 euill, are ftirredco ſedition ro preuent the blow, Ir likewiſe 
fpringethfromalicentious hibercy,from want and neceſſity,in 
fuch ſort, that men fic for this buſinetle, arc ſuch as are indeb+ 
ted, male-contents, and men ill accommodaced-1m: all things, 
I;jghc perſons, and ſuch as arc blowen vp, and feare juſtice: 
Theſe kinde of people cannot continue long'tn peace ; peace 
3s warrevntothem , they cannot fleepe butin the middeſt of 
fedition, they are not in hberty bur by the meanes of confu- 
ſion, Thebetter to bring their purpoſes:co palle, they confer 
together in ſecrer, they m:ke greac complamrs, vſe doubtfull 
ſpecches, afterwards ſpeake more openly, ſcene zealous of 


their liberty, and of the puvlike good, andeaſc of the people, 
| and 
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and by theſe faire pretences they draw many vnto them, The z 
aduiſements and remedies are. Firſt, the ſelte ſame that ſerued Adviſcments ave 
for popular commorions,to cauſe ſuch ro ſhew themſclues and remeazes. 
to ſpeake vnto them, thar arc fic for ſuch a purpoſe, #s hath C 
becne ſaid. Secondly, if that profit not, he muſt arme and for- LU 
tfic himſelfe, and forall that, not proceed againſt them, but ra- 
cher giue them leaſure and time to put water in their wine, to 
the wicked to repent,to the good to reunite themſclues, Time 
isa great Phyſitian, eſpeciallyin people more ready to murine 
1nd rebell, than to fight, Ferocior plebs ad rebellandum, quan 
belandum : tentare magu quam tueri libertatem: The common 
people are more ſtont for rebellon than for battell : apter to ofſay, 
than to defend their liberty, Thirdly,he muſt in the meane time 3 
try all meanes to ſhake and difſolue them, both by hope and 
feare ; for theſe are che two waics ; Spers offer, metumintende : | 
Offer m:rcy, and intendindzement. Fourthly, endeuour to diſ- 4 
joine them, and to breake the courſe of their intelligence, 
Fikly, he muſt winne and draw vnto him vnder hand, ſome 
few amongit chem by faire promiſes and ſecretrewards, where- 
by ſome of them withdrawing themſclues from their compa* 
nie, and comming vnto him, others remaining with them to 
ſcrue him and to giue intelligence of their cariages and pur- 
poſes, they may the better be broughta ſlecpe, and their heat 
be ſomewhat allaid, Sixtly, to draw and winne the reit, b > 
yeeldiug vnto them ſome part of that which they kinds 
and that with faire promiſes and doubtfull cermes, Ir ſhall af- 
terwards be calle, wſtly to reuoke that, which they hauc vn- 
ſtly by ſedition extorted, [rrita facies que per ſeditionem ex« 
preſerixt, and to inake all whole with lenity and clemency. 
Laftly,if they returne ynto reaſon and obedience,and become | 
honeſt men,they muſt be handled gently, and a man mult be 7 
contented with the chaſtiſement and correQion of ſome few 
of the principall authors and fire-brands, without any further 
mquiry into the reſt of the confederates, that all may thinke 
themſelues in ſafery, and in grace and fauour, 


F f 4 A, Tyranny 
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FX; Tyrannie and rebellios. 


The difcription, TT Yranny, that is to ſay, a_ violent rule or domination 


.& againſt che lawes and cuſtomes, is many times the cau{c 
of great and publike commutions, from whence commeth 
rebellion, which 1s an inſurre&tion of the people againſt che 
Prince, becauſe of his ryrannie,to che end they may Frue him 
away and plucke him from his, throne. And itditfereth from 
ſedition in chis,they willnocacknowledgethe Princefor cheir 
maſter; whereas (edition proceedeth not ſo farre, being raiſed 
onely from a diſconcent of the gouernmeur, complaining and 
deliring an amendment thereot.Now this tyranny 13 practiſed 
by people ill bred, cruell, 'who-love wicked men, turbulent 
ſpirics, tale-bearers'; hace and feare men of honeſty, and ho- 
nour ; Quibus ſemper aliend virtus formidoloſa, nobilitas, npes, 
omiſſi geftique honores procrimine, ob virtmes certiſſimun ex- 
itium : & non minus ex magna fama quam mala : To whom other 
mens vertue 15 ener feareful, nobility, richzs, honours, are ac- 
counted for crinzes ; for wertues they render moſt aſſured d:ſtru. 
Eton ; and na teſſe out of good, as euill report. But they cary their 
puniſhment wich them : being hated of all, and enemies to 
all, They line in concinuall fexreand apprehenſion of terror; 
they ſuſpe& allthings ; cliey are pricked andgauled inwardly 
wp their conſciences, andart laſt dic an cuill deach, and tha ve- 


Ty ſoone 3 Foranold tyrant is ſeldome ſeene, 


The aduiſemerts and remedies in this caſe, ſhall be ſct 
downeat large hereafter in his proper place. T he counſcisare 
reduced to two, at his entrance to ſtay and hinder him, leſt he 
get the maſtry ; being enſtalled and acknowledged, to ſuffer 
and obey him. Ir is better to tolerate him, than to moue ſe- 
dition and ciui]l warre ; Pejus, deteriuſg, tyrannide, ſrue injuſto 
mperis bellum civilezCiuill warre is worſe than tyranny or vninſt 


| gonernment 3 for there is nothing gotren by rebelling or ſpur- 


ning againſt him, but ir rather incenſeth wicked princes and 
makes them more cruell : Nihiltam exaſperat fervorem vulne- 
ris, quam ferendi impatientia : N athing ſo much exaſperateth 
the heat of the wound, at impatience in ſuffering it, Modeltic 
and obedience allaicth and pacificch the fierce nature of 

| prince: 
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rince : forthe clemency of a prince, faith that great prince 
Alexaxder, doch not only conliſt in their owne natures, but al- 
ſoin the natures of cheir ſub1e&s, who many times by their 111 
cariage and bad ſpeeches, docprouoke aprince,and make him 
farre worſe: Obſequio mitigantur imperia, © contra contumacia 
inferiorum lenitatem imperitantis aimingi : contumaciam cum 
pernicte qu an obſequium cum [ecuritate malunt : $ oneraigne an- 
thoriries are mitigated by dutifull ſermice 5 and contrariwiſe the 
mildnefſe of the ſaueraigne is diminiſhed by the contumacy of ſub- 
hts:They rather lone diſobedience with deſiruttion,than dutiful- 


neſſe with ſecurity, 
X I. Cinl warres, 


\f ' 7 Hen one of theſe forenamed publikecommorions,po- 

pularioſurre&ions,faCtion, edition, rebellion,comes 
to fortifie ir ſelfe, and to continue varill ic get an ordinary 
traine and forme, icisa ciuill warre : which is no other thing, 
but a prelle and conduR of armies by the ſubieRs, either a- 
monegſt chemſclues z and this'1s a popular cominotion, or fa- 
(tion and confederacy : or againſt the prince, the flare, the 
magiſtrare; and this 18 ſedition or rebellion. Now thereis not a 
miſchiefe more miſerable, nor more ſhametull,ir 1s a ſea of in- 
felicities, And awiſe man ſaid very well, That itis not pro- 


Cur ro 
Tacit, 


Iz 
The deſcription, 


perly warre, but a malady of the ftate, a fiery ſicknetle, and: 


frenſie, Ard to fay the truth, he chat is che authour chereof, 


ſhould be put our from the number of men, and baniſhed our. 


of the borders of humane nature. There 15no kinde of wic- 
kednetle thar it is freed from, impiery and cruelty berweene 
parents themſclues, murchers with all manner of impunity : 
Occrdere palam, ignoſcere non niſi fallend> licet, non at as,non aig 

nit as quenguam pritegit, nobilitas cum plebe perit, lateg, vaga= 

tur enſis : It is lawfull to kill openly, but not to pardon but ind:cets 

wing: No age, no dignity, proteteth any man the nobility periſh- 

eth with the common people, and the ſword wandereth farre and 

wide. All kinde of diſloialty, diſcipline aboliſhed ; 1» emne fas, 

nefaſg, avidos aut vrnales, non ſacro, non prophano abſtinentes : 

Greedy 4nd m:Tcenary 1m all miſchiefe, abſtaining neither from 

ſacred nor prophane, The inferiour and baſelt forc are compa- 
x NzoOnS 
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nions with the beſt. Rheni mhi Ceſar in undis dax erat, hic fox 
cius, Facinns quos inquinat, equat : ( «ſar was both my Captaine 
and companion on the riner of Rhene, Them whom _ dre 
fileth, it maksth equall, He darech not to open his mouth, for 
he 1s of the ſame profeſſion, though he approue ir nor ; 64. 
moxts ducibus & prohibere non aufis : The leaders being guilty of 
the ſame crimes dare not forbid them, Icisa horrible confuſion ; 
HMetn ac neceſſitate buc luc mutantur : With feare and neceſſity 
they are changed hither and thither, To conclude, it is nothin 
but miſery : But there is nothing ſo miſerable as the viQory, 
For though it fall inco the hand of him that hath the right on 
his (ide, yet there followeth this inconueniencie, that it ma« 
keth him inſolent, cruell, inhumane, yea though he werebe-. 
forc of a milde and generous nature. So much doth this inte. 
ſine warre fleſha man in bloud ; yea, itis a poiſon that conſu- 
meth all humanity. Neither is 1cin the power of tho captaines 
to with-hold the reſt. 

There are two cauſes to be confidered of ciuill warres, The 
one1s ſecret, which as it is neither knownenor ſeence, ſo it can« 
not be hindred nor remedied ; 1c is deſtinic, the will of God, 
who will chaſtiſe or wholly diſpcople a ſtate. 1 ſe magna 
ruunt, letis hunc numina rebus Creſcends poſmere modnm : They 
bring great ruimes on themſelues ; God hath ſet this ſtop to their 
growing proſperity, The other is well vaderſtood by the wiſe, 
and may happily be remedied, if men will, and they to whom 
Ic appertainerhſet to their helping hand. This is the dilſolu- 
tion and general corruption of manners, whereby men of no 
worth, and that haue nothing to doc, endeuour to turne all 
toplic turuy, to put all into combuſtion, couer their wounds 
wich the hurt of the ftate, for they loue better to be ouer- 
whelmed with the publikeruine, than their owne particular, 
Aiſcere euntta, & privata wulnera reipublice malts operire: 
namitaſerer habet, ut publica ruira quiſque malit quam ſud 
proteri,& iden paſſur us minus conſpics : They confennd all thing, 
ard coner priuate wounds by the exils of the common-wealth : for 
the caſe ſo ſtands, that enery one nad rather be tredden downe in 
the publiks ruine, than in his owne, and to be leaſt ſcene when 
they (ſuffer the ſame, 

Now che aduiſcments and remedies for this miſchicfc - 
Cl 
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ciuill warre, are to endit as ſoone as may be, which is done by The counſels 
two meanes, agreement and viRory. The firſt is the better, al- and remedies; 


chough.it be not ſuch asa man deſireth, time will help the reſt, 
A man ſometimes mult ſuffer himſclfe to be deceiued, to the 
end he may enda ciull war, as it is ſaid of Antipater, bellum 
finire cupients, opus erat decipi « He that deſireth to end the war, 

had weed to be deceined, Victory 1s dangerous, becauſe itisro 

be feared that the conqueror will abuſe ir, whereby a tyranny 

may enſue. To the end a man may carry himſelfe well herein, 
he muſt quir himſelfe of all the authors of troubles. and other 

commotions, and-ſuch hike bloud-ſuckers,as well on the one 

partas the other, wherherir be by ſending themfarre off with 
ſome charge, or vnder ſome faire pretext, and ſo diuiding 
them ; or by employing chem againft the ſtranger z. and hand- 
lingchemeaner ſort with lenity and gentleneſle, 


XII, Adviſements for particular perſons touching 
the foreſaid publike diniſions. 


Hus we haue ſeene many kindes of publike troubles. and: * 

diuiſions, for which and euery oneof them, we laue gt- 
ven counſelsand remedies in reſpeR of the Prince: it remat- 
nech thac we now giue them for particular perſons, This can-. 
not be determined in a word.; there are two queſtions ; the 
one, whether it be lawtfull-for an honef man to 10yne himſelte 
toone part,. orto remaine quiet and indifferent ;. che ſecond, 
how a man muſt carry himſelfein both caſes, thar is co ſay, be- 


ing ioyned to one part,or not ioyned to either, Touching the 799 queſiiens.. 


firſt poinr,, it is propoſed for ſuch as are free, and. are not yet 
ingaged to any parc, for if they be, this firſt queſtion belongs 


notto them, bur we ſend themto the ſecond, This I ſay, be- The frþ.. 


cauſe a man may toyne himſelfeto the one: part,. nor of pur- 
poſeand by eletion;yeato that part which he approuethnor; 
but only becauſe he findeth himfelfe carried 'and' bound with 
ſtrong and' puiſſant bands, which he may not ealily breake, 
which, carrie with them. a ſufficient excuſe, being naturall 
and equivalent, Now the firit queſtion hach contrarie reaſons 
andexamples, Ir ſeemeth on the one (ide, that an honeft: 


man cannot dog better than. to keepe himſclfe Lag" for 4 
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Adaiſements for particular perſons 
knoweth not how to betake himſelfe co either part withour 
offence, becauſe all theſe diuiſions are in their owne natures 
vnlawfull, and cannot be caried, nor ſublifſt without inhumz. 
niticandiniuftice, And many good people haue abhorred it, 
as eAſinius Pollio anſwered Auguſtus, who delired him to fol. 
low him againſt Marc, Azthonic, On the other {1de,is itnot a 
thing reaſonable tor a man to 1oyne with the good, and ſuch 


as haue right on their fide? Wiſe Solon hath iudged affirma- 


tively, yea roughly chaſtiſed lym, that recireth himſelfe and 
taketh not pare. The profellor of vertue Cats, hath likewiſe 
pur it in practice,not being content to take one part, but com- 
manding it, Todetcrmine this doubr,itſeemeth that men of 
worth and renowme, who haue both publike charge and cre- 
dir,and ſuffciencie in theſtate,may and ought to rangethem- 
ſelues into that part which they ſhall 1udge the beter : for 
they muſt not abandon in a tempeſt the ſterne of that ſhip 
which in a calme ſea they are content to gouerne ; eſpecially 
being an honorablepart to prouide tor the ſaferie of the ſtate 
And ſecondly that priuate men, and ſuch as are of a lower de- 
gree in the charge of the ſtate, ſhould ſtay and retire them- 
{clues into ſome peaceable and ſecure place, during thediuili- 
on': and both ot them ſo to carry themſclues as ſhall befaid 
hereafcer, Finally, touching the choiſe of the part, ſometimes 
there 1s no difficulty, for the one is ſo vniuſt, and ſo vofortu- 
nate, thata man cannot with any reaſon ioyne himſelte there- 
unto : But at another time the difficulty is very great, and 
there are many things to bethought of beſides the 1uſticeand 
equity of rhe parts, 

Let vs come to the other point, which concerneth the ca- 
riage of all. This is derermincd in a word, by the counſel] and 
rule of moderation, following the example of «4rricu:,fo re- 
nowmed for his modeſtic and prudencein ſuch tempcſts, al- 


wayes held rofauourthe good part, yer neuet troubjn:g, nor 


incangling himſelfe wich armes, and withour the oftenceof 
thecontrary part. 
1. For they that are knowne tobe of one part, muſtnor be 


- moued ouer-much, but cary themſelues wich moderation,not 
buſying themſclues with the affaires, if they be nor wholly 


caried and preſſed vnto.it, and inthis caſe cagic _—_— mn 
uc 
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fch orderand temperature, that the tempeſt being paſſed 0- 
ger their heads, without offence they haue not any part in 
cheſe great diſorders and inſolencies that are. commicted, bur 
contrarily — and diverting them as they can, 2, They 
that are not ingaged to any part (whoſe condition is ſweeteſt 
and beſt) though it may be inwardly andin affe&ion they 
incline rather to one than another, muſt not remaine as neu- 
ters, that is,taking no care of the1tJue, and of the ſtate of either 
the oneor the ocher, liuing to themſelues,and as ſpeRators in 
a Theater,feeding vpon the miſeries of other men, Theſe kind 
of men are odious to all, and at thelaſt chey run a dangerous 
fortune, as wee reade of the Thebanes in the warre of Xerxes, 
and of [aber Gilead ; Nentralitas nec amicos parit, nec inimicos 
tollit : Nentralitie neither getteth friends, nor taketh away ene- 
mics. Neuitralitie 1s neitherfaire nor honeſt, if itbe not wich 
conſent of parts, as Ceſar, who held neuters for his friends, 
contrary-to Pompey, who held them for enemies; or thathee 
bea ſtranger, or ſuch a one, as for hisgreatnelle and dignitie 
ought not to mingle himſelfe with ſuch a rout, but rather re- 


dame them if hee can, arbitrating and moderating all. Much 


lefſe muſt men in ſuch a caſe be inconſtant, wauering mun- 


rels, Prothees, farre more odious than neuters, and offenſiue 


coall. But they muſt(conrinuing parcakers inaffeftion ifthey 
will, forchought and affeQionis wholly our owne) be com- 
mon in their actions, offenſtue to none, officious and graci- 
ous to all,complaining of the common infelicitic. Theſe kind 
of people neicher gec enemies, nor loſe their friends, They 
are fit to be mediators, and louing arbirrators, who are better 
than the common, So that of ſuch as are nor partakers, who 
grefoure, twoare cull, neuters, and inconſtanrt perſons ; two 
good, common, and mediators: bur alwayes the one more 
than theorher, as of partakers there aretwo ſorts, heady, out- 
ragious,and moderate. 
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þ priuate diuifions a man may commodioully and loyally - 


catry himſelte berweene enemies, it not with equall atte&ti- 


on,yct inſuchEmperate manner;as chat he engage not _ 
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ſelfe ſo much ts one more than to another, as that cicher part 
may chinke they haue more intereſt in him, and ſo contentin 

himſelfewirh an indifferent meaſure of their grace, report no- 
thing but indifferent things, and ſuch as af or that 
ſerue in common to both parts, ſpeaking nothing to the one 
that he may not ſay to the other in it due crime,changing only 
theaccent and theformethereot. | | 


Of Inflice the ſecond oertue. 


Crae, V, 
Of Tuſtice in generall, 


Vticeis to glue to cuery one that which appertaineth vnto 

him, to himſelfe firſt, and afterwards co others : fothatit 
comprehendeth all the duties and offices of every particular 
perſon : which are rwo-fold, the fart co himſeltc, che fecond 
co another, and they are contained in chargenerall comman- 
dement, which is the: ſummarie of #1! juſtice; Thex ſhalt loye 
thy neighbogr as thy {elts : which doth not only ſet downethe 
duty of a man toward; another in the ſecond place, but it 
ſheweth and ruleth-ic according ro the patterne of chat dutie 
and loue he oweth towards himtelfe : tor as the Hebrews ſay, 
a man muſt beginne charitie with himſelfe. 

T he beginning then of all juſtice,the fiſt and moſtancient 
commandement, is that of reaſon ouer ſenſualitie, Before 2 
man can well command others, he muſt learne to command 
himſelfe, yeelding vnco reaſon the power of commanding, 
andſubduing the 2pperite,and making it pliant to obedience» 
This is the firſt originall, inward, proper, and moſt beauti- 
full juſtice chat may be, This command of the Spirit oucr 
che brutall and ſenſuall part, from whence the paſſions doe 
ariſe, is compared to an eſquire or horſeman, who by rea- 
ſon that he keepeth his horſe and mounteth him ofcen, and 
- euer in the ſaddle,he turneth and manageth him ac his plex 

ure. 

| To ſpeake of that juſtice which is outwardly praftiſed 

and wich another, we muſt ft know that liſte is a _ 
Om nr ene = auflice 


Te 


;uſtice 3 the one narurall, vniuerſall, noble,philoſophicall;the 
other after a ſort artificiall, particular, politike, made and re- 
frained to the neceſicie of policies and ſtates; Thar hath ber- 
ter rules, is more firme,pure and beautifull, but ic is our of vſe, 
vnproficablero the world ſuch as it 15 5 Vers juris germaneg, 
juititie ſolidam & expreſſan effgiem nullam tenemus;umbris & 
imaginibus ut imur:We hold no ſound and true image of right and 
perfebt Tuſtirey we only vſe the ſhadow and imaginations thereof : 
itis not in amanner capable thercof,as hath beene ſaid, That 
is the rule of Polycletrs, inflexible, inuariable, This is more 
looſe and flexible accommodaring it ſelte to humane weake- 
nelſe, and vulgar ncceflicie. It 1s the leaden Lesbian rule, 
which yecldeth and bendeth it ſelte as thereisneed,and as the 
times, perſons, affaires, and accidents doe require, This per- 
mittech vpon a necefſk1e, and approueth many things, which 
thar wholly reic&teth and'condemnetrh. It hath many vices 
lawfull, and many good aQions vnlawtull. That reſpe&erh 
wholly and purely reaſon, honeftie; This profit, 1oyning ir as 
much as may be wich honeſty. Of char, which 1s bur an Idea 
andin contemplation we ſhall not need toſpeake, _ 

The viuall iuftice, and which is praiſed in the world, is 


4 
firſt two-fold, that 15 to ſay, __ bound, and reſtrained to 1ſtice inprafliſe 


the rearmes of the law z accor 
giftraces are to proceed : the orher 1wft and conſcionable, 
which nor enthralling it ſelfe to the words of the Law,march- 
eth more freely, according to theexegencie of the caſc, yea - 
ſomecimes againſt the words of the law. Now to ſpeake better, 
it handlech and rulech the law as need requireth, And there- 
forc ſaith a wiſe man, the lawes themſe]ues and iuſtice haue - 
need robe ordred and handled iuſtiy,thar is to ſay,with equi- | 
tie; Q42 expoſitio & em:ndatio legys eſt ,exponit [enſuns,emendat 
d:feftam : Which is an expoſition and amending of the law, ex - 
porndeth the meaning and amendeth the defe&t, This is the fine 
floure of juſtice, which is in the hand of choſe thar iudge in ſos. - 
veraignty. Againe,to ſpeake more particularly,there 1s atwo- 
fold iuftice;the one commuratiue,betwixt private men,which 
1s handled and praQtiſed by Arichmeticke proportion ; the 0- 
ther diſtribuciue, publikely adminiftred by Geometricall pro-- - 
portion, it hath two parts, reward, and puniſhment, 


Now 


ing co which Iudges and Mz= aiftinguiſhea, 
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Now this vſuall andpraQtiſed iuftice, is not truly and per: 
fealy iuſtice : humane nacure is not capable thereof no more 
than ofall gther things in their puritie. As humane tuſticeis 
mingled with ſome graine of injuſtice, fauour, rigour, too 
much, or oo little, and there is no pure and true mediocritie 
from whence haue ſprung theſe ancient prouerbs, Thar heiz 
enforced ro do wrong by retaile,thar will do 1uſtice in grofle: 
and iniuſtice in ſmall things that will do juſtice 1n great, Law. 


yers to giue courſe and paſſage to commuratiue iuſtice, doe 


couer:ly and filently ſfufter chemſelues to deceiue one ano. 
ther, and thatin a certaine meaſure, ſo that they palle not the 
moirie of the juſt price ; and the reaſon 1s, becauſe they know 
not how to doe better. And in diſtributiue 1uſtice, how ma- 
ny innocents are apprehended and condemned, how many 
guiltie quit and ſer at libertie, and that without the faulrof 
the Indges, neuer dreaming either of that too much, or too 
lictle, which 1s almoſt perperuall in che pureſt juſtice ? Ty- 
ſtice is a letand hindrancero ic ſelfe, and humane ſufficiencie 
cannot ſee and provide forall. And heere we may take notice 
among other matters, of a great defect in diſtriburue iuſtice, 
in thar it puniſheth onely and rewardeth nor, alchoughtheſe 
are the two parts and the two hands of juſtice : bur axit is 
commonly practiſed, it 1s lame, and inclinecth wliolly vnto 
puniſhment, The greateſt fauour that a man recemeth from 
it, 1s indemnitie, which isa play too ſhort for ſuch as deſerue 
better than che common ſort, But yer this 1s not all ; for ifa 
man be. falſely accuſed, and vpon that accuſarion committed, 
hee is ſure to endure puniſhment ſufficient : at thelaſt his in- 
nocencie being knowne, he eſcapeth perhaps his vttermoſt 
puniſhment, but without amends of that wrongftull affliction 
hee hath endured, cuen ſuch perhaps as ſhall neuer lcaue 
him. Andthe accuſer in the meane time, be the colour and 
ground of his accuſationneuer ſo light (which is caſic to doc) 
eſcapeth withour puniſhment ; ſo ſparingis iuſtice in rewards 
ing, as that it conlifteth wholly in chaſtiſement, whereof 
that common ſpeech ariſeth, Thatto doe iuſtice, and to be 
ſubie&vnto iuſtice, is alwayes to be vnderſtood of puniſh- 
ment, And it is an-cafie matter for any man that wall, to 


bring another man into danger and puniſhment, cuen rt 
ſuch 


ſuch an eſtate, as that he ſhall never know which way to get 
forch, but with lolle. 

Ot iuſtice and duty there are three principall. parts : for 
man 1s indebted to three, to God, to himſelfe, to his neigh- 
bour : to one aboue himſelfe, to himſelfe, and to others be- 
fide himſelfe ; of his duty rowards God, which is pietie and 
religion, hath ſufficiencly beene ſpoken before, Ic remaineth 
that wee now ſpeake of his dutie towards himfelfe and his 
neighbour, 


Crnare. VI, 
Of the inſtice and autie of man towards himſelfe, 


His is ſufficiently contained in this whole worke ; inthe 

firft booke which teachech a man to know himſelfe, and 
all humane condition inthe ſecond, which teacherh a man 
to be wiſe, and to that end giveth aduiſements and rules; and 
inthe reftof this booke, eſpecially in rhe vercues of fortitude 
and temperance, Neuertheletle I will heere ſummarily ſer 
downe ſome aduiſement, more expreſſe and formal. 

The firſt and fundamentall aduice is, to reſolue not to live 
arcleſl;, after an vncertaine faſhion, and by chance and ad- 
uencure, as almoſt all are accuſtomed to doe, who ſeeme to 
mocke and deceiue themſclues, and not to liuc in good ear- 
neft, nor leading the he ſcriouſly and artentiuely, bur 11- 
ung from day to day, as it falleth our, They taſte not, rhey 
polſetTe not, they enioy not their life : but chey vſe it to make 
vleof other things, Their deſignments and occupations doe 
many times trouble, and hurt their life more than doe it ſer- 
uice, Theſe kinde of people doe all chings in good earneſt,ex- 
cepr it betoJiue, All cheir ations, and the letſerparts of their 
lifeare ſerious, but the whole bodie thereof patlech away as if 
they thought nor thereof : it is a bare ſuppolition, that isnot 
worch the chinking of. That which is but an accident 1s prin- 
cipall vnto them, and the principall as an acceſſarie. They 
afect and incline themſclues to all things, ſome to get know- 
ledge, honours, dignities, riches : others to take their. plea- 
ſures, to hunt, to ſport themſclues, to pale away the time ; 

3g others 
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others to ſpeculations, imaginations, inuentions : others to 
manageand order affaires: ochers to other things ; burtoliue 
is the leaſt they-chinke of, They liue as it were inſenſibly, be- 
ing wholly addied and faſtning their thoughts vpon other 
things. Life is vato them but as a tearme, and a procraſtinati. 
on ordelay to employ it about other things. Now all this is ve. 
ry vniult, it is an infelicity and treaſon againſt a mans ſelfe : it 
istora man to loſe his life, and to goe againſt chat which cue- 
ry man ſhould doe, that is, liue ſeriouſly, attentiuely, and 
cheerefully, bene wivere & latari : ſibi ſemper wvalere & vivere 
dvttum: Tolinewell and cheerefully : ener to doe good to hin 
ſelfe aud to linc learned, tothe end he may liue well, and well 
dic: it isthe fault of euery man, A man muſt leade and order 
his life, asf it were a bulinelle of great weight and conſe- 
quenee, and as a bargaine made whereof he muſt giue an ac- 
count exactly by parts and parcels, Ic is our greacelt bulinelle, 
in reſpe& whereof all the reſt are but roies, things accelſary 
ard ſuperficiall, There are ſome that deliberate and purpoſe 
to doe it, butit is when they muſt liue no longer, whercinthey 
reſemble thoſe chat pur off their buying and ſciling till the 
matker be paſt, and when they ſee their tolly, they complaine 
ſaying, Shall I ncuer haue leiſurero make my retrair, to liue 
See lib. 1-cap. ynto my ſelfe ? quam (erum eff incipere vivere cram deſinendum 
36. eſt ? quam ſtulta mortalitatts oblivio ? dum differtur, vita tranſ- 
curr:t, How late 15 it to beginneto line, when a man muff ceaſe to 
line ? how fooliſh 25 it to forget our mortality? whilſt it ts defer- 
red, Tife paſſethaway, And thisisthe reaſon why the wiſe crie 
out vnto vs, well to vie thetime, tempor; parce ; That we have 
not need of any thing ſo much as rime, ſaith Zezox. Forlite 
is ſhort, and Artis long ;z not the Art to heale, bur rather to 
live, which is wiſdome. To this firſt and principall aduice, 
theſe following doe ſerue : | 
To learne to dwell, to content, to delight himſelfe alone, 
yea to quit himſelfe of the world if need bee, the greateſt 
thing 1s for a man to know how to be himſelfe, vertue is 
content with 1t ſelfe, let vs winne ſo much of our {elues,as to 
be able in good earneſt and willingly, to live alone, and to liue 
at our caſe, Let vs learne to quitour ſelues of all thoſe bands 
thatfaſten and binde vsto another, and that our contentment 


4 depend 
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depend of our ſelues, neither ſeeking nor diſdaining orrefu- 
ſing company, but cheerefully tro gocon, with or without 
company, as cicher our owne, oranothers need doe require : 
buc yer not ſo to ſhur-vp our ſelues, and to ſettle and eſtabliſh 
our pleaſure, as ſome that are haltfe loſt being alone. A man 
- "muſt have within himſelte wherewith to entertaine and con- 
cent himſelfe, & in /inu ſuo gaudere, And to reiozee within him- 
ſelfe. He chat hath won this point pleaſerh himſelfe in all places. 
and in all things, He muſt carry a countenance conformable to 
the company and the affaires that are in hand and preſent 
themſelues, and accommodate himfelfe vnto another, beſad if 


need be, bur invardly co keep hifi ongeng the ſame: 
this is the meditation, and con(ideration, which 1s the nouriſh- 
Mmenc and life of the ſpirit, cu us vivere eſt copitare; Whoſe bife is 
cogitation. Now for the benefic of nature, thereis not any bu- 
fineſſe which we doe more often, continue longer,that 1s more 
alic, more naturall and more our owne, than to meditate and 
toentercaine our thoughts, But this medication 1s notin all af- 
terone manner, bur very diuers, according to thediuerlitie of 
ſpirits, In ſome 1t 15 weake, in others ſtrong z 1n ſome it is lan- 
guſhing idlencſe, a vacancy and want of other bulineſle, 
But the greater ſpirits make ic their principall vacation and 
mot ſerious ſtudie , whereby they are neuer more bulicd, 
nor lelſe alone, (as 1t 1s ſaid of Scipio.) than when they are 
dane, and quitting themſelues of affaires, in imitation ofGod 
bimſelfe, who liueth and feedech himfelfe with his ercrnall 
thoughts and meditations. Ic is the buſineſle of the gods 
(faith «Lreſtorle ) from whence doth ſpring both cheir, and 
our ble{Tednelle, 

Now this ſolitary imployment, and this cheerefull enter- 
tanment of a mans ſelfe, muſt not be in vanity, much leſle in 
any thing thatis vitious z but in ſtudy and profound know- 
ledge, and afterwards in the diligent culture of himſelfe, This 
1s the price agreed, the principall, firſt and plaineſt trauel] of 
eucry man, Hee muſt alwaies watch, taſte, ſound himſclte, 
neuer abandon, but be alwaies neere, and keepe himſelfe to 
 himſelfe ; and finding that many things goe not well, whether 

dy reaſon of vice and defeft of nature, or the contagion of 
atother,or other caſuall accident thar troublech him, 5 muſt 
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quicrly and {wetrly corre them, and prouide for them. He 
muſt reaſons wich himſelfe, corre and recall himſelfe coura- 
giouſly, and notfſuffer himſelfeto be carried away either with 
diſdaineor careleſneile, | 

He mult likewiſe in auoiding allidlenetſe, which doth bur 


ruſt and marre both the ſoule and bodic, keepe himſelfe al. 


waies in breath, in office and exerciſe, bur yet nor oucr-benr, 
violent and painfull, butabouecall, honeft, vertuous and (erj- 
ous. And that he may che better doe ir, he muſt quit him- 
ſelie of other bulinelle, and propole vnto himſelfe ſuch de. 
{lignements as may delighthim, conferring with honeſtmen, 
and good bookes, diſpenſing his time well, and well orde- 
ring his houres, and not liue tumultuouſly and by chance: 
and hazard. 

Againe,he muſt well husband, and make profit of all thingy 
that are preſented varo him,done, ſaid, and make them an jn- 
ſtruQtion varo him, applie chem vnco himſelte, withour any 
ſhew or ſemblance thereof. 

And to particulariſe a little more, we know that the dutie 
of man towards himſelte confiſtech in three points, according 
to his chreeparts, to ruleand gougrne 1s ſpirit, his bodie, 
his goods, Touching his ſpirit (the firſt and principall,where- 
unto eſpecially doe belong theſe generall aduiſements which. 
we areto deliver) we know that all theimotjoys theredf'ite 
reduced to two, tothinke, and ro delire,the ynderftandingand 
the will ; whereunto doe anſwer ſcience and vertue, therwo 
ornaments of rhe ſpirit, Touching the former, which 1s the 
vnderſtanding, hemuſt preſerue it from two things, in ſome 
ſort contrary and extreme, that 1s, ſortiſhnelle and folly, that 
isto ſay, from vanities and childiſh follies,” on the one (ide; 
this is to baſtardiſe and coloſe it ; it was not madeto play the 
nouice or baboune, oz ad jocum & luſum genitizs, ſed ad ſeve- 
ritatem potius 5 Not borne to ſport and play, but rather for gram- 
tie zand from phantaſticall, abſurd, 'and-exrrauagant opint- 
ons, on theother {ide this is to pollute and debaſcit.'It mult 
be fedand entertained with thin gs profitable and ſerious, and 
furniſhed and indued with ſound, ſweet, and naturall opint-. 
ons: and ſo much caremuſt not be taken to elcuare and mount 
27, to extend it beyond the reach, as-to rule, and orderit. wy 
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order and continencie is the effe& of wiſdome, and which gi- 
ueth priceto the ſoule, and aboue all to be free from preſump- 
tion and obſtinacy in opinion z vices very familiar withthoſe 
thac haue any extraordinary force and vigor of ſpirit ; and ra- 
ther to continuein doubt and ſuſpence, eſpecially in things 
that are doubtfull, and capable of oppolitions and reaſons on 
both parts, nor eaſily digeſted and determined, Ir is an ex- 
ccllentthing,and the ſecureſt way, well ro know how todoubr, 
and toi be 1gnorant, and the moſt noble Philoſophers | haue 
nor beene aſhamed to make profeſſion thereof, yea it 1s the 
principall truit and effect of ſcience. 

Touching the will, it muſt in all things be gouerned and 
ſubmir it ſelte to the rule of reaſon, which 1s the office ot ver- 
rue, and not vnto fleeting inconſtant opinion, which is com- 
monly talſe, and much letſe vato paſſion. Theſe are the three 
that moue and gouerne our ſoules. Bur yet this 1s the diffe- 
rence, that a wiſe man ruleth and rangeth himlelfe according 
tonature and reaſon, regardeth his duty, holdeth for apocry- 
phall, and ſuſpe&s whatſoeuer dependeth vpon opinion, or 
_ paſſion: and therefore he liueth in peace, paſlech away his life 

cheeretully and plealingly, is nor ſubie& to repentance, re- 
cantations, changes ; bMMſc whatſocuer falleth out, he could 
neither doe,nor chooſe better, and therefore he is never kind- 
led nor ſtirred; for reaſon is alwaies peaceable, The foole 
that ſuffereth himſelfeco be led by theſe two, doth nothing 
but wander and warre with himſelte, and neuer refteth. Hes 
alwatesreaduiſing, changing, mending, repenting, and is nc- 
uer contented ;z which to ſay the truth, belongeth to a wiſe 
min, who hath reaſon and vertue to make himlelfe ſuch a 
one, Nulla placidtior quies niſi quam ratio compoſuit, No reſt more 
pleaſing,than that which reaſon hath ſetled, An honeſt man muſt 
gouerne and reſpe& himſelfe, and feare his reaſon and his 
conſcience, which is his boyz genirs, his good ſpirit, in ſuch 
. fort that he cannot without ſhame ſtumble in their preſence: 
rarum eſt, ut ſatis ſe quiſque vereatung It is a rare thing, that 
any man ſhould ſufficiently be afraid of himſelfe, | 

Astouchirig the body, we owe thereunto afliſtance, and 
condu& or direQtion, It is folly to goe about to ſeparate and 
funder theſe two principall parts the one fromthe orher ; bur 
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contrarily it is fic and necelfary they be vnited and joyned to- 
gether, Nature hach giuen vs a body as a neceffary inſtrument 
tolife ; and it is ficchacthe ſpirit as the principall ſhould take 
 vpon it the guardianſhip and proretion of the body, So farre 
ſhould it be from ſeruing the body, which is the molt baſe, 
yniuſt, thamefull, and burchenſome ſeruicude thar is, that it 
ſhould affift, counſel] ir, and be as a husband vnto it. Sothar 
it oweth rhereun:o care, not feruice : Ic muſt handle it as 2 
Lord, nor as a Tyrant ; nouriſt. ir, not pamper it ; gluing itto 
yaderſtand, thac it liueth not for ir, bur that it cannor liue here 
below without 1t, This 1s an inſtruction co the worke-man,to 
know how to vie, and make vie of his inſtruments, Andiris 
likewiſe noſmall aduantageto a man, to know how to vle his 
body,and ro make it a fic inſtrument tor the exerciſe of vertue, 
Finally, the body 1s preſerued in good eſtate by moderate nou. 
riſhmentand orderly exerciſe. Howthe ſpirir muſt haueapart 
and beare it company incthole pleaſures that belong vnto it, 
hath beene ſaid before, and ſhall hereafcer be ſer downein the 
vertueof teinperance. | 
Touching goods and the duty of euery man in this caſe, 
there are many and diuers offices ; for to gather riches, to 
 keepe them, to husband them, co Wþloy chem, to yeeld vnto 
them. all thatis fic,are different ſciences, One is wiſe in the one 
of them, that in che other vnderitanderh noching, neither is it 
fir he ſhould. The acquli:10n of riches hach moreparcsthan 
chiereſt. The employment is more glorious and ambitious, 
The preſcruation and cuſtody, which 1s proper cothe woman, 
is the arbour to-couer them, s 
Theſe are rwo extremities alike vicious, to loue and affet 
riches ; to hate and reie them, By riches I. vnderftandrhat 
which is morethar- enough, and morethan is needfull, A wile 
man will doe neither ot both, according to that wiſh and 


_ of Salomon ; Giue me neither riches nor pouectty : but 
e will hold themin their place, efteeming them as they are, 
athing of ir ſelfe indiffggent, matter of good and euill, and to 
many good things commodious. 

The euils and miſeries thar follow the pag and ha- 
ting ofthem, haue beene ſpoken of before, Now in fue words 


welſetdowne arule touching a mediocrity therein, 1, To i 
- Ire 
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Grethem, but not to loue them. Sapiens non amat divitias, ſed 
wav: A wiſe man doth not loue riches, but would willingly hae 
them, As alitcle man and weake of body, would willingly be 
higher and ſtronger, bur this his deſire is withoutcare orpaine 
vnto himſelfe, ſeeking that withour pafſion, which nature de- 
firech, and fortune knoweth nor how to take from him, 2, And 
much lefſe to ſeeke them at thecoſt and Jdammage ofanother,or 
by Art, and bad and baſe meanes, to the end no man ſhould 
complaine or enute his gaines, 3, When they come vpon 
him, entring at an honeſt gate, nor to reed them, but cheerce- 
fully ro accept them, and to receive them into his houſe, not 
his heart z into his poſleſſion,nor his loue, as being vaworthy 
thereof, 4, When he poſletſeth them, ro employ them ho- 
neſtly and diſcreetly, tothe good of other men zthat their de- 
parture may, at rhe leaſt, be as honeſt as their entrance, 5, If 
they happen to depart without leane, be loſt or ſtollen from 
him,that he be'not ſorrowtul, but that he ſuffer them co depart 
with chem{elues, without any thing of his, Sidivitie effluxe- 
rint, xo auferent niſi ſemetipſas : If riches paſſe away, let them 
carrynothin with them byt themsſelues, To conclude, hedeſer- 
ve. not to be accepted of God, and is vnworchy his loue, ard 
the profeſſion of vertue, that makes account of the riches of 
this world, 

Ante hoſpes contemnere opes,@& te quoque dignum finge Deo: 
Be bold to ſet at nought baſe traſh and pelfe, 
And worthie of a God frame thou thy ſelfe, 


Of" the iuſtice and dutie of man 


towards man. 


Arn Adnertiſement, 


— duty is great, and hath many parts, we will reduce 
chem to two great ones : In the firſt we will place the ge- 
nerall, ſimple, __ common duties required in all, and cuery 
one,towards al and euery one,whether in heart, word,or deed; 
which are amicy, faith; vericy, and free admonition, good 
deeds, humanity, liberality,acknowledgement or thankfulnes. 
In the ſecond ſhall be the ſpeciall duties required for ſome ſpe- 
| Gg4 ciall 


o 
The deſcription. 


'9 
How neceſſary 


_ Ciall andexpreſſercaſon and obligation berweene certaine per: 


ſons, as berweene a man and his wife, parents and children, 
maſters and ſeruants, princes and ſubieQs, magiſtrates, the 


great and powerfull, and the lelle, 


The faſt part, which is of rhe generall and com: 
mon duties of all towards all, 


and firſt 
Cray, VII. 
Of loue or fri:ndſhip. 


XN Mirie is a ſacred flame, kindled in our breafts firſt by na- 
cure, and hath expreſled ir firſt heat berweene the hu. 
band and the wife, parents and children, brothers and ſiſters; 
and afrerwards growing cold hath recouered heat by Art, 
and che inuention of alliances, companies, fraternities, colle- 
ges, and communities, Bur foraſmuch as in all chis being di- 
uided into many parts, it was weakned, and mingled with 
other proficable and pleaſant con{iderations, to the end it 
might reftrengthen it ſelfe and grow more feruenr, it hathre- 
colleed ir ſelfe, and vnited it owne forces into -a narwwher 
roome, betwixt two true friends. And this is perfect 2mitie, 
which 1s ſo much more feruent and ſpirituall than other, by 
how much the heart 1s hotter than the liver, and the bloud 
than the veines. | 
Amity is the ſoule and life of the world, more neccſlary 
( fay the wiſe)than fire and water : Amicitia, neceſſirudo,amici 
neceſſary : F riendſhip, familiarity, are neceſſary friends, It 1sthe 
ſumme, the ſtaffe, the ſalt of our life ; for without it all is dark- 
nelle, and there is no 1oy, noftay, no tafteof life ; Amicitia}v- 
ſtitia conſors, nature vinculum,civitatis prefidinm; ſeneltnt ſo- 
latiuns,vite humane ports : ea omnia conftant ,Aiſtordiacadunt p 
Friendſhip is the companion of Inftice, the bond of natwre,the de- 
fence of a citie, the comfort of old age, and the quiet harbour of 
mans life : By it allthings conſiſt, and diſcord decaies, And we 
mult not thinke that friendſhip is profitable and delightfull to 
| | | Pryuate 
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Drivate men onely, for itis more commodiousto the weale- tothe weate- 
publike : it is therrue nurſing mother of humane ſociety,the Pe. 


reſcruer of ſtates and policies, | Neither is it ſuſpeCed, nor: 


diſpleaſech any but ryranrs and monſters, not becauſe they 
honor nor it in their hearts, bur becauſe they cannor be of that 
number, for only friendſhip ſufficeth co preſerue the world, 


And if it were euery where in force, there would beno need of _ 


law, which hatch not beene ordained but asahelpe, and as a 
ſecond remedie for want of triend{hip, to the end it might er 
force and conftraine by the authority thereof that which for 
loue and friend(hip ſhould be freely and voluntary ; but how 
ſocuer, thelaw taketh place farre below friendſhip, For friend- 
ſhip rulech the heart, the congue, the hand, the will, andthe 
effetts,thelaw cannot prouide for thar whichis without, This 
isthe reaſon-why Ar:ffotle ſaid, that good law-makers haue 
euer had more careof friendſhip,than of Tuſtice: And becauſe 
thelaw and 1uſtice doe many times loſe their credir, the third 
remedy and leaft of all hath beene in armes and force, altoge- 


ther.contrary.co the former, which is friendſhip. Thus we ſee: 


by degrees the three meaties of publike-gouernmene. Bur lone 
orfriend(hip1is worth more than the reſt,tor ſecond and ſub(i- 
dary helps are no way comparable to the firſt and principal], 
The diuerlicy and dittin&tion of friendſhip is grear ; That 
ofthe ancients into foure kindes,Naturall;Sociable;Hoſpitall, 
Venereous,'1s not fufhcient, We may note threez Thefirft is 
drawen from the caufes which" mgender ir, which are fonre ; 
nature, vertue,profic, pleaſure, which ſometimes goe together 
mcroope ; ſometimes cwo,or three,and very ofteti one alone; 


Bur vercue is che morenoble: and the ftrobger, for chatis {pi- 


ritzall, and unche heart as triendſhipis : Namureiinthe blond; 
profic in the purſe, pleaſure mn ſome part, or ſenſe of the body, 
So likewiſe vercue 15 more liberal], more free, and pure, and 
wichout it the other cauſes are poore, and idle, and fraile; He 
thatloueth for vertue,ts neuer weary-with Jouing,and'iffriend- 
ſhip-be broken, complaineth-not': He char loueth for profir, 
If it faile, complaineth, and it turneth to bis orion, that 
Oe Re hath done all he can, he hath loſtall : He chat loneth 
r pleaſure, if his pleaſure ceaſe, his loue ceaſeth with it, and 
without complainceftrangeth himſelfe, TT | . 
| "1 | The 
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The ſecond diſtinRion which is in regard of the perſons, 
is in three kindes 3 che one is in a ſtraight line, berweene ſu. 
pcriours and inferiours 3 and ir is either naturall , as be. 
tweene parents and children, vncles and nephues ; or law- 
full,as berwecne the Prince and the ſubicRs, the Lord and his 
vallals, the maſter and his ſeruancs, the doQor and the dif. 
ciple, the prelat or goucrnour and the people, Now this 
kinde to ſpeake properly , is not friendſhip, both becauſe 
of the great diſparity that is berwixt them, which hindreth 
that inwardneſle and familiarity and entire communicartion, 
which is the principall fruit and effeR of friend(hip, as like- 
wife becauſe of the obligation that 1s therein , which is the 
cauſe why there is lefle liberty and letle choice and affeRi. 
on therein, And this 1s the reaſon why men glue 1t other 
names than of friendſhip : for in inferiours, there is requi- 
red of them honour, reſpe, obedience z in {uperiours, care 
and vigilancie, ouer their inferiours, The ſecond kinde of 
friendſhip in regard of the perſons, 1s in a collaterall line be- 
tweene equals, or ſuch as are ncere equals. And this 1s like. 
wiſe two-fold, for either it is naturall, as betweene brothers, 
liſters, coſens, and this comes neererto friendſhip than the 
former , becauſe there is lefle diſparity. But yer there is a 
bond of nature, which as on the one {1de it knitteth and faſt 
neth, ſo on the other it looſeth «for by reaſon of goods, 
and dwuiſions, and affaires, it is not poſſible buc brothers and 
kinsfolke muſt ſomerimes differ : Beſides rhatmany times the 
correſpondencie and relation of humours and wils, which is 
the ellence of friend(hip, is not found amengſtthem ; Heis 
my brother or my kinſ{man, but yet he1s a wicked man, a 
foole: Orit 1s free and voluntary, as berweene companions 
and friends, who touch not in bloud, and hold of nothung 
but only of friendſhip and loue: and this is properly and truly 
friendſhip, | 

3 The third kinde of friendſhip in regard of the perſons, 

15 mixt,and as it were compounded of the other two, whereby 
it is, or it ſhould be more ſtrong,thisis matrimoniall of maried 
couples, which holdeth of loue or friendſhip in a ſtraightline, 
becauſe of the ſuperiority of the husband, and heintrigricy 
efthe wife ; and of qpllatcrall friendſhip, being both of chem 
| companions 


companions ioyned together by equall bands. And therefore 
the wife was not taken out ofthe head, nor foor, butthe ide 
of man, Againe, ſuchas are marz:ed, in all things and by curnes 
exerciſe and ſhew both theſe friendthips.3 that which is in a 
ſtraight lirie 1n publike, for a wiſe woman honoureth andre- 
ſpectech her husband 3 that which 1s collarerall in priuace, by 
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riuate familiaritie. This matrimonial friendſhip is likewiſe 


after another faſhion double and compounded ; tor it is ſpirt- 
tuall and corporall, whiclris notin ocher friendſhips, ſaue only 
in that which is reprouecd by all good lawes, and by nature 
iſelfe, Macrimoniall friendfhip then, is great,ſftrong,and puif- 
ſant, There are neucrthelcfle two or three things that ſtay 
and hinder 1c, chat ic cannot attaine tothe perfection of friend- 
ſp ; The one, chat there-1sno part-of mariage free 'bur-the 
entrance, forthe progreſle and concinvancethercot is altoge- 
ther conitrained,enforced,] meane in Chriſtian mariages ; tor 
euery where elſe it 1s leiſe enforced, by reaſon of thoſe di- 
uorcements Which are-permitred : Theother is the weaknetle 
and inſufficiencie of the wife, which can no way correſpond 
to chat perfe&t conference and communication of thoughts 
and iudgements : her ſouleis nor ftrong and conftane enough 
to endure the ſtrairneile of a knot fo tait, ſo ſtrong, fo du- 


rable : 1t 1s as ifa man ſhould ſowa ftrong and courtc peece of. 


oth to a.ſoft and delicate, Fhis fllech not the place, but 
vaniſherh, and is eafily torne from theether. Againe, this in- 
conuenience followeth che friend{hip of maried. couples, that 
itis mingled with ſo many other ſtrauge matters,children, pa« 
rents of theone (ide and the ocher, and ſo many other diſtatfe 
bulinetTes that doe many times trouble and interrupta lively 
—— THT TOs 

"The third diſtinQion of friendſhip reſpetech the force 
and intention, or the weaknefleanddiminurion of triend(hip. 
According to this reaſon , there isa two-fold friendſhip, the 
common and.imperte&, which we may call good will, tamili- 
aicitie,priuate acquaintance : and it hath infinite degrees, one 


- 
3. Of degrees.-. 


moreſtri, intimate and {trong than another: and the perfe&, 
which is :1nuiſible, and is a Phenix in che world, yea hardly. 


conceiued by imagination, 
We ſhall know them both by confronting themtogether; 
and 


8 
7 


The differences : 


of friendſhi 
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perfect. 
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and by knowing their differences, The common may be a+. 
rained ina ſhort time. Of the perfe& ir is ſaid, that wee myſt 
take long time to deliberate, and they muſt cat much (altrg- 
gecher before it be perfefted.. 3 1:509 vearlt bon ; 
2. The common is attained, built, and ordered by divers 

rofitable and delightfull accaltons and occurrents;and ther- 
Dee a wiſe man hath ſet downetwo meanes to attainevnto it, 
to ſpcake things pleaſant; and to.doethings profitable; the 
Pertect is acquired by ah onely trueand liuely verue'recipro- 
cally knowne. 'y; LOTTO 3: fl 

' 3 The common may be with and berweene-dwers, the 
perfe& is wich oneonely, who 1s another ſelfe, and berweene 
ewoonely, who are burone. It would intangle and hinder it 
ſelte amongſt many, tort rwo ar onetime thould delireto be 
ſuccoured, if they ſhould requeſtot me contrary offices, if the 
one ſhould commit to my ſecreciea thing thar is expedient 
for another to know, what courſe, what order may be kept 
herein ? Doubtleile, divifionis an cnemic to perfeRtion,and 


vnion her coultn-germane, 19 
4 The common 1s capable of more and lcile, of EXCePti- 


ons, reſtraints, and modifications, it is kindled and cooled, 
ſubie& to accefſion and receſſion, likea feuer, accordingto 
the preſence or abſence, merirs, good deeds;and fo forth. The 
perte& not ſo,alwaiesthe fame, marching with an equall paſe, 
firme, haughtie,and conſtant. | 

5 Thecommonreceiueth,and hath need of many rules and 
cautions giuen by the wiſe, whereof one is,to loue without re- 
{pc of piety, verity, vertue, Amir u/9, ad aras, Another, ſo 
to louceas that a man may hates ſo.to hate, as that he may like- 
wiſe loue, that 1s, to hold alwayes the bridle in his hand, and 
not to abandon himſelte ſo protuſely, that hee may haue cauſe 
to repent, if the knot of friendſhip happen to vatie. 

Againe, to aid and ſuccour at a need without intreatic: for 

afriend.is baſhfull, and it cofts him deare, to requeſt that that 
he chinkes to be his due. Againe, not to be imporranc to his 


friends, as they that are alwayes complaining, after the man- 


_ner of women.) Now all theſe leifons are very wholeſomein 
ordinarie friendſhips, but haue no plece in this ſoucrargne 
and perfeR, 


We 


Of loxe or. frienaſhip. | A61 
Welhall knowthis better by the portrait and deſcription of 


9 
perfeft friendſhip, which is a very frec, plaine, and vniuerſall 7be deſcription 
confuſion ofrwo ſoules, Sec heerethree words. 1, A contu- of per felt ſriend- 
ſion, no only a contunRion,and:ioyning togerhergas of ſolid: ? *" 


things, which howſocuer they be faftned, mingled, and knic 
cogerher, may be eparated and knowneapart. For the ſoules 
of men in this perte& amitie are in ſuch ſorr plunged and 
drowned che one within the other, that they can no more be 
diuided,neirher would they,than things liquid tharare ming- 
Jed together, 2. Very free,and built ypon the pure choiſe and 
libertie of che will, withour any other obligation, occaſion, or 
ſtrange cauſe, T hereis nothing more free and voluntary than 
affetion, 3. Vniuerſall, without any exception of all chings, 
Foods, honours, 1dgements, thoughts, wills, life, From this 
yniuerſall and full confuſion it proceedeth, rhat the one can- 
not lend or give co the other, and there is no ſpeech betwixt 
them of Ack rurnes,obligations,acknowledgements,thank- 
fulnelſe, and other the like duties, which are thenourjſhers of 
common friendſhips, but yet teſtimonies of diviſion and dif 
ference, as I know not how to'thanke my ſelfe for the ſeruice 
I doe vnto my ſelte,neicher doth rhat loue which I beare vnrto 
my ſelfe increaſe by thoſe ſuccours and helpes I giue vato my 
ſelfe, And in mariage it (clfe, to giue ſome reſemblance of this 
divine knot,though it come farre ſhort thereot::donations are 
forbid berweene the husband and the wife : and if there were 
lace for the one to gtue vato the other, hee is the giver that- 
—_ cauſe to his Friend co expreſſeand imploy Ed b: 
he receiucth the good curne, that by giuing bindes his com- 
panion: for the one and the other ſecking abouciall things 
exten with a greedy deſire to doe'good to one another; he that 
giverh the occaſion and yeeldeth the matter, is he that is libe-- 
rall, giving that contentment to his friend,to cffe&t chat which 
he moſt delireth. | | 
Of this perfeRt friendſhip 'and communion,” antiquitie- 


yeeldeth ſome examples. Bloſiucs taken for a great friend of Examples, . 


Tiberins Gracchus then condemned to die, and being asked 
what hee would doe for his ſake, and hee anſwering that hee 
would refuſe nothing, it was demanded what he would doe if 
Gracchus ſhould intreat him to fire the Temples ? To whom 
- 7 | he- 
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he anſwered, that Gracchus would neuer intreat ſuch a matter 
at his hands, but if he ſhould he would obey him.A very bold 
and dangerous anſwer. Hemight boldly haue faid,that Grac. 
£145 would neuer haue required ſuch a matter, and that ſhould 
haue beene his anſwer,for according to this our deſcription a 
perfect friend doth nor only fully know the will of his trieng, 
which might haue ſufficed for an anſwer, bur hee holdeth in 
his ſleeue,and wholly poſletleth it. And in that he added,that 
it Gracchus would haue required at, he would haue done it, it 
is asif he had ſaid nothing, it neither alcereth nor hurcech his 
firftanſwer concerning that aſſurance that he had of the will 
of Gracchw, This of wills and iudgements. 3. Touching 
goods, There were three friends (this word three is ſome 
unpeachment to our rule, and may make vs thinke thit his 
was no perfe& amity) two rich, and.one poore charged with 
an old mother, and a daughter co marry z this mandying 
made his will, wherein he bequeathed ro one of his friends 
his mother to be fed and maintained by him, to the other his 
daughter, to be married by him, enioyning him withall to 
beſtow vpon her the beſt dowry that his abilicy would afford, 
and if it ſhould happen that the one of them ſhould dic, hee 
ſhould ſubſtirute the other. The people made themſclues 
merry with this Will or Teſtament, the legataries accepted 
of it with great contentment, and each of them receiued vnto 
them theirlegacy z bur hee that had caken the mother, depar- 
ting this lifewichin fiue dayes after, the other ſuruiving and 
remaining the ſole vauerſall inheritour, did carefully inter- 
taine the mother, and within a few dayes after he married in 
one day his owne and onely, daughter, and her that was be- 
queathed ynto him,diuiding betwixt them by <quall portions 
all his goods, The wile, according to this deſcription, hauc 
mdged thart the firſt dying, expretſed greareft loue, and was 


\ _ the moreliberall, making his friends his heires, and giung 


them that contentment, as to employ them for the ſupply 
of, his wants. 4. Touching life, that hiſtory is ſufficiently 
knowne of thoſe two friends, whereof the one being con- 
demned by the tyrant to dieat a certaine day and houre, hee 
requeſtcd, that giuing baile, hee might in che meane time 
goe and diſpoſe of his domeſticall affaires, which the tyrant 
2 OS agreeing 
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agrecing vnto Vpon this condition, that if hedid not returne 
by char time, his baile ſhould ſuffer che puniſhment, Thepri- 
ſoner detinered hisfriend, who centred into priſon vpon that 
condition : and therime being come, and thefriend who was 
the bailereſoluing to die, his condemned friend failed not to 
offer himſelfe,and ſo quir his friend of that danger. Whereat. 
che tyrant being morechan aſtoniſhed, and deliuering them 
both from death, deliredthem to recciue, and to adopt him 
incheir friendſhip as athird friend, 1 


Cua?P, VIII, 
Of faith, truſt, treachery, ſecrecy, 


Ll men, yea the moſt treacherous know and confelſe 1 
\ char faich is the band of humane ſocictie, the foundation 72 dignitie of 


of all iuTfice, and that: above all chings ic ought to be relipy {#4 
oully obſerued / Nhil angnſtins fide, qua juſfitiefundamentum 
eff, nec ullaTes vehementins rempublicam' continet & vitam : 
Sanftiſſimum humani pettoris bonum : Nothing is more exoet- 
' lent than faith,which is the foundation of inftiwe,neither doth any 
thing more mightily bridle and rule the common-wealth and the 
bfe of man, It is the moſt ſacred good in the breaſts of men, 
Ante Tovemgenerata, decus divurg, hominumg, Cic, 
Oua fine non tells pacem, non aquoranorunt,.. 
Taftitiz conſors, tacitemg, mpettore menmen. 
Borne before Tupiter, of gods and men the grace, 
Wuhaut which neither land, nor ſeas for peace hane place, 
( onfort to Inſtice,in mans breaſt, 
eA God-head not tobe expreſt, 
NeuertheletJe the world 1s full of treacheries. There are 2 
but few that doe well and truly keepe their faith. They breake Fideliierares 
Itdivers wayes, and they perceive 1t not. So they finde ſome 
pretext and colour thereof, they thinke they are ſafe enough. 
Others ſeeke corners, cualions, ſubrilties 3 Quernizt latebr as 
Þrrjurio, Now to remoue all the difficulties that are inthis The diuiffonof 
matter, and truly to know how a man ſhould carry himſelfe, 7b matter. 
there are foure conſiderations, whereunto all the reſt may be 
reterred : The perſons, as well he that giuerh faith, as hee that 
receuerh jt; the ſubie& whereof the queſtion is made,and the 
manner according to whichthe faith 15 giuen.. aR 


- 
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3 
' Hethat gineth 
faith. 


As touching him that giuerh faith, it is necellarie that hee 
haue power todoeic : It hebeſubie@roanother, hee cannge 


giue it, and hauing giuen.it wichour the leaue and approbati. 
-on of his-maſter, 1c1s of noneetteR;, as it.did well appeare in 
the, Tribune Satarnine and his'icomplices, who. commin 


_ forth of the Capitoll (which they had taken by rebellion ) 


He that recei- 
u6th it. 


Cap. 14. 


ypon the faith giuen by che Conſuls, ſubiects, and officers of 
the Common-weale, were 1uftly {laine. But enery free man 
mult keepe his faith, how great and honorable focuer heebe: 
yea the greater he is, the moeche 1s bound to keepe it, becauſe 
he is the more freeto gmcit, And it was well Tad, That the 
{1mple word of a Prince ſhould be of as great force, as the oath 


of a priuareman; 1 + 


' As touching him to whomfaich-is giuen, whoſoguer he he, 
icmuſt Senſis be kepr, and thereare bur two exceptions, 
which are cleare-cnough, theone if hee reeciued itnor, and 
were not contented with it, but demanded other caution and 
alſurance, For faithis a facred thing, muſt (imply be recei- 
ued;. otherwiſe itis no morefaith, nortruſt, whenhoſtages 


 aredemanded, ſureties are giuen z to take gages or cautions 


with faith, 1s a thing ridiculous, Hee that is keld vnder the 
guard of men, or walls, if hee eſcape and ſauce himſelfe, is nor 
faultie. 'The reaſon ofthar Roman is good ; Yult fbs quiſque 
cred, & habita fides ipſam ſ1biobligat fidem:fides requirit fid- 
ciam,ct relativa ſunt : Emery one would hane himſ+lfe to be cre- 
ditcd, and faith ginen bindeth faith vnto him : faith requireth 
traſt,and haue TL itin the one tothe other, The other if having 
accepted it,he firſt brakeic; Fravgents fidem, fides frangatur t- 
arm : quando tu me non habes pro Senatore, nec egote pro Con. 


 ſule:With him that breaketh faith, let faith alſo be broken : when 


thou holdeft not me for a Senator, I willnot hotd thee for Conſul. 

A treacherous man deſeructh-not by the law of nature that 

faith ſhould be kepr vnro him, exceptit be afcer an agreement, 
which couercth the treachery and maketh reuenge vnlawtull. 
Now theſe two caſes excepted, a man muſt keepe his faithto 
whomſoecuer, to his ſubic&t as ſhall be ſaid. 2. To an enemy, 
witnelle the at of Atrilivs Regulars, the proclamation of the 
Senat of Rome againſt all choſe that had beenc licenced by 
Pyrrhus vpon their faith giuen to:deparr;and Camilime, ar 
Wwou. 
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' would notſo much as make vie of the treachery of another, 


but reſent the children of the Fa/iſtans with their maſter. 
3, Toathecfe and publike offender, witnetle the faftof Pors- 
pey.co the. pirats and robbers, and of Argnſtus to (rocotas, 
4. To theenemies of religion, according to the example of 
Toſua againſt che Gabaonites, But faith oughtnot to be giuen 
totheſe'rwo latter, theeues and hererickes, or apoſtataes,nor 
taken of them : for we oughtnor to capirulate, nor to treat 
wittingly ot. peace and alliance wich ſuch kinde of people, cx- 
cept ic be in extreme neceſſicic, or for the winning of them 
toche truch, or for the publike good ; but being giuen, it 
ought: to be kept. | | | 

As coiiching che thing ſubiect, if it be yniuſt or impo{- 
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ſible, aman 1s quit : and being vniult, it 15 well done.to The ſubief of 
flie from: ic;: and a double fault ry keepe it, All other excuſes /aith. 


beſides theſe twoy are of no account, aslofſe, danzmage, diſ- 
pleaſure , diſcommodicie,. difhculcie, as_the Romans haue 
many times practiſed, who haue; rcjzeted many great aduan- 


tages to.aunid the breach of faith, quibrs tanta ntilitate fides Livys 


antiquior fruit : With whom faith was better accounted, than ſo 
much profit, 73, | | 
Touching the manner of giuing faith,there is ſomedoube : 


for many thinke that if ic haue beene exrorced either by force The manner of 
and feare, or by fraudapd ſudden ſurpriſe, aman is not bound gang: «= 1 


yntoit, becauſe in both caſes, he char promiſed hath nota will 
whereby all chingsare to be iudged, Others areof a contrary 
opinion : and to lay the trach, /o/#a kept his faith and pro- 
miſe to. the Gabaonites, though it were extorted from-him 
by 2 great ſurpriſe, : and-falfe intelligence, and-it was after- 
wards declared thathe did:therein what he ought to.doe;, And 
therefore it ſeerficth that a man may ſay, thac where thereis 
only a ſimple word and promiſe paſt, amanis not bound, buc 
if faich.or promiſe giuen;be confirmed and authorized by an 
oath, as1n the. fat of To/wa, heis bound to (performe ic inre- 
gard of the name:of God ; bur yer that 1tis afterwards in 
mdgement to ſecke meanes to right himſelfe of char either 
deceit or violence, Faith giuen with an oath, and the inter- 
polition of the name of God, bindeth more than a fimplepro- 
mufe ; and the breach thereof which includeth periurie with 

H h | treacherie, 


Treachery init- 
rio to God, 


To man, 


C. | 
T o keepe ſtcrets. 
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treacherie, is farre worſe, But to thinke to giue aſſurance of 
faith by new and ſtrange oathes, as many doe, is ſuperfluous 
amongſt honeſt nien, and vaprofitable, if a man will be 
diſloyall, The beſt way is co. ſweare by the erernall God, 
thereuenger of choſe chatyainely vie his name, and breake 
the faith, 

Treachery and periury js in a certaine ſenſe,, more baſe and 
exccrable _ Acheiſme, The Atheiſt chat belecueth there 
1sno God, is not ſo 1niurious againſt him in thinking theres 
no God, as he that knoweth him, belceueth in him, andin 
mockery and contempt doth periuriouſly abuſe his name, 
He chat ſweare:hto deceiue, mocketh God, and feareth man, 
Ic is ale(ſe ſinne to contemne God, than-to mocke him, The 
horror of treachery and periury cannot be beiter deciphered, 
than ic was by him chatlaid, Ic was ro giue a teſtimony of the 
contempt of God, and the feare of men. And what thingis 
more monſtrous than to be a coward with men, and. reſolute 
and valorous with God ? Treachery: 1s ſecondly. the traitor 
and capirall enemy of humane ſociety, For it breaketh and 
deſtroiech the band thereof, and all commerce which depen- 
dethvpon the word and promiſes of men, which it it faile we 
hauec noching elſero ſticke vnto, 

' Tochekeeping of faith belongerirthe faichſull-guardof the 
ſecrets of another, which 1s a charge, full ' of inconuenience, 
eſpecially of great perſonages, which though ic may wiſely 
be performed, yer it is good ro flie the knowledge of them, as 
fometimes thar Poet did the ſecrets of Zy/imachus, He that 
takes into his cuſtodiethe ſecrets of another, drawes a gret- 
tertroublevpon him, than he dreams of : for beſides the care 
that he cakes vnto himſelfe, ro: keepe them well, he. bindes 
himſelte to faine, andto deny his owne thoughts, athing ve. 
ry irkſometoa noble and generous heart, Nzuerthelelle he 
thartakes that charge vpon him, muſt keepe ic religiouſly, 
and torheend hee may doe ic well, and play the good ſecre- 
eary, heemwſt be ſuch aone. by nature, not by Art and ob 
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Verity and free admonition. 
CHaAP. IX, 
Ueritic and free admonition, 
Ree and harty admonition is a very wholſome and excel- p 
|" oniiage aa and the beſt office of amitie. For to wound Av excellent 


and offend alittle, to profit much, is to loue ſoundly, It is one !hing. 
of the principall and moſt proficable Euangelicall comman- 
dements : Ss peccaverit in te frater tuns,corripe lam, If thy 
brother fiune againſt thee, reprous him, exc, 

All hauc ſomerimesneed of this remedie, but eſpecially all 2 
thoſe char are in proſperity, for it is a very hard thing to be To whom prop. 
happy and wiſe together, And Princes who lead a life ſo pub- #:b. 
like and are to furniſh chemſclues with ſo many things, and 
haue ſo many things hid from them, cannot ſee nor vnder- 
ſtand, bur by the cies and cares of another, And therefore 
they haue great need of aduertiſements ; otherwiſe they may 
chance to runne ſtrange and hard fortunes, if they be not 
very Wiſe. 

This office is vadertaken by very few 3 There are required 3 
thereunto { as the wiſe affirme ) chree things, indgement or Rare,difficult, 
diſcretion, couragious libertie, amitie and fidelitic,” Theſe are 4%f70u. 
tempered and mingled together, bur few there arethatdoeit, 
for feare of offending, or want of true amity, and of thoſe that 
docit,few there are . know how to doe it well, Now if itbe 
iltdone,like a medicine ill applied,ic woundeth withour pro- 
fic,and produccrh almoſt the ſame effeR with griefe, that flat- 
tery doth with pleaſure. To be commended and to berepre- 
hended vnfictingly and to ſmall purpoſe, is the ſelfe-ſame 
wound, and a matter alike faulric 1n him thar doth it, Verity 
how noble ſocuer it be, yet it hathnot this priuiledge, co be 
imployed at all houres and in all faſhions, A wholſome holy 
reprehenſion may be vitiouſly applicd, 

_ The counſels and cautions for a man well to goucrne him- 4 
ſelfe herein ( itis robe vnderttood' where there is no great Tires of tri 
inwardnelle, familiaritic,confidence, or authority and power, "1m. 
for in theſo caſes there is no place for the carefull obſeruacion 
of theſe rules following) are theſe: 2, To obſerue place and 
eime; that it be neither in times nor places of feafting and 
Hh 2 ; great 
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great 10y, for that were ( as they ſay) to trouble the feaſt ; nor 
of ſorrow and aduerlicie, for that werea point of hoftility, and 
the way to make an endof all ; that is rather a fit time to ſuc. 
cour and comfort a man. Crudelss in re adverſa, objurgatu, 
damnare eſt objurgare, 6un arxilio eff opm. ( hiding 1s cruelly 
aduerſitie, tochide is to condemue, when helpe ts needfull, King | 
Perſeus ſecing himſelferhus handled by two of his familiar 
friends, killed chem both, 2. Not to reprehend all chings ins 
differently, not ſmall and hight offences, this were to be enui- 
ous, and an imporcunate, ambitious reprehender ; not great 
and dangerous, which a man of himſelte doth ſuftciently 
fecle, and feares a worſe puniſhment to come , this were to 
make a man thinke he Hes in wait to catch him, 3. Secretly 
and not before witnelle, rotheend he make him not aſhamed, 
as it hapned toa young man, who was ſo much abaſhed, that 
he was reprchended by Pythagoras, that he hanged himlfelfe, 
AndPlurarch is of opinion, thar it was for this cauſe that 4- 
lexander killed his friend Chtus, becauſe he reprehended him 
in company : but eſpecially that ir be not betore choſe whoſe 
good opinion he har is reprehended defirechto retaine, and 
with whom he deſires to continue his credit,as before his wife, 
his children, his diſciples. 4. Out of a ſimple careleſle nature 
and freedome of heart, withourany paracular intereſt, or pat- 
fion of the minde; beit neuer fo little, 5. TocomptehendItim- 
felfe inthe ſame faulr, and 'to vie generall termes, as, Wear: 
get our ſclues; What doe we thinke of ? 6. To begin with com- 
mendations, and to end with proffers of ſeruice and helpe, 
this rempereth the cartnefle of corre&ion, and gines a better 
entertainment : Such aid fuch a thing becomes you well, but 
notſs wellſuch and fach's ching. 7; To cxpreffethe fault with 
better words than' the nature of the offence doth requite; as, 
You haue not beenealtogether well aduiſed ; in ftead of, You 
haue done wickedly: Receive not this woman jnco your com- 
pany, for ſhe'will vidoeyou; inſtead of, Allure her nor, per- 


J {wade her' riorto yeeld to yout deſires, for thereby you wil 


vndoeyour ſelfe : Enter not'into diſpute with ſuch a wan 3 10 
ſtead of, Quarrell'not,'enuienot ſuch'aman, $, Theadmont 
tion being ended, be norpreſently gone, but ſtay and fall into 
ſome other common and plcaſanc diſcourſe, © e = 
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CHnaP, X, 


Of flatterie, thing, and diſſimulation, 


Latteric1s 2 very dangerous poiſon to euery particular per- I 
þ > thee 4 y P P Flatterie 4 ptr- 


ſon, andalmoſt the onely cauſe of the ruine of a Prince |.- 4 - 
and theſtate: ir is worſethan falſe witnetle, which corrup- pps thing. 
tcth not the Iudge, but deceiueth him onely, cauſing him:to 
ivea wicked ſentence againſt his will and tudgement : but 
Cub comigtork che1udgement, enchanteth the ſpirit, and 
makes him vnapr to be farcher inſtructed in the truth. Andif 
aPrince be once corrupted by flatterie, it neceſſarily follow- 
ech that all char are about him, if they will liuein grace and 
fauour, mult be flatrerers. Icis therefore a thing as pernicious 
as truth 1s excellent, for it is the corruption of truth, Ir 1s alſo 
a villanous vice of a baſe beggerly minde,as foule and ill beſee- 
ming a man, as 1mpudencie a woman, \/7 matrona meretrics 
difpar erit atque diſcolor,infido ſcurre diſtabit amicus: Looke how 
different and vnlike # modeſt matron 3s to an impudent harlot, ſo 
farre dift ant ts a friend (row afaithl:fe teſter. Flatterers are like- 
* wiſe compared to harlots, ſorcerers, oile-ſellers, to woolfes ; 
and another ſaith, thata man were better fall among crowes 
than flatterers. : 
There are two ſorts of people ſubieto be flattered, that 1s 2 
to ſay, ſuch as neuer want people to furnith them with chis Fſpecially to two 
kindc of merchandize,and ealily ſuffer themſelues ro be taken {0r15ef people, 
by 1t;zthat 1sre ſay,Princes,with whom wicked men get credir 
thereby zand women, for there1s noching ſo proper and ordi- 
nary to corrupt the chaſtity of women, as to fecd and cncter- 
taine them with their ownecommendations, 
Flattery is hardly auoided, and it is a matter of difficultie 3 
to be preſerued from it, not only to-women by reaſon of their H®d\y anoided. 
weaknetle, and their natures full of vanity and delirous of 
Praiſe, and to Princes, becauſethey aretheirkinsfolke, friends, 
principall officers, whom they cannot auoid, thar profelle 
this myſterie ; ( Alexander that great King and Philoſopher 
could notdefend himſelfe from it, and chere is not any private 
man that would not yeeld much more vnto it than kings, it he 
Hh 3 were 
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weredaily afſaulced and corrupted by ſuch baſeraſcall ſort of 
people as chey are) bur generally ynco all z yea to thewiſcſt, 
both by reaſon of the ſweerneſle thereof, in ſuch for, that 
though a man wichſtnd it, yer jepleaferh, and chough he op- 
poſe himſelfe againſt ic, yet he never ſhutceth it quire our of 
doores : Vide ſepe excluſunoviſſime recipitar ; Tough oftes re« 
tected, yet at laf receiued : and becauſe of the hypocrilie 
thereof, whereby. it is hardly diſcouered : for it is fo well 
councerfeired and couered withthe viſage of amitie, thar ic is 
no cafie matterto-diſcerne it, 
1t anitateth aud Ic vſurpeth-the offices, it hath the voice, it carieth che name 
reſembleth am:= and counterfait thereof ſo ar:1ficially, chat you will ſay, that it 
be, but its the 5; theſame.lt ſtudieth co contengand pleaſe,ir honoureth and 
Hague hereof. ommendech 3 Icbuſierh ic feinuct and takes much paines 
- todoeſcruice, it accommodatethy it ſelfe ro the willes and hu- 
mours of men : What more ? Ictakes vpon it euen the higheſt 
and moſt proper pointof amity, which 1s to chide, and freely 
to reprchend, To-be briefe, a flartcrer will ſceme to exceed 
in loueim- thache flacterech, whereas contrariwiſe, there is 
nothing more oppolite vato loue, not detraQion, not injury, 
not profel]ed enmity: Ic is the plagueand poiſon of trucamuy; 
they are alcogether — Now potes me ſinoul amico 
& adulatore nti: Thou canſt uot vſe me together both for a friend 
and a flutterer. Becter are the ſharpe admonitions of a friend, 


than the kitſes.of a flactergr. Mc hrora v#lnera dnngentts, quans 
ofculi blandhentts, . 


Wherefore not to miſtake it,let vs by the true picture there- 

The deſcription of, finde out the meanes ro know it, and codiſcerne it from true 

—— amity, 1, Flattery rejpeReth for che moſt part 1t owne partie 
of flatieryand _ Ny x 

emitie, cular benefir, and thereby iris knowne ;. but true friendſhip 

ſcekerh not the good of it ſelfe. 2, The flatterer js changeable 

and diuers in his iudgements, like wax, ora looking-glalle, 

tharrceciueth all formes : He is a Camelion,a Polypr : taine to 

raiſe or diſpraiſe, and he will doe the like, accommodating 

fimſelfero che minde of him he flatrerech, A: friend is firme 

and conſtant, 3. He carrieth himſelfe too violently and am- 

bitiouſly in alt thathe doth, in the viewand. knowledge of 

him he flatcererh, eucr prailing and offering his ſeruice, No# 

imttatur amicitim, ſed praterit : He doth not imitate th 
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but pa ſe by it, He hath no moderation in his outward aQtions, 
ind contrariwiſe, inwardly he hath no aftetion 3 which are 
conditions quite contrary to a true friend, 4, He yeeldeth 
and alwaies giueth the viory to him he flattereth, alwaies 
applauding him, _—_ other end than to pleaſe, in ſuck 
ſort that he commendeth all and more than all,yea ſometimes 
to his owne coft, blaming and humbling himſelfc like a wreſt- 
ler, that ſtoopeth the better to ouerthrow his companion, A 
friend goes roundly to worke, cares not whether he haue the 
firſt or the ſecond place, and reſpetteth not ſo much how he 
may plcaſe, as how he may profit, whether ir be by faire 
meanes, or by foule, as a good Phylitian vſeth to doe ro cure 
his pacienr, 5. A flatterer ſometimes vſurpeth the liberty of a 
friend to reprehend; but it 1: with the left hand and vntoward- 
ly. For he ſtaies himſclte at ſmall and light matrers thar are 
not worthy reprehenſion, faining wantof knowledge of any 
greater z but yer he will be rude and rough enough in che cen- 
furing of the kindredand ſeruantsof him he flattercth, as fai- 
ling much in that duty they ſhould doe vnto him, Or he fai- 
nech to haue vnderſtood ſome light accuſations againſt him, 
and that hecould not be quier varill he knew the ruth there- 
of, and if it fall out that he thats flattered deny them, or ex- 
cuſchimſelfe, he taketh occaſion to commend him the more, 
I was much aftoniſhed atir ( fatth he ) and I could not belecue 
It, for I ſee the contrary. For how ſhouldI thinke that you 
will take from another man, when you giue all chart is your 
owne, and take more care to giuethan to take ? Orat leaſt 
wiſe he willmake his reprehen(19n to ſerue his turne, that he 
may flatter the better, telling him char he takes not care e- 
nough of himſc]ie,he is nor ſparing enough of his perſon and 
preſence ſo neceſſary ro che common-weale, as once a Sena- 
tour did to Tiberis 1n a fall Senar, but with an 11] ſent and a 
bad ſucceſle, 6, Finally, to conclude in a word, atricnd al- 
wates reſpe&eth, procureth, and attempreth that which is 
16-6 and honeſty, and duty ; the flatrerer thar which be- 
ongs to paſſion and pleaſure, and that which is already a ma- 
x 6 minde of Ekim chac is flacrered, And 7 ys Is he 
Is a proper inſtrument for all chings that belong co pleaſure 
and licentious liberty, and not for that which 15 honeſt or 
H h 4 painfull 
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47% Of flutterie, lying, and diffimulation. | 
painfull and dangerous. Heis like an Ape, who being vonſic 


for any other ſeruice, as other beafts are, ferues for a play-game 
and to make ſport. | 

A necre neighbour and alliance to flattery is lying, a. baſe 
vice; and therefore ſaid-an ancient Philoſopher, That it was 
the parc of ſlaucs to lic, of free-men to ſpeake thetruth, For 
whar greater wickednelle is there, than fora man to belie his 
6 2:6. apnea 2 The firſt ſteppe co the corruption gf good 


' manners, is the baniſhmentof truth ; as contrarily, ſaith Pin 


darus, To berrue is the beginning of vercue, It 15 likewiſe per- 
nicious to humane ſociety, We are not men, neither can we 


| knir and ioine together in humane ſociety, as hath beene ſaid, 


if this be wanting, Doubtleſle filence is more ſociable, than 
vntrueſpeech, Ifa lic had bur one viſage as cruch hath, there 
were ſome remedie for it ; for we would take the contrary to 
that which a lier ſpeakerh to be che certaine trurh, But the 
contrary to truth hath a hundred chouſand figures, and an in- 
definite and valimited field, That whichjs good, thats to 
ſay, vertue and vericy, 1s finite and certaine, becauſe there 1s 
bur one way tothe marke : That which 1s euill, that is toſay, 
vice and error ,and lying, is infinite and vncertaine, becauſe 
there are athouſand waies to miſſe the marke. Doubtlelleif 
men knew the horror of lying, they would purſue it with 
ſword and fire, And therefore ſuch as have the charge of youth, 
are with all inſtance and diligence to hinder ir, and to with- 
ſtand the firft birth and progretle of this vice, as likewiſe of 
opinatiue obſtinacie, and thatin time, for they neuer. leaue 
growing, | 

There is likewiſe a couered and diſguiſed lic, whichis hy- 
pocrific and di{ſimulation ( a notable quality of Courtiers,ayd 
;nas grearcredit amongſt chem as vertue ) the vice of Nicenti- 
ous and baſe mindes, for a man to diſguiſe and hide himſelte 
vnder a maske,as not daring to ſhew himſelfeto be that which 
heis, itis a cowardly andferuile humour, 8+ | 

Now he that makes profcſſion of this goodly myſtery, lives 
in grear paine, for ir is a great vnquictnetfe for a manto ende- 
uour to ſeeme other than that he1s, and to hauean ee vnto 
himſelfe, for feare leſt he ſhould be -diſcouered. Ir 15 a tor- 
ment for a man to hide his owne nature, to be diſcouered, 2 
confuſion. 
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confuſion. There is no ſuch pleaſure as to live according to 
his nature, and it 1s better to be lefle eſteemed and to liuc 
" openly, than to take ſo much paines to counterfait and Tiue 

.— canopie ; ſo excellent and fo noble a thingis free- 
_: 7-4 oo — 

But the myſtery of theſe kinde of men is but poore; for 8 
diſſimulation continues not long yndiſcouered, according to The diſcomme- 
that ſaying ; Things fained and violent durenot long, and 4% 
che reward of ſuch people is, that.no man will traſt them, 
nor giue them credit when they ſpeake the truth, for what- 
ſoeuer comes from them is held for apocryphall and moc- 
kerie, | 
Now here is need of indifferencie and wiſdome, For if 9g 
nature be deformed, vitious and offenſiueto another, itmuſt: The connſel 
be conſtrained; and to ſpeake better, correed, There is a bereupor. 
difference betweene liuing freely and careleſl;. Againe, a 
man-mulſt nor alwates. ſpeake all he knowes, that is a follie, 
buc that which he ſpeaketh , let it be that which he thin- 
keth, | 

There are two ſorts of people in whom diſſimulation is 10 
excuſable, yea ſomecimes requilite, butyet for diuers reaſons, Diſimulation 
that is to ſay, in the Prince tor the publike benefir, and the 5/#4ing women. 
_ good and peace of him(clte, or the ſtate, as before hath beene- 
| ſaid; andin women for the conueniency thereof, becauſe an 
ouer-free and bold I1berty becomes them not, bur rather in- 
clines ro impudencie. Thoſe ſmall diſguiſements, fained ca- 
riages, hypocrifies, which well befir their ſhamefaſtneſle and. 
modeſtie, deceiue none but fooles, beſeeme them well and 
defend their honors, Bur yer1t is a thing which they are nor 
to take great paines to learne, becauſe hypocrilie is naturall 
in them, They are wholly madefer it, and they all make vſe 
of it,and too much ; their viſage, their veftments, their words, 
countenance, laughcer,weeping ; and they praftiſe it notonly. 
towards their husbands liuing , bur after: their death roo. 

They faine great ſorrow, and many times inwardly laugh.. 
laftantins merent que minus dolent.: They mourne inſhew, that - 
griene but little, 
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CHrare, XI, 
Of benefits, obligation and thankfulneſſe, 


He ſcience and matter of benefits or good turnes, and 
the thankfull acknowledgement of the obligation, atiue 
and paſſtue is grear, of great vſe, and very ſubcile, Ic isthat 
wherein wefaile moſt. We neicher know how to doe good, 
nor to be thankfull for it, :It ſhould ſeeme that the grace ag 
well of the merir, as of the acknowledgement is decaied, and 
reuenge and ingratitude is wholly in requeſt, ſo much more 
ready and ardent are we thereunto, Gratia oweri eſt, ultio mn 
gueſtu habetnr : altins injurie quan merita deſcendunt : Thanks 
fulneſſe is a burthen, renenge 1s accounted for gaine : Ininries 
finke deeper than deſerts. Fuſt then we will ſpeake of merit 
and good deeds, where we will comprehend humanity, libc- 
rality,almes-deeds,and their contraries, inhumanity,cruelty ; 
and afterwards of obligation, acknowledgement, and forget- 
fulneſſe, or ingratitude and reuenge. 
| God, nature, and reaſon, doe inuite vs to-doe good, and to 
deſcrue well of another ; God by his example, and his nature, 
which is wholly good;neicher do we know any better meanes 
how to1mitate God ; Nulla re propius ad Dei naturam accedi- 
mus, quam beneficentia, Deus eft mortalem ſuccurrere mortali: 
Innothing we come neerer to thenatureof God,thax in doing good, 
It is of God that one mortall man ſuccoureth another, Nature wit- 
neſſeth this one thing, thar euery one delighteth co ſee him, 
to whom he hach done good : Ic beſt agreeth with nature z N#- 
bil tam ſecundnumnaturam,quam juvare conſortem nature : Ne- 
thing ts more agreeable to nature, than to helpe him that,parta- 
keth of the ſame nature, It1s the-worke of an honeſt and gene- 
rous.man to doe good, and to deſerue well of another, yea to 
ſceke occafians thereunto z Liberals etiam dandicauſas querit : 
It « the part of a liberall man euen to ſeche occaſions of gining. 


| 3 itis ſaid, that. good bloud cannot lie, nor faile at a need. 
I 


ts greatne(le to giue, baſenelfeto rake ; Bearins oft dare quam 
Accipere: It ts better to gine than to receiue,He that giueth hono- 


reth himſclfe,makes humſclfe mafter oucr the recciyer; he 4 at 
| RT - | takes, 


takes, ſells himſelfe, He(faith one)that firſt inuented benefits 
or goodcurnes, made ſtocks and manacles totie and captiuate 
another man, And therefore diuers have rcfuſed to take, ct 
they ſhould wound their libertie,eſpecially from thoſe whom 
they wopld nor loue, and be beholding vnto, according to 
che counſell of the wiſe, which aduiſeth a man not torecece 
any thing from a wicked man, leſt hee be thereby bound vnto 
bim. Ca/ar was wont:to fay, that.there came no ſound more 
plealing vaco his cares, than prayers and petitions : Ir isthe 
mot of greatnetle, AsKe me z./nvoca mein are tribulations ( e- 
ficavis me : Callvpon me in the day of tribula- 
tion, and I will delizer thee,and thou ſhalt glorifie me, Itis like- 
wiſe the moſt noble, and honourable vie of our means or ſub- 


ſtance, which ſolong as we hold and potlefle them priuately, 

chey carry with them baſe and abie&t names, houſes, Tands, 

money, bur being brought inco Tight, and employed to the 

good and et they are enobled with newand 
ts, liber 


ms a HS — "a . - 
glorious ticles, bene licies, magnificences. It is the 


belt, and moſt commodious imployment that may be; eArs 
queSFuoſiſſima,optims negotiatio, whereby theprinci pall 1s allu- 
red, and the profit 1s very great. Androfay the truth, a man 
hath nothing that is cruly his owne, bycchat which he glues; 
for that which hee retaines, and keepes to himſelfe, benefits 
neicher himſclfe, nor another; andif hee employ them other- 
wiſe, they conſume and diminiſh, patſechorow many dange- - 
rous accidents, andat laftdeath irſelfe, Bur that which is gi- - 
uen, it can never periſh, neuer wax old, And therefore Aarc. 
Anthony being beaten downe by fortune, and nothing remai- - 
ning to him,. but-his power to die, cried our that he had no- - 
thing, but chat which he had giuen -: - Foc habeo quodcungue 
dedi, And therefore this ſweer, debonaire, and readie will co » 
doe good vnto all, is a right excellent and honourablething » 
in all reſpe&s; as contrari]y, there is not a more baſeand dere- - 
ſtable vice, more againſt nature, than-crueltie,tor which cauſe - 
tis called inhumanicie, which proceedeth from-a.contrarie : 
cauſe, to that of bountie and benefits, that isto ſay, daſtardly - 
cowardlinelle, as hath beene ſaid. 

Thereis a two-fold manner of doing yooe vntoanother,by - 


proficing and by pleaſing him: for che 


Tones, es IR re 


22 


ta man} red Thediflinfliog- 
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3 
Inward and oxt- 
ward benefits, 


© 
Rules of benefits, 
1, 7owhorn, 


and eſteemed ; for the ſecond beloued. The firſt is farre the 
better, ic regardeth the neceſfitie and want of a man, it is to 
play the part of a father and true friend, Againe, therearetwo 
ſorts of bounties or-good turnes, the one are duties, that pro- 
ceed out of a naturall or lawfull obligation, the gther arc me- 
rits and free, which procecd our of pure affe&tion. Theſe 
ſeeme the morenoble, neuerthelet{eit the ocher BTdone wich 
attention and affeftion, though they be duties, yet they are 
excellent. 0 Bech, 242 1 TER 
The benefit and the merit 18 not properly that, that is gi- 
uen, 1s ſcene, is touched ; this 15 but the grofle matrer, the 
marke, the ſhew thereof, but it is the good will. That which 
1s outward is many times bur ſmall, that which 1s inward ve 
grear ; for this hath-commonly with it a kinde of hunger and 
affe&tion,and 1s alwayes ſeeking occalions toidoe good lt gi- 
ucth ſo much as it can,and whart 1s needfull, forgetting ir own 
benefit, 1» beneficro hoc ſuſpiciendum quod alters dedit, ablaty- 
rus fibi,utilitatis ſue oblitus : Ina benefit this ts to be conſidered, 
that what he gineth to another, hee taketh away from himſelfe, 


being forgetfall of his owne prefit, Contrarily, where thepift is 
reat, the grace may beſmall ; for it is commonly giuen with 
SOS ai , with ari expectation of much increaty, and leaſure 
enough to con(ider whether he may giue it or no, This ists 
make too great preparation thereunto, and too great vic ther- 
of, to giueit rather to himſelfe, and his ambition, than tothe 
good and neceſſity of the receiuer. Againe that which is out- 
ward may incontinently vanith, that which is inward remaine 
firme; The liberric, health, honour, which is to be giuen,may 
all at an inftanc, by ſome accident or other ,be taken away,the 
benefit neuertheletle remaining entire, 5 4 
The aduiſements whereby a man ſhould dire& himſelte, 
in. his bountics and benefits hee beſtowerh, according tothe 
rules and inſtruction of the wiſe, are theſe : Firſt, ro whom 
muſt hee giue? roall ? It ſeemerh thac to doe good vnto rhe 
wicked and vnaworthy, is at one inſtant to commit many 
faulcs, for it brings anill namevpon the giuer, entercaineth 
and kindlech malice, giues that which belongs to vertue and 
merit,to vice alſo. Doubtletſe free and fauourable graces arc 


not due, but to the good and worthy ; but in atitne of =— 
tie, 
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; ſie, andina generalicie all in common, In theſe two caſes 
chewickedand vngratefull haue a part,if they be in neceſſitie, 

orif chey bein ſuch ſort mingled with che good, that. the one 

car hardly: receiue without the other, For it is better to. doe 

good corhoſe that are vnworthy,tor their ſakes that aregood, 

than'to depriue the good for their ſakes tharare euill, So doth 

God good vnto all, heſuftereth the Sunneto ſhine; and the 

raineto fall indifferent on all., But yer his ſpeciall gifts 

he giuech Got bpic ro «l Ss om he hath-choſen for his; Nov 

eſt bonus ſumere panem filiorum & projicere cambus : wa/twnh 

refert utrum aliquem nou excludas an eligas« It ts not goodto / 

take the childrens bread, and caſt it unto dags, There t5 a great 

difference potweene. not excluding andxchujs ivg, At 4 need there- 

fore,in a time of affliction and necefinie weimuſtdo good vs | 

toall; homrnibusprodeſſe natura jubet,, ubicung, homint beneficio f 

locus: Nature commanaethb to do good unta men,whenſoency op- | 

pertanitse #5 offered to henefit they, Nature and humanity teach 

vs;to regardandco.offerourſelues vntochemtharſirezeliique 

their armcs nt vs, anduotvarothoſe.char turgecbeir backs 

towards Vs; rather ynto choſeto wiam wetnay bÞ good,rhan 

vitothoſe that arcable to doe.good whto vs. Itis che part of 


agenerous mind to take part, with theweaker i e, to-{uccour 
the-atticted,: and: e prideand wolence of 


. ofa king, whoſe father angthucbeeds hat variance and 
wars, one againſtche ocher, whenſocuer her husband had got 
the berter againſt her father, Jike a gooddaugh ter hefollow. 
ed and ſerued hex fatherin: 4]l things,:in his afflitions 3:bur 
the chance nirning,; and/herfurbarigeciog themaſtrie; like 2 
good wife, ſheturnedio het Iniband,! -arid Accompanied him 
1 hishardeft formunes. -, . 

Secondly, he muſt doegood willagly and cheetfully;Non ; - 
rx triſtitia aut uecefhtate;bileremwaterem diligitiD en: Bys off * —_— 8 
fratwn,qued opue cff;fi nitro offeras: Not with diſcantent;on.out oO 
of. neceſſi ity;G od laueth acheerfoll mer: tbat is twiceacreptable, 
that is needfull, and offered of thine owve; accord; nor ſufferin 4 
tumſelfe to be ouer-intredted,andimporcuned ;: otherwiſe 1t. 
will neucr be 'picaling;Nemolibeuter debenquodiion accepit ſed 


neprl fra 7 No; 0:014# 0:man receiueth with with that  Mhankfulues whtpat as 106 
es es willingly ; 


3. Speedbly. 
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willingly giuen, but wruzg ont by importyunity, That which js 
yeelded by forceand intreatie and prayers, is dearcly fold; yoy 
weed 244 qui accepit rogans, imo ib chries enditur Gon be. 
quod precibus : He bath it not freely , whichreceinethþ 7 intreas 
ry, yed nothing ts dearer bought, than that which © had by ear. 
neſt ſuit, He thar prayeth and increateth, humbleth himſelfe, 
confelleth himſelte an inferiour, couereth his face with ſhame, 
honoureth him whom he increateth : whereupon Ceſar way 
wont to ſay; after he had ouercome Pompey, That he ent not - 
his cares more willingly, norcooke ſo much content in any 
thing, as ro beintreated ; whereby he gaue a kind of hope yy. 
P all, cuen his enemies, that they "acxawy —_ whartſoeuer 
they ſhould requeſt. Graces are [ilken veſtments, tranſparent 
Free: and iran) STYDOET gr 
Thirdly, ſpeedily and readily. This ſeemes to depend yp- 
on the former, for benefits arc eſteemed according tothe will 
wherewith they arc beſtowed; Now he thar ſtayes long before 
he ſuccor and giue, ſcemyto haue been along timevnwillin 
to doc it 5.95 tarde fecit, din nolnit. As contrarily,a readineile 
herein douﬀch the benefit 3 Bus dat, qur celeriter : Hee gineth 


twice that giueth quickly, That indifferency & carelcleregard, 
whether it = done,or not done, that is vicd herein,is notap- 


Proued by any,but impudentperſons.Diligence mult be vicd 


1n all points, Herein thencherec is « fiue-fold maner of procce- 
ding, whereof three arcreprouedz:o refuſe to do a good turne, 
and rhat ſlowly too,1sa double iniurie : to refuſe ſpeedily,and 
to ”_ ſlowly,arc almoſt one; and ſome there are that arelcilc 
oftended with a quick deniall; Ifizms decipitur cnt negaturees 
leriter :he isteſſe Acerned tat i ſoon derizd, The beſt way then 
3s,t0 giuETpeedilyzbut that which is moſt excellent,is,to anti- 
cipate the demand, to preuent the neceſlicie and thedelire, 
Fourthly, without hope of reſtitucion, this is chat wherein 


pe theforceand vertueofa benefit doth principally conſiſt, Itir 


be a'verruc, it 1s notmercenarie; 7 #nc eff virtins dare beneficia 

nonreditura : Then'tt is vertue to beſtow benefits, whenthey ex- 

pefÞ-no requital. A benefir is lefſerichly beſtowed, wherechere 

Is a retrogradation and reflexion ; but when there is no place 

for requirall,yeairis not known from whencethe good turne 

commeth,thereit is in it rue luſtreand glorie, /If aman _ 
: ————— © cr 


after the like he will giue ſlowly and to few. Now it is farre 
better to renounce all ſuch þopes of like returnes, than to 
ceaſe to merit, and ta.doc good; for whileſt a man ſeeketh 
afrer thar Trangeand accidenrall payment, he depriuech him- 
felfe of the true and naturall, Which 1s that inward ioy and 
comfort he recciuveth in doing good. 'Againe,hee muſt not be 
twice intreared for one thing, To do wrong,is in it ſelfe a bafe 
and abominable ching,ang there needs no other thing codil- 
(wade a man from = co-deſerue well of another, 15 an EX 


cellent and-honourable thi pg, and there needs no other thin #: 


roipflame'a man tor, And in a word, itis.not to doe good 
to [6ok after alike returne,ic is tomake-merchandizeand-pro- 
fic thereof. Nov eft;heneficium. quod tw queStum mittitur :That 
i nota benefit that is giver: for gains,” A; man ſhould not con-- 
found and mingle togerher ations ſo diuers; deypus beneficia, 
non ſaneremmns: Let vi gine benefits, but not for v/trie, Itis pj- 
tie. but, ſuch men, ſhould be*deceived that. hope after ſuch re- 
quitals 3 dignus eft decips qui de recipiends cogitaret ram daret : 
he s worthy to be-deceined; who looketh fora recompence of that 
hegaue, Shes no honeſtwoman who eicher for{gare, grrhe | 
betterto inflaine, or to-draw a man on, refuſerh : que quia 19 
licuit non dedit, ipſa d*dit : She who hathaot giuen her conſent 
becauſe ſhe could not fitly doe it , hath notwithſtanding conſented, 
$o hee deſerues nothing; that:dath good,, to receiueigond a- 
gaine., Graces are pure virgins, without hope of pecurne, faith 
Hehedus, | | | 

Fiftly,todoe goodin a proportion anſwerabletothe delire 
ofa man, and as it may be acceptable co him rhat recciueth ir, 
tothe end he may know and find, thatit istruly intended and 
donevnto him. Concerning-which point, you are to know, 
thatthere are two ſorts of benefits, the oneare honourable to 
the perſon that-receiueth, and therefore they ſhould bedone - 
pabliquely : The other are commodious, ſuch as ſuccour the 
want, weaknefle, ſhame, or .other.neceſſicic of the receiver. 
Theſe are to be done ſecretly, yeaif need be, that hee anely 
may take notice that A and if it be fie;therecei- 
uer thould nor know from whence they come ( becauſe it + 
may be hee is baſbfull, and the knowledgerhereof may dif 
courage him. fromitaking, though his needs be-grear ) ic i h 
good-, 
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good and expedient to concealeirfrom him, andro ſuffer the 


. (benefit co drop into his hand,as it were vnawares. It is enough 
; the benefator know it, 'and his owneconference ſerue/him 


: 9 
Without the of= 


fence of anothtr. ne at; the charge of :andther;'isito ſacrifice theſonne jri the 


T0 
7. 1ſely. 


-for a witnelle; which is better than 1 
_ > Ty. 14s rd to 


i 3h [ 8; ; 


'kers on. ' 


© had a thouſand log. 


—— 


"$ixcly, without the hurt and offence of another, and the 
preiudice of juftice': 'to/doe'goad not doingemll: To'giuets 


-preſence of thefacher;ſaichiiawile man, 


SS =? _ 
= » Ti 
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:1Seuvenchly, wiſely”? A' man. Yiay: be formethmes' hindtred 
from anſwering demands and petitions, from tetuſing oryeel. 


ding 'vato them.” This difficulcie' 


proceederh from theeuill 


nature of mart, efpechtly'of cheopeationer, who vexethhim- 
ſelfe too much #riithe eaduring of areppiſe; be ſfeneuerſbiuit 
and reaſonable; And His isehreafonwhy Tateprotaiſe and 
agreeto all (a teſtimonico? wakig)2s 


neither power; notwwilbro perfotme; + 


a) when they hays 
referring theauoi- 


ding of this difficylry ro the very point;,of the execurion, they 
hope thatimany: things may 'happer thar-may* hinder and 
troubletheperfortmance of cheit promife;and ſothink to-quic 
themſclues of char obligation zorif itfall out there be queſtt- 
on made therof,they findeexcuſcs and auvoidances, and ſofor 
chat time'conrentthe petitioner; Butnoneof all this istobe 
allowed fora man aughtnobtopromilſe orapreetoanything, 
but to-thir which/he car; 'witl, and/oughttoperforme.. And 
finding himſelte berwcenetheſe two ſtraits and dangers,either 
of a bad promiſe, becauſe'ir is either vniuſt, or 41] beficing, 
or att abſolute demiall; which may ftirre vp ſomeſeditioh, or 
_., miſcconceir} the connſell is} thar he: falue this matrereiher 
by delaying: thearifwer,' ot int ſuch ſorr'compoling m_ 
miſc inſiic-generalland doubtfull rermes, rhar'chiey bindnot 
2 man preciſely co:the performancethereof. Bur here is craft 
and ſubriltie, fartedifferent from: truce freedeme, ' but this 
itiquitic ofthe petitioneris rhe:cauſe thereof; and he deſer- 


nerh it. 


-' Eightly, it miſt proceed/from'a manlyhheart; and heartic 


din a bearty affetion, Homo ſim, humant a me nihilalieuum puts: Tam 4 
f17echion. 


m4,, aud [ thinke nothing belonging onto mar ftrange unto mer 


eſpecially towards thoſe that'arc afflicted and in want, and 


this 


'- this is that which _we call: mercie. They charSaue not this 
affetion, 25p21 & immanes, are inhumane, and carry the 
marks of diſhogeſt men. Bur yet this muſt proceed from a 
ſtrong, conſtanc, and generous, not a ſoft, effeminate, and 
troubled minde: for that is a vitious paſſion, and which may 
fall into a wicked minde, whereof inthis place we haue alrea- 
dy ſpoken : for there isa good and an cuill mercie. A man 
muſt ſuccourche afflicted, nor aftliting himſelfe, and apply- 
ing che euill vnto him{elte, detra&t nothing from equirie, and 


honour ; for Godfaich, char we muſt nor have pirrie of the 
poorein judgement ; and ſo God and his Saints are ſaid to be 


——_— 


mercifull and pitrifull, 
"Nanyiet mult be without boaſting, and ſhew, or publike 
roclamation thereof, for this is a kinde of reproach : Theſe 
Le oF vanmerdoenoronely rake away.the grace, bur the 
credir,and make a benefic odious, hocteſ? th odiums beneficiaper- 
were, And 11 this ſenſe 1t 15 {aid, that a benefaRor mult for- 
get his good deeds, G+B 
He muſt continuethem, and by new benefits confirme, 
andrenue che old; ({ this inuirech: the whole world. ro Joue 
him, and to ſeeke his Joue) and neuer repent himſelfe of the 
old, howſocuer it may ſeeme, that he hath caſt his ſeed vpon 
abarren and vnthankfull ground, beneficy tus etiam infelict- 
tu Placeat, nuſquam hec vox, vellem non feciſſe. Let enen the ill 
ſucceſſe of thy good deeds pleaſe thee:nener hane this inthy month, 
Iwould I bad not done it, An vochankfull man: wrongs none 
but himſclfe, and a goodturne is nor loſt by his ingratitude; 
It is a holy conſecrated thing that cannor be violated, nor 
extinguiſhed by the vice of another, And ic is no reaſon 
becauſe another is wicked, that therefore a man ſhould ceaſe 


to be good, or continue his office : and that which is more, 


the worke of a noble and generous heart 1s to continue to 


doe well, tobreakeand to vanquiſh che malice and ingrati- 
tude of another man, and.ro mend his manners : optimi wits 
ingentis animi eſt tamdin ferre tngratum, donec {ecerts gra- 
tum : vincit malos pertinax boxitas. The beſt men and generous 
mindes will beare ſo long with an vn gratefull perſon, wntill with 
their goodne ſſe they ſhall make him grateſull ; perſencring good- 
neſſe ouercommeth the emill, | | Ss 
Ii Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, nottotrouble, or importuncthe receiver in the fru- 
ition rhereof, as chey doe who hauing giuen an honour, oran 
office to a man, will afterwards execute it themſelues; or at 
leaftwiſe procure them one good, that they may reape another 
themſelues. Herthat is thereceiuer, oughtnor to endurethis, 
and cherefore 15 not varhankfull ; and che benefaRor defa- 
ceth the benefic, and canceltech the obligation, One of our 
Popes denying a Cardina])l an vaiuſt boone which he deman. 
ded, ' alleaging vato him chat he was the cauſe why he was 
made Pope, aniwered him, Why then giue me leaue tobe 
Pope, and take not that fromme that thou haſt g1uen me, 

\fcer theſe rules and aduiſements concerning good deeds, 
we mult knowthar there are ſome benefi:s more acceptable 
and welcome than others, and which are more or lelſe bin- 
ding. They arc beit welcome, that proceed” from 2 friendly 
hand, fromrhoſewhom a man is inclinedto loue withou:thi 
occaſion ; and contrarily it isa griefeto be obliged vnto him, 
whom a man likes not, and to whom he would nor willingly 
beindebred. Such benefics alſo are welcome, that. comefrom 
the hand of him, thatis any way bound rq- the recciuer : for 
here is a kinde of infticegand they binde'Jelſe, Thoſe good 
dzeds thatare done in neceflicies, and great extremities, carrie 
wich them a greater force, they make a man forget all injuries 
and offences paſt, if there were any, and binde more ſtrong- 
lie ; as contrarily the denjall inſuch a caſe, is yery iniurious, 


- and makes a man forget all bencfirs paſt. Such benefirs like- 


wiſe, as may be requited wich thelike, are more gladiy re- 
ceiued, chan their contraries, which ingender a kinde of hate; 


for hethar findech himſelfe wholly bon ad , Without any pow-' 
er or pollibiſivie of repaiment, a5 often as he ſeech his Genefa 
cor, Te thinkes. 1e {ces areſtimonic of his: inabiltticgrin- 
raticude, and it is irkſome to lis heart, There axe ſome bc: 
nefirs, the more honeſt and gracious they are, the more bur- 
thenſomeare they to thereceiuer, if lic bea man of credit, as 
they that tie the conſcience and the will, for they locke faſter, - 
keepe aman-1n his right memorie; and ſome feare of forgtt- 
tulnetTe, and failing his promiſe, A man is a ſafer priſoner vn- 
der his word, than vnder locke and:key, Tr 1s == to b c 
fied by ciuill andpublike bands, than by. the lay.of honeftie, 


al 
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and conſcience : two notaries are better than one, I truft your 


word; and your faith, and conſcience ; hereismore honour 
doneto the receiuer ; but yer conſtraint faſtneth, ſolliciteth, 
and prelſeth much more, and here 1s more {afety to the len- 
der, and a man carrieth himſelfe more careleſly, becauſe he 
doubterh not but that the law,and thoſe outward ties will awa- 
ken him, when the time ſhall ſerue, Where theres conftraint, 
the will is more looſe ; where there 1s Iefſe conſtraint, the will 
hath lefle liberty : Qzod me jus coget vix 4 voluntate impe- 
trem : [ can hardly requeſt of my will, that which the law conſtrat- 
neth me unto, 

- From a benefit proceeds an obligation, and from it 2 bene- 
fit; and ſoitis both the childe and the father, the effet and 
the cauſe, and there is a twofold obligation, aciue and paſ- 


16 
Obligatien the 
mother and 
daughter of a 


five, Parents, Princes, and ſuperiours, by the duty of their Fn. ns 
charge, are bound todoe good vnto thoſe that are committed ;,yy,, £ 


and commended vnto them, either by law or by nature; and 
generally all men chat haue meanesare bound co relecuerhoſe 
that are in want, or any affliction whatſocuer, by the com- 
mand of nature, Behold here the firſt obligation, afterwards 
from benefics or good turnes, whether they be due and ſprin- 
ging from chis firſt obligation,or free.and pure merits, arifeth 
the ſecond obligation, and diſcharge, whereby the receivers 
arcbound to an acknowledgment and thankfull requitall. All 
this is ſignified by He/odus, who bath made che Graces three 

m niumber, holding each other by the hands. | 
The firſt obligation 1s diſcharged by the good offices of 
eucry onethat is 18 any charge, whichſhall preſently be dif- 
courſed of in the ſeeond. part, which:concerneth particular 
duties : but yet this obligation is Rrengthned, and weakned 
and leſſened accidentally by che conditions and aftions of 
thoſe thatare the recceiuers, For their offences, ingratitudes, 
and vnworthinelle doe in a manner diſcharge thoſe, that are 
bound to have care of them; and a man may almolt fay as 
much of their naturall defets too, A man may iuftly with 
eſſe affetion loue that childe, thatkinſman, that ſubieR, that 
15 not onely wicked and vnworthy, but foule, miſsſhapen, 
crooked, ynfortunate, ill borne:z God himſeltc hath abated 
him much, from cheir nacurall ow and cſtimation ; but yer 
_ 12 : | a 


17 
The firſt obligatie' 
on aud mother, 
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18 
The ſecond oblt. 
cation which is 
thankfuineſſe, 


19 
Of ineratitude. 


Sencc. 


a man muſt 1n this abatement of affe&tion, keepe a iuſtice, and 
a moderation, for this concerneth not the helps and ſuccors 
of neceſliry, and choſe offices that are due by publike reaſon, 
bur only that attention, and affetion, which is in the inward 
obligation, | | 
T he ſecond obligation, which ariſech from benehirs, is that 
which we are co handle,and concerning which,we muſt ac this 
time ſer downe ſomerules : Firſt, che law of durifull acknow- 
ledgement and chanktfulnelle 15 naturall,witnetl: beaſts them- 
ſclues,nor only priuace and domeſticall, bur cruell and ſauage, 
among whom there are many excellent examples of this ac- 
knowledgement, as of the Lion towards the Roman flaue, 
Officiaetiam fer ſentinnt: Eurn wilde beaſts hae a feeling of good 
offices done vnto them. Secondly, it is a certaine act of vertue, 
anda teftimony of a good minde,and therefore it is moreto be 
eltcemed than bounty or benefit, which many times proceeds 
from abundance, from power, loweof a mans proper intereſt, 
and very .ſz:ldame troin pure vertae, whereas. thankfulnelle 
ſpringerh alwales from a good hearr ; and therefore howſoeuer 
the bencfic may be more co be delired,yer kinde acknowledge- 
ment is farre more commendable; Thirdly,ir isan caltething, 
yea a pleaſant, and that is in the power of euery man, There 
1s nothing.more caſe, than-to; dot according tonature, no- 
thing more pleaſing, than toibe free-from bands, and to beat 
1bertie, _ II NIE 
By that which hath beene ſpoken, ir is eaſie ts ſee how baſe 
and villanous a vice forgetfulnetle and ingratitude is, how 
vnplcaling and odious vato all mcn 5; Dixerrs maled ta cyn- 
fla, cum ingratum hominenm dixerss : Thou beakef all the emll 
that may be ſaid, when thou nameſt au ougratefull man, It's 
again(t nacure, and therefore Plato ſpeaking of his diſciple 
Ariftatle; calleth him an vngratefull mule, Tt is likewiſe 
wichout all excuſe, andcannvt'comebut from a wicked na- 
ture j Grave vitium, intol:rabile, quod diſſaciat homines : eA 
grieuous vice and intolerable, which breaketh the ſociety of men. 
Reuenge which followeth an iniurie, as ingraticude a goo 
rurne, 1s much more ſtrong and-preſling ( for an injury 1n- 
forceth more than a benefit; Altizes injurie quans merita def» 
Cendunt : Ininrics (inks deeper into the minde, than _ 
TE ET oh : 
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Tt is a very violent pafſion, but yer nothing ſo baſe, ſo defor- 
med a vice as ingratitude. Ir is ke To cuils that a man 


hath, that are not dangerous, but yetaremore priovous and 
ainfull chan chey that are morcall, In reuenge there is ſome 
ſhew of iuſtice, and a man hides not himſelfe, to worke his will 
therein ;z but in ingratitude there 1s nothing bur baſe diſho. 
neftic and:ſhame, | | Ra 
"Thankfulnetle or acknowledgement, that it may be ſuch as 20 
itſhould-be, muſt haue theſe conditions, Firſt, he muſt grati- Rules of thank: 
oully recciue a bencfir, with an amiable and cheeretull viſage fulneſſe. 
and ſpeech : Qui grate beneficium accepit, primam ejus penſio- Senec, 
nem ſolvit : He which recetneth a benefit thankefully,diſchargeth . 
the _ payment thereof. Secondly, hemuſtneuer forget it, [n- Idcm- 
gratiſſimus onnium qui oblitus, nuſquam enim gratus fieripoteſt, 
cuitotum beneficium elapſum eſt : He that forgetteth abenefit is of 
all other moſt ingratefull 5 for in no reſpett can he be made thank- 
full, that hath wvtterly forgotten a good tarne. The third office is Plin, 
«'Y tcopubliſhit; ingennripudorseft ſateriper quos profecerimus, 05 
hec quaſi merces anthoris :It is the part of anhoneſt minde to con- 
feſſe by whom we haue receined profit, and this ts as it were are= 
ward to the author, As a man hath found the heart, and the 
hand of another,open to doe good,ſo muſt he haue his mouth 
open to preach and publiſhit, and to the end the memoric 
thereof may be more firme and folemne, he muſt name the 
benefit, and that by the name of the benefator, The fourth 
othce 1s to make reſtitution, wherein he muſt obſerue theſe 
foure conditions: That ic be not too ſpeedy, nor too curi- 
ouſly ; for this carries an il] ſent with it, and irc bewrates too 
rearan vnwillingneſleto be in debr, and roo much haſte ro 
4 uit of chat band; And it Iikewtſe giueth an occalion to 
thetriendor benefaRor, to thinkethat his curceſie was not 
kindly accepted of; for to be too. carefull, and defirous tore- 
Pay, is to incurre the ſuſpicion of ingraticude, Te muſttherefgre 
follow ſometime after, and'it muſt nor be coo long neither, 
leſtthe benefit grow roo ancient, ( for the Graces are painted 
young) 'and ir muſt be vpon ſome apt and good occaſion, 
winch eicher offereth it (clfe,or is taken, and that withour noiſe 
and rumour, ; That icbe with ſome vſuric,and ſurpaſlerhe be- 
nefit, Jike-fruitfull ground : ingratue zft. qui beneficinm reddit 
Ii 3 fine 
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fone nſurg 3 He 15 vuthank(ull, who reſtoreth a benefit without 
profit z oracleaſt equall irwich all cheſhew and acknowledge- 
*mene thar may 'be; of great reaſon of a farcher requirall, and 
thac this is not to ſatisfieche obligation, bur to giue ſome te- 

{timony that he forgetteth not how much heis indebted, That 

t be willingly and with a good heart z [ngratus eft, qui metu 
gratis eſt ; He is vngrateſull, whos grateful for feare. For if 

it were- ſo gillen 3- £odem anima beneficumatbetur, quo datyr : 

errat [i qu's benefivinm libentins accipit,' quam reddit : A benes 

fit ought to be reſtored with the ſame minde, wherewith it was 

inen: hes tobe blamed whoſoener he be that receiu:th a benefit 


 morewillingly than he reſtoreth it, Laſtly,if his inability be ſuch, 


++ -as tha he cannvt make preſent reftitution, yer lechis will be 


forward enough, which1s the firſt and principall part, andas 
it were the ſoule, boch of the benefic and acknowledgement 
_. though there be no other witnetle hereof than it ſelfe ; and he 
* -muſt acknowledge not: only the good he hath recejucd, bur 
thar likewiſe that hath beene atfcred, and might haue bene 
-yeceiued, that is to ſay, the good will ofche benefattor, which 
45, as hach beene ſaid, the principall. 


' Theſecond part, which'concerneth the 
192 219 bi ſpec all duties of- certain? men, by certaine 
1 and Pecidll oblication, 


Thrt PREFACE, 

B Eing to ſpcake of ſpeciall and parcicular duties, differing 
according to the diucality of -petfons and their ſtates, 
whether chey be vnequall, as ſuperionrs. and inferiours, or 
£quall, wewillbeginne with maricd folkes,who are mixc, arid 
-hold wich borh equality:and nequalicy.: And fo much the ra 
-ther, becauſewe. areficitro-ſpeake of private and domeſticall 
-afticeand duties, before publike, becauſerhey arc before them 
es families and houſes arc before-common-weales, and there- 
-fore thar priuace tuſtice which i; obſereed in a family, is che 
pooch, and, modell of a .common-weale. Now 

-cheſe private and:domeſticall diities are three ; that Is: toilayy 
Þerweene the husband and the wite, parencs and hilehens 
Cen GO EN es 
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maſters and ſeruants, -and theſe are the parts of ahouſhold or 
family, which taketh the foundation from the husband and 
the wife, who are the maſters and authours thereof, And 
therefore firſt of maricd folke. 


Cuar, XII, 
The dutie of maried folke, 
' A Ccording to thoſe two diuers conſiderations that are in 0 
A mariage,as hath beene faid,that1s to ſay,equality and in+ Carmen duties, 


equality, there are likewiſe two ſorts of duties and offices of 
maricd folke,the one common to both,equally reciprocall, of 
like obligation,though according to the cuſtomeof the world, 
the paine,the reproch, the inconuenience, benot equall : that 
isroſay, anentire loyalty, fidelity, community, and commu- 
nication of all things, and a care and authority ouer their fa- 
milic,and all the goods of their houſe, Hereof we haueſpoken 
more at large in the firſt booke, 
 Theother are particular and different, according to that 2 
inequality that is berwixt them ; for thoſe of the husband are's. Particular di 
1. ſoinſtrue his wife with mildneſle jn all things that be. #5 of the buſs 
long vnto her duty, her honor,and good, whereof ſheeis capa- ** 
ble, 2.1To nouriſh her, whether ſhe brought dowry with her 
orno. 3. Tocloath her. 4. Tolie with her, $5. Toloue and 
defend her : The two extremities are baſe and vitious,to hold 
her vnder like a ſeruant, to make her miſtrelle Ly fubieQing 
himſelte vnto her. And theſe are the principall duties, Thele 
follow after, ro comfort her being licke, rodeliuer her being 
captiue, to bury her being dead, to nouriſh herliuing, and to 
pouide for his children he hath Had by her,by his will and te- 
ſtament, | 

The duties of the wite, 1. Areto giue honor,reuerence,and 3 
reſpe&t to her husband, as to her maſter and lord, for ſo haue Of the wife, 
the wiſeſt women that euer were, termedrheir husbands, and | 
the Hebrew word Baal ſignifieth them borh, husband and 


lord. Shethat diſchargerh her ſelfe of this dury,honorech her 
ſelte more chan be burke Teo wrongs 
none butherſelfe, 2. To giue obedience in all things 1uſt and 
lawfull, applying and accommodating hertclfeto the manners 
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and humours of her husband, bke atruc looking-glatſe;which 
firchfully repreſenterh the face, hauing no other particular de- 
fignement, loue, thought, bur as: the dimenſions and acci- 
dents, which haue no other proper'a&tion or motion, and ne. 
uer moue but wich the body,ſhe applieth her ſelfe in all chin gs 
to her husband, 3, Setwice, as to prouide either by her ſelfe 
or ſome other his viands, to waſh his feet, 4. To keepethe 
houſe, and therefore ſhe is compared tothe Tortvis, and js 
pamtcd hauing her teer naked, and eſpecially in the abſence of 


> herhusband. For her husbind being far from her,ſhemuſthe 
as irwere inuilible, and contrary rothe Moone (which appea- 


tech in-her greatnefJe when ſhe is fartheſt from the Sunne) not 
appeare, but when ſhe comes neere her ſunne.. 5, Tobeſi- 
lene,. and not.to ſpeake but with her husband, or by.her huf. 
band-::-and foraſmuch gs a7TYenc woman 15 rare thinpgand 
hardly found, ſhe is ſaid fo bea precious gift of God.”6. To 
employ her time in the practiſe and ſtudy of huſwiferte,which 
is the moſt commodious and honorable ſcience and occupati- 


on of a woman; this is her ſpeciall miftris quality, and which 
2 man of meane fortune, fhould eſpecially ſeeke in his maruge. 


\ Iris che only dowry,thac ſeruerh eicher to ruinate, or preſcruc 


families,butiris very rare, I here are divers that are couetous, 


few thar are good huſwiues. Wearero ſpeake of themboth, 
of houtliold furbandey preſencly by irſelfe: ot fn 
; Inchepriuaceacquaintarce and vſe of mariagerheremuſt 
be a moderation, that 1s, a religious and deuout band, for that 
pleaſure that 1s therein, mult be-mingled with ſome ſecurity; 
irmuſt be a wiſe and conſcionable delight; A man muſt rouch 
his wife diſcreetly and for honeſty, asit is faid, andTor feare,as 
Ariſtotle faith, leſt pronoking her defires too-wantonly, the 
pleaſure thereof make herto exceed the bound) of reaſon,and 
the care of health : for too hor and roo frequent a pleaſure al- 
tereth the ſeed, and hindreth generation. Oathe other (ide, to 
thecnd ſhe be not- ouer-Ianguiſhing, barraine, and: ſubreft ro 
other: diſeaſes, he.muſt offer hingelfe vnro: her chough (cl 
dome. Selox faith, thrice in a monieth; buttthere can no cer- 
raine [aw or ruſebe giuen hereof; ' | 

The Jotirine of houſbold husbandry: doth willingly fol: 
low, and is annexed ynto mariage. . . | 


Cnar, 
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Cnay. XIIT, 
Houſpold huchandry. 


__ H Ouſhold husbandric is an excellent, iuſt, and profi- 
table occupation, Ic 1s a happy thing, ſaich Plato, 
for a man to goethrough his priate affaires withour iniuftice, 
There is: nothing more beautifull than a houſhold well and 
peaceably goucrned. To: 
2 Icis a profeſſion which is nor difficult, for hethatis ca- 
pable of any thing elſe, is not vncapable of this z bur yer it is 
carefull, and paintull, and croubleſome, by reaſon ofthe mul- 
ticudeof affaires, which though chey beſmall and of no great 
;mporrance, yer foraſmuch as chey are common and frequent, 
and neuer at an end, they doe much annoy and weary a man. 
Domeſticall thornes pricke, becauſe they are ordinary ; but if 
they come from the principall perſons of the family,they gaule - 
and exulcerate, and grow remecdiletle, | 
3 Iris a great happinelle, and a fir meanetolliue ateaſe, to 
haue one whom a man may truſt, and vpon whom hemay re- 
poſe himſelfe ; which thac he may the betrer doe, he muſt | 
chooſe one that is true and loyall,and afterwards binde him to 
doe well by that truſt and confidence he puttech in him, Ha- - 
bita ſides ipſam obligat fidem ; multi fallere docurrunt, duns ti- + 
ment falliz & atys jus peccandi, ſuſpicando dederunt : Faith 
being ginen, bindes faith againe 5 many haue taught to deceine, 
whileſk they feare to be deceined, and haue ginen occaſion unto © 
ethers of offending , by ſuſhefting them. | 
4 The principall precepts and counſelsthat belong to fru- 
gality, or good husbandry, aretheſe: 1, To buy and (cl all 
things at the beſt times and ſeaſons, that 1s, when they are 
beft and beſt cheape, 2. To take good heed leſt the goods 
inthe houſe be ſpoiled or miſcarry, be either loſt or carried + 
away 3 This doth eſpecially belong to the woman, to whom: | 
Ariſtotle gines this aurhority and care. 3, To prouidefirtt - 
and principally for theſethree zneceflicy, cleanlinefle, order : 
and againe,if there be meanes, ſome aduiſe toproudefor theſe 
three too 3 bur the wiſer ſort wiſh no great paines to fe taken | 
| | therein: 
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therein : Non ampliter ſed munditer convivium z plus ſal quam 

ſumptus : A feaſt muſt' not be coſtly, but cleanly 5 more mirth 
than = Abundance, pompe, and preparation, exquiſite 
and rich faſhion, The contrary is many times praftiſed in good 
houſen, where you ſhall haue beds garniſhed with filke, em. 
broidered with gold, and but oneftmple couerlid in winter, 
which were a commodity farre more nece{lary. And.ſfo of 
the reſt. 

4. Toruleand moderate his charge, which 1s done by ta- 
king away ſuperfluities, yer prouiding tor neceſfficy, and that 
which is fit and beſecming, A ducket 1n a mans purſe will doe 
a man more honour and honeſty, than ten prodigally ſpent, 
ſaith one, Againe ( but this wit 
ciency ) to make a great ſhew wich alittle charge, and aboue 
all, not to ſuffer the expence to grow abouethe receit and the 
income, 

5. To haue a care andan etc oner all ; the: vigilancy and 
preſence of the maſter, ſaith the prouerbe, fatteth the horſe 
and the land. And in any caſe the maſtcr and miſtreile muſt 
takea care to concalc their ignorance and inſufficiency in the 
affaires of the houſe,and much more their carele{netſe,making 
a ſhew as if chey attended and thought of nothing elſe. For 
if officers and ſeruants haue an opinion that their mafters 


. lookenot vnto them,they may chance to make his haire grow 


thorow his hood, 
| CHaP. XIV. 
The duty of Parents and childrew, 


T He dutie of parents and children isreciprocall andreci- 
procally nacurall : if that of children be more ſtrait, that 
of parents 1s more ancicnt, parents being the firſt auchours 
and cauſe, and more important to a common-weale : for to 

ple a ſtate, and co furniſh ir with honeſt men and good ct- 
tizens, the culture and good nouriſhment of youth is necella- 
ric, which is the ſeed of a common-wealth. And there comes 
not ſo much euill ro a weale-publike, by the ingratitude of chil- 
dren cowards their parents, as by the careleſnelle of parents 
acucunfiruthion of cheirchildren: and chereſore wich grou 
* a ICON 
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reaſon in Lacedemor and other good and politike ftates,there 
wasa puniſhment and a penalte laid ypon the parents when 
the children wereill conditioned. And P/ato was wont to ſay, 

that hee knew not in what a man ſhould be morecarefull and 
diligenc than ro makeagood ſonne. And Crates cried out 

in choler, To whar end doc men take ſo much care in heaping 

vp good:, and fo littlecareof thoſe ro whom they ſhall leaue 

chem? Ic is as much as 1f a man ſhouldrake care of his ſhooe 

and not of his foor, What ſhould hee doe with riches that is 

not wife, and knowes not how to vie them. ? Iris likea rich 

and bcaurtfull ſaddle vpon a iades backe, Parents then are 
doubly obliged co this duciez boch becauſethey are their chil- 
dren,-anid becauſe they are the render plants, and hope of the 
Common-weale : This 1s toull his owae land togerher with 

tha: ef che wcale- publique, | 

Now this office or ducie hath foure ficcefline parts, accor- 2 

ding to:thoſe foure goods or benefics thar a child ought ro-re- The diuiſiun of 
ceive ſuccclhucly trom his parents, life, nouriſhment, inſtru- the office of p&- 
ion, communication.. The fiiit regardech che rime, when _— 
the infancis in the wombe,vntii his comming into the world 
ncluſtucly. : che ſecond the timeof tis 1nfancie1n his cradle, 

ynrill hee know how to goe and :o fſpeake : the third all his 

youth ; this part muſt be handled more at large, and more ſe- 
riouſly : che fourth concernerh their aftetion, communica» 

tion and cariage cowards their children now come to: mans 

eſtare, touching their goods, thoughrs, detignements. 

The firſt, which regardech the generation and fruitinthe 3 
wombe, is not accounted of and obferued with ſuch diligence Thefritpar, 
as1r oughr, althougl}1c haueas much parcinthe good or euill mn. $6. 
of a child (as wtll of their bodies as cheir ſoules) as cheir edu- "__ 
cation and inſtruttion atter they are borne and comerto ſome 
growrch { his 1s that char gjuerh che ſubſiſtence, thetemper 
andcemperature, the nature theocher is artificiall andacqut 
red": andif there be ataulc commicred in this farft part, the ſes - 
cond and third can hardly-repaire ir, no morerthanafaulr in 
the firſt concotian of che ftomacke, cannot be' mended in 
the ſecond nor third, We men goe vnadutſedly and headlong 
to this copularion,onely prouokedrhereuno by Dleaſurcjand = 
a defice to .dif-burthen our ſelucs of chat which ticklethiand * | 
BI | hes ens pretlerh. - 
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_ Lib.2,deleg; 


4 
The ſecond part the infant; theſe foure points areto be obſerued, x, Theinfant 


prelſerh vs thereunto : ifa conception happen thereby, ic is by 
chance, for no man gocth te it warily, and with ſuch delibe- 


ration and diſpolicion of bodie as he ought, and naturedoth 


require,Sincethen men are made at aduenture,and by chance, 
it 1s no maruell ifthey ſeldome fall out to be beautifull, good, 
ſound, wiſe and well compoſcd. Behold then briefly, accor- 
ding to Philoſophie the particular aduiſements touching this 
firſt point,that is to ſay,the begetting of male children,ſound, 
wiſe and judicious : for that which ſcructh for the one cf theſe 
qualities,ſferues forthe other, 1. A man muſt not couple him- 
ſelfe with a woman that is of a vile, baſe and diflolute condi. 
tion,or ofa nanghric and vicious compoſition of body, 2. He 
muſt abſtaine from chis ation and copulation ſeuen or eight 
dayes. 3. During which time hee is to nouriſh himſelfe wich 
wholeſome vicuals, more hot and driethan otherwiſe, and 
ſuch as may conco& well in the ſtomacke, 4. He muſt vſea 
more than moderate exerciſe, All this tendeth to this end 
and purpoſe, that the ſeed may be well concotted and ſeaſo- 
ned, hot and drie, fic and proper for a maſculine, ſound and 
wiſe temperature. Vagabonds, idle and lazie people, great 
drinkers, who haue commonly an ill conco&ion, euer beper 
effeminate,idle and ditlolute children (as Hippocrates recoun- 
teth of the Scythians.) Againe, a man muſt app)y himſelieto 
chis encounter after one manner, a long time frer his repaſt, 
that is co ſay, his belly being empty, and hefaſting (for afull 
anch performes nothing good either for themindeor forthe 
bodie) and therefore Diogenes reproched alicentious young 
man, forthar his farther had begotten him being drunke, And 
the lawof the Carthaginians is commended by Plato, which 
enioyned a man to abftaine from wine that day that hee lay 
with his wife. 6. And not neere the monthly tearmes ofa 
woman, burtſix or ſeucn dayes before, or as much after them. 
7. And vpon the point of conception and retention ofthe 
ſecd, the woman turning and gathering herſelfe together 
ypon the right (ide, ler her ſoreſt for a time, 8. This dire 
Rion touching the viands and cxcrciſe muſt be continued du- 
ring thetime of herburthen, | | 
- Tocomierothefecond point of this office after thebirth of 


mu 
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muſt be waſhed in warme water, ſomewhat briniſh, to make of the office ofpa- 
che members ſupple and firm,ro cleanſe and dric the fleſh and 0s. | 
che brainc, to ſtrengchen the linewes,a very good cuſtome in Ezcch,ts, 
ctheEaſterne parts and among the lewes. 2, Thenurſerfſhebe ] 

to bechoſen,let her be young,ofa temperature or complexion 

the leaſt cold and moiſt chat may be, brought vp 1n labour, 

hard lodging,(lender diet,hardned againſt cold and hear. I ſay 

ifhe be to be choſen, becauſe according to reaſon, and the 0- 

pinion ofthe wiſeſt,it ſhould be che motherzand cherfore they 

crie out againſt her,when ſhe refuſech chis charge, being inu1- 

tcdand as it were bound thereunto by nature,who to that end 

hath giuen her milke and dugs,by the example of beaſts ; and 

that louc and icaloulie chatſhe ought to haueof her little ones, 

who receiue a very great hurt by the change of their aliment, 

now accuftomed in a ſtranger, and perhaps a bad one too, of a 
conſtirution quite contrary to the former, whereby they are 

not to be accounted mothers, but by halfes. Q#odeſt hoc con- Aul Gell. 
tranaturam,imperfetium,ac dimidiatum matris genus peperiſſe, lib124G I, 
&ſtatim ab ſe abjeciſſe, altiſſe in utero ſanguine [uo neſcio quid 

quod non videret:non alere auten nunc ſuo latte,quod videat jam 
viveutem,jam hominem, jam matrts 0 fficta implorantem: It i5 4 

thizg againſt nature, imperfett, and by halfes, for a mother to 

bring forth athilde, and preſently to caſt it from h:r 5to nouriſhin 

her whmbe.with her owne bloud, I know not what, which ſhee ſaw 

wot, and not unrſe with her milke that which ſhe (eeth already li- 

wing, a man, and imploring the duties of a mather, 3, Thenou- 

riſhment beſides the dug ſhould be goats milke, orrather, 
creame,the moſt ſubriJe and aerie parc of the milke, ſod with 

hony & a liccle ſalt, Theſe are things very fir for the body and 

the minde, by the aduice of all the wiſe and great Phylirians, 

Greeks and Hebrewes, Butyrum & mel comedet, ut ſciat repro- Galen,multis ' 
bare malum,& eligere bonum: Let him eat butter and houy,yn- locis. _ 
till be be able torefuſe the enill; and chooſe the good, The quali- OO 
tle ofmilke or creame is very temperate,andfull'of good nou- Elay i 
_niſhment; the drinetſe of the hony and (alcconſumeth the roo, - * * 
great humiditic of the braine, and diſpoſeth it vnto wiſdome. 

4. The infant muſt by lictle & little be accuſtomed and hard-- 
nedtotheaire,to heat and cold : and we are norto befearefull- 
thereof z forin the Northerne parts of the world they _ 

tnCclr 
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their children ſo ſoene as they come out of the wombe of 
their mothers in cold water, and are neuer the worſe. 

The two firtt parts of che office of parents we haue ſoone 
diſpatched ; whereby ir appeareth, that they are not true fa- 
thers that hauc not that care, affe&ion and diligencein theſe 
matters thar is fit z for they are the cauſe and occaſion, either 
by careleſneiſe or otherwiſe, of the death and vatimely birth 
of their children, and when they are borne they care not for 
them, but expoſe them to their owne forrunes,for which cauſe 
they are depriued by law of that fatherly power ouer them 
that isduevnto them ; and the children to the ſhame of their 
parents are made ſlaues by thoſe that haue nouriſhed them 
and brought them vp, who are farrefrom taking care topre- 


| ferue themfrom fire and water, and all other crolles and affl- 


Etions that may light vpon them, 

The chird pare which concerneth the inſtrufion of chil. 
dren we are o handlemaretaſioatly. So ſoone as this infant 
Is able to goe and to ſpeake, and ſhall beginne to employ his 
mind & his body,and thar the faculties thereot ſhall be awake. 
ned and ſhew themſclues, the memory, 1magination, reaſon, 
which begin at the fourth or fifth yeere, there mult be a great 
care and diligence vſcd inthe well forming chereof-: forchis 
firſt tiaQure & liquor wherewich the mind muſt be ſcaſoned, 
hath very great power. Ic cannot be expreſſed how much this 
firſt impreſſion and formation of youth preuaileth, cuento 
rhe conquering of Nature-i ſelfe. Nurture, ſaith one, excel- 
lethNature, Lycargus madeit plaineto all the world,by two 
lictle dogs of one litter, bur uerſly brought vp, to whom 
preſenting before theminan open place,a por of pottage anda 
hare, that which was brought vp tenderly in the houſe fellto 


the mp other that had bin euer trained vypin hunting, 


forſookethe pottage and ran after the hare. The force of this 
inſtruionproceedsfrom this, that it entreth eaſily, andde- 


| pong with difticulcie : for being the firft that entreth, it ta- 


eth ſuch place and winneth ſuch credic asa man will, there 
being no other precedent matter to conteſt with it,or to make 
head againſt it. This minde then wholly new and neat, oft 
and tender, doth eaſily receiuethat impreſſion that a man will 
giue aro it, and afterwards doth not caſily loſeit, oo 
” ”"_ + __ 
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Now this is not a thing of ſmall importance, but a man'may 


rather ſay iris the moſt dithculr and important thac may be. 


For, who ſecth nor that in aftate all depends vpon this ? Ne- 
uerchelelſe (and it 15 the greateſt, moſt dangerous and lamen- 
table faulechar 1s in our policies,nored by erifterle and Plu- 


tarch)weſeechar che conduR and diſciplinc of youth is whol- 
 Iylefe vnro the charge and mercy of theirparents what kinde 


of men ſocuer they be, many rimes careletle, fooliſh, wicked, 
and the publike ſtate regardeth irnot, cares nocfor it, where- 
by all goes to ruine. Almoſtthe onely ſtates that have giuen 
tothe lawes the diſcipline of children, were that of Lacedemon 
and Creet :.Burthe moſt excellent diſciplineof the world ſor 
youth, was the Sparrame ; and therefore Ageſilans perſwaded 


Aenophen to ſends chuldren chither, for there, ſaith he,rhey 


may learne the moſt excellent ſcience of theworld, and that is 
tocommand and to obey well, and there are formed-good 
Lawyers, Emperours at armes, Magiſtrates, Citizens. This 
youth and cheir inſtruQion they eſteemed aboue all things:z 
and chercfore 4xtipater demanding of them fiftie children for 


hoſtages, they. anfwered him; that they had rather giue him. 


twice as many men at thcir ripeſt yeeres, 

Now before we enter into this matter, I will here giue an 
aduertiſement of ſome weight, Thereare ſome that rake great 
paines to difcouer the inclinations of children, and for what 
cihployment they ihall be moſt fit 5 but this is a thing ſo ob- 
ſcure, and ſo, vncertaine, that when a man --hach beſtowed 
what coſt, and taken whatpaines he can, heis commonly de- 


ceiued. And therefore nor to tic our ſelues to theſe weake and | 


light diuinations and prognofticarions drawne fromthe mo- 
tions of their infancie, let vs indeuout to giue them an-inftru- 


Qion vaiuerſally good and profitable, whereby they -are made - 
capable, ready, and diſpoſed to whatſoeuer, This js to goc : 


Vpon a ſure ground, and:o doethat which muſt alwayes be 
done, This ſhall be a goodtunuuregaprt.to receive all others, 
To make: an entrance into this matter, we may referre it 


ynto three points, the forming of the ſpirit, the ordering of 


thebodie, the ruling of the manners, Bur before wee giue any 
particular counſell rouching theſe three, there are generall 
aduiſements that belong to the manner of proceeding in this 


bulinelle, 


9 : is. ; 
Fhe duuiſity ef 
this maller. - 


TO 


infirufiion, 
T'o zuard the 
eares, 


TT 


ing thechoe 
of iuftiruftors, 
Conference. 


Bookes, 
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happily therein, which mult befirſt knowne as a preamble to 
the reſt. | 
The firſt is carefully ro guard his ſoule, and to keepe it near 


The fir generall-and free from the concagion and corruption of the world, 
advice torxcbigg that it receiue not any blot nor wicked attainture. And the 


better to doe this, hee muſt diligently keepe the gates, which 
are rhe cares eſpecially, and rhen the cies, that is ro ſay, giue 
ordcr, that not any, no not his owne father, come neere yntg 
him to buz into his eares any thing that 1s ewill, Thereneed 
no more buta word, the leaſt diſcourſe that may be, ro make 
an cuill almoſt paſt reparation. Guard chineeares aboye all, 
and then thy cies. And for this cauſe P/ato was of opinion, 
thar it was not fir that ſeruants and baſe perſons ſhould enter. 
taine children with diſcourſe, becauſe their talke can be no 
berter than fables, vaine ſpeeches and fooleries, if not worſe, 
This were to traine vp and to fced thoſetender yeeres with 
follics and fooleries. 

T he ſecond aduice concerneth not onely the perſons that 


The ſecond gene- muſt haue charge of this childe, but the diſcourſe end cone. 
rall aduice toueb* rence wherewith he muſt beentercained, and the bookes hee 


muſt reade, Touching the perſons, they muſt be honeſt men, 
well borne,of a ſweetand pleaſing conuerſation, hauing their 
head well framed, fuller of wiſdome than of ſcience, and that 
they agree in opinion together, leſt that by contrary coun- 
ſels, or a different way 1n proceeding, the one by rigour, 
the other by flatteric, they hinder one another, and trouble 
their chargeand de{ignements, Their bookes and communi- 
cation mult not be of ſmall, baſe, ſortiſh, frivolous matcers,but 
grear and ſerious, noble and generous; ſuch as may rule and 
inrich the vnderſtanding, opinions, manners, as they that in- 
ſtrut a man in the knowledge of our humanecondition, the 
motions and myſteries of our minds, tothe end he may know 
himfelfe and others; ſuch, I fay, as may teach him what to 
feare, to loue, to defire 3 what paſſion is, what vertue, howhe 


-may iudge berwixt ambition and auarice, ſeruitudeand ſub- 
1eQion, libertie and licentiouſneſſe. He is deceived that thin- 
keth thatthere is a greater proportion of ſpiritrequired tothe 
 vaderſtanding of thoſe excellent examples of Valerins Maxs- 
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buſineſſe, that ſhew vs how to carry our ſelues worthily and _ | n 
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mer, andall the Greeke and Roman Hiſtories ( which is the 
moſt beautifull ſcience and knowledge of the world ) than 
ro vnderſtand Amadis of Gaule, and other hike vaine and fri. 
yolous diſcourſes, That childe thar can know how many hens 
his mother hath, and who are his vncles and his coſens, will 
as calily carry away how many Kings there haue beene, and 
how many Ceſ/ars in Rowe, A man muſt nor diſtruſt the 
capacity and ſufficiency of his nunde , but know how to CON- 
duct and manager, | | 
The third is, to carry himſelfe cowards him, and to pro. 12 
ceed notafter an auſtere,nude,and ſeuere manner, but ſweetly, Thethirdgene: 
mildly , and cheerefully. And cherefore we doc here alroge- ” all aduice, 
ther condemne that cuſtome which is common in all places, my | 
to beat and to box , and with ftrange words and out-cries to " 
hazen children, and to keepe them in feare and ſubieRion, as 
themanner is in free-ſchooles and colledges. For itis acuſtome 
roo uniuſt, and as foule a faulc, as when a Iudge or Phyſician 
ſhall bee moued co choler againſt an offender and pattent : 
preiudiciall and quite contrary to that purpoſe that a man 
hach, which 1s to ftirvp a-defirein them, and to bring them in 
loue with vertue, wiſdome, ſcience, honefty. Now this im- 
perious and rude carriage breeds in children a hatred, horrour 
and deteſtarion of that they ſhould loue ; ir provoketh them, 
makes them-head-ſtrong, abarerth and taketh away their cou- 
rage, inſuchſort chat cheir minds become ſeruile, baſe and 
flauiſh, like their viage; Parentes ne provocetis ad iracundian Coloſſ.z; 
filios veftros, ne deſpondeant animum: Parents prouck: not your 
children to auger, leſt they be diſconraged. For ecing chemſclues 
thus handled, they neuer performe any thing of worth, but 
curſe their maſter and'their apprentiſhip, If they doe that 
which is requiredattheir hands, it is becauſethe eye of the 
maſteris alwaies ypon them, iris for feare, and not cheeretu]- 
ly and nobly , and therefore not honeſtly, If they faile and 
performe nor cheir taske,, to ſaue themſelues from the rigour 
ofthe puniſhment, they haue recourſero baſe volawfull reme- 
dies, hes, falſe excuſes, teares of deſpight, flights, trwuentings, 
Ul worſethan the fault they haue committed. 
Dum id reſcitum iricr-dit tantsſper cavetz Tenet 
$5 fperat fore clam, rurſnm ad ingeniumredit: | ; 
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The dayof went andebildves, 


Ile quem beneficio adjungas,cx animofacity 
Studet par referre, preſens,abſenſq, idem erit: 
The ſhame keepes knowledge, knowledge keepes the ſinne 
'tn awe, which didin ſecrecy beginne: 
hom good taurnes with loye haxe got 
To be thy friend, repoſe thy lot, 
Beefs thouthere, or beeſt thou nat. | 
My willis thatthey be handled freely and liberally, vſing 
therein reaſon, and (weet and milde perſwaſions, which in- 
genderin theirhearts the affetions'of honour and of ſhame, 
The firſt will ſerue chem asa ſpurre to whatis good, the ſecond 
as a bridle tochecke and withdraw them from euill, There is 
ſomething, I knownot what, thats ſeruile and baſe in rigour 
and conſtraint, the enemy to hotiour and true liberty. Wee 
muſt cleane contrary far cheir hearcs wich ingenuitie, libertie, 
louc, vertue, and honour. 


Pudore & liberalitate Iiberos retinere 
Satins eſſe creds, quam met. 
Hoc patrium eft potins conſuefacere filium 
Sua ſponte reftefacere, quam alieno metn, 
Hoc pater ac dominns intereſt, hoc qui nequit 
Fateatur ſe neſcire imperare liberts, 
T hold it better children wp toreare | 
With modeſty and bounty, than by feare, * 
T*ennure a childe "tis rather fathers law- 
| To doe well of himſelfe, than others awe, 
A father and a maſter differ ſo; 


Sowho can rot, to rule ſonnes doth not kyow, 


Blowes are for beaſts that vnderſtand not reaſon : injures 
and brawles are for ſlaues. Heethat is once accuſtomed there- 
unto is mard for euer, Bur reaſon the beauty of ation, the 
dclire ot honeſtie and honour, the approbation of all men, 
checrefulneile and comfort of heart, and the deteſtation of 
their contraries,as brutiſhnelle, baſeneile, diſhonour,reproach 
and the improbation of all menz theſe are the armes, the fpurs, 
and the bridles of children well borne, and ſuch asaman 


. would make honeſt men, This is that which a man ſhould »l- 


waics ſound in their eargs; and if theſe means cannot m_ 
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all ocher of rigour and roughneſſe ſhall neuer doe good. Thar 


which cannor be done with reaſon, wiſdome, endeuour, ſhall 
neuer be done by force ; andif haply ic be done, yeritis to 
ſmall purpoſe. But theſe ocher meanes cannot be vnprofita- 
ble, if they be imploied in time, before the goodnelle of na- 
ture be ſpent and pile, But yet for all this, let no man thinke 
that I approue that looſe and flattering indulgence, and fot- 
tiſh feare to gtue children cauſe of diſcontent and ſorrow, 
which is another extremitie as bad as the former. This were - 
likethe Juie, to kill and make barren the tree which ic embra- 
ceth, or the Ape thar killeth her young with culling them z or 
like choſe thac feare to hold him vp by the haire of the head 
that is in danger of drowning, forteare of hurting him, and ſo 
ſuffer him co periſh, Againſt chis vice the wiſe Hebrew ſpake pcdeſse; 
much. Yourh mult be Feld in obedienceand diſcipline, not 
bodily like beafts and madmen, but ſpirituall, humane, libe- 
rall according to reaſon, 
Wee come now to the particular and more expreſſe aduiſe« 4, 
ments of chis inſtrution. The firft head of them is, as wee Particular ad. 
| haueſaid, to exerciſe, ſharpen and forme the minde, Where- niſements tou- 
upon there are diuers precepts , but the firſt principall and ing the minde. 
fundamental! of all others , which reſpeReth the end of in« 
ſtruction, and which I moſt deſire co inculcate, becauſe it is 
leaſt embraced and followed, and euery man runneth after 
the contrary, which is a common and ordinary errour, is, to 
thaue much more, and the chiefe and principall care to exer- 
ciſe, to husband and manure, to vſe the proper good, and 
much lcfſe to get and to endeuour the atrainment of that 
which is ſtrange ; to ſtriue and ſtudy more for wiſdome, than 
for Scienceand Art; rather well to ftormethe tudgement, and 
by couſequence thewill, andthe conſcience, than to fill the 
memory, and to inflame the imagination, Theſe are the 
three miſtreſſe parts of a rcaſonableſoule : Bur the firft 3s the 
dgement, as beforc hath beenediſcourſed,, to whichplacel x, ca. 
reſend che Reader. Now the cuftome of the world 1s quite 
contrary, whichrunneth wholly afcet Art, Science, and what 
Isacquired, Parents to the end chey may make their children 
Wiſe, areat greatcharge, and their children rake great paines. | 
Ft omninn reram, ſic literaram "> laboramus; We Tacit 
i” Kk2z are 
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arc troubled with an immoderate deſire of learning, as of all hings 
elſe. And many times all 1s loſt.” Bur to make them Wiſe, kh. 


neſt, apt and dexterious, which 1s amatrer of {mall charge or 


labour, they take no care at all. Whar greater folly can there he 
in the world, than morc co admire ſcience, thar which is ac. 
quired, memory, than wiſdome, thannature ? Now all com. 
mit not chis fault wich one and the ſame minde ; ſome limply 
carricd by cuſt>me, chinke that wiſdome and ſcience are not 
things different, orat leaftwile, char they anarch alwaies to. 
gecher, and thar it is necetlary a man haue che one to atraine 
the other; theſe kinde of men deſerue to be caught ; others 
goecour of malice, and they chunke racy know well enough 
what they doe, 2nd at what price ſocuer it bee they will haue 
Arcand Science: For this is ameane 1n theſe dates in the 6c: 
cidentall parcs of Europe co ger fame, reputation , riches, 
Theſe kinde of people make of Science an Arr and merchan- 
diſe, ſcience mercenarie, pedancicall, bafe and mechanical, 


"They buy Science to ſell it againe, Let vs leaue theſe mer. 


chants as vacureable, Contrariwiſe, I cannot here but blame 

the opin1onand taſhion of ſomeof our Gentlemen of France, 

(for in other Nations this fault is not ſo apparent ) who haue 

knowledge or Art in fuch diſdaine and contempt , that they 

do leile — kk of an honeſt man only for this, becauſe he hath 

ſtudied: they diſcard ir as a thing that ſcemerh in ſome ſortto 

impeach their nobiliry, Wherein chey ſhew themfſelues- wha 

they are, 11] borne, worſe aduiſed, and truly ignorant of vert: 
and honour;zwhich they likewiſe bewray in cheir cariage,cheir 

idleneſle, their 1mpercinenctes, theirinſufticiency,in theirin- 

ſolencies,vaniries,and barbarities, | | 

To teach others, and co diſcouer the fault of all chis, wee 

muſt make good cwo things; Bheone char Science and Wit- 

dome arethings very ditfcrent;z andchat Wiſdome is more 
worch than allthe Science or Art of the world; as Heauen 
exceeds the price ofthe Earth, gold of iron : The other , that 
they arenor onely different, but that they ſeldome orneucr 
goe together, rharthey commonly hinder one anocher ; hee 
that hach much knowledge or Arc is ſeldome wiſe, and hee 
that is wife hath not much knowledge, Some exceptions 


there arc herein, but they are yery rare, and of great, rich , 
A an 
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ind happy ſpirits, Somethere haue beene in times paſt, but 
In theſe daiestherearc no more to be found. 

The better to performe this, we mult firſt know what ſci- 
ence and wiſdome is. Science 18 a great heape, or accumulati- 
on and prouiſion of che goodof another ;thatis, a colleQi- 
on of all that a man hath ſeene, heard and read in bookes, that 
5 to ſay, of the excellent ſayings and doings of great perſona- 
ges that haue beene of all nations, Now the garner or ſtore- 
houſe where rhis great prouiſion remaineth and is kept, the 
treaſury of ſcience and all acquired good, is the memory. He 
that hath a good memory, the faulr is his owne if he want 
knowledge, becauſe he hath the meane. Wiſdome is a {weer 
and regular managing of the ſoule. He 1s wiſe that gouerneth 
himſelte in his defires, thoughts, opinions, ſpeeches, actions, 
with meaſure and proportion, To be briefe, and in a word, 

wiſdome 1s the rule of the ſoule : and chat which manageth 

this rule is the iudgement, which ſeeth, 1udgerh, cfteemerh all 
things : rangeth them as they ought, giuing to euery thing 
that which{Wlongs varo ir, Let vs now ſee their differences, 
and how mich wiſdome excels the other. | 

Science isa ſmall ard barraine good in reſpe& of wiſdome, 
for it 1s not only not necel[ary ( for of three parts of the world 
two and more hauemade little vſe thereof ) but it brings with 
it ſmall profit, and ſerues to lirtle purpoſe, 1, Iris no way ſer- 
uiceable to the life of a man : How many people rich and 
poore, great and (mall, live pleaſantly and happily, that have 
neuer heard any ſpeech of ſcience? There are many other 
things more commodtious and ſeruiceableto the life of man, 
and the maintenance of humane ſociery, as honor, glory, no- 
bilicy, dignitie, which neucrthelefTearc notnecet{iry, 2. Net- 
ther is it ſeruiceable to things naturall , which an ignorant 


ſort may as well performe, as he that hath beft —— >. 


Nature is a ſufficient miſtris for that. 3, Nor to honefſtie, 
and to make vs better : pa#cts eff pms literts ad bonans mentem, 
Littl learning ts requiſite for a good minde : nay, it rather hin= 
dreth it. Hethat will marke ic well, ſhall inde not onely more 
honeſt people, but alſo more excellent in all kinde of vertue 
amongſt thoſe that know little, than choſe chat know moſt, 


witnefle Reme,which was more honeſt being young and 1gno- 
k 3 rant, 
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rant, than when it was old, craftie and cunning, Simplex ills 
& aperta virtus 1 ob[curam & ſolertens ſcientiam verſa eſt : 
That ſimple aud open wertue 1s turnediato obſcure and craftie 
knowledge, Science ſeruech not for any thing, bur to inuent 
crafts and {ubtleties, arcificiall cunning, deuices, and whatſoe. 
uer 15 an enemnie to innocencie, Which willingly lodgeth wich 
ſimplicitie and ignorance. Acheiſme, errours, ſets, and all 


the troubles of the world haue riſen from the order of theſe 


men of Artand knowledge. The firſt tcempration of che deuill, 
ſaith the Scripture, and the beginning of all cuill, and the ruine 
of mankinde, was the opinion and the delire of knowledpe: 
Eris fic di ſcientes bouum & malum : Yee ſhall be ag gods, 
knowing good 232d enill. The Sirenes to deceiue and intrap Jy 


ſes within their ſnares, offered vato him the gift of ſcience; 


and S.Parl aduiferh you all to take heed, we qurs vos [edurat per 


philoſophiam: Let no man /edace you through their philofophie, 


One of the ſuffticienceſt men of knowledge that cuer was, 
ſpake of Science, as of a thing nor onely vaine, aut hurttull, 
painfull,:and tedious, To be bricte, Science ap make vs 
more humane and courteous, but not more honeſt, 4. A. 
gainc, 1t ſeructh nothing ro the ſweetning of our life, or the 
quitting vs of choſe cuils that oppreſſe vs in the world : but 
contrarily it increaſeth and ſharpnech them, witnelle children 
and fooles,ſimpleand pq perſons, who meaſuring cuety 
thing by the preſent taſte, runne thorow them wirh thelelle 
griefe, beare them with better content, than men of greateſt. 
learning and knowledge, Science anticipaterh chole cuils 
thatrcomevponvs, in ſuch ſorc that they are ſooner in the 
ſoule of man by knowledge, than in nature. The wiſe mn 
ſaid, that he chat.increaſeth knowledze, increaſerh ſorrow: 
Ignorance js a more fic remedieagainſt all euils, izers malorum 
remedinm ignorantia eff :[gnorance us the tale remedie of enils.' 
From whenceproceed thoſe counſels of our friends ; Thinke 
not of 1;, put it out of your head and memory. Is not this ro 
caſt vs into the armes of ignorance, as into the beſt and ſatcſt 
ſanQuary thar may be? Bur this 1s but a mockery, for tore- 
member and toforget is notin our power, But they would doc 
as Chirurgions vſe todoe, who not knowing how to healea 
wound, yet ſet a good ſhew vpon itby allaying the paine and 
TY bringing 
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Lringing ic aſleepe, They that counſell men to kill chemſclues 
in their extreme and remedilelle euils, doe they not ſend a 
manto ignorance, ſtupiditie, inſen{1bilitie? Wiſdome is a ne- 
cellaric good, and vniverſally commodious for all things: it 
gourrneth and rulerh all: there is not any thing that can hide, 
- or quit it ſclte of the 1iuriſdiction or knowledge thercof: It 
bearcth {way euery wherein peace,in warre,in publike,in pri- 
_ vate : Itrulech and moderateth eucnthe infolent behaujours 
of men,their ſports, their daunces, their banquets, and is as a 
bridle vrto them. To conclude, there is nothing that ought 
not :o be done diſcreetly and wiſely ; and contrarily, without 
wiſdome all chings fall into crouble and confulion, 
Secondly, Scienceis ſeruile, baſe, and mechanicall, in re- 
ſpect of wiidome,anda thing borrowed with paine. A learned 
man is ike a Crow deckt with the feathers that he hath ſolne 
from other birds, He maketh a great ſhew in the world, butat 
the charge of another, and he had need to vaile his bonnet of- 
ten, as a teſtimonie of that honour: hee giues to thoſe from 
whom he hath borrowed his Art, A wiſe man is like him thac 
lives vpon his owne reucnewes z for wiſdome is properly a 
mans owne z it is a naturall good well cilled and laboured, 
_ Thirdly, the conditions arediuers,the one more beautifull 
and more noble than the other. Learning or Science 1s ficrce, 
preſumpruous,arrogant,opinatiue, indiſcreet,querulous, Sci- 
entia inflat : Knowledge pajfeth vp. 2, Science 1s ta]katiuc,dee 
firous to ſhew it ſelfe, which nenercheletle knowes not how to 
doe any thing, 1s not aftlue, but onely fic to ſpeake and to dif 
courſe : wiſdome acteth and gouerneth all, 
Learning then and wiſdome arethings very different, and 
wiſdome of the two the more excellent, more to be eftezmed 
than ſcience, - Bor it 1s neceilary, proficable co all, vniuerſall, 


17 
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atiue,noble,honeſt,gracious,cheereiull, Science is particular, 


vnnecel[arie, ſeldome profitable, nor atue,feruile,mechani- 
call, melancholike, opinatiue, preſumptuous, 

We comenony to the other point,and that is, that they are 
not alwaycs together, but contrarily almoſt alwayes ſeparated. 
The naturall reaſon(as hath beeneſaid)is, that their cempera- 
tures are contrarie, For that of ſcience and memorie is moiſt, 
and that of wifdome and judgement, dry. TI jus allo is ligni- 
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fied vnto vs, in that which happened to our firſt parents, who 
as ſooneas they caſt rheir eyes. vpon knowledge, they pre-. 
ſently deſired it, and ſo were robbed of chac wiſdome where. 
withall they were indued from rheir beginning z whereof we 
euery day ſee the like in common experience, The moſt 
beaurifull and flouriſhing Scares, Common-weales, Empires, 
ancient and moderne, haue becne and are gouerned very 


wiſdome with- Wiſely, both in peace and warre, without ſcience, Reme the 


Okt [cienee, 


firſt hue hundred yeeres, wherein it flouriſhed in vertue and 
valour, was without knowledge ; and ſo ſoone as it began to 
be learned, it began to corrupt, to trouble, and rujnate ir ſelfe 
by ciuill warres. The moſt beautifull policie that euer was, 
the Lacedemonian built by Lycargas , from whence haue 


' ſprung the greateſt perſonages of the world, made no profeſ. 


fion of learning, and yerit was the {choole of vercue and wiſ- 
dome,and was euer victorious ouer Athers, the moſt learned 
Citic of the world, the {choole of all ſcience, the habitation of 
the Muſes, theftore-houſe of Philoſophers. All thoſe great 
and flouriſhing realmes of the eaſt and weſt Indies, haue ſtood 
for many ages together without learning, without the know: 
ledge of bookes or writings. In theſe daics they learne ma- 
ny things, by the good leaucand aſliſtance of their new ma- 
ſters, at the expence of their owne libertte, yea their vices 
and their ſubrilties roo, whereof in former times they neuer 
heard ſpeech. That great, and irmay be the greateſt and moſt 
flouriſhing ſtate and Empire which 1s ac this day in the world, 
1s that of that great Lord, who like the Lion of che wholc 
earth, makes himſelfe to be feared of all che Princes and Mo- 
narks of che world;zand even n this ſtate, thereis not any pro- 
feſlion of ſcience,nor ſchoole, nor permiſſion or allowance to 


 reade,or teach publikely, no notin marters of religion, What 


guiderh and gouerneth, and makerh this ſtate to proſper thus? 
It is wiſdome, it is prudence. But come wee to thoſe fates 
wherein learning and ſciences arein credit, Who doe gouerne 
them ? Doubtle(ſenor thelearned, Let vs take for exawple 
this our realme, wherein learning aud knowledge haue grea- 
ter honorthan inall the world belides, and which ſeemeth co 
haue ſucceeded Greece it ſelfe : The principall officers of this 
crowne, the Conitable, Marſhall, Admirall, the Secretaries w 
| enc 


the ſtate, who diſpatch all affaires, are commonly men alto. 
gether illicerate. And doubrletle, many great Lawyers, foun- 
ders, and Princes haue baniſhed ſcience as the poyſon and pe- 
ſtilence of a Common-wealth ; Licinizs, Valentinian, Maho- 
' met, Lycurgas, And thus wee ſee what wiſdome is without 
ſcience, Ler vs now ſee what ſcience 1s without wiſdome, 
which 1s not hard to doe, Let vs looke a little into thoſe that 
make profcſſion of learning, that come from Schooles and 
Vniuerlities,and hauccheir heads full of Ariftorle, Cicero, Bar- 
tolus, Are there any people in the world more vntoward, 
more ſottiſh, more vnfit for all things? From hence com- 
meth that Prouerbe,that when a man would deſcribe a foole, 
or an vntowardly perſon, hee callerh him Clerke, Pedante : 
And to expretleathing ill done, it is the manner to ſay, Itis 
Clerke-like done, Irſhould ſeeme that learning doth intoxi- 
cate, and as it were hammer a mans braines, and makes him 
to turne ſor and foole,as king e«4grippaſaid to S. Paul; Mnl. 
te te litera ad inſaniam adducunt : Much learning maketh thee 
mad. There are diuers men, that had they neuer beene trained 
yp in ſchooles and colleges, they had beene farre more wiſe: 
and their brethren that haue neuer applied themſeluesto lear- 
ning, haue proued the wiſer men z Jt melizs frifſet non didie 
ciſſe : nam poitquam dot prodierunt, boni deſunt: So that it had 
beene better they had nener beene learned: for after they became 
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Science without 
wiſdome, 


AQ. 256. 


learned, they left off from being good, Come to the praiſe, . 


chuſe me one ofcheſclearned fchollers, bring him to the com- 
mon counſell of a city, orany publike atſembly, wherein the 
affaires of the ſtate are conſulted of, or matter of policie, or 
houſhold husbandry, you neuer ſaw a man more aſtoniſhed, 
he waxeth pale, bluſherh, cougheth, and at laſt knowes nor 


whattoſay, Andifhechance to ſpeake, heentreth intoa long | 


diſcourſe of definitions, and diulſions of Ariſtotle z ergo pot- 


lead. Marke in the ſelte-ſame counſel], a merchant, a burgeile, . 


tharneyer heard ſpeake of Ar:ffotle, he wiil yeeld a berrer rea- 
ſon,giuea ſounder iudgement,and more to purpoſe than theſe 


ſcholaſticall Doors. | 
Now its not enough to haue ſaid, that wiſdome and lear- 


20 


ning ſe]Jdomeconcurre and meet together, vnleile wee ſeeke The reaſon of 


the reaſon and cauſe thereof, not doubting thereby but ſufh- 


thy ſeparations 


ciently 


\ I 
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ciently to content and-to ſarisfie thoſe, that mjflike what [ 
haue ſaid, or thinke me perhaps an enemie toerugition and 
learning, The queſtion thereotis, from whence it commeth 
thar learning and wiſdome doe {eldome encounter and meet 
together in one and the ſame man : And there is great rea- 
ſon why wee ſhould moue this queſtion : foritis a ſtrange 
thing, and againſtreaſon, thata man, the more learned hes, 
ſhould nor be the more wiſe, learning and knowledge bcin 

a proper meanes, and inſtrument vnto wiſdome. Bchold 
therefore two men, the one aſtudent, the other none ; hee 
that hath ſtudied, 15,in ſome ſorc, bound to be farre the wiſer 
of the two, becauſe he hath all that the orher hath, that 1s, na- 
ture, reaſon, itudgementr, ſpirit z and belides theſe the coun. 
ſels, diſcourſes, 1udgements of all the greateſt men of the 
world, by reading their books, Is there not then great reaſon, 
heſhould be much more wiſe, more dexterious, more honeſ 


| than the other, ſince that with theſe proper and naturall 


meanes, he attaineth ſo many extraordinarie on cuery {ide ? 
For as one ſaith well, the naturall good cohering and con. 
curring with the accidentall,frameth an excellent compotiti- 
on : and ycrneuerthelefle, we ſee the contrarie, as hath beene 
ſaid, 

Nowthe true reaſon and anſwer to all this,is the eu1ll and fi- 
niſter manner of ſtudy and ill inſtruction. They learne outþof 
bookes and ſchooles excellent knowledge, bur withill means, 
and as bad ſuccefle, Whereby ic comes to patle, thar allcheir 
ftudie profiteth them nothing at all, but they remaine indi 
gent and poore, inthe mid{tof theirplentie and riches; and 
Ike Tantalns, dic for hunger in the midit of their daintics : 
the reaſon 1s, becauſe whileſt they pore vpon their bookes, 
theyreſpe&tnothing ſo much as to ſtuffe and furniſh their me- 
mor1es with that which they reade and vnderſtand, and pre- 
ſently they thinke themſelues wiſe: like him that pur his bread 
into his pocket, and notinto his belly, when his pocket was 
full, died for hunger. And fo witha memorie fully ſtutted, 
they continue fooles; Student non {ibs & vita, ſed alys & 

ſehole : They ſtndie not for themſelues, and for the benefit of 

their life, but for others, and for the ſchooles, They pre- 

pare themſclues to be reporters z Cicero hath ſaid it, eA* 
inp us econ 9s En 9" ee, 
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riſtotle, Plato hath lefc it in writing, &c. but they for their 

arts know nothing, Theſe men commit a double faulr, 
the one 1s that they apply not that which they learne, to 
themſelues, that ſo they may forme themfſelues vato vers 
cue, wiſdome, reſolution, by which meanes their knowledge 
is vaproficable vnto them z the orher 1s, char during all thar 
crime, which wich great paines and charge they employ, to 
the heaping together and pocketing vp for another with- 
our any profit to themſelues, whatſocuer they can rob from 
other men, they ſuffer their owne proper good to, fall to 
the ground, and ncuer put it in practiſe, They onthe 0- 
ther [ide chat ſtudie nor,  hauingno recourſe vnto another, 
takea careto husband their naturall gifts, and ſo proue ma- 
ny times the better, che more wiſe, and reſolute, though letic 
learned, lefle gainers, lefſeglorious, One there is that hath 
ſaid as much, though otherwiſe and more brictly ; That lear- 
ning marreth. weake wits andſpirits, pertectech the ſtrong 
and naturall, 

Now hearken' to that counſell that I giue hereupon + A 
man muſt not giue himſelfe to the gathering and keeping the 
opinions and knowledges of another, tothe end hee may 
- afterwards make report of them, or vſe them for ſhew or. 9- 
ſtentation, orſome baſe and'mercenarie profit ; bur hee mult 
yſe them ſo, as thathe may make them his owne, Hee muſt 
not onely lodge them in his minde, but incorporate and 
tranſubltantiare them inco himſelfe, He muſt not onely water 


his minde with the deaw of knowledge, but he muſt make ic 


eſſentially betrer, wiſe, ſtrong, good,couragious; otherwiſeto 
what end ſerueth ſtudie? Nor paranda nobes ſolum, ſed fruen- 
de [apientia eſt : Wiſdome us not onely to be gotten by vs, but to be 
7mozed, Hee muſt-not doe as it is the manner of thoſe that 
make garlands, who picke here and there whole flowers, 
and ſo carry them away to make noſe-gayes, and afterwards 
preſents, heape together our of that booke and out of this 
booke many good things, to make a faire and a goodly ſhew 
to others z but hemuſt doeas Bees vie ta doe, who carry not 
away the flowers,but ſettle chemynſelues yponthem, like a hen 
that couercth her chicken. and drawerh from them thejr ſpi- 
nit, force, vercuc, quintetlence, and nouriſhing halen, 


} 
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learne better by che oppoſition and horrour of chat euill chey 
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turne theminto their owne ſubſtance, and afterwards make 
good and ſweet hony, whichis all cheirowne 3 and itis no 
more either thyme or ſweet marjoram. So muſt a man gather 
from bookes the marrow and ſpirit ( neuer enthralling him- 
ſelfe ſo much as to retaine the words by heart, as many vſet9 
doe, much leſlethe place, the booke,the chapter; thar is a ſor- 
tiſh and vaine ſuperſtition and vanitie, and makes him loſe 
the principall) and having ſucked and drawne the good, feed 
Iis mindetherewith, informe his iudgement, inſtruct and di. 
re his conſcience and his opinions, refifie his will; andina 
word, frame vnto himſelfe a worke wholly his owne,thart 1s to 
ſay, an honeſt man, wiſe, aduiſed,reſolute 3 Non ad pompamnec 
ad ſpeciem,nec ut nomine magnific o ſequi otium velzs, ſed quo fir- 
mir adverſus fortuitarempublicam capeſſas : Not for pompe, or 
oftentation, nor to the end thou wouldeſt follow eaſe with a glori- 
0145 name, but that thereby thou mayeſt more firmely take vor 
thee the gonernment of the Common-wealth againſt all accidents, 

And hereunto the choice of ſciences is necelſarie. Thoſe 
that I commend aboue all others, and that beſt ſerue to that 
end, which I propoſe,and whereotI am to ſpeake,are naturall 
and moral}, which teach vs to liue,and to live well, nature and 
vertue;z that which weare,and that which we ſhould be:vnder 
the morall are comprehended, the Politickes, Oeconomicks, 
Hiſtories, Allthe reſt are vaineand frothie, and weare not to 
dwell vpon chem, but to takerhem as paſling by. 

This end of the inſtruction of youth and compariſon of 
learning and wiſdome, hath held mee too long, by reaſon of 
the conteſtation, Let vs now proceed co the other parts and 
aduiſements of this inftruction, The meanes of inſtruttions 
are diuers, eſpecially of two ſorts ; the one by word, that 1sto 
ſay, by precepts, inſtruftions.and leAtures ; or elſe by confe- 
rence with honeſt and able men, filing and refining our wits 
againft theirs, as iron is cleanſed and beautified by the ble; 
This meanes and manner is very pleaſing and agrecablcto 
Nature, "= 

T he other by ation, that is, example, which is gotten,not 
onely from good men by imgtation, and ſimilitude, bur alſo 
wicked, by diſagreementin opinions ; For ſome therearethat 


ſec 


.continuall exerciſe, by markingthings knowne and new. ' 
| | There: - 
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ſee in another, Ir is a ſpeciall vſe of Iuſtice, co condemne one, 
thar he may ſerue for an example vnto others, And old Cats 
was wont to ſay, Thar wiſe men may learne more ot tooles, 
chan fooles of wiſe men. The Lacedemomans.the'berter ro 
diſwade cheir children from drunkennetſe, made their ſcr- 
vants drunken before their faces, to the end that ſeeing how 
horrible a ſpeacle a drunken man was, they ſhould'chera- 
ther deteſt it. 


Now thisſecond meanes or manner by:example, teacherh 4 compariſon 
vs with more caſe and more delight, To learne by precepts 9 the two, 


isa long way, becauſe iris a painfull ching to vnderſtand 
well, and vnderſtanding to retaine well, and retaining to vſe 
andpraftiſe well, And hardly can wee promiſe our ſelues ro 
reape that fruit which they promiſe vnro vs. But example 
and imication teach vs aboue the worke or ation it ſelfe, 1n- 
uite vs with much more ardour, and promiſe vnto vs that 

lory which we learne to imitate, The ſeed that is caſt into 
the earch, drawerh ynto it ſelfe in the end; the qualicie of that 
earth whereunto 1t-is tranſported, arid becomes hke vnto 
that which doth chere-naturally 'grow : So the ſpirits and 
manners of men conforme themſclues to thoſe with whom 
they commenly conuerſe, 

Now theſe two manners of profiting by ſpeech and by ex- 
ample,are hkewiſe two-fold, for they are drawne' from excel- 
lent perſonages, <ither lining, -bytheir ſenſible and'outward 
frequentation and conference;or dead, by thereading of their 
bookes, The firſt, thar 1s che commerce with the ling, is 
more lively and more naturall, it 1s atruitfull exerciſe of life, 


26 
From the lining. 


which was much in vſe amongtt the ancients, yeathe Greeks - 


themſclues, bur ir is cafiall depending on another, and rare: 
Iris a difficult marter to meet with ſuch people, and more 
difficulrto make viſe of them. And this is praGtiſed either by 
keeping home, or by trauelling & viſiting trange countries, 
not to be fed with vanities, asthe moſt doe, burto carry with 


them the knowledge and conſideration: eſpecially of the hu- - 


mours and cuſtomes of thoſe nations. This is a profitable ex- 


erciſe, the body is ceither idle, nor tyred with labour, for this 


moderate agitation keepes a man in breath, the minde isin 
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There 15 not a better ſchooleto formethe life of man, than ts 
ſcethe diuerlitie of ſo many other liues, and to taſte a perpe.. 
tuall varictic of the formes of our nature. 

The other commerce with the dead by the benefit of their 
bookes, is more ſure, and more ncere vnto vs, more conſtant, 
and letle chargeable, Hee that knowes how to make vie of 
them, recetuech thereby grear pleaſure, great comfort, Ic dif 
chargeth vs of the burthen of a tedious idlenefle,ic withdraw. 
eth vs from fond imaginations, and' other outward things, 
that vexand trouble vs : It counſelleth vs,,and comforteth yy 
in our pricfes and afflitions : but yet itis onely good for the 
minde, whereby the bodie remaincth without attion,altereth 
and languiſherh. 

Wee muſt now ſpeake of that order of proceeding and for. 
malicie which a teacher of youth muſt keepe, that hee may 
happily arriue to his propoſed end, Ic hath many parts ; we 
will couch ſome of them, Firlt,hee muſt often examine his 
ſcholler, aske his iudgement and opinion of whatſocuer ſhall 
preſent it ſelfe ynto him, This is quite contrary.to the ordi- 
naric ſtile, which 1s that the maſter doe alwayes ſpeakeand - 


_ teach his childe with authoritie, and worke into his head as 


iatoa vellell, whatſoeuer he will, inſomuch that childrenare - 
only Auditors & Recejuers, which manner of teaching I can- 
not commend 5 Obeſt plernng, ys, qui diſcere volunt,authoritas 
eorum qui decent : The authoritie of them which teach, hurteth 
for the moſtpartthoſe which wouldlearne, Their ſpirits muſt be 
awakened and inflamed by demands, make them firſt to giue 
theiropinions, and then giue them the ſame liberty, to aske 
others, ro enquire and to open the way at their owne will. If 
without queſtioning wich them a man ſpeake wholly vnto 
them, itis alabour 1n a manner loft, the childe is notproficcd 
chereby, becauſe he.thinks it belongs not vnto him, ſolong as 
heyecelds not an accountthercof'; he lends only his cares and 
thoſecoldly too z heſets not forward with ſo good a paſe, as 
when he is a party in the bulineſſe, Neicher 1s it enough to 
make them glue their judgement, but thatthey maintaineit, 
& beable to giue a reaſon of their ſaying, to the end that they 
puke not by roat, but thar they be attentiue, and carefull of 
that they ſpeake 3 and cogiuechem che becter Incouragement 
Es es 
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commend at the leaſt their good eflay and endeuour. This 
forme of teaching by queſtions and demands is excellently 
obſcrued both by Socrates (the principall in chis bulineſle ) 
as wee ſee cuerie wherein Plato, where by along annexion 
and enfolding of demands wittily and dexteriouſly made, hee 
ſweetly leadeth a man to thecloſer of verity z and allo by the 


WL 
thereunto, a man muſt not ſcemeto negle&tthat they ſay, but 


Door of vertce in his Goſpell, Now theſe queſtions muſt Matth.x6.22. 


not be only. of chings touching ſcience and.memorie, as hach 
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ried themſelues rherein according to wiſdome, iuſtice, ya- 
lour, and wherein chey didil}, wherein weli. Finally and pe- 
nerally, in all rheſe diſcourſes, demands, anſwers, the conue- 
niencle, 'order, veritie, muſt be inquired into, a worke of 
indgement. and conſcience, Theſe things a man by any 
meanes muſt nor diſfemble, bur cuer pretle them, and hold 
him ſub1e& vnto them. 

Secondly, he muſt accuſtome and frame him to an honeft 
curioliy'to know all things, whereby hee muſt firſt haue his 
eyes vpon euery thing, the better to conſider all thatmay be 
ſaid, done or attempred concerning himſelfe, and nothin 
muſt paſſe his hands, before it pailc and repalle his iudpe- 
ment; and then he muſt make an- enquirie ito other mar. 
ters, as well-of right as of ation, Hethar enquirech afrerno- 
thing, knowes nothing, faich'one ; Hee that buſteth not his 
minde, ſufferecch ir tornſt, and becomes a foole; and there- 
fore hee muſt make profic of all, apply euery ching to him. 
ſelfe, rake aduice and counſell,as well of what is paſt, chebet- 
ter to ſee the.erronrhe} hath commicred, as of that which'is 
to come; the: becter to' rule and dire himſelte. Children 
muft nor be ſuffered to be idle, ro bring themſelues aſlcepe, 
to enrertaine themſelues with their owne prattle z for wan- 
ting ſuthctenciero furniſh chemſelues with good and worthy 
matter, they willfecd vpon vanities; they muſt rhereforebe 
alwayes balted in ſome employment, and kepr in breath,and 
this curiolitie muſt be ingendred in them, the better to aws- 
ken them, and to ſpurre them forward, which being ſuch a 
- faid, ſhall be neither vaine initſelfe, nor tedious to ano- 
tener. | | | | 

Hemuſt likewiſe faſhion and mould his ſpirit to the gene- 
rall paterne and modell of the world and of narure, makeit 
vniuerſall, that 1s to ſay, repreſent vnro himin all chings, the 
vniuerſall face of nature : that the whole world may be his 


| booke: that of what ſubieQ 'ſocuer a man talke, hee caſt his 


eye and his thought vpon the large immenſitic ofthe world, 
vpon ſo many different faſhions and opinions, which haue 
beene, andarein the world couching that ſubie&. The moſt 
excellent and noble mindes, are the more vniuerſall and 
more free; and by this meanes the minde is contented, _ 
nec 
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nech not to beaſtoniſhed at any thing, is formed to areſoluti. 
en andtedfaft conſtancie. To be briefe, ſuch a man doth no 
more admircany thing, which is the higheſt and laſt point of 
wiſdome. For whatſocuer doth happen,or a man may repore 
yaco him, he caſily findeth that there is nothing in che world 
either new or ſtrange; that the condition of man is capable of 
all chings;cthac they haue come fromothers;and thatelſewhere 
diversthings patſe more ſtrange,more great. And inthis ſenſe 
it was that wiſe Socrates called himfelftea cicizen of theworld, 
And contrarily,there is notany thing chat doth moredepraue 
and enchrall che minde of man, clian to make him taſte and 
ynderſtand bur one certaine opinion, belcefe, and manner of 
life, Whar greater follie or weakneſſecan there be, than co 
chinke chat all che world walketh, belccucrh, ſpeakerh, doth, 
liueth and dicth according to the manner of his country? like 
thoſe bard block-heads, who when chey heare onerecite the 
manners and opinions of forren countries, very differentand 
contrary to theirs, they trembleforfeare, and belecuechem 
not, or elſe doe abſurdly condemne them as barbarous,. ſo 
much ace rhey enthralled and tied torheir cradel); a kinde of 
people brought vp (as they ſay) in a borrle, that neuer ſaw 
any thing burthorowa hole. Nowthis vniuerſall ſpirit muſt 
be attained by the diligence of the maſter or teacher, after- 
wards by-trauell, and communication with ſtrangers, andche 
_ reading of bookes and thehiftorics ofall narions. 1 
Finally, hee muſt teach him to take nothing vpon credie 

and by authority: this is ro make himſclfea beak and to ſuffer 
himſelfero be led by che noſe like an oxe ; but toexamine all 
things wich reaſon, to propoſe all things, and then to giue 
him leaue co chuſe. And if heeknow not how tochuſe, bur 
doubt, which perhaps is che better; ſounder,and ſurercourſe, 
toteach him likewiſe to reſoJue of nothing ofhimlſelfe, but ra» 
ther to diſtruſt his owne iudgement. _ 

Afﬀtcrthe minde comes the body, whereofthere muſt like- 


yr; 


Lu 
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Wiſe be a care taken, at oneand the ſame inftancwith the ſpi- D—— 
rit, not making two workes thercof. Both ofthem make an — 
entireman. Now a maſter muſt endceyour to keepe his childe 
free from delicacie and pride in apparell, in ſleeping, cating, 
Cinking; he mult bring him vp hardly co labour and paines, 

| ". Gd -_  accuſtome 
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accuſtome him to-heat:and cold ; winde and weather, yea 
and vnto hazards too ; harden: his muſcles and his ſlinewes 
as:well-as his minde, to labour, and then to paine and griete 
£003-For the fix diſpoſech ta:the ſecond 2 Labor caliun ob. 
'ductt - dalors © Labour chardueth a mas: apainft:griefe;. To be 
briefe, he muſt endeuour. romake him wiic and vigorous,in- 
different to allkinde of viands. "All this ſerueth-nor only for 
his-health,ibur for publike afaires and ſervices. 

22 ! {Wee -comenow.to:thethird head-which concerneth man. 
2:41 aduiſement Drs, Wherein both: bady and foule haucaparc, This is rwo- 
zoxching man» fold; To hinder the euill, ro ingraft and to:nouriſh the good, 
ners, The firſt is che more necellary, and therefore the greater care 
and hecd muſt be taken, It nuft therefore be done in time, 

for. there is. no time! too {peedic,. to hinder the-birth and 

growth of1ll manners: and :conditjons, eſpecially theſe fol. 
lowing,which arc to be feared in youth, - + 
x ::Tolie, a baſe vice of feruantsand([aues,cof a:licentious and 
Exillmanzers, Fearcfull;munde,: the cauſe :whercof ariferh many rimesfrom 
baqandeddaintiractian.:: #15Dn0) (Hettge 995 vt 70 061 
2 +: Adattihſhincandiweakneſie;pihherebychey:ſerketo hide 

: themſclucs;hbld:dowhe cheirhrads,; bluſh'ar cycry queſtion 
thats propoſed;cannot endute a correftion,or aſharpeword, 
irhoue aftrange alterationof countenance, Nature dorhims 
ny times hearca fiudat Gay hercinglauc it nul{becorrectedby 
ſtudie. o2C0CEEGTT Ll rig Pur: Lagenzont io v3 0ih19y 
'AllaffeQation and fingularitie in habit,cariage, gare;ſpecch, 
geſture,and all other things;this 3s x reſtimonicof vanity and 
vaine-glory,and-marrethaltche reſt;euen char which isgood; 
Licerſapert fie porpa, fiat muidia' : Aman may brwwiſe with- 
4X8 20 3314 


petty 
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Try 
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outipomepe without enniay 0 Ut | i 

4  - But aboueall, choler; ſullenneſſe, obſtimagie 3 and ther 
foreiris-very necdaric thar a"childe 'neuer haiie his will by 

ſuch froward meanes, and rthat helearne andfiride that theſe 

"Ef. qualities'are alcogethet vpprofitable and bootleſle, yea baſe 
© * anfvillanouss5 and for'chis cauſe he muſtnieuerbe flartered, 

©. , forchirmarreth andcorrapeech/him, ceacheth him to be ſul- 
len and: froward, if hehauenot his will, and in the end mas 

keth himaiinſolent;thara man ſhallneuerworke any good vp- 

on him. 5 '\Nobil-mages reddit iracundos, quan educatie moll 
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& blanda : Nothing more maketh one prone te anger, than ſoft 


and cockgring caucation, xinoiad | 
By the ſelfeſame meancs a man muſt ingraft into him good 


- 
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and honeſt manners; And firſt inſtruQthim to feare and reue- Good manners. 


rence God, to tremble vnder that 1ofinite and inviſible maie- 
ſtie, to ſpeake ſeldome and ſoberly of God,of his power,eter- 
nitie, wiſdome, will, and of his workes ; not 1ndifferently 
and vpon all occalions, bur fearcfully, withſhameand'reuc- 
rence, Not to be ouer-{crupulous in the my ſteries-and points 
of religion, but to conforme himſclte to the gouernment and 
diſcipline ofche Church, Eo 

Secondly,to replenith and cheriſh his heart with ingenuity, 
freedome, candor,integritic,and to teach him to bean honeilt 
man, our of an honorable and honeſt minde;not ſeruilely and 
mechanically, for feare, orhope of any! honour or profit, er 
other con(ideracion, than vertue it ſelfe, Theſe two are cſpe- 
cially for himſelte, 

For another and the.company with whom he conuerſeth, 
hee muſt workein him a ſweer kinde of affabilitie to accom- 
modate himſelfe to all kinde of people, to all faſhions 3 Omnrs 
Ariſt#ppum decuit color, & ſtatus, & res : Eurry conntenance, 
condition and geſtare became Ariftippus, Herein Alcibiades was 
excellent. That helearne how to beable, and to know how 
rodoc all things,yea excelle andlicentious behavioursifneed 
be; but that he loue to. doe onely that which is good, That 
herefraine to doecuill, nor for want of courage, nor ſtrength, 
nor knowledge, bur will, Multum intereſt utrum peccare 
quis nolit, aut neſciat ::T here ts great difference in not beeng wil- 
ling to ſiune, and not being able. 5B ed 

Modeſty, whereby he contefterh nor, norticth lymiclfe, 
either to all, as to the greateſt and-moſt reſpeRtiue perſons, or 
ſuch as are his inferiours, either in condition or ſufficiencie, 
nor detendech any thing obitinately; with affirmariue; reſo} 
lute, commanding words, but ſweer; ſubmitſe and;moderare 
ſpecches, Hereof hath beene ſpoken elſewhere, Andthus the 
three heads of the duties of parents towards their childremarc 


diſpatched. | | 


The fourth concerneth their affeftion and communicati- | 


on with them, whenthey are great and capable of char where- 
| 2 unto 


FE 
See lib.2,cap.g, 


oy 
The fourth part 


touching the du- 
dic of parents, 


* Theloveof pa- 
vents greater 
thm tbe loue of 
children. 
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unco they were inſtruted, Weknow that affeQion is recipro- 
call and natural betwixe parents and their children, but that of 
parents towards their children is farre more ſtrong and more 
natural, becauſe it is giuen by nature to loue thoſe things that 
are comming on to che maintenance and continuance of the 
world, eſpecially thoſe in whom a man doth liuewhen hee is 
dead, That of children towards their parents is retrograde, 
and thereforeit goerh not ſo ſtrongly, norſo naturally; andir 
ſeemerh rather ro be thepayment ofa debt, and a thanktull ac. 
knowledgement of a benefit receiucd,than a pure,free,ſfimple, 
and naturall loue. Moreouer, he that giueth and doch good, 
loneth more than hee that receiueth and is indebred : Ang 
thereforea father and cuery agent that doth good to another, 
loueth more than he is beloued, The reaſons of this m_- 


 tton are many. All loue ro be (which being is exerciſed and 


LL. v7 
| Theloxe of] þ&- 
rents twofold. 


demonſtrated inmotion and ation.) Now he that giueth and 
doth good co another,is after a ſort in him that recejueth, He 
that giueth and doth good to another,doth that which is ho- 
neſt and honourable; hethat recejueth doth none of this : ho- 
neſtic is for the firſt, profit for the ſecond, Now honeſticisfx 
more worthie, firme, ſtable, amiable, chan profic, which ina 
moment vaniſheth. 'Againe, thoſethings are molt beloued 
that coſt vs moſt ; that 1s deareſt vnto'vs, which wee come 
more dearely by, Now to beget, to nouriſh, to bring vp is 
matter of greater charge, than to receiue all theſe. 

Thus loue of parents is two-fold, though alwayes natural], 
yetafter a diucrs manner: the one is ſimply and vniuclally 
naturall,: and as a (imple inftin& which is common with 
beafts, according to which parents loue and cheriſh their 
children, though deformed, ftammeringy,halting, milke-ſops, 
and vie them Iike moppets, or little apes. This loue 1s not 
truly humane. Man endued with reaſon, muſt nor ſeruilely 
ſubic& himſelfe vnronatureas beafts doe, but follow it more 
nobly with diſcourſe of reaſon. The-orher then is more hu- 
mane and reaſonable, whereby a man loueth his children 
moreorlcfſe;according to that meaſure wherein he ſceth the 
ſceds and ſparkes of verrue, goodnelle, and towardlineſle to 
ariſc and ſpring vp in them, Somethere are who being beſot- 


tedand carried with the former kindeof affeRion, __ oy 
| IR Bat tle 
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litcle ofthis, and neuer complaining of the charge fo long as 
their children are but ſmall, complaine chercot when they 
come to their growth, and beginne to profit, Ir ſeemeth that 
they are ina ſort offended and vexed to ſeechem ro grow and 
ſer forward in honeſt courſes, that chey may become honeſt 


men: theſe parents are brucaſh and inhumane, 


Now according co this ſecond, true, and fatherly louc in 
thewell gouerning chereof, parents ſhould receiue their chil- 
dren, if they becapable, into their ſoctetie and partnerſhip in 


38 
Of the true fa- 
therly loue in 


communicating 


their goods, admur them to their counſel], intelizgence, the with by children 
knowledge and courſe of their domeſticall aftaires, as alſo to being comets 
the communication of their 'delignements, opinions and J*#*5 of diſeree 


thoughts, yea conſent and contribute to their honeſt recreati- 
ons and paſtimes, as the caſeſhall require, alwayes reſeruing 
their ranke and authoritie, For wee condemne che auſtere, 
lord-like, and imperious countenance and carriage of thoſe 
charncuer looke vpon their children, nor ſpeake vnto them 
bur wich aucthorite, will not be called fathers bur lords, 
chough God himſclte refuſe not this name of Father, neuer ca- 
ring for the hearty loue of their children, ſo they may be tea- 
red, reuerenced,and adored. And for this cauſe they giue vn- 
to them ſparingly ,keepe them in want,that they may che bet= 
ter keepe themin awe and obedience, euer threatning them 
ſome ſmall pittance by their laſt Will, when they depart our 
of this life. Now this 1s a ſottiſh,vaine,and ridiculous foolery; 
Ic is ro diſtruſt their owne proper,true,and naturall authority, 
to ger an Artificiall ; Andit is theway to deceiue themſelues, 
= co grow into contempt, which is cleane contrary ro that 
they pretend, Ic cauſeth their children to cary themſeclues cun- 
ningly with them, and to. conſpire and finde meanes howto 
deceiue them. For parents ſhould in good time frame their 
mindes to dutie, by reaſon, and not haue recourſe to theſe 
meanes more tyrannous than fatherly. 
Errat longe mea quidens [ententia, 
Oui imperinm credit eſſe gravins aut ſtabilins 
Vs quod fit, quamillud quod amicitia adjungitar, 
In my opinion he 1s much amiſſe, 
Who thinkes more grane or ſirme that rule of his 
T hat" s wrought by force, oo what of friend(Þ1p ts. : 
| LI 3 n 
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inward, which is that high and holy opinion-and cſtceme, 


In thelaft diſpoſicion of our goods, the bet and ſureRt 
Way 1s to follow che lawes and cuſtomes ofthe Countrey, 
The lawes hauc better prouided for it than wee, andir is a 
fafer courſe to ſuffer chem to faile in ſomerhing , than co 
aduenture ypon our owne, defefts, in our owne proper 
choice. [Ir 15.to abuſe char libercie we have therein, to ſerue 
our fooliſh fantaſies and priuate paffiens, like thoſe that 
ſuffer themfelues to be carried by the vnwonted officioug 
ations and flarceries of thoſe that are preſenc, who make 
vic of chetr Jaft Wills and Teſtaments, either by gratify- 
ing or chaftiſing the ations of thoſe that prerend intercſ 
therein, A man muſtconforme himlelfe ro reaſon and com- 
mon cuſtome herein, which is, wiſer than wee are, andthe 
ſ{urer way. 

We come now to the dutie of children towards their 


Of the aurze of Parents, ſo naturall arid: ſo rel1g1ovs, and which ought ro 
child en towards 


8beir parents. 


be done vnto them, not as vito pure and ſimple men, but 
demi-gods, earthly, morcall, viſible gods. And this isthe 
reafon why Ph1{s the Few (aid ;-chat the Commandement 
rouching the dutie of children was written the one halfe 
in the firſt Table, which contained the Commandements 


that concerne our durte towards God ; and the other halfe 


in the ſecond Table, wherein are the Commandementy 
tha: concerne our neighbour, as being halfe diuine,, and 
halfe humane. . This Tarie Itkewiſe is ſo certaine,' ſo due 
and requiſjce, that ir may not be difpenſed withall by any 0+ 
ther ducie or foue whatfocuer, beitneuer ſo great, For, ifit 
ſhalf happen thar a man'fee h115 father and his ſonne ſo indan- 
gered a: one and the fame tnftant,, as thathe cannot reſcue 
and fuccourtliem both, hee muſtforſake his ſone,' and goe 
to his father, though his loue towards J11s ſonne be grea- 
rer, as beforc hath beene ſaid, Andche rezfon js, becauſe che 
dutie of a fonne towards his father is more ancient, and 
Hatch the greater priuiledge, andcannot beabrogatcd by any 
latrer duty. | | | 

Now thisdutie conſiſteth in five points, comprehended in 
this word; Hozoar thy father and thy mother, T he fit is rene- 
rence,not onely 1n ourward geſture and counrenance; bur aifo 


that 
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t chat 2 childe ought to haue of his parents, as the authors and 
ef 4. ry cauſes of his being, and of his geod, a qualitic thac 
| 
} 


hakes them reſemble God himſelte, v4 ; 
Thelſecond 15 obedience, cuen tothe rougheſt and hardeft * 
commands of a father, according to the example of the Re- 1erew.zy, 
| chabites, who to obey the command of their father, neuer 
dranke winein all their liues : Nay more than that, //2ac re- 
fuled nor to yeeld his necke to the ſword of his father. 
The third is to ſuccour their parents in alltheirneeds and 3 

neceſſities, to nouriſh them in their old age, their impotency, 
and want,to giue them their afliſtance in all their affaires, We 
hauc an example and patrerne hereof even in beaſts, In the 
Storke, whoſelittle ones (as S, Baflaffirmeth) fecd and nou- In caxmes 
rich their old dams, couer them with their feathers, when 
they fall from them, and couple chemſclues rogether to car- 
xc chem vpon their backs. Loue furniſheth them wich this 
Arc. This example 1s ſoliuely and ſolignificant, that the du- 
tic of children towards their parents hath becne fignified by 
the qualitic of this creature, emmaeryer, rceiconiare, Andrthe 
Hebrewes call this bird for this cauſe, chaſid, thar 1s ro ſay, Lenit.r a; 
the debonaire, the charitable bird. We hauelikewiſe notable 
examples here amongſt men. Cym9x the ſonne of great I7s/- 
tiades, whoſe facher dying in priſon, as ſome ſay for debr,and 
not hauing wherewirthall co burie his bodice, much lefle tore 
deemeitbeing arreſted for the debt, whilft it was caried to the 
buriall, according ro the lawes of char Countrey, Cymor ſold 
himſelfe and his liberty for money to prouide for his funerall: 
he wich his plenty and yu relezued nor his father, bur with 
his fibertiez which is dearer than all goods, yea and life too, 
He helped not his father living and in neceflicy, but dead,and 
being no morea father,nor a man. What had hee done to ſuc- 
cour his father liuing,wanting and requiring his helpe ? This 
is an excellent preſident, Wee haue two the like examples, 
euen-in che weake and feeble ſex of women, of two daughters 
which haue nouriſhed and giuen ſucke theoneto che tacher, 
the other to her mother, being priſoners and condemned to 
dic by famine, the ordinarte punifhmenr of the Ancients, It 
ſeemethin ſome ſor: aching againft nacure, thac che mother 
ſhould bc nouriſhed with the daughters milkezbut thus is truly 

? a Lls4 Accor» 
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according to nature, yea thoſe firſt lawes, thatthe daughter 
ſhould nouriſh her mother, FE | 
. Thefourrh is, not co doe, toattempr,or enterpriſeany thing 
of weight or 1mporcance, withourt the aduice, conſent, and ap- 
probarion of Parents, and eſpecially in mariage. 

Thefittis, mildly and gently to endurethe vices, imperfe- 
ions, and teſtic and impatient humours of Parents, their 
ſcuerity and rigour. Afanlins hach made good proofe hereof : 
for the Tribune Pomporixs having accuſed thefather of this 
Atarlms in the preſence of the people of many crimes, and 
amongſt orhers,thar he ouer-cruelly handled his ſonne,enfor- 
_cinghim to till che earth : the ſonne goeth to the Tribuneand 
finding himin his bedde, putting the point of his dagger to 
his throat, mforced him to ſweare,, that he ſhould deſiſt from 
_ tharpurſuiche ronade againſt his father, deſiring rather to en- 

. dure his fathers rigour, than to ſee him troubled for it. 

Achilde ſhall fiade no dithculty in theſe fiueduries, if he 
conlider how chargeable he hath beene to his parents, and 
with whar care and affe&ion he hath beene brought vp, Buc 
he ſhall neuer know. it well, vntill he haue children of hs 
 owne, as he that was found toride vpon a hobby-horſe play- 
ing with his children, entreating him that ſo tooke himto 
hold his peace, vncill he were himſelfe afarher, repuring him 
till then uo indifferentIudge in this ation, 


CHaP, XV. 
"The dutie of Mafters and Seruants, 


Ere commeth the third and laſt part of priuate and 
domeſticall juſtice, which is the duties of maſters and 
ſcruants. Touching which, it is neceſſaric to know the di- 
ſtinion of ſeruants'; for they are principally three ſorts. 
That is to ſay, of ſlaues, whereof all the world hath beenc 
full in former time, and is ar this preſent, excepr a part of 
Europe, and no place more free than here about France; 
they haue no power neither in their bodies nor goods, but 
are wholly cheir maſters, who may giue, lend, ſel], reſell, cx- 
.change, and vic them as beaſts of ſeruice, Of —_— 
| CEE > TI ck : eene 


The duty of Maſters and Sernants, x21 
beene ſpoken of ar large. There are inferiour ſervants, and 
ſeruants, free people, maſters of their perſons and goods, yea 
they cannot bargaine, or ocherwiſe doc any thing to the pre- 
judice of their owne liberty, But they owe honour,obedience, 
and ſerue vnrill ſuch rimes, and vpon ſuch conditions, as they 
haue promiſed, and their maſters have power'to command, 
correct, and chaſtiſe them wich moderation and diſcretion, 
There are alſo mercenaries, which are lefſe ſubie&, they owe 
noſeruice ndr obedience, but only worke and labour for mo- 
ney ; and they haue no authority in commanding or corre- 
ging them, 

The duties of maſters towards their ſeruants, as well of 
ſlaues as inferiour ſeruants, are, not to handlethem cruelly, re- 
membring they are men, and of theſamenature with ys, but 
onely fortune hath put a difference, which is very variable 
and ſporteth it ſelte in making great men little, and Jitcle 
oreat, Andtherefore the difference is not ſo great, ſo much 
to contemne them. Sunt hoxmines,contubernales,humiles, amict, 
conſervi, eque fortune ſubjelts: They are men, dwellers with 
thee, humble friends, fellow ſernants, equally the ſubie(ts of for- 
tne, To handle ſeruants gently, ſeeking rather to be beloved 
than feared, 1s the teſtimony of a good nature; to vie them 


roughly and too ſeuerely , proceedeth from a crabbed and: 
ruell minde, and that he bearech the ſamediſ poſition towards 


C 
all other men, but want of power hindererh the execution 
thereof, They. ought to inſtru chem with godly and religi- 
ous counſell, and thoſe things that are requiſite for their- 
healch and ſafery, ir 
The duties of ſeruants are, to honour and feare their ma- 
ſters whatſocucr they be, and to yeeld them obedience and 
fidelitic, ſeruing them nor for gaine, or only outwardly and - 
for countenance, bur heartily, ſeriouſly, for conſcience ſake, 
and withoutdiſhimulation, We reade of moſt worthy, noble, . 
and generous ſeruices performed in former times by ſomero- 
_ cheir maſters, euento the engaging and hazard of their - 


les, for their maſters fategard and honour, 
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Cuay. XVI, 
The autic of Seweraignes and Swbielt, 


Of Princes and Soueraignes, their deſcriptions, notes, 
humors, markes, and diſcommodities hath beene gif. 
courſcd in the firſt booke, chapter 49, Their ducy te gouerne 
the common-wealth hath beene ſpoken ar large in this preſent 
booke, chapter 2. and z, which is of politike prudence ; yer 
we will couch a little here the heads and generall points of 
their dury. 
x The Soueraigne as the meane betweene Godand the peg. 
Fhe dutieef plc, and debtour to theſe two, ought alwaies remember that 
Souerargith heistheliucly Image, the Otficer and Licuccnanc generall of 
. the great God his Sougrazgne, and to the people a perfect 
mirrour, a brigh; beame;, aclecre looking glatlc, an cleuated 
theater for cuery one to behold, afountaine where all refreſh 
theinſclues, a ſpurre ro vertuc, and who doth not any good, 
thar is notfamous, and pur in the Regiſter of perpecuall me« 
Jo bereligiow. moric ? Heought then firſt of all ro feare and honour God, 
to be deuout, religious, to.obſeruc piety not only for himſclfc 
and for conſcience ſake, as cucry other man, bur for his ſtite, 
and as heis a Soueraigne, The picty which we here require 
jna Prince, is the carche ought to haue, and co ſhew for the 
conſecruation of religion and the ancient lawes and ceremoe 
nics of the country, prouiding by lawes, penalties and pu- 
niſbments that the Religion be neicher changed, troubled,nor 
innouated. This is a thing that highly redounderh co his ho- 
nour and ſccuriry (for all doe reverence, and more willingly 
obcy , and more ſlowly attempt or enterpriſe any thing a- 
gainft him whom they ſecfearcth God ;z and beleeueto be in 
Mereur, fis proteCtion and ſafcgard : Ya cnſtodia pietas * piuns virun 
Trim. nee malus genius necfatum devinceit, Dens enim eripit eum ab 
omni malo,) The onely ſafegard is pietie : neither the exull genins 
nor fate can ouercome a gedly man: for God delinereth him out 
of all exill, And alſo to the good of the flate, for as all che 
wiſeſt hauc ſaid, Religion is the band and cement of humane 
ſoczetic. _ 23 n 
16 


The Prince ought alſo to be ſubic&@; and inviolable to ob- 


ſerue and cauſe to be obſerued the lawes of God, and nature, To obſerve the 
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which are not to be diſpenſed wich: and he that infringeth 


chem isnot only counted a tyranr,bur a monſter. 
Concerning the people, heought firſt ro keepe his coue- 


nants and promiſes, be 1t with ſubies. or others with whom To eege bis pre« 
heis interefcd or hath ro doe. This cquity. is both naturall *%*. 


and yniucrſall, God himſelfe. keepeth his promiſe, More- 
ouer, the Prince 1s che pledge and formall warrant of the law 
and thoſe muruall bargaines. of his ſubies. He ought then 
aboue al] ro keepe his taith, there being nothing more odious 
10 a Prince than breach of promiſe and perjury z and therefore 
itwas well ſaid, that.a:man ought to put it among thole ca» 
fuall cafes if the Prince doeabiure or reuoke his promiſe, and 
thatthe contrary is.not to be preſumed, Yea he ought to ob- 
ſeruechoſe promiſes and bargaines of his predecellours, eſpe- 
cially if he becheir heire, or 1t they betorthe benefit and wel- 
farcot the common-wealth, Alſo he may relecue himſclte of 
his vnreaſonable contrats and promiſes vnaduiſedly. made, 


een as-for the ſe}fe-ſame cauſes priuatemen are relecued by the.. 


benefir of the Prince. 
He ought alſs to remember, that although he be aboucthe 


law.(1 meane the ciuill and humane) as che Creator is aboue To obſerne the 
the.creature (for the Jaw 15 the worke of the Prince, and which laws, 


he may changeand abrogate ar his pleaſure, it is che proper 
right of rhe ſoueraignty) neverchelelle though it be in force 
and authority, he ought ro keepe.it : ro liue, ro conuerſe and 
judge according vnco it ; and it would be a diſhonour and a 
yery euill example to contradi&t it, and as 1t were falfific it, 
Great Angu/tus hauing done ſomerhing againſt the law, by 
his owne proper a&t would necds die for griete: Lycarge, 
Ageflans, Scleucns, have left three notable examples in this 
Point, and vo their coſt, 

Thirdly, the Princeoweth iuſtice to all his ſubjects z and 


5- 
he oughtro meaſure his puiſſance and power by the rule pf Todeenflice,. 


Tiftice, This isrhe proper vercue of a Prince truly royall and 
Prince-like, whcreot jt was -righrly ſaid by an old man ro 
King Philip that delayed him roflice. ſaying he had no Jciſure, 
Thar he ſhould chen delift and leaue off co be King.But Deme- 
FFEICS FriMg 
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tr14: ſped not ſo well, who was diſpoſſeſt of his realme.by his 
ſabiects, for cafting trom a bridgeinio the River many oftheir 
peritions, withour anſwer, or doing them iuſtice. 

Finally, chePrinceought to loue,cheriſh,ro be vigilant and 


To S, care and Carefull of his ſtate, as the husband of the wife, the tarher of 
affeft the cum* his children, the ſhepherd of his flocke, hauing alwaies before 


mon good, 


Sencc. 


his eyes the profit and quiec of his ſubje&ts, The proſperity 
and weltare of the ſtate 1sthe end and contentment ofa good 
Prince, t reſþpab, #ptbas firma, copys locuples, gloria ampla, vir. 
tute honeſtaſit : That the common-wealth be ſtrong tn power,rich 
in plenty, abound in glory, honeſt in vertue, The Prince that ti- 
eth himſelfe to himſelfe, abuſeth himſclfe : for he 15 nor his 
owne man, neither 1s the ſtate his, bur heis rhe ſtares, Heis a 
Lord, not to dominere, bur to defend, Ci nou crvinm ſervie 
twstradita,ſed tutela : To whom u committed not the ſernitude of 
the citizens, but their [afegard, to atrend, to watch, to the end 

his vigilance may ſecure his ſleeping ſubiects, his trauel] may 

giuechem reſt, his prouidence may maintaine their proſpert- 

tie, his induſtry may continue their delights, his buſinetle cheir 

Jer{ure, their vacation,and that all his ſubie&s may vnderſtand 

and know that he isas much for them,as he is abouc them, 

To beſuch, and ro diſcharge his duty well, he ought to des 
meane and carry himſclteas hath beene ſaid at large 1n theſe 
cond and third Chaprer of this booke, that is co ſay,to furniſh 
himſelfe of good counſell, of treaſure, and ſufficient Rrength 
within his ſtateto forcifie himſelfe with alliance, and torraigne 
friends to be ready, and to command both in peace and war; 
by this mcanes he may be both loucd and fearcd, 

And to containe all in a few words; he muſt loue God 
aboue all things, be aduiſcd in his enterpriſes, valianc in at- 
tempts, faichfull and firme in his word, wiſc in counſell, care- 
full of his ſubies, helpfull eo his friends, terrible to his 
enemies, pitifull to the afflied, gentle and courteous to the 


good people, ſeucre to the wicked, and iuſt and vpright to- 


wards all. | 

The duty of ſubic&s conliſteth in three points, to yeeld 
duc honour to their Princes, as to thoſe that carry the Image of 
God, ordained and eſtabliſhed by him; therefore they are moſt 


wicked, who detract or ſlander ; ſuch were the ſeed of Chae 
: an 
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and Chanaar. 2, To be obedient, vnder which is contained 4 
many duties, as to goeto the warres , to pay tributes and im- 
poſts impoſed vpon chem by their authority. 3. To wiſhthem 

all proſperity and happineſle, and co pray forthem, 

But che queſtion 1s, Whether a man ought to yeeld theſe 10 
three duties generally to all Princes, if they be wicked or ty- Fhether it be 
rants. This controuerfie cannot be decided in a word, and — 
therefore we muſt diſtinguiſh, ThePrince isa ryrantand wice ,,,, y, —_ 
ked, cicher inthe entrance, or execution of his gouernment. of agrane. 
If inthe entrance, thar is to ſay, that he treacherouſly inua- 4 dewble ty- 
derh, and by his owneforce and powerfull authority gaines 49%. 
the ſoucraignty wichour any right, be he otherwiſe good or TRIS 
euill (for this cauſe he oughtro be accounted a Tyrant) with- 
out all doubt we ought to reſift him either by way of iuſtice, 
ifthere be opportunity and phice, or by ſurpriſe: and che Gre- 
clans, ſaith Cicero, ordained in former times rewards and ho- 
nors for thoſe that deliuered the common-wealth from ſerui- 
tude and oppreſſion. Neither can it be ſaid co beareliſting of 
the Prince, cicher by 1uſtice orfurpriſe, fince he is neither re- 
cctued nor acknowledged to be a Prince, 

If inthe execution, that is to ſay, that his entrance be righe- 2 
full and:iuſt, but that he carricth himſelfe imperiouſly,.cruelly In the execution 
and wickedly, and according co the common ſaying , tyrann1-breewayes. 
cally, itis then alſo to be diſtinguiſhed; for it may be fo three 
waies,and eucry one requireth particular conſideration. The Hereof ſee aboue 
onc is in violating thelawes of God and nature, thatis to fay, = 4.1n Chap, 

pot | tyranny and 

2painſt the Religion of the country , the Commandement of ,,4qy;ou; 
God, enforcing and conſtraining their conſciences, In-this 
caſe he ought notto yeeld any duty or obedience, following 
thoſe diuine axiomes, That we ought rather obey God than 
men, and feare him more that commandeth rheintire man, 
than thoſe that haue power but ouer the leaſt part, Yet he ; 
ought not to oppoſe himſelfe againſt him by violence or ſini- 
ſter meanes, which isanother excremity, but to obſerue the 
middle way, which 1seitherto flyc or ſuffer, fagere ant pati; 
theſe two remedies named by the dofrine of veriy in the 
like extremities. 2, The other leſſe enill, which concerneth' 
not the conſciences, but only the bodics and the goods, is an: 
abulc to ſubicRs, denying them juſtice, impriſoning _” per- 

3 ons, 


_ Tacits 


Tacit. 
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ſons, and depriuing them of their good, Inrhewhich caſe he 
ought with patience and acknowledgement of the wrath of 
God yeceld theſe three duties following, honour, obedience, 
vowes and prayers ; and to be mindfull of chree things, thar 
all power and authority is from God, and whoſocuer reſi. 
ſeth the power reliſteth the ordinance of God : princips ſum. 
mum rerum jndicinm dy dederunt. Snbditis obſequy gloria relifta 
eſt : bonos principes voto expetere, qualeſcungque tolerare, God 
hath ginen the ſourraigne indgement of affaires to the Prince, The < 
glory of datifull ſernice is leſt to the ſubicits : to defire by prayer 
good Princes, and to tolerate them whatſoencr they be. And he 
ought not to obey aſuperiour, becauſe he 1s worthy and wor- 
thily commandecth, bur becauſe he 1s aſuperiour ; not for that 
he is good, but becaulc he is true and lawfull, There is great 
difference berweene true and good, euery one ought to obcy 
thelaw,nor becauſe it is good and iuſt, bur fimply, becauſe itis 
the law, 2. That God cauſcth an hypocrite to reigne for thelins 
of the people, though he reſcrue him for a day of his fury; 
that the wicked Prince 1s the inſtrument of his 1uſtice, the 
which we ought to endureas other euils , which the heauens 
doe ſend vs 3 quomodo fterilitatem aut nimios imbres & caters 
vatureamala, fic luxum & avaritiamdominantium tolerare: As 
whenweſuſfer ſterility or unſeaſonable weather, and other cuils 
of nature,ſo muſt we endure the riot and conetouſneſſe of our rulers, 
$s, Thecxamples of Saul, Nabuchodonaſor,of many Emperours 
before ( onſtantine, and others ſince him as cruell tyrants as 
might be: towards whom neuertheleſlecheſe three duties haue 
beene obſerued by good men, and enioyned them by the 
Prophets and learned men of thoſe dayes , according to the 
oracle of the great Doctor of truth, which inferrech an obe- 
dienceto them which ic in the ſeat of gouernment, notwith- 
ſtanding they oppreſle vs with inſupportable burthens, and 
their gouernment be euill, 

The third concerneth the whole ſtate, when he would 
change or ruinateit, ſecking to make it cleiue, hereditary, 
or of an Arittocracy, or Democracy, a Monarchy, or other- 
wiſe: And 1nthis caſe he oughteo withſtand and hinder their 
proceedings, cither by way of 1uſtice or otherwiſe ': for he is 
not maſter ofthe ſtare, but only a guardian and a ſuerty. = 

tACIE 
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theſe affaires belong norto all, but to the tutors and main- 
tainers of the ſtate, or choſe thar are incereiled therein, as Ele- 
Aors of eleQiue fates z or Princes apparent in hereditary 


lates; or ſtares generall, that haue fundamencall lawes, And L.Cogitationit 

this is the only caſe wherein 1t is lawfkull to reſiſt a tyrant. #: depen. L. Si 
And all this is ſaid of fubiefts, who are neuer permitted to at- 4% non dicam 
tempt any thing againſt a ſoueraigne Prince for what cauſe IT 


ſocuer, and the lawes ſay that he deſerueth death, who ac- 
rempteth, or giuerh counſell and which incendeth , or only 
thinkech ir, But it is honourable for a ſtranger, yea, it is moſt 
noble and: heroicallin a Prince by warlike meanes to defend a 
people vniuſtly oppreſſed ; andto free them from tyranny, as 
Hercules did, and afterward Dion, Timaleon, and Tamberlaine, 
Prince of the Tartars, who ouercame Baiazeth the Turkiſh 
Emperour,and'b elieged Conftantinople, + | 
TheſEarethe duties of ſubies towards their liuing ſoue- 

raignes : But it is a poinc of juſtice toexamine their lite afcer 
they are, dead, This is a cuſtome-1uft and very profitable, 
which benefrrech much thofe nations where'1t is obſerued:: 
and 'which'all good Princes doe deſire, who haue cauſe tb 
complaine, thara man handlechthe memory gf the wicked 
2s well as theirs. Soucraignes are companionsAf not maſters 
of the lawes; for ſeeing jufticecannot touch their liues , there 
*5reaſoh;; ictakerch ho{d of their reputatign, and. the' goads of 
their fucceſſors, We owe reuerence and duty equally to all 
kings, in reſpe& of their dignity andofhice, but inward eftim- 


tion and atfeton. to their vertue, We 'patiently endure. 


them, though vaworthy as they are: We conceale their vi- 


IZ 
Examinations 
of Soueratenes 
after their death, 


4 


ces; for their authority and publike order where we line harh 


need of our common helpe :: but afrerrhey are gone, there is 
no reaſon to rejef- 1uſtice, and the liberty of expreſſing our 
true choughts ; yea it is a very excellent and they o7ucy...qry 
ple that we manifeſt to the poſterity fairhfully ro obey a Ma- 

cr or Lord, whoſeimperte&ions are well knowen, They who 


for ſome priuate dutie commit a wicked princeto memory, 
doe priuarciuſticeto thepublike hurt, O excellent leſfon for a. 


ſucceſJour if it were obſerued ! 
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The duty of Magiſtrates. 


_ _ 


r rm people in a common-wealch would loue better to 
For what cauſt enioy caſc of contentment , which good andexcellenc 
Magiftrate: are ſpirits know how to giue themſelues in conlideration of the 
allewedefw coods of nature, and the effeRs of God, than to vndercake 
publike charges, wereit not thatthey tcare to bell governed, 
and by the wicked, and therefore they conſent to be magj. 
frates: but to hunc and follow publike charges , eſpecially 
the iudgement ſeat, is baſe and vile, and condemned by all 
good lawes, yea cucnof the Heathen, witnetle che law, [alia 
de ambitu: waworthy a perfon of honour, and a man cannot 
better exprellc his inſufficiency, chan by ſeeking for it; But 
it is moſt baſe and vile by bribery or money co purchaſe 
chem, and there is no merchandize more hacctull and con 

| ecmptiblechan ic: for ic necelarily followerh, char he which 

Lamprid, buicth in grofle, ſelleth by retaile: Whereupon the Empe- 
rour Sewers ſpeaking againſt the like inconuenicnce, ſaith, 
wo : man{Kannor iuſtly condemne kim which ſellechthahe 
ought, 

3 Exen as 2 man apparcllech himſelfe, and puttech on his 
Mow « Magi» beſt habit before he deparcerh his houſe to appeare in pub- 
frrate ewght'® ike : ſo beforea man vndercake publike charges, he oughe 
wes 1+ Ppriuately to examine himſelfe, to learne co rule his paſſions, 
and well to ſettle and cſtabliſh his minde. A man bringeth 
not to theturney a raw vnnuanaged horſe, neither doch a man 
enter into affaires of importance, if he hath not beene inftru- 
Red and preparcd for ic before : ſo, before a man vndertakes 
cheſcaffaires, and enters vpon the Rage and theater of this 
world, heoughtto corre that imperfe&t and ſavage part in 
vs, to bridle and reftraine the liberty of affeQions, to [carne 
the lawes, the parts, and mcaſures thereof, wherewith it 
oughtto be handled inall occafions. But contrarily iris a ve- 
ry lamentable and abſurd thing, 2s Socrates faith, char al- 
though no man vndercaketh the profeſſion of any myſterie or 
mechanical Art, which formerly he hath not learned: yer 

| | rac -n 


- 
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| in publike charges, inthe skill ro command and obey well, 
to gouerne the world, the deepeft and difficulceſt myſtery 
of all, they are accepted, and vndertake it, that know nothing 
at all, | | 
Magiſtrates are intermixed perſons, placed betweene the 
ſoueratgneand private men, and therefore it behoueth them 4 generallde- 
co know how to command, and to obey, how to obey their /#!/P119 of Me- 
ſoueraigne, yeeld tothe power of ſuperiour magiſtrates, ho- g"—_ 
nour their equals,command their inferiours,defend the weake, 
make head againſt the great, and be iuſt to all : and therefore ir 
was well ſaid, That magiſtracy deſcrieth a man, being to play 
in publike ſo many parts. 
In regard of his Soueraigne, the Magiſtrate according to 
the diuerſitie of che commands, ought diuerſly to gouerne, The duty of Me 
or readily , or not at all to obey, or ſurceaſe his obedience, giftrates as 'ou- 
Firft, in thoſe commands which yeeld vato him acknow- £#g the Sone- 
ledgement and allowance, as are all the warrants of Tuſtice, '*5%* 
and all ocher wherethis clauſe, orany equiualent vnto it (if 
It appeare varo you) or which are without attribution of al- 
lowance, 1iuft and indifferent of themſelues, he ought to 
obey, and he may eafily diſcharge himſclte withour any ſcru- 
pleand danger. 
2 In thoſe commands which attribute vnto him no ac- 
knowledgement, but only the execution, as are warrants 
of command, if they be againſt right and ciuill iuftice, and 
thar haue in them clauſes derogatorie, he ought {imply 
to obey : for the Soueraigne may derogate from the ordi- 
narie law , and this is properly that wherein Souecraigntie 
conliſteth. 
3 Tothoſewhich are contrary to right, and containeno de- 
rogatory clauſe, but are wholly preiudiciall co the good and 
viilicie of the common-wealth , what clauſe ſoeuer it hath, 
and though the Magiſtrate knoweth ir to be falſe, and intor- 
ced againft right and by violence, he ought not to yeeld rea- 
dily in theſe three cauſes, but to hold them in ſuſpence, and 
to make reſiſtance once or twice, and at the ſecond or third 
command to yeeld, 
4 Touching thoſe which are repugnant to the law of God, 


and nature ; he oughr to diſmiſſe and acquit himſclte of his 
M m oitice, 


- 
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office, yea to endureany thing, rather chan obey or conſent: 
and he need not fay that the former commands may have 
ſome doubt in them : becauſe naturall Iuſtice is more cleerg 
than the light of the Sunne, 

5 Allthisis goodcobe donein refpett of thethings them- 
ſclues ; Bucafcer they are oncedone by the Soueraigne, how 
euill ſocuer they be, 1t is better ro ditſemble chem , and bury 
the memory of chem, than to ſtirre and loſe all (as Papiniay 
did.) Fraſtra nits, & nibil alind niſi odium quarere, extreme de« 


. mentie eft: It ts extreme folly to labour tons purpoſe, aud to get 


nothing elſe but hatred. 

In reſpe& of priuate Subiets, Magiſtrates ought to re. 
memberthatthe auchoriry which they haue ouer them, they 
haue but at a fecond hand,and hold it of the Soueraigne, who 
alwaics remaineth abſolute Lord, and their authority is limited 
to a prefixed time, 

The Magiſtrate ought to beof calle accetle, ready to heare 
and vnderſtand all complaints and ſuits, hauing his gate open 
toall, and himſelfe alway at hand, coul1dering he 15s nottor 
himſelfe, but for all,and ſeruant of the common-wealch, May- 
a ſervitns, magnafortuna : Great fortune 15 4 great ſeruitude, 
And for this cauſe the law of Aſoy/es prouided, that the Tudges 
and iudgementſeats were held ar the gates of the Citics,to the 
end cuery man might haue eaſe acceſle thereto. 

He ought alſo indifferently to recciue and heare all, great 
and lictle, rich and poore,being opento all ; Therefore a wile 
man compareth him to an altar whereto a man repairech being 
oppreſſed and afflicted, to receiue ſuccour and comfort. 

But he ought not to conuerſe and be familiar wi:h many, 
but wich very few, and thoſe very wiſe and aduiſed, and that 
ſecretly : for it debaſeth authority, it diminiſheth and diſlol- 
uech the grace and reputation thereof, Cleoz called co the go- 
uernment of the common-wealth , a{ſembled all hisfriends, 
and there renounced and diſclaimed all intimation or inward 
amity wich thern, as a thing incompatible with his charge, 
for ( icero faith, hedepriueth himſelfe of the perſon of a friend, 
that vadertakech that of a [udge, | 

His office is eſpecially in two things, to vphold and defend 

the honour, the dignity, and the right of his Soueraigne, and 
Fo 
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of the weale-publike which he repreſenteth ; gerere perſonans 
civitatis, ejus dignitatem & decus ſnſtinerey to repreſent the per= 
ſen of the City, to upholdthe dignity and glory thereof, wich aus 
thoricy and a milde ſeucriry.” 

Then as a good and loyall interpreter and officer of the 
Prince, he ought exactly to ſee char his will be performed z 
thats to ſay the 1:w, of which heis the Miniſter, and it is his 
charge to ſee ir diligently execured rowards all, therefore he is 
called the liuing law, the ſpeaking law. 0,594 

Although the Magiſtrate oughr wiſely to temper mild- 
nelle with rigour, yer it 1s better for a Magiſtrate to be ſeucre 
and cruel, chan gencle, facill, and pirtitull : And God forbid- 
deth ro be pirrifull in iudgement. A ſeuere Iudge holdeth ſub. 
jets in obedience of the lawes : a milde and pittifull makes 
then ro contemne the Jawes, the Magiſtrates, and the Prince, 
who made both, To be bricte, to diſcharge well his oftice,there 
js required two things, honefty and courage. The firſt hath 
need of theſecond, The firſt preſeruech the Magiſtrate free 
from avarice, reſpect of perſons,of bribez,which is the plague, 
and ſmocherer of truth, ( Acceptatio munerun pravaricatio eff 
geritatis : An accepting of gifts 1s a preuarication of the truth, ) 
from the corruption of iuftice, which Plate calleth anhallowed 
virgin: Alſo from paſltons,of hatred, of loue, and others, all 
enemies to right and equity. Bur to carry himſelte well again(t 
the threatnings of great men, the importunateintreaties of his 
friends, the lamenrations and teares of the poore diſtreiled, 
which are all violent and forcible things, and yet hauc ſome 
colour of reaſon and iwſtice, and which makerh ſometimes 
the moſt reſolute to relent, hehad need of courage. Firme and 
inflexible conſtancy is a principall qualicie and vercue in a Ma- 
viſtrate, to rheend he may nor teare the greatand mighty, and 
be not mouedand mollified with the miſery ofanother,though 
It carry with it ſome ſhew of goodnelle; But yer it is forvid to 


haue pity ofthe poore in judgement, 
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Exod. "X 


CHnaAP. X VIII. 
The daty of the great and (mall. 
T He duty of the great conliſteth in two things, in ende. 


uouring by all meanes, to ſpend their bloud and abilicie 
for che defence and conſcruation of pietie, iuſtice , of the 
Prince, of che ſtate, and generally tor the welfare and good of 
thecommon-wealthz of which they ought to be the pillers and 
ſupporters; and after in defending and proteQting the poore 


afflited and opprelled, relifting the violence of the wicked : 
2D ET Food blond =o ranne to the wounded part, accor- 


_ ding to the Prouerbez That good bloud, that is to ſay, noble 


and generous, cannot he, that is to ſay, decetue where is nced, 
By this meanes Moyes became the head of the Tewiſh nati- 
on, vndertaking the defence of men injured and vniuſtly 
troad_ynder foot, - Hercwes was deified for deliuering the op- 
prelſed from the hands of tyrants. Thoſe that haue donethe 
like, hane beenc called Heroes and demi-gods, and to the like 
all honours haue beeneanciently ordained, that is, co ſuch as 
deſcrued well of the common-wealrh, and were the deliuerers 
of the oppreſſed, It isno greatneile for a manto make him- 
ſelfers befeared, ( exceptirbeot his enemies) and co terrific 
the world;as fome dane HED Hee. procured them 
hate. Oderint dum metuant : They hate whom they feare, Itis 
berter to be beloued, than adored, This commeth ofa nacurall 
pride, and inhumanity, to contemne and diſdaine other men 
as che ordure and excrements of the world, and as if they were 
not-men ; andfromthence:they grow cruell, and abuſe both 
thebodies and goods of the weake, athing wholly contrary to 
true greatnelſe and honour, who ought to vndertake the de- 
fencethereof, _ | 

The duty of inferiors towards their ſuperiors, confiſterh 1n 
two points, in honouring and reuerencing them, not only ce- 
rcmoniouſly and in outward ſhew , which he muſt doc as well 
tothe goodas the cuill, bur with loue and affetion, if they de- 
ſcrueit, and are louers of the common-wealth. Theſe are rwo 


things, to honour, and to efteeme, which arc due to the good 
an 
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and truly great: to others to bend the knee, to bow the body» 
not the heart, which is to eſteeme and loue, Moreouer, to 
pleaſe them by humble and ſcruiceable duties,and coinſinuate 
into their fauour. 
Principibus placuiſſe virts non ultimalan eſt: 

The praiſe is not theleaſt, 

To pleaſe men of the beſt, 

And to make himſelfe capable of their proteRion, which if 
he cannor procurethem ro be his friends, yetatthe leaſt not 
to make them hisenemies, which muſt be done with meaſure 
and diſcreczon. For ouer-greedily to auoid rheir indignation, 
ortoſceke their grace and fauour, beſides that it is a teftimo- 
ny of weaknefſle, it is ſilently to condemnethem of injuſtice 
and cruelry ; Noz ex profeſſocavere aut fugere : nam quem quis 
fugit, damnat;Not of ſet purpoſe to beware and auoia:for he whom 
any man {hunneth,he condemneth:or to ſtirre vpin them a deſire 
to execute their fury, ſeeing '{o baſe and fearetull a ſubmuſſion, 


Of Fortitude the third vertme. 
PREFACE, 


He two former precedent vertues rule and gouerne man 
in company, or with another: theſe two following rule 
him in himſclfc and for himſelfe: reſpe&ing the two viſages of 
forrune, the two heads and kinds of all accidents, Proſperit 
and Aduerſity : for fortitude armeth a man againſt aduerlity, 
emperance guideth him in prof} —_—— the two 
bruciſh parts of our ſoul, fortitude ruleth the iraſcible, rempe- 
rance the concupiſcible: Theſe two vertues may wholly be 
compriſed and vaderſtood by this word Conftancy, which is 
aright andequall ſtaiedneſle ofthe minde,in all accidents and 
outward things,whereby he1s not puffed vp in proſperity, nor 
dicted in aduerlity. Necadverſes s n— nec proſperis eſtuat 
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Cuary, XIX. 
Of Fortitude or Valonr in gencrall, 


Alour (for this vertue is more properly ſo called than 

fortirude) is aright and ſtrong reſolution, an cquall, and 
vniforme ſtajednelle of the minde againſt all dangerous, difh. 
culr, and dolorous accidents : in ſuch ſort, that difficultic and 
danger is the obic and matrer wherein it is exerciſed : to be 
brieke, it is all that which humane weakneſle feareth, Timen- 
dorum contemptrix, que terribilia, & ſub jugum libertatem no- 


ftram mittentia, deſpicit, provocat, frangit : It contemneth things 


to be feared,deſpiſcth, challengeth and deſtroicth dreadfall things, 
aud bringeth our liberty into bondage, 

Orall che vercues in greateſt eſtimation and honour, this is 
moſt renowned, who tor the prerogatiue thereof is ſimply 
calleda vertue, Thatis themore difficulr , themore glorious, 
which produceth the greatcſt, famous and: moſt cxcellent 
ctteRs, ic containeth. magnanimitie, patience, conſtancy, an 
inuincible reſutucion, heroicall vertues, whereupon many 
haue ſought the inconueniences thac belong thereunto, with 
greedinetle to atraine ſo honourable imploiment, This vertue 
15 an impregnable bulwarke, a compleat armour to-encounter 
all accidents, 21unim-ntum imbecillitatis humane inexpugna- 
bile : quod quicircumacdit ſibs, ſecurus in hac vite obſidione per- 
darat : An innincible fortreſſe of humane weaknes,that whoſocacr 
arreth himſelfewithall, coutinueth ſecure in this ſiege of life, 

But becauſe many doe miſtake, and in place of theonly true 


®ſimpe:ſeor yerrueconceiucthe falſe and baſtardly valours, 1 will in de- 


claring more at largeche nature and definition thereof, expell 
thoſe popular crrours, thar axe here intruded, . We will note 
then in this vertuefoureconditions;the firſtis generally andin- 
differently againft all ſorrs of difficulties mms : where- 
fore they are deccjued that thinke there is no other valour 


May vor, than the miliary , which only they cſtecme, becauſe it may 


be it 1s moſt renowned and | 58 Wh and carrieth greateſt re- 
putation and honour, which is the tongue and trumpet of im- 
morcality z for to ſay truth, there is more fame and glory 

"1 ©: - «+ iercia 
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therein than paine and danger, Now this is but a ſmall pare 
and a liccle raye or light of the true, entire, perfe, and vani- 
uerſall, whereby a man is one and the ſame, in company, in 
bed with hs griefes, as in the field, as little fearing death in 
his houſe, as in the army, This military valour is pure and 
naturall in beaſts, with whom it is as well in femalcs as in 
males : in men ir 1s often artificiall, gotten by feare and che 
apprehenſion of captiuity, of death, of griefe, of pouerty ; of 
which things beaſts haue no feare, Humane valour is a wiſe 
cowardlinelle, a feare accompanied with foreſight ro avoid 
oneeull by another ; choler is the temper, and filethereof; 
beaſts haue it ſimply, In men alſo ic is attained by ve, inſti- 
eution, example, cuſtome, and it is found in baſeand (lauiſh 
mindes : of a ſeruant or ſlaue, ora faQor, or fellow crained vp 
in merchandiſe, is made a good and valiantſouldier,and often 
without any tinfure or ini{tru& of vertue and true philoſo- 
phicall valour, | 
The ſecond condition,itpreſuppoſerh knowledge as well of 4 
the difficulcy, paine, and danger, which there is in the ation 777: of 
that is prefented, as of the beauty, honeſty, iuſtice, and duty Se _—_ 
required inthe enterpriſe or ſupportthereof, Wherefore they 
are deceived that make valour an incon(1derate temericic, or a 
ſenſeletle brutiſh ſtupidity : Non eſt inconſulta temeritas, nec Sencca, 
pericnlornm amor, nec formidabilium appetitio, diligentiſſima in 
rutela ſui fortitudo oft : & cadem patientiſſima eorum quibus 
fal/a ſpecies malorum eft : It is not an inconfiderate raſmeſſe, 
nor a lone of danger, nor a defire of dreadfull things ; but forti- 
tude is moſt diligent in the ſafegard of a mans ſelfe, aud moſf 
paticut in thoſe things wherein there is a falſe ſew of enils. 
Vertie cannot be without knowledge and apprehenſion, a 
man cannot truly contemne the danger which he knowerh 
not ;ifa man will alſo acknowledgethis vertue in beaſts. And 
indeed they that ordinanly attempt without any foreſight or 
knowledge, when they come to the point of execution, rhe 
ſence is their beſt intelligence, | 
The third condition this is a reſolution andftaiedneſſe of 
the minde grounded vpon the duty, and the honeſty, and Bodily firength, 
tuftice, 'of the enterpriſe z which reſolution neuer flacketh, 
 wharſoeuer hapneth, ynrll he haue valiantly ended the cn- 
M m 4 | terpriſe, 


"would notcontend 
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terpriſe, or his life, Many offend againſt this condition, fiift 
and more groſlely, they that ſeeke this vertue inthe body, and: 
18 the power and ſtrength of the Iimmes. Now valour is nota 
quality of the body, but of theminde z aſerled ſtrength, nor 
of the armes andlegs, but of rhe courage, The eſtimation and 
valour of a man, confiſteth in his heart and will : here lieth 
his true honour : and the only aduancage and the true vitory 
ouer his enemy, 15 to terrific him, and to arme himſelfe againſt 
his conftancy and vertue ; all ocher helps areftrange and bor. 
rowed : ſtrength of armes andlegs is the quality of a porter ; 
to make an enemy to ſtoupe, to dazell his eies at the light of 
the ſunne, 1s an accidentof fortune, He whoſe courage taileth 
not forany feare of-death, quellech not in his conſtancy and 
reſolution : and though hetall, is not vanquiſhed of his ad- 
uerſary, who perhaps may in effe be bura baſe fellow, but 
of fortune z and therefore he 15 to accuſe his owne vahapp1i- 
netle, and not his negligence. The moſt valiant are often- 
times the moſt vnfortunare, Moreouer they are deceived, 
which-diſquiet themſelues, and make account of thoſe yaine 
Thrafonicall brags of ſuch ſwaggering Braggadochios, who 
by theirlofry lookes, and braue words, would winne credir of 
thoſe chat are valiant and hardy, it a man would doe them ſo 

much fauourto beleeuethem. - [ 
Moreouer, they that attribute valour to ſubtilty and crafr, 
or to Art orinduſftry, doemuch more prophane it,.and'make 
it play a baſe andabieR parr, This 1s to diſguiſethings,and to 
place a falſe ſtone for a rote NIEEnanenns Penanereed no 
Fencers,nor maſter-wreftlers 1m their cites, to the end their 
yourh might actaine cherero:by nature, and not by-Art, We 
accountita bold and hardy thing to fight with a Lion,a Beare, 
a wilde Bore, which encounter a man only according to na- 
ture ; but not with-Waſpes, for they vic ſubtilty. Alexander 
Fa: trons , laying, there 


aasnocquality. z becauſe a private man-tnight cuercome, and 
a king be vanquiſhed, . Moreouer it is notficting-fara man of 

| honour, to crieand aduenture his valourin athing, wherein a 
baſe fellow inftruted by rule may geine the priſe, For ſuch 

vitorie commeth not of vertue, nor of courage, but of cer- 
-rainearriticiall crickesand inueations :; whercin the baſeſt "Mk 
OC 
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doe that, which a valiant man knoweth not, neither ſhould he 
regard to doe it. Fencing is atrickeof Art, which may be at- 
tained by baſe perſons, and men of noaccount. Andalthough 
infamous and ruftinlike fellowes are apt to fight or doe any 
thing 1n cities or townes, with the dexterity of the ſword z if 
they ſee an enemy, would they norrunne. away 2? Euen ſo is it 
in that, which is attained bylong habic and cuſtome, as buil- 
ders, tumblers, mariners, who vndertake dangerous things, 
and more difficult than che moſt valiant, being trained and 1n- 
ſtructed therein from their youth, SIP 
Finally, they which conſider not ſufficiently the motiue 
and circumſtance of aftions, wrongly attribute to valour Pafion, 
.and vertue, that which appertaineth and belongeth to ſome 
aſſion or particular intent, For as 1t 1s not. properly vertue 
Setaſdich 6s be loyall and officious ws which a 
man particularly louech 5 nor temperance, to abſtaine from 
the carnall pleaſure of his ſiſter, orof his daughter ; nor libe- 
rality towards his wife and children : fo is'it not true: valour 


— 


Sicut non martyrempena, fic nec fortempugna, ſed cauſa facit : 
As the torment maketh not .a:martyr, ſo doth not the.conflict 
_ make awvaliant manybat' thecauſe; 1 oo 0 
The fourth condition. - {c onght:ro be:in che execution Q. 
thereof wiſe and.diſcreet, whereby many falſe opinionsare re- Indiſcretion 
ietedin this-marter, which arenot to hide themſelues from 
thoſe ewils and inconueniences that threaten them : neither:ro 
feare leſt they ſurpriſe vs, norto ie, yeanot to feele; the firſt 
*OLIFIC blowes, 
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blowes,as the noiſe ofrhunderor ſhor,or the fall of ſomegrezt 
building, Now this is to vnderſtand amiile : for ſothar the 
minderemaine firme and entirein it owneplace and diſcourſe, 
without alceration, he may outwardly diſquiet and make a ſtir, 
He may lawfully,yeaitis honourable,to ouerthrow,to vneoe; 
and to revenge himſclfe of euils, by all meanes and honeſt en. 
deuours : and where there is no remedy, to carrie himſclfe 
with a ſerled reſolution , Mens immota manet ; lachryme v1. 
wuntur inanes: Vaine teares flow apare, but the minde remaineth 
immoneable. Socrates mocked thoſe that condemned flight: 
W har, ſaith he, is it cowardlinetle to beat and vanquiſh them 
by giuing them place ? Homer commendeth in his Yyſſes the 
$kill ro fi : the Lacedemonians profetTors of valour, in the 
tourney of the Platcans, retired, the better to breake and diſ- 
ſolue the Perſian troupe, which ocherwiſe they could not doe, 
and ouercame them. This hath beene praQtſed by the moſt 


warlike people, In other places the Stoickes themſclues al. 


lowed to wax pale, to tremble ar che firſt ſudden encounter, fo 
that it procecd no farther intothe minde and courage. And 


. this is valour ingrofſe. There are things which are iuſtly to be 


The propoſition 
and dinifon of 
this matter. 


feared and flied, as ſhipwracks, lightnings, and thoſe where 
theres no remcdy,ncicher place of vertuc, prudence, valour, 
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IT” O diuide the matter and diſcourſe of that which is hare 
to be ſaid z this vertue is exerciſed and employed againſt 
all that whieh che world accounterh euill, Now this euill is 
two-fold, externall, and internall, the one proceedcth from 
withour, it is called by diuers names, aduerficie, afflition, in- | 
1uric, vnhappinetle, euill and ſiniſter accidents : The otheris 
znward in the minde, but cauſed by-that which is outward : 
Theſe are hatefull and hurtfull paſhions, of feare, ſadneſle, 
choler,and diuers others, We muſt ſpeake of them both ; pre- 
ſcribemeanesand' remedies to ouercome, ſupprellc, and rule 
them, Theſe are the arguments and counſels of our vertue, 
forcitude, and valour, Ir conlifterh then here of cwo parts, the 
one of cuils or 1ll accidents, the other of paſſions, which pro- 


ccedthereof, The generall aduice againft all good and ewll 


fortune 


The firſt part of outward eils. 
fortune hath beene declared before: we will ſpeake here more 
ſpecially and particularly thereof, 


Cray. XX, 
T he firſt part of outward enils, 


WE will conſider theſe outward cuils three wayes, in 
cheir cauſes, which ſhall be declared in this Chap- 
cer 5 afterward in their effeRs z laſtly in themſelues diſtinQly, 
and particularly cuery kinde ofthem: and wee will giue ad- 
uice and meanes 1n them all, by vertue to Ld againſt 
them. | 

The.cauſe of cuill and -hatcfull accidents which happen 
to vsall, are either common and genexall, when at the ſame. 
inſtant they-concerne many, as peſtilence, famine, warre, ty- 
rannie ; And theſe cuils are for the moſt part ſcourges ſent of 
God, and from. heauen, or ar leaſt the proper and necreſt 
cauſe thereof wee cannot calily know : Qr-parriculars, and 
thoſe that are knowne, that 1s to ſay, by the meanes of ano- 
ther. And ſo there are two ſorts of euils ; publique and pri- 
uare, Now the common euils, that 1s to ſay, proceeding of 
apublique cauſe, thoughthey concerne cuery one in particus. 
lar, arc 11 diuerskindes, more or lelſe grieuous, weighty, and 
dangerous, than the priuate, whoſe cauſes are knowne., More 
gricuous, for they come by flockes and troopes, they allaile 
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Z 
The diflinfion 
aud compariſon 
ef enils by their 
canſes, | 


more violently, with greaterſtirre of vehemencie and furie : . 


they have a greater concourſe and traine : they aremore tem- 
peſtaous, they bring forch greater diſorder and confuljon.,. 
Leiſe grieuous : becauſe generali:ieand communirie ſeemeth. 


ro miczgate.and lefſen euery mans cuill, Itis a kindeof come. 


forr,not to be alone in miſcry:ir is thought ro beracher a com-. 
mon vnhappincſſe, where the courſe of the world, and the. 
cauſe is naturall, than. perſonall aftli&tion, And indeedthoſe. 
wrongs which a mandoth vs, torment vs more, wound vs ta 


the quicke, and much more alter vs, Both theſe two haue 


their remedies and comforts. | 
Againſt publique cuils, a man ought to conſider from 


whom, and. by. whom they are ſent, and to marke their cauſe. 


2 pl 
T he aduice as 
gataſt publique 


AT eats, 
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Itis God, his prouidence, from whence commeth and depen... 
deth an abſolute neceſſicie, which gouernech and ruleth all, 
whercunto all things are ſubieR. His prouidence,and deſti. 
nic,or necellicic,arc not, to ſay therruch, rwo diſtin lawes in 
eflence, weyreia xj eidynn, neither are they one, The diuerſi- 
tic is onely in the con(ideration and ditterenc reaſon, Now to 
murmur, and to be grieucd at rhe contrary, 1s farft of all ſuch 
. Impiertte, as'the like 15 not elſewhere found : tor all things doe 
quietly obey,man onely tormencs himſelfe, And agarnc it is a 
folly, becaufe it is vatneandto no'Þpurpoſle. If a man will not 
followthis ſoucraigne and abſolute miſtris willingly, ic ſhall 
cary all by force z 4d hoc ſacramentum adatts ſumns ferre mor. 
zalia, nee perturbari ys, que vitare noſtre poteſtatis non eſt ; in, 
regno nati ſumus, Deoparere libertas eft : We arebrought tothis 
neceſſitte, to ſuffer mortallthings, 'and not to be troubled at theſe 
things which are not jy our power to auoid:we ave borne in a kings 
dome, it is freedome to obey God, 


Deſine fata dum fiettifperare querendo: 
Swrceaſe to thinke that deſtiny 
Car by complaining e put by. | 

There 15no betterremedie, than te apply our willes to the 
will chercof; and according to the aduice of wiſdome to make 
a vertue of neceflicie, Nov eff aliud effuginm neceſſitatis, quam 
welle quod ip[a copat : There ts no other auoiding of neceſſitie,than 
to will that which it conſtraineth, In ſecking to contend or dil- 
pute againſt it, we doe butſharpen and ftirre cheeuillz Leto 
animo ferre quicquid acciderit, quaſi tibi voluerss accidere, de- 
buiſſes enim velle, i ſciſſes ex decreto Dei fiers : Toſuffer with a 
cheerefull mindewhatſocucr ſhall happen, as if thouwouldeft hauc 
it happen unto thee : for thou oughteſt to be willing,if thou knoweſt 
#t be done by the decree of God. Beſides welhall better profit our 
ſelues,, we ſhall doe that which we ought ro doe, which is to 
follow our generall andſoucraigne, who hath ſoordained it : 
Optimum pati, quod emendare non poſſis z & Deum, quoanthore 
enntta proveniunt, ſinemurmurationecomitari. Malu miles eff 
qui imperatorem gemens ſequitur : 1t is an excellent thing pati- 
ently to ſuffer what thou canſt not remedie ; And to yeeld vnts 
God without murmnuring, fron whom as author all things _ 
ceed, 
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ceed, He is an enill ſouldier that followeth hu Commander. with © 
grudging. And without conteſtation to allowfor good what- 
ſocuer hee will. It 1s magnarumuty of courage to yecld vnto 
him. AAagnus animu qui ſe Deo tradidit ; It s maguanimitic 
to yeeld himſelfe unto God, Tris effeminacie and dafſtardlineſſe 

co murmure or complaine z puſtlius & degener, qus oblnftatar, 
de ordine wundi male exiſtimat, & emendare mavnult Deuns 
quam ſe : He is baſe and ignoble that ſtrugleth againſt him, hee 
indgeth iIof the order of the world, and had rather amend God 


thas himſelfe, 


Againſt thoſe private evils, which doe proceed from thea&t 
hr firſt well to 


of another, and which pierce vs more, weeoug diflinfli 
diſtinguiſh chem, left we miſtake them, There is diſpleaſure, 9P//#aie ew, 


thereis offence, We often conceiue ill of another, who not- 
withſtanding hath not offended vs neicher in deed nor will, 


as when hee hath either demanded, orrcfuſed any thin 


with 


es It is 
too great ſimplicitic to be offended, ſince that they are nor of- 
fences, Now there are two ſorts of offences, the one croſleth 
our affaires againſt equitie ; this is to wrong vs : the others 
are applied to the perion, who is contemned by ir, and hand- 
led otherwiſe than it ought, beir indeed or in word, Theſe 


reaſon, bur yer was then hurtfull vnto'vs : forſuch ca 


are more grieuous and harder to be endured, than an 
kinde of aftli&tion. 


y other 


 Thefirftand generall aduice againſt all rheſe ſorts of cuils; 
3s to be firme and reſolute, not to ſuffer himſclfe to be led by 


common opinion, but wi.hour paſtion to con{ider of what 


cording to verityand 
reaſon. The world ſuffereth it ſelfe ro be perſwaded _ led 
by impreſſion, How many are there that make letfe account 
to receuea great wound, than alittle blow £ more account of. 
a word, than of death ? To be briefe, all is meaſured by opi- 


> ano 


nion : and opinion offendeth more than the cull; andour 


weight and importance things are, 'ac 


— 


whom wee com- 


' impatience hurts Vs more, :thanThofe 


plaine, 


counſels and remedies are 
drawne firſt from our ſehues, ( and this'is that weemuſt firft 
looke into.) Theſe pretended offences may ariſe of our owne 


The other more particular 


defetts and weakneile, This might be a folly grounde 


3 
T he diftinfiion 


The aduice a» 
gainſt them.in 


Particular ad-' 

wiſements dravon - 

from our ſelues. . 
dypen 


ſome - 
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ſome defeft, in our owne perſon, which any one in derifion 
would counterfeit, Iris follieto gricue and vex himſfelte tor 
that which proceederh not from his owne faulc, The way to 
reuent others in their ſcottes,is firſt to'ſpeake,and co letthem 
| key that you know as much as they can tell you; if it be that 
the intury hath taken his beginning by our default, and that 
we haue giuen the occalion of this abuſe, why ſhould wee be 
offended therewith ? for it1> not an offence, bur a correQtion, 
which he ought to receiue, and make vieof as a puniſhmenr, 
3. But for the moſt parc it proceedech of our owne proper 
weakneſle, which makes vs melancholy, Nw hee oughtto 
quit himſelfe of all thoſe tender delicacies, which make him 
Lye vnquietly, but with a manly courage, ſtrong and Rtoutly. 
to contemne,and cread vnderfoor the indiſcrecions and tollies 
of another. Ic is no ſigne thar a man is ſound, it he complaine 
when one toucheth = Neuer ſhalc thou be at reſt if chou 
frame thy ſelfe roall chat is preſented, a6 
They arealſo drawne from the perſon that offendeth, We 
repreſenc in generall the manners and humours of thoſe per- 
ſons with whom weareto liue in the world, The moſt part of 
men take no delight but to doeeuill,and meaſure cheir power 
by the diſdaine, and the injury of another. So few there are 
which take plcaſurcco doe =" We ought then ro make ac« 
count, that whitherſocuer wee turne vs, wee ſhall finde thoſe 
thar will harme, and offend vs. Whereſocuer wee ſhall finde 
men, we ſhall finde injuries, This is ſo cerraineand necellary, 
that the Lawyers themſclues, who rule the trafficke and at- 
faires of this world, haue winked at, and permitted in diſtri- 
buriue and commiucatiue tuſtice many eſcapes in Law, They 
hauepermirted deceit and hinderances eucn to the one halte 
of the iuſt price, This neceſlicie co hurc and offend commerh 
firſtof the contrariety, and incomparib!licie of humours and 
wills;whereof it commeth chat a man 1s offended without will 
to offend; Then: fromTheconcurrence and oppoſition of af- 
faires; which inferreth thac the pleaſure, profic, and good of 
one, is thediſpleaſure, dammage, and ill of others; and ir can« 
not be otherwiſe, following this common and generall p- 
Qureofthe world,if he whooffendeth thee is inſolent,a foole, 
and raſh (as hes is, for an honelt man neuer wrongeth any ) 
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wherefore complaineſt thou, . ſince hee is no more his owne 


man, than as amad man ? You can well endure a furzous man 
without complaint, yea, you will pitie him; an ne: an 
infant, a woman, yee will laugh ar them : a foolp, a drunken 
man, a choſericke, an indiſcreer man in like ſore. Wherefore 
when theſe people aflaile vs with words, weought notto an- 
ſwer them : wee muſt hold our peace, and quit our ſelues of 
them, It is an excellent and worthie xeuenge, and grieuous to 
2 foole, not to make any.account of him, for it is to take away 
cha pleaſure which hce thinketh co haue 1n vexing vs, ſince 
our lilence condemnes his {implicitie, and his ownetemeri- 
tie-is Tmothered in ſis owne mouth : if a man anſwer him, 
he makes him his equall, and by eſteeming him too much, 
he wrongs himſelfe, ale logaunntar, quiabeneloqui neſciunt, 
facinnt quod ſolent & ſcinnt, male quia mali, & ſecundum ſe : 
They ſpeake enill, becauſe they know not how to ſpeake well, they 
dre what they are wſed to, and what they know, enilly becauſe 
th:y are enill, andaccording to themſelues, 

Behold then for conclulion the aduice and counſellof wiſ- 
dome: we muſt haue reſpe vnto ourſelues, and vnto him 
thar offendech vs. As touching our felues, wee mult take 
heed wee doe nothing vaworthie and vnbcfitting our ſelues, 
that may giue another aduantage againſt vs, An vawiſeman 
that diſtruſtech himſclfe, growes into paſſion without cauſe,, 
and thereby giues incouragement to another to contradiCt 
him, This is a weaknelle of the minde, not toknow to con- 
temneoffence ; an honeſt man 1s not ſubieR to 1njurie ; he is 
inuiolable ; an inuiolable thing is not onely this, that a man 
cannot beat, but being beaten, neither receiueth wound nor 
hurt : This reſolution is a more ſtrong bulwarke againſt all 
accidents that wee can receiueno euill, but of our felues, If 
our judgement be asit ought, we areinyulnerable, And there- 
fore wee alwayes ſay with wiſe Socrates, Anitus and IMelitus 
may well pur me to death, but they ſhall neuer enforce-meto 
do that I ough: not, Moreouer,an honeſt man,as he neuer gi- 
ueth occaſion ofinjvry to any man, ſo hi he cannot endure to re- 
ceinean iniurie; Ledere enim ledig, conjunftum eſt : For to hurt, 
and to be hurt, are neerentighbours. This is a wall of brafle, 
Which a man 1s notable to piercez{coftes and injuries trouble 
him 
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him not, Touching him that hath offended vs, if you hold 
him vaine and vnwiſe, handle him accordingly, and fo leaue 
him : ifMbeotherwiſe, excuſe him; Imagine that hee hath 
had occaſiow$, and thac it is not for malice, but by miſconceic 
and negligence ; he 1s vexation enough to himſelfe, and hee 
wiſheth he had neuer done ir. Moreouer,[ ſay, thatlike good 
husbands we muſt make profit and commodity of the inturies 
that arc offered vs. Which we may doeat the JexT two waies, 
which reſpe& the offender and the offended, The one, that 
they giue vs occaſion to know thoſe that wrong vs,to the end 
we may the bctter flic then at another time. Such a man hath 
flandered thee, conclude preſently that he is malicious ; and 
cruſt him no more: Theother,that they diſcouer vnto vs our 
infirmicic, and the meanes whereby weeare calily beaten, to 
theend we ſhould amend and repaire our defe&s;leſt another 
take occaſion to ſay as much or more. What better reuenge 
can aman take of his enemies,than to make profic of their 1n- 
juries, and thereby better and more ſccurely to manage our 
affaires 2 


Cuar. XXI, 
Of outward enils conſidered in their effeFis and fruits. 


Frer the cauſes of cuils we cometo the effets and fruits 

thereof, where are alſo found true preſeruatiues and re- 
medies, The effeQs are many,are great, are generall and par- 
ticular, The generall reſpe@ rhe good, maintenance and cul- 
ture of the vniuerſe. Firſtof all, the world would be extin- 
guiſhed, would periſh, and bee loft, if ir were not changed, 
troubled, and renued by theſe great accidents of peſtilence, 
famine, warre, mortalitie, which feaſon, perfect and purifie 
it, tothe end to ſweeten the reſt, and giue morelibertie and 
eaſe to the whole. Without theſe a man could neither turne 
himſclfe nor be ſetled, Moreouer, beſides the yarictie and 
interchangeable courſe, which chey bring both to the beau- 
ticand ornament of this vniuerſe, alſo all parts of the world 
arc beneficed chereby. The rude and barbarous are hereby 
poliſhed and refined, Arts and Sciences are diſperſed and _ 
parte 


parted vnto all. This 1s as a great nurſery, wherein certaine 
trees are tranſplanted from other ſtockes, others pruned"and 
ulled vp by the roots, all for the good and beauty of the Or- 
chard, Theſe good and generall conliderations ought to re- 
maine and reſ{olue eaery honeſt and reaſonable minde, and to 
hinder the curious inquiry of men into thoſe great and turbu- 
lent accidents, ſo ſtrange and wonderiull, ſince they are the 
workes of God and nature, and that they doe ſo norable a ſfer- 
uice in the generall courſe of the world. For we muſt chinke, 
thatthat which 1s a lofſe1n one reſpe&, 1s a gaine in another. 
And to ſpeake more plainly, norhing is loſt, bur ſuch is the 
courſe of the world,fo it changeth,and ſo it is accommodated, 
Vir ſapiens mhil indignetur ſibs accidere, ſciatg, illa ipſa quibus 
leads videtar, ad conſervationemuntverſi pertinere, & ex hu eſſe, 
gue curſum nunth oftciumg, conſummant : Let a wiſe man diſ- 
daine nothing that ſhall happcnwnto him, and let him know that 
thoſe things that ſeeme hurtfull unto hims,pertaine to the preſerua- 
tion of the whole vninerſe, and tobe of the nature of thoſe things 
that finiſh up the courſe and office of the world, | 
The particular effc&s are diuers, according to the divers 


ſpirits and ſtates ofchoſe har receive them : For they exerciſe Particular ef. 
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the good, releeue and amend thefallen, puniſh the wicked, Of feds dixers, 


euery one a Word, for hereof we haue ſpoken elſewhere. 
Theſe outward euils are in thoſe thatare good, a very prodi- 
table exerciſe, and an excellent ſchoole, wherein. (as Wreſt- 
lers and Fencers, Marinersin atempelt, Souldiers in dargers, 
Philoſophers in their Academies, and all other ſorts of pco- 

le in the ſerious exerciſe of their profcſſion) they are inſtru- 
Red, made and formed vnto vertue, conſtancy, valour, the 
vittory of the world and of fortune, They learne to know 
themſclues, to make triall of themſelues, and they ſee the 
meaſure of their valour, the vitermoſt of their ſtrength; how 
farrechey may promiſe or hope of themſelues, and then they 
encourage and ſtrengthen themſelues to what 1s beſt, accu- 
ſtome and harden themſelues to all, become reſolute and 1n- 
uincible z whereas contrarily, the long calme of profperity 
molliftecth chen, and maketh them wanton and efteminare, 


1.L:b, of the 
three vernies, 


Cap,1Ts 


Andtherefore Demetrius was wont to ſay, T hat therewereno _ 


| people more miſerable, than chey thathad neuer felt any croſ- 
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ſes or afflitions,that had ncuer beene miſcrable, calling their 
life; dead {ea, "0 

Theſe outward cuils to ſuch as are offenders , area bridle 
to ftay them, thar chey ſtumble nor, or a gentle correction 
and fatherly rod atcerthefajl ro put chemin remembrance of 
themſelues, to che end they make not a ſecond reuolt, They 
area kindeof letting bloud, and medicine or preſeruatiue to 
divert faults and offences 5 ora purgationro void and puri. 
fierhem. 

Tothe wicked and forlorne they are a puniſhment, a ſickle 
to cutthem off, and to take them away, or to afflit chem with 
a long and miſerablelanguiſhmenc. And theſe are their whol. 
ſome and necc{lary effects, for which theſe outward cuils are 
not only co be eſteemed of, and quietly taken with patience 
and in good parr, as the exploits of diuinejuſtice, burare to be 
embraced as tokensand mſtruments of the care, of the loue and 
prouidence of God, and men are to make a profitable vſc of 
them, following the purpoſeand intention of him, who ſen« 
deth and diſpoſerh them as pleaſcth him, 


Of outward emils in themſclues and particularly, 
AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


L theſe ewls, which are many and divers, are priuations 

of their contrary good, as likewiſe the name and nature 
of cuill doth ſignifie. And therefore as many heads as there 
are of good, ſo many arethere of cuils, which may all be re: 
duced and comprehended in the number of ſeuen ; ſicknetle, 
griefe,(lincluderheſerwo in one) caprtiuity,baniſhment, want, 
intamie, lole of friends, death, which are che priuations of 
healch, berry, home-dwelling, meanes or maintenance, ho- 
nours,friends, life, whereof hath beene ſpoken beforear large. 
We will here inquire into che proper and particular remedies 
and medicines againſt theſe ſcuen heads of euils, and that 
bricfly without diſcourſe, 


Cna?, 


Of Sickneſſe and griefe. 
CHraP. XXII, 


Of Sickneſſe and griefe, 
\Y VE baue ſaid before thatgricfe is the greateſt, and, to 


ſay rhe trurh, che onely cf[entiall cuill, which is moſt 
felr, and hachleaſt remedies, Neuerthelctle behold ſome few 
thac regard the reaſon, uſtice, velicy, imitation and reſem- 
blance with the greateſt and moſt excellent, 

[tis a common neceflity to endure; there is no reaſon that 
for our ſakes a miracle ſhould be wrought; or that aman ſhould 
be offended if that happen vato him, that may happen vnto 
cuery man, 

Icis alſo a naturall thing z weare borne thereunto, and to 
delirero be exempted from iris iniuſtice, we muſt quietly en- 
dure the lawes of our owne condition, Wearemade ro be old, 
to be weake,to grieue,to be ſicke,and therefore we muſt leamne 
to ſuffer rhat which we cannor auoid, 

If it belong, itis lighc and moderare, and therefore a ſhame 
to complaine of it: if 1t be violent,it is ſhorr,and ſpeedily ends 
eicher it ſelfe or the patient, which comes all to one end, Cone 
fide, ſummus non habet temps dolor, $5 gravn, brevisz Silons 
gus levis, Be bold of this, extreme paine hath noperpetnity. If it 
be grienom,it i ſvone gonez if long,then light, 

And againe, it is the body chat endureth : it is not our 
ſclues that arc offended, for the offence diminiſheth the ex- 
cellency and perfection of the thing , and ficknetlc or gricte 
is ſo far from diminiſhing, that contrarily ic ſerueth for a ſub- 
ie and an occaſion of a commendable patience, much more 
than heaith doth: And where there is more occaſion of com< 
mendarion, there is not lefle occafion of good, It che body be 
the inſtrument of the ſpirit, who will complaine when che in- 
firumene 1s imploied in the ſeruice of that whereunto ir 1s de- 
ſtinared ? The body is made to ſerue the ſoule : it the foule 
ſhou!d ifli& it ſelte for any thing chat hapnerh to the body, 
the ſoule ſhould ſeruethe body,Werenot that man ouer-delicate 
and curious, that would cry our and afflit himſelie, becauſe 
ſome one or other had ſpoyled his apparcll, ſome thorne had 

Nnz ; caken, 


Id! 
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taken hold of it, or ſome man paſling by had torne it ? Some 
baſe Broker perhaps would be aggrieued therewith , chat . 
would willingly make a commodity thereof : But a man of 
abiliry and reputation would rather laugh atir, and account it 
as nothing in reſpect of thar ſtate and abundance that God 
hach beftowed on him, Now this body 1s but a borrowed 
garment, to make our ſpirits for a time co appeare vpon this 
low and troubleſome ſtage, of which only we ſhould make 
account, and procure the honour and peace thereof, For 
from whence commetrh it that a man ſuffereth griefe with 
ſuch impatiency ? Ir is becauſe he accuſtomerh nor himſclfe 
to ſeeke his content in his ſoule; non aſſuerunt animn? eſſe cone 
tents, niminmullis cum corpore fait : They hane not accuſtomed 
themſelnes to be content in minde, their contentment was too much 
with the body, Men haue too great a commerce with their bo- 
dics; And it ſeemeth chat griete groweth proud, ſecing vs to 
tremble vader the power thereof. 

Ic ceacheth vs to diftaſte that which we muſt needs leaue,and 
to vawinde our ſelues from the vanity and deccir of this 
world, an excellent peece of ſeruice. 

The ioy and pleaſure we receiue by the recouery of our 
healch, after that our griefe or (icknetſe hath taken his courſe, 
is aſtrangeenlighrning vnco vs, in ſuch fort that ir ſhould 
ſcemethar nature hath giuen licknelſe for the greater honour 
and ſcruice of our pleaſure and delighr, 

Now then if the gricfe be indifferent, the patience ſha!] be 
eaſjc: if it be great, the glory ſhall beas great: if ir ſceme ouer- 
hard, let vs accuſe our delicacy and nicenetle ; and if there be 
but few that can endure it, ler vs be of che number of thoſe 
few, Let vs notaccuſe nature for hauing made vs too weake, 
for thatis nothing, but we are rather too delicate, If we flie it, 
it will follow vs; if we cowardly yeeld vnto it, and ſufferour 
ſelues to be vanquiſhed, it will handle vs the more roughly, 
and the reproach will light vpon our ſclues, It would make vs 
afeard, and therefore it ſtandeth vs vpon to take heart, and 
thatwhen ic commeth it finde vs more reſolute than was ima- 
gined, Our yeclding makes that more cager and more fierce, 
ftare fidenter, non quia difficilia non audemus, ſed quia non aude- 
mms, aifficilia ſunt, To ftand confiaently,we do uot PR ws 
| ecauſe 


becauſe they be difficuls : but they are difficult to endure, becarſe 
we frrinke at them, 

Bur iſt cheſe remedies ſhould ſeeme but Are words and 
meere imaginations, and the praGtiſe of them altogether im- 
poſſible, we haue examples both frequent and rich not only 
of men,but of women and children, who hauenot only a long 
time endured long and grieuous (icknetſes with ſuch con- 


Examples, 


ſtancy, that cheir griete hath rather giuen chem lite than cou- 


rage; but haue atrended and borne cuen with ioy, yea, haue 
\ ſought after the greateſt and moſt exquiſite rorments. In La- 
cedemon little children whipped one another, yea, ſometimes 
ro the death, without any ſhew 1n their countenance of any 
griefeor ſmart that they felc, only to accuftome themſelues to 
ſuffer for their country, Alexanders Page ſuffered himſelfe to 
be burnt with a cole, without cry or countenance of diſcon- 
tent, becauſe he would nor interrupt the ſacrifice : and a lad 
of Lacedemon ſuffered a Foxe to gnaw his guts out of his 
belly before he would diſcouer his theft. Powpey being ſur- 
priſed by King Gentizs, who would haue conſtrained him to 
reucale the publike affaires of Rome, to make knowne that 
no torment ſhould make him ro doe it, did voluntarily put his 
finger into the fire,and ſuffered itto burne,vnrill Genre him- 
ſelte tooke it out, The like before that had Aſntivs done be- 
fore another King, Por/enna : and that good bld Regilns of 
Carthage endured more than all theſe: and yer more than 
Regnlus, Anaxarchus, who being halte pounded ina morter 
by theryrant Nicorreon, would neuer confelle thar his minde 
was touched with any torment; Bear and pound the ſacke of 
Anaxarchus till you be glutted, as for himſclte you ſhall neucr 


touch him, 


CHa?. XXIII, 


Of captinity and impriſoument, 


E br affliftion is no more than nothing, and in reſpeQ of 


ſickneſſe.and priefe it 1s an cafic warterto vanquiſh it, 
For ſicke folke arenot without captiuiry in their beds,1n cheir 
houſes, for the time they lic in, yea, they ingroſle as It were 
Sz. 2 2£ 
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Of captivity-and impriſoument. 


afflition aboue captiuity z neuercheleſle a word or two there: 
of: There is nothing bur the body, the couer, the priſon of the 
ſoulethar 15 captiue z rhe ſouleir ſelfe remaineth alwaies free, 
and at hberty,in deſpight ofall ; and therefore how ſhould thar 


' man know or perccijue that he is in priſon, who as freely, yea 


and more fecely roo, may walke and wander whither he will, 
than he chatis abroad ? The wals and dungeons of the priſon 
arenot ſtrong enoughto ſhut him vp, the body chat toucherh 
him and is 1oyned vato him, cannot hold nor ſtay him, He 
that knoweth how to maintaine himſelte in his 1iberry,and to 
vic and hold his owne right, which 1s not to be ſhur vp,nonoc 
in this world, will but laugh at cheſe flejghtand cluldiſh em- 
barments. Chriſtianns etiam extracarcerem ſeculo renuntiavit : 
in carcere etiam carcers : nihil intereſt ubi ſitts in ſaculo quiextra 
ſeculum eſiis ;, auferamu carcerts nomen, ſeceſſum vocemns, & 
{ corpus includitar, caro actinetur, omnia fpiritut patent, totum 
homuem animus circumfert, & quo vult iransfert, » A chriſtian 
maneuen out of priſoghath renewaced the world :: tn priſon alſs 
he hath renounced the priſon : ut mattereth zothing where thox 
art in the world, who art out of the world : Let vs take away the 
name of priſon, andcall it a quiet yetiring place, aud if the body 
bemcluded, the fi:{Þ is priſoner, but the ſpirit ts free toallthinge, 
the minde carrieth avout the whole man, and whither he liſt it 
tranfporteth bins, | | 
The-priſon hath gently receiued into the lap thereof many 
greatand holy perſonages ; it hath beene the ſancuary, the 
hauen of health,and a fortrefle ro'diuers. that had beene vererly 
vuadone if they had had their liberty, yea, that hauc had re- 
courſe thereunto to be in liberty, haue made choice thereof, 
and eſpouſed chemſclues vnto it, ro the end they might lue ar 
reſt, and free themſeclues from rhe cares of the world ; e carcere 
mn cuff odiarium tranſlati s Tranſlated from the priſon of affaires, 
zo the quiet of 4, wals, That which is ſhuc vp vnder locke 
and key 1s in ſafeſt cuſtody : and iris berter to be vnder the 
ſategard of a key, than to be bound and enthralled with thoſe 
ferters and. ſtockes, whereof the world- is full, that publike 
places and courts of great Princes, and the rumultuous af- 
Faires of chis world bring with them, as jealouſjes, enuics, vio- 
lent humours, and che like, Ss recogitemm ipſum rm 
oO Goren | — 


Of baniſhment and exilt; F5t 
dun careeren eſſe, exiſſe nos 6 carcere quam incarcerem introiſſe 
intelligemuns, majores tenebras habet mundus que hominumpre« 
cordia excacant, graviores catenai induit, que ipſas animas con= 
ftringunt, pejores immunditias expirat, libidines hominum,plures 
poſtrems reos continet univerſum genus hominum : If we confi- 
der that the worldit ſelfe ts a priſon, we ſpall underſtand'that 
we are rather gone ont of the world than entred into priſon ; the 
world hath preater aarkneſſe, wherewith the inward cogitations 
of the hearts of men are blinded , it fettereth with more preenous 
irons, wherewith mens very ſonles are (backled ; it breatheth 
forth worſer wncleaneſſes in the Inſts and ſenſualities of men ; it 
containeth more guilty perſons, euen whole mankinde. Many 
haue eſcaped the hands of their enemies,and orher great dan= 


gers and miferies by che benefic of impriſonment, Some haue 


there written books,and haue there bertered their knowledge. 
Plus in carcere fpiritus acquirit quam caro amittit : The ſpirit 

etteth more im priſon, thay the fleſh loſeth, Divers there are, 
whom the priſon hauing keptand preſerued for a time, harh 
reſcne vneo their former ſoueraigne digniries, and mounted 
them co the higheft places in the world ; others it hath yeel- 
ded vp vnto heauen, and hath Hot at any time receiued any 
that it reſtoreth not, Es 


% 


CnAar. XXIV. 
Of baniſoment and exile, 


_— a change of place that brings no ill with ir, but in 
opinion 3; it 1s a complaint and affliftion wholly imagi- 
narie : for according to reaſon there 1s not any ill init ; In 
all places all is afrer one faſhion, which 1s comprehended in 
two words, Nature, and Vertue. Duo que pulcherrima ſunt, 
qnocunque nos moverimus, ſequentur, natura communts & pro- 


[om] 
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Vertue. 


59> 


Of baviſhment and exile. - 


that which is vader-vs, and which we trample vnder feeer, 
Againe, atakenning we cannot fee of the earth aboue ten or 
ewelue leagues : Auguſtus animius quem terrena dele(tant : The 
minde u narrow and ftraight, whons earthly things delight. But 
the face of the great azured firmament, decked and counter. 
pointed with ſo many beautifull and ſhming diamonds, doth 
alwaics ſhew ir felte vnto vs 3 and to the end we may wholly 
beholdit, it continually whurlech about vs. Ic ſhewerh ic ſelfe 
all vnto all, and inall reſpe&s,in a day anda night, T he earth 
which with the ſea and all chat itcontaineth, 1s notthe hun. 
drech and (ixty part of che greatneſle of che ſunne,ſhewerhnot 
it ſelfe voto vs butin that ſmall proportion that is about the 
place where we dwell : yea and that change of thar carchly 
floore that is vnder vs is nothing. What matter is it to be 
borne in one place and to Jiue in another? Our mother might 
haue layen in elſewhere, and itis a chancethat we are borne 
hereorthere, Againe, all Countries bring forth and couriſh 
men, and furniſh chem with whatſocuer 1s necetlary, All 
Countries haue kindred : nature hath knit vs all cogether in 
bloud and in chatiry, All hauefriends z there is no moreto 
doe but to make friends, and«o win them by vertueand wiſ- 
dome, Euery land is a wiſe mans countrey, or rather no land 
1s his particular countrey, For it were to wrong himſelte, and 
it were weakneile and baſeneile of heart, ro thinke to carry 
himſclfe as a wrangler in any place, He muſt alwaies vſe his 
ownerightand liberry, and liuein all places as with himſelfe, 


_ and vpon his owne ; Ones terras tanquam ſuas videre, & ſus 


tanquam omnium : To ſee all lands as their owne, and their owt 
as the land of all, 

Moreouer whatchange or diſcommodiy doth the diverſity 
of the place bring withic 2 Doe wenotalwaies carry about 
vs oneandrhe ſameſpiric and vertue 2 Who can forbid, ſaith 
Brutus, a baniſhed man to carry with him his vertues 2 The 
ſpiric and vercue of a man is nor ſhut vpin any place, but it is 
euery where equally and indifferently. An honeſt man is a 
citizen of the world, free, checrefull,and content 1n all places, 
alwaies within himſelfe, in his owne quarter, and cuer one and 
the ſame, though his caſe or ſcabberd be removed and carried 
hicher and chicher ; 411994 ſacer & aternu wbique eft,ays cog= 


5 | Bal ls 


watus, ommi mundo & evo par : The (acredandeternall foule s 
enery where, of neere affinity with God, a like to all theworld,and 


ro all ages, A man in every place is in his owne countrey where 


heis well. Now for amanto be well, icdependeth not vpon 
the place, bur himſelfe, "; 

How many are there, that for diuers conſiderations have 
willingly baniſhed themſelues ? How many others baniſhed 
by the violence of another, being afterwards called home, 
haue refuſed to returne, and haue found their cxile not only 
colerable bur pleaſant and delighttull, yea, neuer thought 
they lived vatill che time of their baniſhment, as thoſe noble 
Romanes Rwtilins, Marccllu ? How many others haue beene 
led by the hand of good fortune out of their countrey, thar 
| they may grow great and puillanc in a ftrangeland ? 


CHar, XXV, 
Of Ponertie, want, loſſe of goeas, 


= His complaint is of the vulgar and miſerable ſortiſh ſore 
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4 
Examples, 


of people, who place theirdoucraigne good in the goods Poxerty twa- 


of forcune, and thinke that pouerry 18 a very greateuill, Buc 
to ſhew what it is, you muſt know that there is a two-fold po- 
_ uerty, the one extreme, which is the want of things a 
and requilice vnto nature z this doth ſeldome or neuer happen 
to any man,nature being ſo 1uſt,and hauing formed vs in fuch 
2 falhion, that few things are necetlary, and thoſe few are not 
wanting, but are found cuery where z Parabile eft quod natura 
deſederat, of expoſitum : That which nature defireth is ready 
and eaſie ts be had; yeain fuchaſufhciencie, as being mode- 
rately vſed, may ſufticethe condition of euery one, efal ma- 
mem oft, quod ſat eſt : That which ſuſficeth ts ready and at 
band. If we will live according to nature and reaſon, rhe de- 
fire and rule thereof, we ſhall alwaies findethac which is ſufh- 
cienc. If we will liuc according to opinion, whileſt we live we 
ſhall neuer finde it, $; ad natwram vives nnnquanm erts pauper 3 
fi ad optnionem nunquam dives : exigunmmnatura dcfiderat, opi= 
io immenſum : If thou wilt line according to nature, thou ſhalt 
newer be poore 3 if according to opinion, nener rich : natnre dcfi- 


a" 


fold, 


I. Want of things - 


neceſſary. - 


ſuper fiuous, 


Prouer.30. 


The praiſeof 
ſuſficiency. 


r.Tira.s, 


ſed neceſſaria : 
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554 Of Pouertic, want; loſe of goods; 


reth hittle, opinion much and beyond meaſar-, And therefore x 
man that hath an Arr or ſcience to fticke vnto, yea, that hath 
bur his armes at will, is ic poſſible he ſhould either feare or 
eompliine of pouerty 2? | | 
The other 15 the want of things, that are more than ſuffici« 


2. Want of things ent,required for pompe, plcaſure,and delicacy, This is a kinde 


of mediocrity and frugality : and to fay the truch, it 1s that 
which we feare, to loſe our riches,our moucables, not co haue 
our bed ſoft enough, our diet well dreſt, 10 be depriued of 
theſe commodities, and in a word, itis delicatenetle chat hol. 
deth vs, this 1s our true malady. Now this complaine is viuut ; 
for ſuch pouerty is rather to be delired than feared: and there. 
fore the wiſe man asked it of God ; Mendicitatem nec divine, 


Neither ponerty nor riches, but things neceſſary, 
Iris farre more1uſt, more rich, more peaceable and certaine, 
than abundance, which a man ſo much delireth, Moreiuſt ; 
for man came naked ; Nemo naſtitur dives ; No man is borne 
rich ; and he returneth naked out of this world. Can aman 
tearme that truly his, chat he neither bringech nor carrieth 
with him 2 The goods of this world, they are as the mouer- 
bles of an Inne. We are nom be diſcontented fo long as we 
are here, that we haue needof them, More rich ; Icis alJarge 
fignory, a kingdome : Magne divitie l:ge nature compoſita 
parpertas : mag nus queſts pietas cum ſufficientia : Moderate 
and quiet pouerty by the law of nature is great riches : Godli- 
meſſe i5 great gaine with ſaffictency, More peaceable and allu- 
red ; it feareth nothing, and can defend ir ſelfe againſt che 


enemies thereof :; Eriimin obſeſſa via panpertas pax eff : Po- 


werty hath peace euen in a beſieged way, A ſmall body that 


*may couer and gather it felfe vnder a buckler, is in better 


ſatery than a great, which liech open vnco euery blow. Ir is 
neuer ſubjeftto grearlofles, nor charges of greac labour and 
buccthen, And cheretore they thatarein ſuch an eſtace, are al- 
waics more cheercfull and comfortable, for they neither haue 
ſo much cx, nor feare ſuch cempeſts. Such kinde of pouercy 
is free, cheerctull, atlured, it maketh vs truly maſters of our 
owne liues 5 whereof the affaires, complaints, contentions, 
that dee neceſlarily accompany riches, carry away the better 
part, Alas what goods are thoſe, from whence procced all 

hs ous 


EP. 


eur etils 2 That are the cauſe of all choſe injurics that we en- 
dure, that make vs flaues, rrouble che quiet of our ſoules, 
bring with them ſo many iealoulies, ſuſpitzons,feares, frighrs, 
delires ? He that vexeth himſelfe for the loſle of theſe goods 
15a miſerable man, tor rogether with his goods he loſerh his 
ſpicit cov. The life of poore men islike vnto thoſe that ſaile 
neerethe ſhore z rhat of che rich, like tothoſe thar caſt chem- 
ſclues into the maine Ocean, Theſe cannot atraine to land, 
though they delire norhing more, but chey muſt atrend the 
wind and the tigez theother come aboord, palle and repaſſe, 
as often as they will, | | | 

| Finally, we muſt endenour to imitate thoſe great and gene-= 
rous perſonages, that haue made themfelues merry with ſuch 
kinde of Jofſes, yea haue made aduantageof them, and than- 
ked God for them, as Zenon, after Is ſhipwracke, Fabricins, 
Seranzus, Curius, It ſhould ſeeme that _pouerty is ſome excel- 
lent and diuine thing, fince it agreerch with the gods whoare 
imagincd7o benaked, fincechewilelt have embracedTt, or at 
leaft haue. cndured it with: great contentment, And to con- 
clude jn 2 word, wich ſuch as are not ouer paſſionate itis com- 
mendablc, wich othersinfupportable. 


Cas P, XXVI. | 


Of Infamie, 


*%T* His affiRtion 1s of divers kindes, .If ir belofle of honors 
T and dignitics, it is rather a gainethan a Jotle : Dignities 
are but honourable ſerutudes,whereby a man by. giuing him- 
ſelfe ro che weale-publike, 1s deprived of himſelte. Honours 
are but therorches of enuy, icalouſte, and in the end exile and 
pouerty. If a man ſhall call zo minde the hiſtorie of all anci- 
quicy, he ſhall finde:that all chey char haue lied, and haue - 
carried themfelues worthily and vertuouſly, hauc ended their 
courſe, cicher by exile,or poiſon,or ſome other violent death : 
witneiſe amongſt che Greekes , eAfriſiides ,,. Themſtucles, 
Phocion, Socrates ; amongſtrche Romans, Camilles, Scipio, Ci- 
cero, Papinian 5 among the Hebrewes the Prophets: In ſuch 

ſor that ic ſhould ſeeme to be the liucry.of the more. honeſt 

7 men, 
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men, for it is the ordinaric recompence of a publique ſtatets 
ſuch kinde of people. And therefore a man of a gallant 'and 
generous ſpirit ſhould contemne ir, and make ſmall account 
thereof, for he diſhonoureth himſelfe, and ſhewes how little 
hee hath proficed in the ſtudie of wiſdome, that regardeth in 

any reſpect the cenſures, reports, and ſpecches of the people, 
bethey good or cuill. 


Cuar. XXVII. 
Of the loſſe of Friends, 


I Here comprehend parents, children, and whatſocuer is 
neere and deare vAtoa man. Firſt wee muſt know vpon 
what this pretended complain or affliction is grounded, 
whether vpon the intereſt or good of our friends or ourown, 
Vpon that of our friends? I doubcwe ſhall ſay yeato that; bur 
yct we muſt not be too credulous to belecucir, Iris anambi- 
tious faining of pietic, whereby wee make a ſhew of ſorrow 
and pricfe for the hurt of another, or the hinderance of the 
weale- publique : but if wee ſhall wichdrawthe veile of diffi- 
mulation, and ſound itto the quicke, wee ſhall Tinde char itis 
our owne particular good thar is hid therein, that toucherh 
vsneercſt, Wee complaine that our owne candle burneth, 
and is conſumed,or ar leaſt is in ſome danger. This 1s rather a 
kinde of enuie, than true pierte : for that which-wee ſo much 
complaine oftouching the lofle of our friends, their abſence, 
diſtance from vs, is their true and great good : IMwrere hoc 
eventum invidi mags quam amict eft : Tomourns for this e« 
went #5 rather the part of an ennious perſon than of a friend, The 
true vie of death is, to makean end of our miſeries, If God 
had madcour life morcmiſerable, he had madei: longer, 
And therefore to ſay the truth, it is vpon our owne good 
thar this complaint and afflition is grounded : now that be- 
commeth vs not z it is akinde of iniurie to be gricued with 
the reſt and quiet of thoſe that Joue vs, becauſe we our ſclues 
archurr Teck. wy Sur tucommodrs angi non amicum, ſed ſerpſnns 
arantis oft : To be griened for his owne diſcommodities, ſheweth 
a mannet to lone his friend, but himſelfe, | 


Againe, 


Of death. SIT; 
Againe,there is a goodremedy for this, which fortune can- 
not take from vs, and that is, that ſuruiuing our friends, wee 
haue meanes to make new friends. Friend Þ,as it isone of 
the greateſt bleſſings of our life, ſo it 1s mott ealily gotten, 
God makes men, and men makefriends : Hee that wanteth 
not vertue, ſhall never want friends ; It is the inftrumene 
wherewith they are made, and wherewith when he hath loſt 
his old, he makes new. It fortune haue taken away our friends, 
Jet vs endeuourto make new z by this meanes weſhall not loſe 
them, byr multiply chem. 


Of death, 


WE haue ſpoken hereof ſo much atlargeandin all re- 
{peas In the eleventh and laſt chapter of the ſecond 
booke, thatthere remainech not any thing elſe to be ſpoken, . 
and therefore to that place I referre the Reader. 


The ſecond part of inward enils, tedious and 
troubleſome paſſions. 


Tur PREFACE, 


_ all chzſe aboue named euils, there ſpring andariſe in 
vs divers paſſions and cruell affections : for theſe being ta- 
ken and conſidered (imply as they are, they breed feare,which - 
apprehendeth euils as yet to. come, ſorrow for preſent cuils, 
and if chey be in another, pitie and compaſſion, Being confi- 
dered as comming and procured by thea& of another, they 
ſtirre vp in vs the paſſtons of choler, harred, enwie, tcaloufie, . 
deſpight, reuenge, and all thoſe that procure diſpleaſure, or 
make vs to looke vpon another with an enutous eye. Now 
this vertue of fortitude and valour conlifteth in che gouern- 
mencand receit of theſe euils according to reaſon inthereſo- 
lute and couragious carriage of a man,and the keeping of him» 
ſelfe free andcleerefrom all paſſions chat ſpring thereof, But 
becauſe they ſubſilt not, but by theſe evils, if by the meanes + 
and helpe of ſo many aduiſements and remedies before deliuc- 
red, a man can vanquiſhand contemne them all, there can 


be. 
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558 Againſt Feare. 
be no more placeleft vnto theſe paſſions. And this is the true 
meane ro free himſeltc,and co comero rhe cnd,as the beft way 
to pur ouca fire 15 ro withdraw the fuell char gives it nourith- 
ment, Neuertheletle wee will yer adde ſome particular coun- 
ſels againft cheſe paſſions, rhovgh chey have beene in ſuch 
ſort beiore deciphered, that ir is a matter of no difficultic to 
bring them into hatred and deteſtation, | 


CHar, XXVIIL 
Agaiaſt Feare. 


& no man attend cuils before they come, becauſe ic may 
be they will neuer come : our feares are as likely to de- 
cciue vs as our hopes and it may be char thoſe times thar we 
thinke will bring moſt affliction wich them, may bring grea- 
tclt comfort, How many vnexpetted aducntures may hap- 
pen char may detend a man from that blow we feare ? Light- 
ning 1s put by with the winde of a mans hat, and the tor- 
tunes of rhe greateſt -ſtates with accidents of ſmall moment, 
The curne of a wheele mounteth him that was of loweſt de- 
gree, to the higheſt ſtep of honour ; and. many times ir fal- 
Tech out chat wee are preſcrued by that, which wee thought 
would haue beene our oucrthrow. There is nothing ſo cally 
deceiued as humane foreſight, That which it hopeth, it wane 
tech zrchac which ic fearerh,vaniſhech; that wh expcCicrh, 
hapncch nor. God hach hiscounſell by himiclfe; That which 


man determinerh afrer one manner, hereſoluerh after another, 


Let vs not therefore make our {elves vnfortunare before our 
time, nay when perhaps we are neuer likely to be ſo, Timeto 
come which decciueth ſo many, will likewiſe deceiue vs as 
ſoone 1n our feares,asin our hopes, It is a maxime commonly 
recciued in Phyficke, thar in ſharpe maladies the preditions 
are neuer certaine;and ecuen ſo is it in the moſt furious threate 
nings of fortune ſo long as there is life, there is hope, for 
hopecontinues as long in the body as the ſoule : A ſpe 
ro, fpero, CO gee i 

But foraſmuch as this feareproceedeth not alwayes from. 


_thediſpolicion of nature, bur many times from an ouer-deli- 


Excg 


= 
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cate education (for by the want of exerciſe and continual! ira- 
uelTand labour, cuen from our youth wee many times apPprce 
hend chings wichour reaſon) wee muſt by a long pratule ac- 
cuſtome our ſclues vnro that, which may moſt terrifie vs, pre- 
ſenc ynto our ſelues the mot fearetull dangers thar may light 
ypon vs, and with cheerefulneſle of heartacrempt ſometimes 
caſuall aduentures, the better to trie our courage, to prevent 
euill occurrents, and to ſeaſe vpon the armes of fortune, It is 
a marter of leſle difficultie to refiſtfortune by afailing ir? than 
by dcetending our (clues againſt it, For then weehaue ſeaſure 
to arme our felues, we take our aduantages, wee prouide for a 
recrait 3 whereas when it aſlaulceth vs, ic ſurpriſeth vs vna- 
wares, and handleth vs at her owneplcaſure, Wee muſt then 
whileitweallaile fortune, learne to defend our f clues, giue vn« 
to our ſcJuesfalſe arums, by propoling vnto vs the dangers 
that other grear perſonages haue patled,call ro mind thacrſome 
haue auoided rhegreareit, becauſe they werenot aſtoniſhed ar 
them, ochers-have beene ouerthrowne by the leaſt, for want . 
efecfolutiens; DD mPREIIIIEEN 


Cuary, XXIX, 
Againſt Sorrow. 


H E remedies againſt ſorrow- ( ſet downe before as the 

moſt redious, hurctull, and vniuit afſion) are rwo-fold 2: 
ſome are dire or ſtraight, ochers oblique. I call thoſe direct 
which Philoſophie teacherh, which concerne the confron- 
ting and diſdaining ot emis, accounting them nor euils, -or at 
leattwiſe very ſmall and light { rhough they begreat and ries 
vous) and thar they are nor worthy the leaft motion or alte- 
ration of our mindes ; and that to be forrie for-them, or to - 
complaine of them, 1s a thing very vniuſt and ill befircing a 
man, ſo reach the Storckes, Peripateticks, and Platoniſts, This 
manner of preſeruing a man fromſ{orrow and melancholike 
paſſion, is as rare, as 1: is excellenc, and belongs rg ſpirits of - 
the firſt ranke,. There is Iikewiſe another kinde of Philoſo- 
phicall remedie, alchough it be nor of ſo good a ſtampe, 
whichis caſic and much morein vie, and it 1s oblique, this is 


by. 


569 Azainſt mercie and compaſiion. 
by diverting amans minde and thought to things pleaſant 
and dclighttull, or ar leaſt indifferent from that char procurech 
our ſorrow : which isto deale cunningly,to decline and auoid 
an euill, rochange the obie&t. Ir 1s a remedie very common, 
& whichis vſed almoſtin all euils,zt a man marke it,as well of 
the body as of the minde, Phylictans when they cannot purge 
arheume, chey turne it into. ſome other part elle dangerous, 
Such as palle by ſtecpe and precipitate deepes and downetals, 
that haue need of Jancings, ſearing-irons, or fire, ſhut their 
eyes,and turnerheir faces another way, Valiant men 1n watre 
do: neuertaſte nor conlider of death,their mindes being carri- 
ed away by thedelire of vietorie: info much that divers haue 
ſuffered deach gladly, yea haucprocurcd it, and beene their 
owne executioners, cither for the future gloric of their name, 
as many Greckes and Romans or for che hope of another 
life, as Martyrs, the diſciples of Hege/iz4, and others atter 
the reading of Plato his booketo Arntiochus, De morte con- 
temnenda; or to auoid the miſeries of this life, and for other 
reaſons, All theſe are they not diuerfions? Few there are chat 
con(ider euils in themſclues, that reliſh chem as Socrates did 
his death 3 and Flius condemned by Nero to die by the 
hands of N:ger. And therefore in ſiniſter accidents and miſ- 
aduencures, and in all outward euils, wee muſt diverc our 
thoughts, and turne chem another way. The vulgar ſort can 
giue this aduice ; Thinke nor of ir, Such as haue the charge 
of thoſethat are any way afflicted, ſhould for their comfort 
furniſh affrighced ſpirics with other obiets. Abaducendin oft 
animus ad alia ftuaia,' ſolicittudines, curas, negotta z loci dexi- 
que mutatione ſepe curandiu eſt: The minde 5 tobe led away to 
other ſtudies, cares, affaires z laſtly by change of place it is offer 


cared, 


CHaP, XXX, 
Againſt mercie and compaſſion, 


Here 1s a two-fold mercic, the one good and vertuous, 
which is 1n God andin his Saints, which is in will and in 
efte& ro ſuccour the afflited,nor aftli&ing themſelues, or di- 
miniſhing apy thing chat concernech honour or equitie 3 = 
other 


ether isa kinde of femininepaſſionatepity,which proceedech 
from too great a tendernell Ind-weakneſle of the'minde, 
whereof hath beene ſpoken before in rhe aboue-named paſli- 
on, Againe this wiſdome teacheth vs to ſuccour che afflied, 
but not to yeeld and to ſuffer with him, So'1s God ſaid to be 
mercifull, as the Phyſiczan to his patient z the aduocate to his 
clicntafforderh all diligenceand induſtry, bur yer taketh nor 
their euiTs-and affairestothe-heartzſo doth awiſe man, not en- 
certaining any griefc, or darkning-h1s ſpirit: with the ſmoke 
thereof, God commandeth vs to aid, and to haue a care of the 
poore, to defend their cauſe; and in another place he forbids 
vs to Pity thepoore in iudgement, 


Cu av,'XXXT: bs 
eAoainſt Chater. 


Heremedies aremany and divers wherewith the minde 

mult before hand be armed and defended, like choſe that 
feare to be beſieged ; for afterwards it is too late. They may 
bereduced to three heads ; The firſtis to cur oftthe way, and [1 
to ſtop all the paſſages vnto choler. It is'an eaſier. matter to The frft bead. 
withſtand ir, and to ſtay the paſſagethercot1n the beginning, 
than when it hath {caſed vpon a man to carry himſclte well 
and orderly, He muſt theret6re quithimſelfe trom all the cau- 
ſes and occalions of choler , which heretofore haue beene pro- 
duccd in the deſcription rhereof, that is to ſay; 1, weakneile 
and tendernelle; 2, malady of the'minde in hardning icſelfe 
againft whatſocuer may happen; 3. too great delicateneſle ; 
the loue of certaine things doe accuſtome a man to facility and 
ſimplicity, the mother of peace and quietnelſe, 4d omnia com- 
poſuts immu: gue bona & paratiora fint nobis meliora & gravioras 
Let vs beſetled to all things + let thoſe things which are'good aud 
ready at hand be better and more acceptable to ws'* it is f gene- 
rall doarine ofthe wiſe King {otys hauing recejned for a pre- 
ſent many beautifull and rich vetlels, yer fraile and' eaſje to be 
broken, brake them all, to the end he might nor be ſtir- 
red to choler and fury when they ſhould happen'to'be bro- . 
ken, This wasa diſtruſt in himſclfe, and a bl kindecT here 


——————————e OI 
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% Head. 


"” edinſt Choler Es 


that protoked himthereunto, 4, Curiofity according to the 
example of Czſar,whs beings Conquerour,and hauing reco- 
uercd thelerrers,wricings,and memorials of his enemies, burne 
them all before he ſaw them, 5. Lightnelle of belecfe. 6, and 
aboue al!, an opinion ot being contemned, and wronged by 
anocher, w cf Femull chaſe from himas vaworchy a man of 
ſpirit: for though icſcemeto be a glorious thing, and co pro- 
cccd from too high an elteemeof himſelfe (which'neuerthe. 
Icfſe is a great vice) yet itcommeth of baſenelTcaiid imbeci]- 
liry. For he that thinketh himfelfe to be contemned by ano. 
ther, is in ſomeſenſe his inferiour, iudgerh himſcelte, or ares 
that in truth hes ſo, or 1s ſo reputed, and diſtruſteth himſelfe, 
Nemo nou eo 4quoſe contemptum juarat minor eſt:Noman us lcſ- 
fer than he of whom he thinkerhhimſelfe to be contemned. A man 
mult therfore chinke chat it proceedeth rather from any thing 
than contempe, that is,ſortiſhnelle, indiſcretion, want of good 
manners. Ifthis ſuppoſed contempt proceed from his friends, 
4r 1s too great familiarity ; If from his ſubieRs or ſervants, 
knowing chattheir maſter hach power to cheſten chem, it is 
Not to be belecued that they had any ſuch thought, If from 


| baſeand inferiour people,our honour or dignity,or indigniy, 
:1snot in the power of ſuch peo 
worthy the wrathof Ceſar. Agathecle1: and: Antigonus laughed 
at thoſe that wronged them, and -hurt them nor hauing chem 


le: Indignus Ceſaris ira: vn- 


in their power, Ceſar excelled. 5ll in this point; and oy/es, 
Dania, andall che greateft perfonages of the world haue done 
ithelike, Magnamfortunam magni animu decet: A great mina 


 becommeth @ great fortune, The moſt glorious conquett is for 
- aman toconquer humſelfe, not to be moued by ' another. To 


beſlirredto choler is to confelle the accuſation. Convitia þ 
Araſcare agnita videntar,ſpreta exoleſcunt: Reproachfull ſpeeches 
if thou be angry at them, ſceme ackyowledgedztf thon deſpiſe them, 
they waniſh to nothing, He canneuer be great, that yeeldcth 


| himſelfe eo the offence of another : If we vanquiſh not our 


choler, that will vanquiſh vs. [njurias & offenſiones ſupernt dee 


 ſpicere : Highly to deſpiſe ininries and offences, 


Theſecond head is of thoſe remedies that 2 man muſt im- 
ploy whenthe occaſions of choler are offered, and cthacthere 


35 alikelihood that we. may be moucd chereunto, whichare, 


firſt, 


Aearaft Choler. 563 


firft, to keepe and containe our bodies in peace and quictnelle, 
without motion or agitarionz which inflameth the bloud and 
the humours, and ro keepe himſelfe (ilenc and ſolitary. Se- 
condiy, delay in belceuing and reſoluing, and giuing leaſure 
to the judgement to conſider. If we' can once diſcouer it, wee 
ſhall eaſily Ray the courſe of this Feuer, A wiſe man counſclled 
Auguſtus being in choler, not co be moued before he had proe 
nounced the letters of the Alphaber. Whatſocuer we ſay or 
doc in the heat of our bloud, ought to be ſuſpeRed. Ni/ ribs 
liceat dum iraſceris, Quare ? Dnia vis omnia licere, N othing is 
. lawfull for thee whileſt thou art angry, Why ? Becauſe thou wilt 
then haue all things lawfull = thee. We mult feare and be 
doubrfull of our ſelves, for ſo long as we are moued, we can do 
nothing to purpoſe. Reaſon when it 1s hindred by paſſions, 
ſeruech vs no more than the wings of aBird being faſtened to 
his feer. We muſt therefore haue recourſe vneto our friends, 
and ſyffer our choler to die in the middeſt oF our diſcourſe. 
And laſtly, diucrſion to all pleaſant occaſions, as mulicke, &c, 

The third head conſiftech in choſe beautifull conſiderati- 


OR 


ons wherewich the mindemult long betore be ſeaſoned, Firſt, 3. Head. 


in the conſideration of the ations and motions of thole that 
are in choler, which ſhould breed in vs a hatred thereof, fo ilk 
doe they become a man, This was the manner ofthe wiſe, the 
beccer ro ditlwade aman from this vice, to counſell him to 
behold himſfelfe ina glatlſe, Secondly and contrarily , of the 
beauty which is in moderation z Lec vs conſider how much 
grace there is jn aſweer kind otmuldnelſe and dlemency, how 

pleaſing and acceptable they are vnto others, and commodi. 
ous to our ſelues ; Iris che Adamant thardraweth vnto vs the 


hearts and wils ofmen. This is principally required in choſe 
whom fortune hath placed in high degree of honour, who 


ought to haue their motions more reaulle and remPerace, for 
as their ations are of gi eateſt importance, ſo cheir faulcs are 
more hardly repaired. Finally, in che conſideration of that 
eftceme and loue which we ſhould beare to that wiſdome 
which we here ſtudy , which eſpecially ſheweth ir ſelfe in 
retaining and commanding it ſelfe, in remaining conftanc and 
inuincibleza min muſtmounr his n indefrom the earth, and 
framc it co a diſpulitzon, hike to the bigheſt region of cheaire, 
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4 
To beangry 
/2n it 15 good 
and commodt- 
Ons, 


For himſelfe. 


5 
For another 


Againſt Chaler. 


which-1s/neuer ouer-ſhadowed:- wich clouds, nor troubled 
with chunders, bur.in a perpecuall ſerenity;ſo our minde muſt 
not be darkned'with ſorrow, nor moued with choler, bur flie 
all-precypitarion, imicateche-higheftPlanets, thacofall others 
areccarrizd mott ſlowly, Now ll this is ro be ynderſtood of in- 
ward choler, and covered; which endureth being toyned with 
anill atfe&tion, hatred, delire of reuenge ; que in ſin ſtaltire- 
quieſcit, ut qui reponunt odia; quodg, {ave cogttationts indiciuns 
eſt; [ecretoſuo ſatiantur : Whiph reſt m the boſome of a foole,as he 
that layeth vp hatred;and which ts a token of a cruell mind bring 
inwardly glutted therewith : For the oucward and open choler 
is ſhort, a fire made of ſtraw without 111 ion wick 1Sonly 
to make anotherto ſee his fault, whether in inferiours. by re- 
prehenfiong, or in others by ſhewing the wrong and indif- 
cretion they. commit, it 1s & thing profitable, necellary, -and 
very commendable, Ir is good and profitable both for him- 
ſelfe and for another ſometimes to be moued to anger, but it 


muſt be with moderation and rule. 


-' There are ſome-thar ſmother their choler within, to the 

. endit. breake not forch, and that they may ſeeme wiſe and 
moderate; but theytret thernſelues inwardly, and offer them- 
ſclues a greater violence than thematter is worth. Ir is -better ' 
to chidea little; and to venr the fire, cotheend it be not ouer- 
ardent and ipainfull within. A man mcorporateth chojer by 


n= it. It1sbecrer'thacthe point thereotthould pricke a lit: 
tle without, than'that icſhould be curned againſt ir ſelfe, Om. 
nia vitia in aperto lewiora ſunt, & tancpernicioſiſſima,cum ſimu- 
lataſaritate ſubſredunt * (All a:ſeaſes that appeare openly are the 
lighter, and then are moſt-dangtrous when theyreſt hidden with a 


counter#fet health. 


+ 


- Moreouer, againſt thoſe that vnderftand not, or ſeldome 
ſufferchemſclues to be led by 'reaſon; as againſt thoſe kinde of 
with conditions. ſeruants that doe nothing but for feare, it 1s necctlary that 
choler either true or diffembled put'life/'mrto them, withour 
which there can'be no rule or gonernment mn a family; Buc 
yerit muſt be with theſe condirions: Firſt, rhat it benoroften, 
vponall, or light occaſions, For being roo common, it growes 
Into contempt, and workes no good effect. Secondly , not in 


theaire, murmuringand railing behindetheir 


backes,orvpon 
VIICETTAINLLES, 


Againſt Hatred and Enuie. 565 
vncertainties, but be ſure that he feele the ſmart that hath 
commitred the offence, Thirdly, thac it be ſpecdily, to pur- 
poſeand ſeriouſly, without any mixcure of laughter, to the 
end ir may be a profitable chaſtifemenc for what 1s paſt, and a 
\ warning for that which is to come. To conclude, it muſt be 
vicd as a medicine, . | 

All cheſeremedies may ſerue againſt che 
following paſſions, 


CHAP, XXXII. 
Againſt. Hatred. 
T Hat a man may the better defend himſelfe againſt ha- 


red, he muſt hold arule that istrue, thar all chings hauc 
ewo handles whereby hee may take them: by the one they 
ſeemeto be gricuous and burdenſome vnto vs, by the other 
ealteand light, Lervs then recejue things by the good han- 
dle, and we ſhali findethat there is ſomerhing good and to be 
loued, in whatſocuer we accuſe and hate, For there 1s nothing 
in che world thatis not for the good of man. And in that 
which offenderh vs, we haue more cauſe to complaine there- 
of, chan to hateit : for itis the firſt offence, and receiuerh the 
greateſt dammage, becauſe irloſeth therein the vie of reaſon, 
the greaceſtlolle chat may be, In ſuch an accidentrhen, ler vs 
turne our hatc into pity, and let vs endeuour to make thoſe 
worthy to be beloued, which we would hate, as Lycaurgns did 
vnto him, thar had put our his eye, whom he —_ as a cha- 
ftiſement of that wrong, an honeſt, yertuous, and modeſt Ci- 


tizen, by his good inftruQion, 
CruaP, XXXII1I, 
Againſt Ennie, 


eſteeme and ecnuie in another, We willingly enuie in 
others riches, honours, fauours, and thereaſon is, becauſe we 


know not how dearly they haue coft chem. He char ſhall ſay, 
| Oog thou 


ID this paſſion, we muſt conſider that which we 
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Azainſt Renenge. 


thou ſhalt haue as much at the ſame price, we would rather re: 
fuſe his offer, than thanke him for it. For before a man can ac« 
raine vato them, hemuſt flatter, endure afflictions, injuries z 
to be briefe, loſe his liberty, ſatisfic and accommodarehim- 
ſelfe tothe pleaſures and paffions of another. Man hath no- 
thing for norhing in this world, Tothinke to attaine co goods, 
honours, ſtates, offices, otherwiſe, and to peruert the law, or 
rather cuſtome of the world, is to haue the money and wares 
too, Thou therefore that makeſt profeffion of honour and of 
vertue, why doſt thou affi& thy ſelfe if thou hauenot theſe 
goods, which are not gotten bur by a ſhametull patience ? Doe 
thou therefore racher pitic others, than enute them, If ir be 
a true good that 1s _ to another, we ſhould reioice there= 
at; for we ſhould delire the good of oneanother: To be plea« 
ſed with another mans proſpericy,.is to increaſe our owne. _ 


CHAP, XXXIV, 


OL EP———— A II" Io ee ro eInroe ner er 


Againft Renenge., 
A Gainſtthis cruell paſſion, we muſt firſt remember, that 


there 1s nothing ſo honourable, .as to know how co par-_ 
don, Euery man may proſecute theJaw to right that wrong 
thathe hath receiued ;. bur to giue grace, to remitand forgiue, 
belongeth to a ſoueraigne prince. If then thou wilt be ng 
of kings themſclues, and doe an att that may become a king, 
ardon freely, be gracious towards him that hath offended 
thee, 

Secondly, there is nothing ſo great and ſo viftorious, as 
hardineſſe and a couragious inſenfibility in the ſuffering of 
injuries, whereby they returne and rebound wholly vpon the” 
wrongers, as heauie bJowes vpon a hardand fteeled anuill, 
which doe no other but wound and benumme the hand and 
arme of the ſtriker : * ancieorevenge is toconfelle him- 


ſelte wounded : co complaine is to acknowledge himſclfe 
guilry_andinteriour; Y7:io delorrs confefſio eff : non ct mag- 
—— ———  —— 


nus anmus quem incurvat injuria « ingens auimus & verus 
eſtimator ſus non vindiat injuriam, quia nonſentit : Renenge ts 
a confeſſton of griefe ; ahigh andgenerons minde ts not ſubic ro 


jugerie : 


i 


- 


 Ugbaft Renenge, 


becaruſc it feeleth it not, 

But ſome will obicR, rhat it is irkſomeand diſhonourable 
cocndureanoffence z [ agreethereunto, andI am of opinion 
not to ſuffer, but vanquiſh and maſter it ; but yer after a faire 
and honorable faſhion, by ſcorning it and him thar offered it z 
nay more than chat, by doing good vnto him. In both theſe 
Ceſar was excellent, Ir 1s a glorious vitorie ro conquer, and 
make the enemy to ſtoupe, by benefits, and of an enemy, to 
make him a friend, be the injury neuer ſo great. Yea to thinke 
that by how much the greater the wrongs, by ſo much che 
more worthy it is to be pardoned ;z and by howmuch more 
iuſt the reuenge is, by ſo much the more commendable is 
clemencie, : Wi 8 i: £8 

"Apaine, it isno reaſon that aman ſhould be Tudge and a 
party too, as he that reuengeth is. He muſt commit the mat- 
ter toa third perſon, or at leaſt take counſcll of his friends, 
and of the wiſer ſort, not giuing credit vnto himſelfe. Iupiter 
might alone dart out his tauourable lightnings ; but when 
there grew a queſtion of ſending forth his reuenging thunder- 
bolts, he could nor doe it without the counſcll and ifliftance 
of the twelue gods, This was a ſtrange caſe that the greateſt 
of the gods, who of himſclfe had powerto doe good to the 
whole world, could not hurt a particular perſon, bur after a ſo- 
lemne deliberation, The wiſdome of [wpiter himſelfe fearerh 
to erre, when there isa queſtion of reuenge, and therefore he 
hath need of a counſell ro dereine him. | 

We muſt therefore forme vnto our ſelues a moderation of 


- - - A M 5 
the minde ; this is the verrue of clemency, which is a ſweet clemencie, 


mildnefleand graciouſneile, which tempereth, retaineth, and 
repreſſerhall our motions, It armeth vs with patience, it per- 
fwadeth vs that we cannot be offended but wich our ſelues; 
that of the wrongs of another nothing remaineth in vs, but 
that which we will retaine, I:winneth vnto vs the Joueof the 
whole world, andfurnheth vs with a modeſt carriage agree- 
ablevntoall, =: —0080- MR - 


Oog-': Cuar, 
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ininrie + magnanimitie and true valour renengeth not anininrie, 
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Againſt Iealoufic.. 
"Cuar, XXXV, 
Againſt Tealouſic, + 


F He only meane to auotd it, 1s fora man to make himſclfe 
L worthic of that he defircth, for icalouſie is nothing elſe 
but a diltruſt of our ſclues, and a teftimonie of our lietle de- 
ſerr. The Emperaur Avrelim, of whom Fanſtine his wife 
demanded whiat tre would doeithis enemy Caf/izs ſhould ob- 
raine the vitory againſt him in1 barre}, anſwered, I ſerue not 
the gods ſo flenderly, as tharthey will fend me fo hard a for- 
cune, So they that haue any parrin the afteQion of another, 
if there happen any cauſe of fteare to loſe it, ſhould fay, I ho- 
novr not ſoliccle his Joue, thathe wilt deprme me of 1t, The 
confidence we haue1n our owne merit, is a great gage of the 

will of another. | ee 266M 
Hetharprofecureth any thing with vertue, is caſed by ha- 
ung 2 compamon in the.purſuiry ifor he ferueth for a com- 
forr, and arrumpevrto his mere, 'Imbecttiity onlyfearech the 
encounter, becauſoicthinketh that being comparcd to ario- 
ther, the imperfection thereof will preſently appeare, Take 
away emulation', . you take: away the glory and ſpurre-of 
veteae: i; 21d 0150 16H 6 OTE SO 1G e2t LOW LS 
; My: counſel to: men againſt this malkdy, whewit-procee- 
deth fromtheir wiges, is; thaccheyremember thacthe grea-. 
reſt part, and moſt gallant men of the world haue fallen into 
this misfortune, and hane beene content to beare it without 
ftirring and moleſtation':: Lytalhes, Ceſar, Pompey, Cato, Au- 
buſts, | Antoning, and divers others, :But:thou wilt fay,. the 
worldknowervirand ſpeakes of it : and of whom ſpeake they 
notin this ſenſe,from the greattothe leaſt? how many honeſt 
men doccuery dayfall mto the ſame reproach ? and if a man 
ftirre therein, the: women: themfclues make a ieit of it':' the 
frequenciei of this: accident Thould: moderate the bitterneſle 
thereof, Finally, be thou ſuch tharmen may complaine of thy 
wrong, that thy verrue extinguiſh thy hard fortune, that ho- 
neſt men may accountneutrheletle of rhee, but rather curſe 

the occaſion, =Y EY | 
AS 


' As touching women, there is no counſcll againſt this euill, 4 

for cheir nacure 15 wholly compoſed of ſuſpition, vanity, cu- 

rioliry, It is true char they cure chemſclues ar the charge of 

cheir husbands, tarning : cuill ypon them, and = 5 

ic with a greater, Burif they were capable of counſell, a man 

would aduiſerhem not to care for it, nor to ſeeme co perceiue 

it: which is a ſweet mediocricy betweene this fooliſh icalou- EE 

fie, and chat orher oppoſite cuſtome praiſed in the Indies - Son A, no 4 

and other nations, where women labour to get friends, and "oo | 

women for their husbands ſeekeaboue all chings cheir honor 

and pleaſure tor it isa teſtimony of the vertue, valour,and re- 
uracton of a man in thoſe countries to haue many wiues, ) 

So did Liniato Anguſtmns, Stratonice to King Dototarms ; and 

for mulciplication of ſtocke, Sara, Lea, Rachel, to Abrahams: 

and Iacos, | | 


Of Temperancie, the fourth -oertue. 
CHaP, XXXVI, 


Of Temperancie in generall, 

Emperancie istaken two waies, generally fora gnoderz- r: 

4 tion and (weer temper in all-chings. . And fo it is not a Temperancie. 
ſpeciall vertue, bur generall and common, the feafoning ſauce two-fold, 

of all the reſt ; and ir 1s perperually required,eſpeciallyinthofe © 
affaires where chere 1s concrouerlie and conreſtation, troubles 

and diviſions. Forche preſcruation chereof; chere isno betcep 

way, thanto-be free from particular phantafiesand opinions, . 

and fimply to hold himſelfe co his owne deuoire, All lawful. 
intentions.or opinions are temperate, choler, hatred; are in- 

feriour to durte, and totuſtice, and ſerue only choſe thactie 

not themfſelues to their duty by ſimplercaſon, 

Specially, for a-bridle and rule in chings pleaſant, delight 2: 
full, which rickle our fenſes and nacurall appetites. Fiabena Speciall. 
voluptatu, inter libidmem & ſtuporens nature poſita, cujus due 

artes ; verecundiain fuga turpium, honeſt as in obſervatione de» 


Cori : The bridle of pleaſure is placed betweene defire and anine ſ, 
i EY 0 
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of nature, of which there is two parts : ſhamefaſtneſſe in the 
anoiding of filthy diſhoneſt things, and honeſtie in the obſerwation 
of comelineſſe and decencie. We will heretake it more arlarge, 
for a rule and duty in all proſperity, as forticude is therulein 
all adverſity, _ it ſhall be the bridle, as forcicudetheſpurre, 
With theſe rwo we ſhall tame this brutiſh, ſauage, varoward 
part of our paſſions which is in vs, and we ſhail carry our ſelues 
well and wiſely inall fortunes and accidents, which is a high 
point of wiſdome. 

Temperancie then hath for the ſubie@ and generall obic& 
thereof all proſperity, pleaſantand plaulible things, bur eſpe- 
cially and properly pleaſure, whereof it is the razor and the 
rule ; the razor to cut off ſtrange and vitious ſupertluities ; 
cherule of chat which is naturall and neceſſary ; Voluptatibus 
imperat, alias odit & abigit, alias difpenſat, & adſanum modunm 
redipit : nec nnquam adillas propter illas venit ,ſtit optimum 
eſſe modum cupitorum, non quantum velis ſed quantum debear, 
It command:th our pleaſures, ſome it hateth and chaſeth away, 
others it ſetteth in order and bringeth to a ſound mediecrity : 
neither doth it ener come unto them for them, it knoweth that 
the beſt meane of things to be defired, is not ſo much as thow 
wouldeſt, but ſo much as thowoughteſt, This is the authority 
and power of reaſon ouer concupiſcence and violent affe&t1- 
ons, which carry our wils todelights and pleaſures, Iris che 
bridle of our ſoule, and rhe proper inſtrument to cleare thoſe 
boyling tempeſts which ariſe in vs by the heat and intempe- 
rancic of our bloud, that the ſoule may be alwaies kept one, 
and appliant vnto reaſon, chat it apply not ic ſelfe co ſenſible 
obietts, bur that it rather accommodate chem vnto ic ſelfe, and 
make them ſerue it. By this we weane our ſoulefrom the ſweet 


' milke of rhe pleaſures of this world, and we make ircapable 


of a more ſolid and ſourraigne nouriſhment, Ic is a rulethat 
ſweerly accommodateh all things vaco narure, to neceſlicy, 
ſimplicity, facilicy, health, conſtancie, Theſe are things that 
pee willingly together, and they are the meaſures and 

ounds of wifdome, as contrarily Arr, luſt, and ſuperfluity, 
varicty,and multiplicity,difficulry ,malady, and + 7p” 
keepe company together, following intemperancy and folly. 
Simplici ewra conſtant neceſſaria,in delicys Iaboratyr, 44 pa- 
rartkh 


of Profperitie, and counſel thereuposw, 571 
rata nat ſummns : nos omnia novss difficilia facilium faſtidio fee 
cimus : There needs no great care for things neceſſarie, the la< 
| bour un dclicacies, We are borne to things already prepared : 
but we haue made all things that were eafee, difficult vnto vs 


through loathſomncſſe, 
CHAP. XXXVIL., 


Of Proſperitic, and connſell thereupon, 


common courſe and ordinarie cuſtome of the world, or 
by. our owne wiſdome and diſcreet carriage, 1s farre more 
firme and afſured, and leiltenuicd;rhan that which commerh 
from heauen, wich fame and renowne beyond and againſt | 
the-opinion of all, and the hope cuen of him that recczuech 
theſe bounries, | 
Proſperity--1s very dangerous :: whatſocuer there 1s that 
is vaineand hightin the ſoule of mantis raiſed and carried with - 
che firſt fauourable winde, There is nothing that makes a man - 
ſo much to loſe and forger himſelfe, as: great proſperity z as 
corne lodgeth by too great-abundanee, and boughs ouer- 
charged with fruit breake aſunder, and therefore it is ne- 
ceflary that a man-looke to himſelte, and take heed, as if he 
went in a ſlipperte place, and eſpecially. of 1nſolencic, pride, 
and preſumption. There be ſomerthat -fwimme tn -a ſhallow 
water, and with the leaft fauour of fortune are puffed vp, for- 
ger themſclues, becomeinſupportable, which is the cruc-pi- 
Rureof folly, . ro LOR] ar EN 
From thence it commeth that there 1s not any thing more - 
fraile, and rhar isof letſe continuancethan anill aduiſed pro- 
ſpericy, which commonly changerh great and ioyfull occurs 
rents inco heauy and lamentablc, and fortune of a lowng mo- 
ther, is turned intoa crucll ſtep-dame. NT? 
Now the be{t counſell thar T can giueto a man; to carrie 
himſelfe herein, 1s, not to efteeme-too much of all ſorts of - 
Proſperi'y and good fortunes, and in any ſort.nor to deſire 
them : If they ſhalt happen co come, out of rheir good grace 
and tauour, to receiue them willingly and cheeretully ; ns 
CUNSE 


— proſperity which ſweetly falles vpon vs, by the 
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chings ſtrange and no way neceſſarie, but ſuch as wichour 
which a man may palle his lite, and therefore there is no rea- 
ſon hee ſhould make account of them, or thinke himſelfe the 
worſe or better man for them z Nox eff tam, fortuna quod fecit 
tuum, Ouitutam vitam agere volet, iſta viſcata beneficta devj. 
ret,nil dignam putare quod (peres, Quid dignum habet fortung 
quod concupiſcas? It 3s notthine, which fertune hath made thine, 
He that will leade a [afe lite, let him eſchew thoſe allaring bene. 
fits, and thinke nothing worthy that thou ſhauldeſt hope for, whar 
worthy thing hath Fortune that thou ſhouldeſt conet or deſire? 


CHarP. XXXVIIL. 
Of Pleaſure, and aduice thereupon, 
Leaſure is an apprehenſion and ſenſe of that which is 4- 
greeable to narurc, itis a pleaſant motion and tickling : 


as contrarily, griete or ſorrow 1s-vnwelcome and vnpleaſin 
to the ſenſes;neuerthelefle, they thar place it in the higheſt de- 


gree, and make itthe ſoueraigne good, as the Epicures,rake it 


not ſo, but for a privation ot euilland diſpleaſure, in a word 
Indolence, According to their opinion, the not hauing of 
aby cuill, is the happicſt cftate that man can hopefor in this 
life. Niminm bont eſt cui mhil eſt mall : It is too much good which 
hath.no ewill. This 1s as a mid way or neutralitic berwixt plea- 
ſare taken in the firſt and common ſenſe, and oricfe; it 1s as 
ſometime the boſome of Abraham was ſaid to be, betwixt 
paradiſe and dn the damned. This is a ſweet and 

eaccableſtate and ſetling,a crue,conftant and ſtaied pleaſure, 
which reſemblech, in ſome ſort, the tranquillicie of theſoule, 
accounted by Philoſophers the chicfe and ſoueraigne good: 
the other firſt kinde of pleaſure is aftiveand in motion, Ahd 
ſo there ſhould be three eftares, the two extreme oppoſites, 
Griefe and Pleaſure,which are not ſtable nor durable,and both 
of them ſickly : and that in the middle, ftable, firme, found, 
whereunto the Epicures gaue the name of:pleaſure (as indeed 
its in regard of griefeand forrow') making it che chiefe and 


. Toueraignegood, Thisis thatwhich hath ſo-much'detamed 


eheir ſchoole,' as Seveca hath ingenuouſly acknowledged _ 


bi 
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faid, that their eujll was1n thetitle and words, notinthe ſub- 
ſtance, hauing neuer had either doAtine or life more ſober, 
cemperate, and enemie co wickedneſſeand vice than theirs, 
And it 1s notaltogether without reaſon that they called this 
Indolence and peaceable ſtate, Pleaſure ; for that tickling de- 
light which ſeemeth ro mount vs aboue indolence, aimeth at 
nothing elſe but indolence, or want of griefe, as it proper 
Butt; as for example, that appetite that rauiſheth vs with de- 
fire of women, ſeeketh nothing elfe but to flic that paine that 
an ardent and furious deſire to fatisfie our luſt bringeth with 
it, to quit our ſcJues of this feuer, and to purchaſe our reſt, 

Pleaſure hath diuerſly beene ſpoken of, and more briefly 2 
and ſparingly than was fit 3 ſomehaue derfied ir, ochers dere- Againſt its 
ſted it as a monſter, and tremble atthe very word, taking it 
alwayes in the worſer part, They thatdoe wholly condemne 
it,ſay ; Firſt, it is ſhort, a fire of ftraw, eſpecially Xir be liuely 
and actiue. Secondly, fraile and tender, eaſily and with no- 
thing corrupted and ended, an ounce of ſorrow marres a 
whole ſea ot pleaſure: Tris called a choaked peece of artillery, 
Thirdly, baſe, ſhametull ; exerciſing it ſelte by vilde inftru- 
ments, in hidden corners, at leaſt forthe moſt part, for there 
likewiſe are magnificent and pompous pleaſures, Fourthly, 
quickly ſubiedt co ſatiety, A man knowes not how to conti- 
nue long in his pleaſures, he is impatiene aſwel in his delights 
as his griefes, and ir is not long ere repentance follow, Which 
many times yeelds pernicious effects, the ouerthrow of men, . 
families, common- weales, Fiftly, and aboue all they alleadge- 
againſt ir, that when it is in his greateſt ftrength, ic maſtrech 
in ſuch a manner,that reaſon can haue no entertainment, 

On the other fide, it is ſaid to be naturall, created and efta= 4 
bliſhed of God in the world, for the preſeruation and conti- Forit, Seelib. 2: . 
nuance thereof, as well by retaile of the indiuiduall parts, 4p-6> 
as in grolle of theſpeciall kindes, Nature the mother of plea- 
ſure, inthoſe ations thatare for our need and necellity, hach 
likewiemipgled peaſure. Now to line well, is to conſent vn- 
to nature, God, ſaith-oſes, hath created pleaſure, Planta- 
verat Domini paradiſum voluptatis : The Lordplanted the pa- 
radiſe_of pleaſure, hath placed and eſtabliſhed man'in a 
pleaſant eſtate, place and condition of life ; and in che end, 

what | 
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whatis thelaſt and higheſt felicirie,but certaine and perpetuall 
pleaſure? / nebriabuntur ab ubertate domus tua, && torrente Ch 
luptatss tue potabts eos, Smuts contenta finibus reseft diving vas 
Iuptas : They frall be made drunkenwith the plenty of thy houſe, 
and thou ſhalt make them drinke in the ftreames of thy pleaſure, 
Dinine pleaſure is a thing that is content with her bounds, And 
to ſay che truth, the moſt regular Philoſophers, and the grea- 
teſt profcilours of vertue, Zemo, Cato, Scipio, Epaminondzs, 
Plato, Socrates himſclfe, have beene in effe amorous, and 
drinkers, dancers,ſporters, and hauc handled,ſpoken, wricten 
of loue and other pleaſures, EMIT 
© Andtherefore this matter is not decided in a word, but we 
mult diſtinguiſh, for pleaſures are divers. Therearc nacurall, 
and not naturall : This diſtintion as more important we will 
preſently better conſider of, There are ſome that are glorious, 
arrogant and difficult; others chat are obſcure, milde, eajie 
and ready, Though to ſay che truth, Pleaſureis a qualicze not 
greatly ambirtous;ic 1s accounted rich enough of it ſclte,with« 
out the addition of any thing to the reputation thereof, and it 
1s loved beſt in obſcucirie. They likewiſe that are ſo calie and 
ready are cold and frozen, if there be no difficultic in chem : 
which 1s as an inducement, a bair, a ſpurre vnto them, The 
ceremonie, ſhame and difficultie that there is in che attain- 
ment of the laſt exploits of loue, are the ſpurres, and matches 
chat giue fire vnto it, and increaſethe price thereof, There are 
ſpiritual pleaſures and corporall, nor ( ro faytherruth ) be. 
cauſe they are ſeparated : for they all belong to the entire 
man, and the whole compoſed ſubie : and the one part of 
our {clues hath not any 1o proper,bur that the other hah a fees 
ling thereof, ſolong as the mat1age and amorous band of «the 
ſoule and body continucth in this world. But yet chereare 
ſome wherein the ſoulc hath a better part than the bodie, and 
therefore they better agree with men, than beaſts, and are 
more durable, as thoſe Jos enterinto vs by the ſenſe of ſeeing 
and hearing, which are the two gates of the ſoule, for having 
only their patſage by them, the ſoule receiuech them, conco- 
Rerh and digeſtech chem,feedeth anddelighteth ic ſelfe along 
time; the body feelech lictle. O-hers there are wherein the 
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and touch, more grolſe and materiall, wherein the beaſts beare 
vs company, ſuch pleaſures are handled, tried,vſed and ended 
in the bodic it ſelte, the ſoule hath onely the affiſtance and 
company, and they are but ihorr, like a fire ot ſtraw, ſoone in, 
ſoone our, 
The chiefe thing to be conſidered herein, is to know how 
we ſhould carrie and gouern our ſelues in our pleaſures, which A4viſements 
wiſdome willrcach vs, anditis the office ofthe vertue of rem. 1029+ 
perance. Wee muſt firſt makea great and notable difference 
berweenethe naturall, and not naturall.. By thenotnacurall, 
wedoe not only vnderttand thoſe thatareagainſt nature, and 
the truce vie approued by che-lawes ; but alſo. che naturall 
themſclucs, it they degenerace into-roo grear anexcetle and 
ſuperfluttic, which is no part of nature, which contenceth it 
ſelfe with the ſupply of necellitie; whereunto a man nay 
likewiſe adde decencic and common honeſtie, It is naturall 
pleaſurcto be couered wich a houſe and.garments againſt the Phich arenas 
rigour of the elements, and the injuries of wicked men z but 79% 
thac chey ſhould be of gold and (1luer, of Jaſper or Porpherie, 
It is not naturall : Or it chey come vnto a man by other means 
than natural, as it chey be ſought and procured by Arr, by 
medicines, or other vnnacurall meancs ; Oc if they be firit for- 
ged in the minde, ttrred by paſſion, and afterwards from 
thence come vnio the bodice, which is a prepoſterous order; - 
for the orderof nature is, that pleaſures enter inco the bodie,,. . 
and be d:(ired by ir, and fo from thence aſcend vato the - 
minde, And cuen as thar laughter chat is procured by tick- 
ling the arme-holes, 15 neither naturall nor pleaſing, .but ra- 
ther a kinde of convullion; ſo chat pleaſure that 15 either 
ſoughtor kindled by the ſoule, is not nacurall, . | 
Now che firſt rule of wiſdome concerning pleafure is this, 6 
to chaſe away, and altogether to condemnethe vnnacurall, as The foſt and ge- 
vicious, baftardly (for as they thatcomeroa banquer vnbid- ##7a#rule. 
den, arc to berefuſcd ;. ſo thoſe pleaſures that without chein- 
vication of nature preſent themſelues, arero bereieed) to 
admtr and recetue the naturallz. bur yer with rule and: mode- 
zation: and this is theoffice of temperance in general,todriue 
away the vnnaturall, co rule the naturall.: :. 
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Firſt, thatit be without the offence, ſcandall,dammage ang 
preiudiceof another, | | 
Secondly, thiatat be without the pretudice of himſelfe, his 


' honor, is health, his leaſure, his ducie, his funGtions. 


Thirdly, that it be with moderation, that hetake them no 
more to the hearr, than againſt the heart, neither couer them, 
nor flie from them, bur rake and receive rhem, as men doe 
honie with the tip of the finger, not with a full hand, net co 
engage himſelte in them too farre,nor to makerchem his prin- 
cipall buſinefſe, and onely worke ; much lelle to enthrall 
himſeltevnre them, and of recreations make them neceſlities, 
for that is the greateſt miſerie ofall others, Pleaſure ſhould be 
bur as an acceHflarie, a recreation for the time, that he may the 
berterreturne to his labour, asſleepe which ſtrengthneth the 
body,and giueth vs breath to returne the more cheerefully to 
our worke, To bc ſhort, a man muſt vſe them,not inioy them, 
But aboue all, hee muſtrake heed of their treaſon: for ſome 
thereare, that whileſt we giue our ſelues vnto them, and loue 
them ouer-dearely, returne euillfor good, and more diſplca- 
ſure than delight : butthis 1s treacherouſly : for they goe be- 
fore to beſor and deceiue vs, and hiding from vs their taile, 
they tickle vs and embrace vs to ſtrangle vs. The pleaſure of 
drinking goes before the paine of the head : ſuch are the de- 
lights and pleaſures of indiſcreet and firy youth, wherewith 
they are made drunken. We plunge our ſelues into them, but 
in ourold age they forſake vs, as it were drowned and ouer- 
whelmed, as the Sea in his reflux ouer-runnerh.the fandie 


bankes: That ſweernelſe which we haue ſwallowed ſo gree- 


dily, endeth with bitternefle and repentance, and filleth our 


ſoules with a venomous humour that infeeth and corrup- 
reth it. | 


Now, as moderation and rule in pleaſures is an excellent 


Want of gourrn- and profitablerhing according vnto God, nature, reaſon : ſo 
ment in pleaſure -exceiTe and immoderate vnrulineſle is of all others the moft 


preindiciona. 


pernicious, both to the publike andpriuate good, Pleaſure ill 
valued, ſoftneth and weakneth the vigour both of ſoule and 
bodie; Debilitateminduxteredelitie, blandiſſime domine * D e- 
licacies haue brought in debilitie, as a moſt alluring miſtris : 
it beſotceth' and effeminateth the beſt 'courages that arc, 

SE witnelle 
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witnelſe Hannibal :. and therefore the Lacedemonians thar - 
made profeflion of contemning all pleaſure were called men, 
andthe Achenians ſoft and delicate women. Xerxes to puniſh 
the reuolr of the Babylonians, and to aflure himſelfe of them 
in time to come, tooke from them cheirarmes, forbidding all 
paintull and difficult exerciſe, and permitting all pleaſures 
and delicacies whatſocuer, Secondly, it baniſheth and driueth 
away the principall vercues, which cannot continue vnder fo 
idle and etfeminate an Empire ; /faximas virtates jacere OPOr- 
ter voluptate dommante : The chiefeſt vertues maſt be laid aſide 
when pleaſure beareth all the ſway, Thirdly,itdegeneraccth very 
ſuddenly into the contrary thereof, which is griefe, ſorrow, re- 
pentance: for as the rjuers'of ſweet water run their courſe ro 
dyc inthe ſal ſea, ſo the hony of pleaſure endeth in the gall of 
griefe, [z precipiti eff, ad dolorem wergit, in contrarium abit, 
nift modum tencat, Extrema gaudy tuttns occupat, It u ſubief to 
ſudden downfall, it inclineth towards priefe, 1s conmerted into the 
contrary, vnleſſe there be kept a meane, Sorrow occapieth extre- 
mities of toy, Finally, it is che ſeminane of all cuils, of all ruine, 
 CHMatorumeſca _ : Pleaſure 15 the bait of enil!, From it 
come thoſecloſe and ſecret inrelligences,then treaſons, and in 
the end cuerljons andruines of common-weales, Now we will 
ſpeake of pleaſures in particular, 


Crare. XXXIX 


$ 


Of eating and drinking, Abſtinence 


and Sobrietie, 
[Ruals are for nouriſhment, ro ſuſtaine and repaire the r. 
V infirmiti ofthe body; the moderare, nacurall, and plea- Theuſe of 


fant vſe thereofentertaineth it, maketh ir a fitand apr inſtru- ®##k. 
ment for the ſoule z as contrarily an vanaturall excetle, weak- 
neth it, bringech greatand loachſome diſeaſes, which are the 
nacurall puniſhments of intemperancy, Simplex cx ſimplics 
cauſa valetudoy multos morbos [upplicia laxurie, multa fercula 
fecernnt: A ſimple h:alth proceeds fron a ſingle cauſe many diſhes 
hae cauſed many diſeaſes, the puniſhments of exceſſe. A man 
complaineth of his brain for _— down ſo many — 
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"s che foundation of alld:ngerous maladies ; but the braine may 
well anſwerc him, Deſine fundere, & ego deſinams fluere : Ceaſe 
EY ro powre in, and I will ceaſe to powre out, Be thou ſober in pow- 
Lo” ring downe, and1 will be ſparing in dropping downe. Bur 
F ; what, the excetle and. prouilion, the mulutude,diuerſicie,and 
exquiſite preparation of viands. is come in requeſt; and it is 
our cuſtomecuen in the | Ang and moſt ſumptuous ſuper- 

- fluicies, to craue pardon tor not prouiding enough, 

z How preiudicateboth to theminde and to the body afull 
diet, with diuerlicic, curiolitie,exquilite and artificiall prepa- 
ration is, euery man may finde in himſelte. Gluttony and 
drunkennefle are idle and yndecent vices. they bewray them- 
ſelues ſufficiently by the geftures and counrenances of thoſe 
that are therewith tainted ; whereof the beft and more honeſt 
is, to bedull and drowlie,vnproficable and vatic for any good; 
for there was neucr man that loucd his belly too well, thar did 
euer performe any great worke. Moreouer, it 1s the vice of 
brutiſh men, and of no worth, eſpecially drunkenneſle, which 
leadech a man toall vnworthy ations; witnetle eLlexander, 
otherwiſe a great Prince, being ouercome with this vicekil- 
led his dearcit friend C/ztzz, and being come to himſclfe, 
would haue kild himſelfe for killing-(7ir4. To conclude, it 
wholly robbeth a man of his ſenſe, and peruerteth his vnder- 
ſtanding. Vinum claus Caret, dementat ſapientes, facit VePHET An 
ſcereſenes : Wine wanteth goyernment, it maketh wiſe men fooles, 
and old men becomschildren againe, | 

| Sobriecy though it be none of the greateſt and more diffi- 
Sobriety com- cult vertues , and which 1s not patnfull ro any bur fooles and 
mended. mad-men, yet it isa way anda kinde of progretſe to orher 
vertues :. [r extinguiſheth vicein the cradle, and fifleth ir in 

the ſeed : It 1s the mother of health, and an atlured tmedicine 

againſt all maladies, and that thatJengthneth a mans life. So- 

crates by ſobricty had alwaies a{trong body and lined eucr 

in health ; Hafimſſa the ſobereſt King of all the reſt gor chil- 

drenat 86, yeeres of age, and at 92. vanquiſhed the Cartha- 

ginians;z whereas Alzxander by his drunkennale died-in the 

fowre of his age, though he were better borne and of aſoun- 

Hierom, der conſticution than them all. Many ſubie& to gouts and 
other diſeaſes. by. Phylicke 1ncurable, haue. _—_— 
calth 


Of riot and exteſſe in apparell,gee, 


healch by dier. Neicher is it ſcruiceable to che: body onely, 
but ro the minderoo, which thereby is kept pure, capable of 
wiſdome and good counſel. Sa/ubrinm confiliorum parens ſo- 
brietas : Sobriety is the mother of whol/ome counſels, All the 
greateſt perſonages of the world haue beene ſober, not onely 
the profeilours of ſingular vertne and auſterity of life , but all 
choſe that haue excelled in any thing, Cyrus, Ceſar, Inliarn 
the Emperor, Mahumet : Epicurus the great DoQor of pleaſure 
herein excelled all men, The frugality of the Roman C#ry 
and Fabrity is more extolled than their great victories : The 
| Lacedemonians as valiant as they were, made expreſle profeſ- 
ſion of frugaliry and ſobriety, | 
But a man muſt in time and from his youth embrace this 
part of cemperancy, and nor flay till the infirmities of old 
age come vpon him , Icſt that he be vtterly caſt downe with 
variety of diſeaſes, as the Arhenians, who were reproched for 
thatthey neuer demanded peace, but in their monrning gar- 
ments, after they had loſt theirkindred and friends in warre, 
and wereableto defend themſclues no longer, This is to aske 
counſell when it is too late z Sera in fundo parſimonia z It ts too 
late to ſpare when all t ſpent. It is to play the good husband 
when there is nething left but bare walles, to make his marker 
When the faire is ended, | 
It is a good thing for a man not to accuſtome himſelfe to a 
delicate diet, left when he ſhall happen to be depriucd thereof, 
his body grow out of order, and his ſpirit lan guih and faint; 
and contrarily co vic himſclfe to a grotler kinde of ſuſtenance, 
both becauſe they make a man more ftrong and healthtull, 
and becauſe they are more ealily gotten, 


Crnuare, XL, 


Of riot and exceſſe in apparell and ornaments, 
and of frugality. 


I- hath beene ſaid before that garmentsare not naturall, nor 
neceffary to a man z but artificiall, inuented and vied one- 
ly by himin the world, Now inaſmuch asthey are arcificiall, 
(foritis the manner of things artificiall to yarie and multiply, 
He EE... without 
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580 Carnall pleaſure 5 Chaſtitte, Continencie. 


wichout end and meafure, ſimplicity being a friend vnto na- 
cure) they are extended and mulciplied 1ato fo many inuenti- 
ons (for to what orher end are there ſo many occupations and 
craffiques inthe world, but for the couering and decking of 
our bodies?) diſlolutions and corruptions, inſomuch thar it 
isno more an excuſe and coucring of our defe&s and neccſli- 
ries, bur aneſt otall manner of vices, vexillums ſuperbie, nidus 
baxnrie's; The banner of pride,the neſt of Luxarie, theſubie& of 
riot and quarrels : for from hence did firſt begin the propricty 
of things, mine and thine; andin the greateſt communities or 
fellowſhips that are, apparell is alwates proper, which 1s ſig- 
nified by this word diſrobe, 
It isa vice very familiar and proper vnto women (I meane 
excclſc in apparell) a true teſtimony of cheir weakneffe, bein 
glad to winne credit and commendations by theſe fmall and 
flender accidents, becauſe they know themſclues to bee too 
weake and vnable to purchaſe credit and reputation by better 
meanes: for {uch as are vertuous, care leaft for fuch vanities, 
By the lawes of the Lacedemonians it was not permitted to 
any to weare garments of rich and coftly celours, but tocom- 
mon women : That wag their part, as yertue and honour be- 
longed vnto ochers, - 's 
Now the true and lawfull vſe of apparell is to couer our 
ſclues againſt winde and weather, and the rigour of the aire, 
and ſhould neuer be vſcd ro other end'z-and therefore as they 
ſhould not be exceſſtuenor ſumptuous, ſo ſhould they not be 
tao baſe and begger ly. Nec aſfe tate ſordes, nec EX ui/ft & 99144» 
ditiz; Neither a ffefbed vncloanneſſe, 210r 6xguiſite pichedne ſſe. Ca- 
ligula was as a laughing ftocke to all that beheld him, by reaſon 
of the ditlolute faſhion of his apparell, eAuguſtns Was com- 
mended for his modefty. i 


Cnapr, XLI. 


Carnall pleaſure, Chaſtitie, Continency, 


I, ny is a thing very difficulc, and muſt haueacare- 
See the chap.24. 


full and a painful] guard: It is no calie marrer wholly to re- 
fiſt nature, which in thisis moſtſirong and:molſt ardent, A 
n 


Carnall pleaſure, Chaſtitie,Continencie. «51 


And this is the greateſt commendation that-it hath, that 
there is difficulty int; asforthe reft it js without ationand 
withour fruir, it 18 4 Privation;'a-noti doing, pane withour 
profit;and therefore ſterilitie is ſignified by virginitie, I ſpeake 
here of fimple continency, and onely in it felfe, which-is a 
thing alcogether barren and vnproktable, and hardly com- 
mendable,no more than nor toplay theglutton,notto be drun- 
ken ; and not of Chriſtian continency, which ro make ita 
vercue hath two things 1n it, a deliberate purpoſe alwaics 


to keep ir, and that it be for Gods cauſe. Now hoc ix virginibus Auguſt, 


predicamus, quod fint virgines, ſed quod Deo dicate z We praiſe 
not this tn Virgins, for that they be Virgins, but becauſe they be de- 
aicated to God: witnelle the Veftals, and the fivefooliſh Virgins 
ſhur out of doores ; and therefore it isa commonerrour, and 
a vanity, to call continent women honeſt women and honou- 
rable, as if it werea vertue, and there were an honour due vnto 
him that doth no euall, doth noching againft his duty, Why 
ſhould not continent men in like ſort haue the title of honeſty 
and honour? There is more reaſon for it, becauſe there is 
more difficulty, they aremore hot , more hardy, chey haue 
' More occaſions, better meanes, So valikely is it that honour 
ſhould be due vnto him that doth no cuill, that ic 15 not due 


vnto him that doth good, but only, as hath beene ſaid, to him Lib.r. cap.60. 


thatis profitable to the weale-publike, and where there is la- 
bour, difficulty, danger. And how many continent perſons 
are there ftuft with other vices, orat leaſtthat are not couched 
with vaine-glory and preſumptien, whereby tickling them- 
ſclues with a good opinion of themſclues, they are ready to 
iudge and condemne others? And by G—— weſce in ma- 
ny women how dearly they ſell it vnto their husbands, for diſ- 
lodging the deuill from rhat place where they row, and eſta- 
bliſhing the point ofhonour as in irproper throne, they make 
it to mountmore high, and to appeare in thehead, to make 
him belecuethat it is notany lower elf{ewhere, If neuereheletle 
this flattering word, honour, ſerue- ro make them more care- 
full of their duty, I care not muchif I allow of it. Vanity it 
ſelfe ſerues for ſome vſc, and ſimple incontineney and fole 'jn 
it ſelfe is none of the greateſt faults, no more than others that 
2re purcly corporall , and which-nature committeth/ in her 

Pp3 acuons 


-L 
An adniſc- 
wvenhs 


ations either by exceſle or defeft withour malice. That which 
diſcrediteth it, and makes it more dangerous, is, that iris at 
moſt neuer alone, bur is commonly accompanicd and follow. 
ed with other greater faults, infefted with the wicked and baſe 


circumſtances of prohibired perſons, times, places, praftiſed 


by wicked mcanes, lies, impoſtures, ſubornations, treaſons, 
beſides the lotle of time, diftrations of thoſe funions from 
whence it proceedeth by great and grievous ſcandals. 

And becauſe this is a-violent paſlien and likewiſe deceit« 
full, we muſt arme our ſelues againſt it, and be wary in deſcry- 
ing the baits chereof, and the more ic flattereth vs, the more 
diſtruſt ic : for ic would willingly embrace vs to ſtrangle vs; 
it pampetech vs with honey, to glut vs with gall; and there- 
fore let vs conſider as much, that the beauty of another is a 
thing chat is wichourt vs, and that as ſoone it turnerh to. oar 


-euill as our good, that ir is bur aflowerthat patlech, a ſmall 
thing and almoſt nothing buc che' colour of a body. z and ac- 


knowledging in beauty che delicate hand of nature, we muſt 
priſc itasche ſunne and moone for the excellency that is 1n it 
and comming to the fruicion chereot-by all honeſt meanes, 
alwaies remember that the immoderate yſe of this. pleaſure 


-conſumeth- che body, effeminatech'the ſoule,. weaknech the 


ſpirit, and chat many by giuing themſelues overmuch there- 


unto, haue loſt, ſome their lite, ſome their fortune, ſome their 


ſpirit : and contrarzly, that there 18 greater pleaſure and glory 


in vanquiſhing pleaſure, chan in polleſling it : that.the con- 
tiaency of :4/:xa#der and of. Scipzo hath, beene-more highly 
commended, thanthe beautifull. countenances of choſe young 


damſels that they.rookecaptiues. | 
There are many kindes and degrees of continencie and in- 

cantinencie, ; The coniugall 1s that which importech ,more 

than allthereſt,/ which is:-moft requiliceand necelſpry , both 


for che publikeahd:;particular goo0d,,and- therefore. ſhould bee 


by all'in greateſt account, It muſt be kept 'and retained with- 
inthe chaſte breſt of that partie whom the deſtinies haue gi- 
ven for our companion, He that doth otherwiſe, doth nct'on- 
ly violate hizowne body; making it; a yellell of ordure by: all 


Jlawes z the law of God, whicn, commanderh chaſtity ;: of Na- 
cure, which forbidde(hthat to be common whichis proper to 


| one, 


Of Glory and Ambition;". 583 


one, and itnpoſech vpon a man faith and conſtancy; of Coun» 


tries, which hauc brought in marriages z of tamilies, transfer- 
ring vniuſtly the labour of another to a ſtranger; and laftly, Iu- 
lice it ſclfe, bringing in vncertainties, iealouſies, and brawles 
amongſt kindred, depriuing childrenof the loue of theirpa« 
rents, and parents of the piety and duty of their children. 


Cuare, XLII \ 
Of Glory and Ambition. 


' A Mbirion, chedeſire of glory and honour(whereofwe haue 
A already ſpoken) is nor altogether and 1n all reſpects co 
be condemned. Futt, it is very proficable ro the weale-pub- 
 likeas che world gocrh, for it is it from whence the preareſt 
of our honourable a&tions dorh ariſe, that harrneth men to 
dangerous attempts, as we may ſee by che greateſt parc of our 
ancient heroicall men, who haue not all beene lead by a philo- 
ſophicall ſpiric, as Socrates, Phorron, Ariftides, Epammondas, 
C-:toand Scipio, by the only true anc lively image of vertue 
for many, yea the greateſt numbcr have beene tinted rhere- 
unto by the ſpiric of Themiſtecles, «Alexander, { #far : and al- 
though theſe honourable archieuementsandglorious cxploitrs 
haue not beene wich their auchors and aGtors, rrue workes of 
vertue, but ambition z neuerchelelle rheir eftc&s haue bene 
very beneficiall co the publike ſtare. Belides this conſiderati- 
on, according to the opinion of che wiſeſt, it 1s excuſable and 
allowable incwo caſes : the one in good and profitable things, 
but whichare inferiour vnto vertue, andcommon both to the 
goodandto the euill,as Arts and Sciences: Honos alet artes: 52- 
cenduntur omnes ad ſfudiagloria : Honor nouriſheth the Arts: all 
are inflamed through glory to ſtudy : 1nuentions, induftric, mili- 
tary valour, Theotherin continuing che good will and opi- 
nion ofanother, The wiſe doeteach, nor to rule our ations 
by the opinion of anorher, except it bee for the auoiding of 
ſuch inconueniences as may happen by thexr contempr ofthe 
approbution andiudgement of another, 
Bucthac a man ſhould be verruous, and doe good for glo- 
ry, as if that werethefalarie and recompence thereof, is a falſe 
Pp4 and 


and;vaine opinion, Much-werethe.ſtace of vertue to. be picti- 
cd, if ſheſhould fetch her. commendarions. and: priſe from the 
opinion ofanother, this.coine were but counterfer, and this 
pay too baſefar yertuez. Shee is too nobles beg ſuch recom- 

As man maſt ſectle bis ſoule, and. in fuch ſort compoſe 
his ations, that che brightnefle of honour dazell- nor his rea- 
ſon, and ftrengchen his minde wich braue reſolutions, which 
{crue him as barriers againſtche aflaulrs'of ambirion, 

Hee muſt therefore perſwade himſelfe that vertueſcekerh 
not a more ample and morerich Theater to ſhew it ſelfe than 
her owne conſcience: The higher the Sun is, the leſſer ſhadow 
doth ir make: The greater the vertue 3s, the lefe glory doth it 
ſeeke, Glory is truly compared to a ſhadow which follow. 
ch choſe tharflieic, andifliech choſethar follow ic, Againe, 
he muftneuer forger, that man commeth intoirhis world as ro 
a Comedy, where he chufeth notthe parc that he is toplay, 
but only bethinkes himſelfe how to play that part well char is 
giuen vnro him: or as a banquet, wherein aman feedes vpon 
thatchat.is before him, nocreaching tothe farre (ide of the ra- 
ble, or ſnarchingrhe diſhes from rhe maſter of the feaſt. If a 
man commir acharge vnto vs, which we are capable of, let ys 
accept of it modeſtly, and exerciſc it ſincerely;making accoung 
chat God hath placed vs there co iftand fentine]l, ro the end 
that others may .rcft in ſafety vnder our care,, Ler vs ſeeke no 
other recompence of our crauell, than-our owne confcience to 
witnelle our well-doing, and dclire thar the witnetſe be rather 
of credit in the Cour: of our fellow-citizens, than in the fron 
of our publike ations. To be ſhorr;ler vs hold itfor a maxime, 


_ that the fruit of our honourable actions, is to haue ated chem, 


Vertue cannot finde withourt ſelfe, 2 recompence worthy ir 
ſelfe. Torefuſe and contemne greatnelle, is not ſo great a mira- 
cle, itis an attempt of no difhiculty, Hee chat loues himſelfe, 
andiudgeth ſoundly, iscontent with an indifferent foxtune. 
Magiftracies very ave and paſltue are painfull, and are not 
delired but by feeble and (icke fpirits,, Otanes one of the ſeuen 
that hadcitle ro-the ſoueraignry of Perſia, gaue ouer vnto his 
companions his right, ypon condition, that he and his mighe 
lineinthat Empire free fromall ſubjeQtion and Magiſtracy, 
except that which cheancicnt Jawes did impoſe, being impa- 

tient 


of tanprengnyeentbs 


tient to command, and to be commanded, Djeclefianrenoune 8 
ced the Empire, Celeftinus the Popedome, | 


Cuare, XLIII. 


Of Temperancy inſpeech,and of 
Eloquence.. : 


f T His 15 a great point of wiſdome: he that rulech his tengue 

well, in a word, is wiſe. 25 iz verbs non offenait,hic per- 
fetus eft: The reaſon hereof 1s, becauſe the tongue is all the 
world,in itis both goodand euill,life and death,as hath beene 
ſaid before, Let vs now ſee what aduice 15 to bee giuento rule 
ic well. _ 

T he firſt rule is, that ſpeech beſober and ſeldome: To know: I, 
howto be lilenc 18a great aduantage to ſpeake well;and he chat Rules of ſpeech. 
knowes not well how to doe the one, knowes not theorther. 

To ſpeake well and much is not the worke of one man; and 
the beſt men are they that ſpeake leaſt,ſaith a wiſe man. 

They thar abound in words, are barraine in geod ſpeech 
and good ations; like thoſe trees that are full of leaues and 
yeeld lirtle fruit,much chaffc,and lictle corne, 

The Lacedemotnians,great profellors of vertue and valour, 

did likewiſe profetle filence,and wereenemiesto much ſpeech: 
And theretorc hath it euer beene commendable to be fparing 
in ſpeech, to keepe a bridle at the mouth : Pome Dowine cuſta- 
diam ori meo: O Lord ſet a watch on my mouth, And in the 
law of 77s/es that veſlell that had not his couering faſtned to 
ir, was vacleane, By ſpeech aman is knowne and diſcerned: 
The wiſe man hath his congue 1n his hearr, the foole his heart 
| in his rongne. 

T he ſecond, that it be true: The vſc of ſpeech is to affiſt 2, 
the truth, and to carry the torch before it to make it appeare; 
and. contrarily to diſcouer and reie& lying, Infomuch: that 
ſpeech 1s the inſtrument whereby we communicate. our wills 
and ourthoughts: Ic had need betrue and faithfull; fincethar 
our vnderſtanding is dire&ed by the only mcanes of ſpeech, 

Hee that fal{ifieth it, betraycth publike ſociety and if this 
meanefailevs anddecciue vs, thereisan end of all, there is 
no 


4. 


5. 


” 58s _ of Temperancy 1 ſpeech, and of Eloquence. 


no liuing inthe world. Bur of lying we haue already ſpoken; 

Thethird, that ic be naturall,modeſt and chaſte: not accom- 
panicd with vehemency and contention , whereby ic may 
ſceme to proccede from paſſion; not arcificiall nor affeed; not 
wicked,immodeſt, licentious. | 

The fourth, thar it be ſerious and profitable , not vaineand 
vnprofitable. A man maſt nor bee too attentiue in relating 
what hath hapned in the marker place or theater, or repeating 
of ſoners and meriments, it bewraies too great and vnprofica- 
bleleaſure, orio abundants.& abutentis : Of one abounding with 
eaſe and abuſing it, Neither is it good to enter into any large 
diſcourſe of his owne ations and fortunes,for others take not 
fo much plcaſure to hearethem as he to relace them. 

Bur aboucall, ic muſt ncuer be offenſiue, for ſpeech is the 
inftrument and fore-runner of chariry, and cherefore to vic 
it againſt it, is to abuſe 1r, contrary to che purpoſe of nacure, 
All kinde of foule ſpecch, detraQtion, mockery,is vaworchy a 
man of wiſdome and honour, 


The lixt, to be gentle and pleaſing, not crabbed, harſh, and 


_ enuious; and therefore in common ſpeech acute and ſubtle 


1eftions mnſt bee auoided, which reſemble crafiſhes, where 
&T 1s more picking worke than meat to cat, and their end 
is nothing elſe but brawles and contentions, 

Laſtly, that it be conſtant, ſtrong, and generous, not looſe, 
effeminate, languiſhing, whereby. wee auoid che manner of 
ſpcech of Pedanries, pleaders, women. | 

To this point of Temperancy belongeth ſecrecy (whereof 
we hauc ſpoken in the Chapter of faith or fidelicy) nor only 
that which is committed vnto vs, and giuen vs to keepe, bur 
thac which wiſdome and diſcretiontelleth vs oughtto be ſup« 
preſled. 


Now as ſpeech makes aman moreexcecllent than abeaft, ſo 


OY | & cloquence makes the profeſſors thereof more excellent chan 0- 
the commenda- ther men. For this 1s the profeſſion or art of ſpeech,it is a more 


tion thercof. 


IO, 


exquilice communication of diſcourſe and of reaſon, the fterne 

or roother of our ſoules, which diſpoſcth the hearts and affe- 

ions like certaine notes to make a melodious harmony, 
Eloquence is not onely a purity and clegancy of ſpeech, 


'Thedeſription. a diſexece choiſe of words properly applicd, ending in a 


rruc 


Of Temperanicy in ſpeech, and of Eloquence. '587 
crue and aiuſt fall, but it muftlikewiſe bee full of ornaments, 
graces, motionsz the words muſt bee liucly, firſt, by a 
cleere and diſtin voice, raiſing ic ſelfe, and falling by 
lircle and lictle z Afterwards by a graue and naturall ation, 
wherein a man may ſec the viſage, hands, and members of 
the Oratour to ſpeake with mouth, follow wich their motion 
that of wenn 2: and repreſent the affetions ; for an Ora« 
cour muſt firſtputon thoſe paſſions which he would titre vp 
in others, As Brafidas drew from his owne wound. the dart 

:wherewith he ſlew hisenemy : So paſſion being conceiued 
' 1n ourheart, is incontinently formed into our ſpeech,. and 
by it proceeding from vs, entereth into another, and there 
giueth the like impreſſion which we our (clues have, by aſub- 
tile and lively contagion, Heereby wee ſee. that a(weer and 
a milde narure 1s not ſo fit for eloquence, becaufe it cannot 
conceiue ſtrong and couragious palſjons, ſuch asitoughr, ro 

ue life vnto the Ofration;; -in ſuch ſort, that when he ſhould 
diſplay the maſter-faile of eloquence in a great and vehement 
ation, he commech farre ſhort thereof; as Cicero knew well 
how to reproach Callidizz, who accuſed Gallus with a cold 
and ouer milde voice and ation, Twuniſt fingeres,fic ageres?Thou 
thy ſelfe, wouldſt doe ſo if thou arddeſt not counterfeit ? But be- 
ing likewiſe vigorous, and furniſhed as hath beene faid, it hath 
not letlc force and violence than the commands of tyrants en- 
uironed with their guards and halberds; It doth not only lead 
the hearer, but intangleth him, it reigneth ouer the people, 
and eſtabliſherh a violent empire ouer our ſoules, = 

A man may ſay againſt'Eloquence;that truth is ſufficiently 11, 

maintained and defended by it felfe;. and thar there is nothing Objeflions ans 
more eloquent than it ſclfe ; which I confetle is true, where ea. 
the minds of men are pure, and free from paſſions: bur the 
greateſtpart of the world, either by nature, or art, and ill in- 
firuction, is preoccupated, and ill diſpoſed vnto vertue and 
verity, whereby it isnecetſary that men be handled like iron, 
which a man muſt fofren with fire before hee teinper it with 
water : So by the fiery motions of eloquence, they mutt bee 
made ſupple and; maniable, apt to nh the temper: of veri- 
tie, This 1s- that whereunto Eloquence eſpecially rendeth z 
and the true fruit thereof 15 to arme vertue againſt vice, truth 


againſt 


583 of Temperancy in ſpeech, and of Eloquence. 
againſt lyingandcalumnics. The Orator, ſaith Theophraſtus, 
is the truce Phyſician of the ſoule,to whomic belongeth to cure 
thebiring of Serpenes by che mulicke of the Pipe, that is, rhe 
| calumnies of wicked men by the harmony of reaſon, Now 
ſince no'man can hinder, bur rhat ſome there are that ſeaſe 
-vpon eloquence, to the end they may execute their perni. 
cious deſignments, how can a man doeleſle than defend him- 
ſelfe with the ſamearmes; for ifwee preſent our ſelues naked 
to the combat, doe we not betray vertucand verity? But many 
hauc abuſed eloquence to wicked purpoſes, and the ruine of 
cheir country : It is true, butthar 1s no reaſon why eloquence 
ſhould be deſpiſed, for that is common to it , with all the ex- 
cellent thingsof the world, to beevſcd or abuſed, well or il! 
applied, according to the good and bad diſpofitionof 
_  thoſethatpollellechem. Moft men abuſe their 
ynderſtanding, but yerwe muſt not chere= = 
fore conclude that vnderſtanding 

1s not necellary, 
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AN ALPHABETICALL 
Table of all the principall matters 
contained in this Booke. 


A 


'D, Bſtmency m a Souldier. 419 
LOAN See Sobriety, 


what they muſt aduertiſe, 409 
Aduerfitie,which of the tw is more diffi- 
cult to beare, Proſperity or Aduerſity. 
Reaſons for both, 12 
An aduice of the wiſe vpon both. 313 


Generall aduiſements againſt alt Ad- 
OE As. 
"Adyerſity 15 70t eutll. 316 


It 15 commen to all men, but worketh 
diuers effefts, according to' the diucrs 
ſubjefts. '+ 2.326 
iſe men many times raiſe themſelies to 
the higheſt pitch of "ther aefires by-Ad- 
uerlity. 316 
Aduerſities proceede from three cauſes 

. and haue three effefis. 316 
How a man muſt acquit himſelfe of all 
, three. . _ = 
Aduerfity the true fruit of finue, and 
the ryine thereof. 1.317 


weaneth vs from the wor'd. 317 


A principal meane for a._man to carry 
"bimfelfe in Aduerfity ,' us tobe an ho- 
weſt man. z31f 


f MO @ Aduertiſers., what manner | 
=D of men they muſt be, and 


**: ding to.thert true worth. © 
© © The third," mftrufign, choſe and ele- 
0 B24O 


 ® The fift, temperature betwixt feart and 


©" boa _ A 3 

| - * The (txt, tb make vſ60f time and occa- 
the ſoule, it appeaſeth the anger of God, * ry hiſt: | 
'* the two maſters of the Afﬀaires, du- 
Off that peudence which 3 Yequived it 


Aduerſities are of !w3 ſorts, 317 
Ts endure aduerſiy is naturall. 318 
Aduerfity toucheth but the leſſer part 
of man. 318 
Ve complaine of it vniuſtly. = 318 
Aduerfity s little 8 compariſon. 31g 
Two remedies ugarnft Aduerſities,319 


' Aﬀaires. It # the part of awiſe man ts 


carry himſelfe w;ſely iz bus 'Aﬀires. 
; ...--- 
E:ght general inſiruftions how this 
may be aone. © © On 
- The firſt, knowledge of the perſons and 
Atfaires, {frag '33$ 
According to the diners natures of the 
perſons aud Aﬀaires wee muſt change 
our fitle and manner of proceeding. .338 
The ſecond, eſtimation of things Afcor- 

| TS 2: < > 3 3 8 

(tron of things. | $2" 340 - 
The fourth, conſultation witly an@her. - 
341 

' aſſurance. 2 . 
' pans” | 


: 343 
The ſeuenth, to carry bimſe!lfe well-with 
ro 344 


- * difficult Aﬀaires and ill accidents. 428 
Theſe 


Tun Tasre. 


6 Aﬀaires diuided and ſubdini- 
428 
Of Aﬀaires or accidents threatning vs. 
429 

Two diners mamers of carriage n them. 
429 

Of Afﬀaires. or euils, preſent, preſſing 

and extreme. 

 Meanes to lighten them. 


#5 an. 
What courſe to be taken in doubrfl 


Aﬀeaires, what in difficult and dange- 
 vOUS. 431 
Aﬀettion, aver-great AﬀeRion to any 
thing brings Many euils with it, 2:64 
An aduiſement againſt this ouer-great 
Aﬀe&tion. : 264 
Afﬀictions proceede from three cauſes.316 
In whatſoeuer doth affii6k us wee muſt 


conſider two things. 317 
Sce Aduerſity, | 
Alliances, no ſmall prop of late. 399 


It z wiſdome in a Prince to take beede 
with whom aud how he iojne m Alli- 


ance, 399 
Awbirion deſcribed, 79 
Ambition two-ſold. 79 


Theſted and roote of Ambition natu- 
yall, 79 
Ambition the ſhirt of the ſoule. 79 
The force and primacy of a 
© 
It ſurmounteth all other paſſions , euen 
loue it ſelfe. 80 


Ambirion newer ſatisfied. 80 

- It taketh away the care of life. fe) 
It nforceth all lawes and conſcience it 
ſelf, 8I 
It reſpeAeth not Religjon, 81 
It offereth violence to the lawes of 
ture. 


It ladeeth only in great wands. + 
Tt hath many and diuers wayes, 2 


Tt hath no limits, $2 
Ambition excuſed. 83 

| Not altogether to be condenmed, 583 
' Ft hartaeth men to the __ 
| 503 


439 


5 | > is, 210 7 but opinion. 


It is allowable i hwo eaſes, * on 
Ambition a bad motiue to warre, 


Ix 

Amity. See Friendſhip, , 

Armes, or an armed on the ſixt head of 
prouiſton. 398 
An Armed power very neceſſary for a 


Prance, 398 
Arw ed: powers two-fold. 398 
Ordmary m times of peace. 398 
Extraordimary wn times of warre. 398 


The ordinary confiflah in the perſons 


and places, 398 
The extraordinary conſiſteth in Armes, 
398 


A wiſe Prince muſt alwajes haue ſome 

people ready prepared and experienced 

in Armes, and his Arſenals furniſhed, 

398 

Qui cupit pacem,paret Bellum.399 
See Warre, : 

Aoay. A hungry army obſerueth ao diſci- 


414 

Art ==" WF before nature. 274 
Auarice. Sce Couetouſneſle. 

Authority,a Plex of State. 402 

Acquired by three meanes. 40Z 


Tyrannicall Authority to bee _ 
red. 
Nothing greater in the world than _ 


thoriry. 323 

Ft 1s mantained by two things. 323 

Authority 2s firſt az the law-maker, ſe- 

Gondly is the Law. 32Z 
B 


$5I 
Two things follow ws whereſoeuer we 
goe, nature and vertue. FFI 


Emery land is a wiſe mans Comntry. 
381 55> 
. ' daboneft may is aCitingn of the _ 


Exanr 


Examples of the Commodities of Ba- 

niſhment, 553 
Batrailcs, 

Rules for Battailes. 423- See Rules. 
Beneficence a meane to attaine beneuo- 


lence. AO! 
Beneuolence, the piller of a Prince and 
State. 400 
Attained by three meanes, 400 
Beaſts, many things common to Beaſts 
with men. 107 


" Beaſts excell men im many things. 109 
Some aduantages there are that man 
pretendeth to haze aboue Beaſts, but 
are yet diſputable. IIo 
Aduantages of wan aboue Beaſts. 113 
Divers Hiftories of the wit and onder- 
ſtanging of Beaſts, Io 

' A queſtion yhether Beaſts be depriued 
of reaſon, diſcipline,iudgement. 111 112 
A greater difference betwixt a man and 
a man, than a man anda Beaſt, 113 
Beaſts performe not their attions by a 


naturall inſtintt or neceſſity. © Y12 
Beaſts per forme the faculties of the ſþi- 
rit. Examples to prove tt. Rs: 5 
Beaſts apprehend nothing that 15 1 yn- 
_ talltheyfeele nt. I14 
' Beaſts more moderate 17 their pleaſures 
than man. © I16 
"Which the moſt vertuous & Man Or a 
Beaſt. | 116 
Beafts ye more according .to nature 
Ian man. 117 


Beaſts h.ifpy that they want that ſpirit, 

' memory, proudence that man bath. 149 
Benefirs. - 4 exhortation to doe good 
 wirkes for diners reaſons drawne from 
Ged,nature, reaſon it ſeife. 474 
He that firſt inuented Benefits made 
Stocks and Manaciys to captiuate other 
men. | 475 

It is the moſt honourable wſe of our ſub- 
tance, to conferie Benetits vpor other 


inen. 475 
Nothing is truly a mans ovone but what 
De grues, 475 


Burials, Azcinſt the cuſtone of interring 


8 
' Cuſtoms in the diſpoſing of dcad bodies 
. reduced to files | 248 


= 


A twofold manner of benefitins wn 
ther. Ve 475 
Two ſorts of bounties or good turnes.476 
Inward and outward Benefits. 476 
Aduiſements haw a man ſhould dire 
b mſe fein thoſe Benefits be beſtoweth: 


 eleuenm number. 


475 
It is better to doe good to thoſe that are 
wrworthy, for their ſakes that are'good, 
than to depriue the good, for their ſakes 


that are eulll. ; 477 

That which is giuen by entreaty is dear- 

ly ſold. 478 

Graces are pure Virgins withoxt hope 

of returne. 479 

A man ouzht not to promiſe any thing, / A 
but that which be can,will,and ought 1-0, | 
performe. _ a I 

A man muſt ſuccour the affliified, not 

affjlibling himſe-fe. | 481 

A Benefaor muſt forget his good 

deeds. © © 481 


It is 10 reaſon a man ſhould ceaſe to bee 
200d,becauſe another is wicked, 481 
Diuers degrees of Benefits, ſdj'ne more 


acceptable than others, 482 : 
From a Benehit proccedes an obligati- 
07,and from it a Benefit. 483 
Beaurie a powerfull qualitie, 18 
It belongs to thoſe that are Beautiful 
to command. | 18 
Two ſorts of Beautie. I 


- i; 
Beaurie properly conſidered in the vis 0 
ſage. 19. See Face or Viſage, © 


The Beautie of the body demonftrates 
the Beaurie of the ſoule. ""<_ 
A deſcription of the Feautie of the 


_ face. 21 


Beautie 7s a5 wiſaome, and wiſdome 
a ſpiritual Beautie. 340 


Body. 1t z5 made toſerue the foule. 547 
Bookes, What baokes fiiteſt for young 


children. 496 


the bod:es of men. Z4 
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Apraines. There are two forts of 
Capraines. 419, See Generall. 
A Capraine or Generall muſt not 
ſtaine his viftorie with inſolencie. 424 
 Sundrie aduſements how to carry bim- 
ſelfe being Conqueror-cr conquered, 42.5 
tune 5 ont 1a _reſpett of ſich- 
'neſſe and griefe. 549 
Many excllent commodities aud plea- 
ſares ariſe from impriſonment. 550,551 
Ceremonic. Ye are more ſcrupulous in 
matter of Ceremonie thaa nature. 
274 
Cerer.onie and decencie ought carc- 
fully to be kept. 275 
How a wiſe man us to obſerue Cere- 
monies. 333 
An mfelicitie to many Countries zo be 


Idolaters of Ceremonies. 333 
Children. The loxe of Children towards 
their Parents retrograde. 516 


The duty of Children towards their 
Parents. 516 
The Commandement touching the duty 
of Children, the one halfe mn the fir(t 
Table, the other in the ſecond. 518 
The duty conſiſteth in fine points. 518 
A Chuld ſhall finde no difficulty in thoſe 
fine duties. 520 
Chriſtianity. ith what reaſons and 
perſwaſions we are to plant andeſtabl:ſh 
Chriſtianity among Infidelss 255 
Cities are priſons to the ſpirits of men. 
217 
Is Cities vices are hid in the rout. 217 
What commendable in Cities. 217 
Choter. The deſcription thercof. 4 
The Cauſes thereof. 
The ſpenes and ſymptomes of Choler. 


91 
The effebis. 92 

. It is putiſhed whillt it puniſneth. 93 
The end of Cholkkr, the begining of 

; repentance, 93 


T rr T ante. 


% 


It feedes wp01 it ſelfe. 99 
The remedies againſt Choler. 563 
Choler Proceeds: from baſeneſſe and 
ambecillity. 562 
To be ſtirred to Choler is to conſeſſe 
the accuſation. 562 
Choler ſometimes profitable and nc- 
ceſſary for hinſelfe, four another with 
conditions. 564 

Command, 1t iz from Heaucn. Ste S0- 
ucraignty. 

Community. The common Aſe 1 al- 
wates 4ll (adled. 216 


Degyees of Community. 216 
Common-wealths well gouerned writh- 
out Science or Learning, 504 


Commorions. There are many ſorts of 
Commotions. 435 
Adwiſements and i emedies againſt them, 


| | | 435 
Two meanes to appeaſe a furious peopte. 

| 436 
Aduiſements for particuar perſuns tou- 
ching Conumorions, 443 
Conictence. The power thereof 368 


| Conturations. The deſcriptioas thereef. 


43% 
Remedies and aduiſements againſt Cone 
ſprrators. 433 
The conſpiracy being 2 diſcourred, m_ 1s 
to be done. 
Conſpirators muſt rigorouſly be puniſhes, 
but yet with wiſdome and diſcretion. 


434 
And ſometimes pardoned. 43 4 
Aduiſements for pariicular perſons. 
443. 


Conſpiracies. 'See Conturations,” 
Conference. 1t #5 a troubleſome thing 
t0 Conferre or diſpute with a foole. 
337 
Confeſſion. A modeſt Confeſſion of + 
faults bealeth the malady of our ſoules. 


234 
Bo/dneſſe to ſinne #s in ſome ſort bridled 
by boldrieſſe to confeſſes 284 
Compaſſion two-fold. 103 


Come 


Company. The Company of a wicked 
. tan dangerous. 214 
No Company more dangerous than. a 
mans owne. 215 
The Company of the wiulgar ſort of 
peopic danger 0ws, | 237 
Counſel. Counſelors. 
Counſell the fourth head of prowtſton. 


X 389 
Counſell 5 the ſaule of the ſtate. 38g 
Two ſorts of Counſellors. 390 


Counſellors what mamer of men they 
muſt be. 390, 391 
Nothing more danecrous than the 
Counlell ef the Cabinet. 392 
Secrecy the ſoule of Counſel. 393 
Many times good Counſcls haue bad 
EHeHts. 371, 343 
We muſt aot indge of Counſal by the 
enent. 371 
Conquelts, the ſecond meanes to increaſe 
the Princes treaſure. 394 
Contempr ofa Prince, the death , a 
State. 407 
Hatred armed by Contempt. 408 
Contempt of a Prince from whence it 
preceedeth. 408 
Continency requred m a Souldier. 418 


A two-fold C pe Simple. g 
rinency. Chriſtian. "o_ 
To Chriſtian Continency two thmgs 
are required, 581 
Many dezrees of Continency, 582 

' Counterpaſlion a remedy againſt paſſion, 
2.40 
Conuerſation two-fold, 333 
Aduiſements touching ſimple and com- 
7101 Conuerſation. 334 
awe: pr touching Conuerſation 
moreſpeciall. 336 


Country life is the Couſen of wiſdome, 
2 


5, 

The Country life wholly in exerciſe. 
| 217 

Countries newly found, nyſe a thou- 
ſand yeeres before they were found both 
ia matter of religion and policy. 


259 


Tur TazsLt, 


Conſtancy in Princes a meane 10 wine 
authority. = 493 
Couerouineſle deſcribed. 83 
It 5a Gangreene. 34 
The folly and miſery o Coucroune 
in fine points. 
The counter paſſion of Conti 
8 
A ſmm ill befitting a great perſonage. = 
It is ſhewed either by exatling ouer- 
muck,or by grumg ioo little. 406 
How a Frince ſhould gouerne himſelfe 
bercin. 396 
Credulity. 4 man muſt not be ouer cre- 
drlous except of bis beſi friends. 342 
Credulity is rather an crraur or weak- 


neſſe than malice, 166 
The world led with beleefes. 167 
Credulity dangerous it a SOMeratgne. 
380 

Cruelty, a ſme againſt nature. 98 
It proceedeth from weakneſſe. 98 


It proceedeth from the mward maltg- 
mty of the ſoule. 98, 
Cuſtorges of countries to be obſerued. 246 
Cuſtome 77 wncourring the bead,ſitting 
at meat, mterring the dead, "—_— 


in things naturall. 
Cuſtome a remedy for the uulgar font 
againſt adyerſity. 319 


Cuſtome is an 1perious miſireſſe, it 
planteth authority by ſtealth. 323 
It is eftabliſhed by the belpe of time. 32.3 
A compariſen betwixt Cuſtome and 
law, and how they differ. 323, 324 
Nothing more firange than the diuerſity 
of Cuſtomes in the world. Inſtances 
of diuers. 324 

An examination and iudgement of theſe 


Cuſtomes. 325 
The authority of Cuſtome, 327 
It conquereth nature, enforceth the ru'es 
thereof, 327 
It dulleth our ſenſes. 328 


It euercommeth all diffieultie. 328 
It maſireth our ſoules, beleefes, indge- 

. 328 
_ Cuſtores 


ments, 


Qq 


Cuſtomes w1d laws ave to be obſerued, 
zot for their inflice but for their reue- 
YENce. 329,330 


D 


D= That is the beſt that ts leaſt 
premeditated. 149 
The preparation before Death a greater 
torment than the execution. 149 
The day of Death is the maſter day, and 
 theend crowneth the worke. 345,346 
It is an excellent thing to learne to dye. 

346 
What we muſt doe to dye well. 347 
A fine-fold manner of cariage n Death, 


347 
T'o feare Death, a teſtimony of great 
weakneſſe. 347,348 
Death ao emill, but a freedome from all 
eutls. 348 
It is opinion that makes Death feare- 
full. 348 


It is inixſtice in ma to feare Death, 


. 349 
He is au encmy to himſelfe that © 
Death, 349 
1f Death were quite taken away, wee 
ſhould defire it more than aow we feare 
it. 349 
Remedies againſt the feare of Death, 
* 350 
The greeuances and excuſes of thoſe that 
cre fearefull of Death,anſrocred. 351 
Great vertue axdleng life ſeldeme meet 
together. 351 
7tisa folly to feare that that cannot be 


auoyded. 353 
Death zz ftead of taking any thing from 
us, it grueth vs all, 353 
To attend Dearth 7s good. 353 
Death 7s naturall aad neceſſary. 354 
It 3s uſt and reaſonable. 354 
To be unwilling. to dye, 4s to be unw;l- 
ling to be a man. 355 
The Set feareth and flzeth Death. 


355 
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The foole ſeekes and ries after it, the 
wiſe man attendeth it. - 355 
Death equally certaine to all, 356 
Tocontenne Death is good,if it be for a 
thing that deſerues it. 357 
He that knoweth not how to contemne 
Death, expoſeth hymſelfe to diners dan- 
ger's. 357 
The contempt of Death produceth the 
boldeft and moſt honourable exploits. 
57 
Excellent ſpeeches uitered by many "ud 
Perſonages touchmg the contempt of 
Death. D 357 
Many wiſh themſelues dead, but it 
grieues them to dye. + 358 
No man can be reſolute to dye that 
feares to confront it with open eyes. 358 
Two cauſes why a man ſhould deſire 
Death, - 359 
It is a good thing to dye, when to liue 
is rather a burthea thaz a bleſſing. 359. 
A firme beleefe and hope of the happi- 
neſje of the life to come, is incompatible 


 w.th the feare and horrour of Death, 


360 
7 bether a man may be his owne Execu- 


« toner, and tre author of his owne 


Death. 360 
Reaſons for it and again't it, and exam- 
ples to prone both. 360,361,362 
1hough it ſeeme by all buinane and phi- 
loſophicall reaſon to be pratliſed, yet 
Chrifiianuty doth no way approue it. 

; ; 363,364 
7t is agreat point of wiſdome to chuſe a 
fit time to dye. 364 
It is an abi of charity to deſire to liue for 
the benefit of another. 364 


, There are d:uers formes of Death, 


ſome more eaſie than others, 364 
That is the beſt Death which is well re- 
collefied m 1 ſelfe,quict,ſolbtary. 364 


- Thetruewſe of Death is to make an 


end of our wuſeries. 556 


Debility i deſiring and chuſing, 130 


In poſſeſſing and vſmg. 130 


In food and euill, vertue and vice. 
131 

Touching Debility mm wertue, thive 
pornts to be conſidered. 132 
Om in policy,iuſtice, verity, religi- 
133,138 

x policy many miſchiefes pernatied to 


auoid greater. 133,134 
Debiliy 3 1uſtice. I34 
Debility iz verity, divine, humane. 
135 
Debility 72 Religion. 23G 
See Religion. 
Humane imbecillity caunot endure the 
ſplendor of truth, 136 
The weakneſſe of man made God debaſe 
biniſelfe to the baſeft. 136 
Sacrifices ſhamefull markes of bumane 
infirmiy. 136 
The Sacraments teſtimonies of mans in- 
firmity. 138 
Kepentance , a teſtimony of infirmity. 
138 
Othes markes of mfirmity. 138 
Debiliry i a man in what 8 eml, 
I38 
Debiliry in ot bearing grepulſes 140 
In falſe ſufpicions and accuſations. 
I40 
In tenderneſſe and delicacy. 149 
In the ſearch of bookes. 141 
In ſudden occurrants. I = 
I ſibmiſſions. 


Deſire. The bottomleſſe depth der 
Their diftinttion, 


Natural, g 
Not naturall, 9 
Our Deſires gather firength by hope. 


90 
ToDefire little is the firſt rule to 20- 
ucrne our pleaſures or Deſires. 309 
He that is poore is Delies, is rich a 
fontentment. 309 
To let looſe the bridle to our Deſires, is 
zo continue in perpetuall paine and 1a- 
bour, 309 


Tur Tazr. 


To Delire naturally is the ſecond rule 


| to gouerne our pleaſures and Deſires, 
Io 
Nature 1s contented with a little. 2 © 


Two ſorts of Deſires. 3II 
To Deſire moder 'atly, the third rule to 
£ouerne cur Deſires drawne to two 
heads, 3IT 
To Deſire by relation, the fourth rule, 


311 
The carrere of our Deſires muſt be cir- 
eumcribed. 3II 


Demaine, the firſt meanes to increaſe a 
Princes treaſure. 394 
It muft not be alienated, 394 

Dignities, - See Honours, 

Ditcipline. 12 is Diſcipline that makes 


men valiant. 417 
It is neceſſary in watre, 417 
It hath two parts. « ? 


Diſpaite, a torment to hope. 
Diflimulation, the Science or ſeede of if. 
iruft, 3ST 
Neceſſary .in Princes,how far forth. 381 
See SOueraigne, 
, t continues 70t long wndiſcourred, 
1'w0 ſorts of} people in whom Piffin: 
lation is excuſable. 473 
Diſtruſt required in a Soueragne how 
farre forth. 380 
See SOucraigne, 
Open  Diſtruſt inuiteth to deceiue. 
381 
Diſtruſt of the counſels of another , 
many times makes a friend an enemy, 
342 
Diverſion an excellent remedy againſt all 
els. 430 
Drunkennefle, the vice of brutiſh men, 
and of no worth, and leadeth a man to 


all unworthy ations. 579 

Examples thereof. 
Do.:bting as lavfull as to affirme. 
252 


There is a kind of Doubting more cer- 
taine than Science. 
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' Doubring 7x the ſczence of Sciences.252 
It is 16 affiittion to remaine alwaies 11 
Doubr. 253 
It 15 an excellent thing ts know well 
bow toDoubr. 453 


E 


| Zh pe age at choiſe. Choiſe of things the 


office of wiſdome. 340 
# bat choiſe to be made of thoſe things 


that are not ewll, 341 
That areculll. 341 
The choiſe of two indifferent things,m all 


. things alke,from whence it commeth.3 41 
Eloquence hath 70 leſſe force and violence 
than the commands of tyrants. 587 
Eloquence, the praiſe thereof. 586 
The deſcription. 586,587 
A ſweet and mild #ature not fit for E- 
loquence: . 587 
Obreftions againſt Eloquence anſwe- 


red. 587 
Enuy coſen-german to Hatred. 95 
Remedies againſt this paſſion. 565 


Eſtimation of zhings according 70 their true 
worth,the true office of wiſdone. 338 
A two-fold- caution touching tins Eſti- 
mation. 338 
There are ſundry things that mou? un!- 
garſpirits to Eſteence of thmegs by falſe 
Enfaentcs. 338 
We muft Eſteeme of things by their 
truenaturall and eſſentiall value. 339 
Plurality of things makes a difference nt 
the Eſtimation, 339 
The particular tajles and imdgements of 
© men make adifference in the Eſtima- 
tion. 339 
Equality. Agaiſt the Equality and 4- 
equality of riches, 228 
' Tt is impoſſible to eſtabliſh an DR 
22 
Equiuocations whether lawfull m a 
Prince. 382. See SOueraigne, 


gong | Externall, 
Euyls hp6-J6 Ws Internal. 


539 


External} Euils conſidered three S::. 


5 
The cauſes of Euils either £2 


and generall, or particular. 539 
Two ſorts I Publike. 

of Euils, 3 Priuate - 539 
The aduce againft publike Euils. 539 
The diſtinction of privaie Euils. 541 


The aduice againſt them in generall. 541 


Particular aduiſements drawne from o:r ' 


ſelues, and the perſon that offendeth.5 41 
Of outward Euils conſidered in thir 
efjetas. 544 
General effefts,peflilence, ſamine,warre, 
and the like,uery profitable. ' 544 
Particular effetts diuers and profitable, 


| 545 
They are aſchoole to the offended, a 
bridle to offenders, a puniſhment to the 
wicked. 545 
Of outward Euils in themſelues. 546 
Alt Euils reduced to the number of ſe- 
wen. 
Of inward Euils, tedious and troubie- 
ſome paſſions. 557 

Exchequer offices not to be ſold to baſe 


and mechamcall perſons. 398 
See Treaſure. | 
Exerciſe in Armes what 3t 15, 418 


Example teacheth with mere caſe, and 
more delight, 50g 
Learning by Example two-feld. 509 


Exemption from Uldigar errors, the firſt 


preparatine t0 wiſdome.., 235,237 
Exemption from paſſions the ſecond 
preparatiue to wiſdome. 239 
Excuſe of ſine a garment made of fig- 
leaues. 284 
Incenſederate excuſes ſerus for accuſats- 


075. 345 

Experience more firime and aſſured, th 

knowledge by Hiftory. 429 
Þ 


| qr ar confederacy what it i... 437 


From whence it ariſeth. 
#hether profitable to a Soueraigne. 


437 
437 
Adwle- 


546. 


a 


Aduiſements ' and remedies againſt it. 

437 
Aduiſements for particular perſons tou- 
ching Faction. 


443 
Father. The power of the Father oxer his 


Children. 193. See Power. 

Feare deſcribed. 104 
The malice and tyranny thereof 104. 
It tormenteth vs with ſhewes of euill. 


I 04 
Feare,of a! other ewils is the greateſi.1o5 
It robbeth vs of the pleaſure of this life, 


Iog 

It proceedeth as well from the want of 
madgement as of heart. Io 
- It perwerteth the mtire Man. 106 
. It makes vs deſperate. 06 
Comforts againſt Feaxe. - -—_n 
Our Feaxes are as likely to decerue vs as 


our hopes. 558 


It proceedeth not only from the diſpoſs- 
#:0n of nature, butfrom delicate educa- 


2101, 558 
States gouerned with Feare are neuer 
durable. 386 
No mancanbe feared by many, but hee 
muſt Feare many. 386 
Felicity what tt is. SR. 
Field. The Field in a battaile grues many 
times a great aduantage. 423 
An excellent thing to bee firſt im the 
Field. : 423 
Fideliry. The dignity thereof. 463 


Fore conſiderations how a man ſhould 
- chargebimſelſe in the keeping of —_ 


3 
He that giues faith muſt baye power to 


doe its * 5 NEO 
As touching to whom faith is giuen, it 
#2kſt be carefullykept. 464. 


A man muſt keepe his faith to whov:ſoe- 
wer, to his ſubiett, to an enemy, a 
theefe,the enenes of Keligzon. 464,465 
Faith ought to be giuen to the two lat- 
.  ter,theeues and beretthes. | 465 
The ſubiett of faith. 465 
* Faith or promiſe giuen and confirmed 


Ds Tank, 


by an oath u to be performed.” | 
Flartery. Flatterers. ad 
An opinion of greatneſſe is ſetled in the 
bearts of Kings byFlatterers. 405 
No Flattery more dangerous than that 
wherewith a man flattereth himſelfe. 
405 
Flattery dangerous 10 euery parti- 
Enlar perſon, the ruine of a Prince and 


State. - 469 
Two ſorts of people ſubieR to Flattery. 
469 


It is hardly auoyded by any. 469 
ES anity, but i is the plague 


. 470 

The deſcription and antitheſis of Flatte= 

ry and true friendſhip. 470 
Folly will not be handled by reaſon but au- 
thortty. 322 
Flight not alwaies to be condeymed. 538 
Footmen.: 4 compariſon betwixt Foot- 


men and horſemen. 414. 
Formalifts deſcribed. I5g 
Fortitude or valout deſcribed, * 534 

The praiſe thereof. - $34 


Of imperfett and falſe valor. 534 
In Fortitude foure conditions... 534 
Military valour the tongue and trumpet 
| hrs 6 muality of the ah 
Ort ES N0FAd 
but of the minde. 536 
= alogr confiſteth not m ſubtilty, art, or 
H 


. 536 

It is not fitting for aman of FR. 
try and aduenture his valour in a thing 
wherein a baſe fellow mſirutied by rule 
may game the prize. 536 
True valour muſt ſpring from a true 
ground, not fr on paſſion, hope of gaine, 

' ambition,wearmeſſe of fe, or to prenent 
Captiuity. ; 537 
Of Fortitude or valoxr in particular. 
538 

It is a vertue imployed againſt all that 
the world accounteth euill. 538 
Fortune may make 4 1a poore,byt net 
UVIGIOHS: 318 


N43 A 


A man wy finde more reaſon to content 
Cane with his Ru Fortunes , thar 
Zo comPlaine of bus bad, 318 
v bich hath greateft power in the affaires 
af the world, induſtry or Forwne. 


344 
Theſucceſſe of offaires in the _ of 
Fortune. 
It makes men bappy in deſpight he 
tre. 371 
Foreſ got or prouidence, aremedy againſt 


all eutls 320 
How to attaine this Foreſ ght. 320 
If we were ſo pronident as wee ſhould 
be,we ſbou'd wonder at nothing... 321 
Friendſhip. Friends.The deſcription. of a- 
mity or Friendſhip. 456 

- Perfets amity iwbetwixt tvoo. 456 
- It is the Sole and Life of the World. 
456 


1t 3s-neceſſary and commodzons to the 
weale-pub:tke. 457 
Sundry diftinftions of Friendſhip from 
the cauſes,which are fonre. 457 
From the perſons in three kmds, which 
are likewiſe ſubdimided. 458 
From-the weakneſſe and diminution of 
Friendſhip,according ts which there is 
« two-fold Friendſhip. 459 
The difference betweene common 
Friendſhip and perfect; 460. 
Two meanes t0 attaing 10 Common 
Friendſhip. 


E xamples thereof, touching tudgements, 
goods,life. pa 
55 


- Of the loſſe of Friends. 
; Friendſhip as it is one of the greateſt 


bleſſmgs f Fre lie, ſoit is moſi. eaſoly 
$otten, $37 


G 


Gn are not naturall,buet artifi- 
... $78 
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460 
A deſcription of perfet Friendſhip. L 
AG1 


» 


Garments the eſt of all mwmer of vices. 


580- 
The true and lawfull viſe of Appa- 
rell. 580 
Goa The Generall in a _ as 
He is either the Prince himſelfe, or fab 
4 hee hath committed. the charge unto, 
' 420 
$ _ qualities required in a Gene- 
429 
He muſt aot himſelfe, or ſuffer bis => 
to attend the booty. | 
Gifts or rewards,how tobe diftributed| Pr a 
Prince. 


Glory is not. the ſalary and rerompence of 


vertue, 583 
Glory compared to a Shadow. 584. 
See Anibition. 

Gluttony brings loathſome diſeaſes. 578. 


Goodnelle. What Goodnefle required 
in a wiſe mane. 277: 
Goodneſle made compleate by the 

grace of God. 280. 
7 he free gift of God. 280: 

Grace is not contrary t0 nature, but per- 
fefteth it. 280. 
png made compleat by the Grace of 
G 


280 
Grace and boneſly are two. thines.. 
280 

H: 


Arred, nothing in the world _ 
teth: US more, 
. He that hateth 3s the patient, ante 
hated the agent. 
How to. defend our. ſelwes. againſt iba 
paſſion. 565 
Harred the. murtherer of a Prince. 
405 
W hatit is, end from whence it procee= 
deth. 406 
Health deſcribed, I? 
It ts the richeſt preſent that nature can 
beſtow wpor vs.. 17 
Is 
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It is common tos withbeaſls, 18 


Health how maintamed. 18 
How deſtroyed, 18 
Health 3s i» the body, that which ho- 
neſty is m the ſoule. 340 
Hearing, the obiedt thereof. 37 


The prehemmence of Hearing. 44 
The Organe of Hearing, the cares. 44 


Faith commeth by Hearing. 44 
Herefies fpring from men reſolute m opi- 
7103, 254 
An Academicke or Pyrroniay was ne- 
uer Hererike, 255 
Hypecriſie, a diſzwiſed lye. 472 
He that makes prefeſſion thereof lines in 
great pane, 472 


Hypoctjfie natural in women. 473 
Honeſty required in a Magiſirate. 531 
Honeſty the firſt principall and funda- 


mentall part of wiſdome. 266 
Masgques of Honeſty, or Honeſty ous 
of wrong ends. | 266 


7t u dangerous to iudge of the Honeſty | 


or diſhoneſty of a man by by ations. 
266 
True Honeſtie how to diſcouer it. 


267 
:F ulgar Honeſty according to the fiale of 
the world. | 267 
A deſcription of true Honeſty, 268 
Honeſty hath :t ſeat im the ſoule. 268 
Natzre enioyneth Honeſty, 268 
Euery man ſhould be, or ſhould deſire to 
\be an Honeſt man, becauſe he 1s a man. 


268 
A man muſt not be Honelt for any out- 
ward conſideration, . 269 
True Honeſty accidentalt. 269 
Natgre teacheth Honefty. 270 


A true Honeſt man is perpetually 

.Honeſt, at all times and mak places, 
270 

"True Honeſty what it x. 276 
The diſtinflion of true Honeſty. 276 
Honeſty from the conception. 276 
Three degrees of Honeſty : naturall,ac- 

nired,compoled, 278 


The compariſon of theſe three. 278 
Honeſty zs made compleat and perfett 
by the grace of God. 280 
Honeſty like a good Organiſt, 280 


Honeſty and grace are two things, the 


one-way be without the other. 2:80, 281 
Honeſty and prety muft be zoyued toge- 
ther. 3ol 
Of thoſe that take no care of Honeſty, 
but Relieton, 30z 

A man muſt not bee an Honeſt max 
becauſe there ts a Paradiſe and a Hell. 

© 

Honour. The deſcription thereof. = = 
It is a matter of ſmall moment. 224 
Honour performed and perfefied in 
three princapall ſiiles or places. 224 
It goes a comrſe circular like the Sunne. 
224 

To what aftions Honour is due. 225 
Honour #0 common andordinary gueſt. 
225 
Three things required vntzo Honour, 
225 
The deſire of Honour though a power - 
full paſſion, yet profitable. 225,226 
Markes of Honour. _ 226 
Honours are wrongfully called goods. 
BE 
Loſſe of Honours, rather a game than a 
Aoſſe. | 555 
Honours the torches of enuy, icalouſie. 
# 555 
A man of a generous ſpirit comenmes 
Honour, 556 
Hope mflames defere. 90 
Horſemen..4 compariſon betweene Horſc- 
men and footmen. 414 
Houſhold husbandry, the digies are three. 
486 

There is nothine more beautifull than 

a houſhold well and peaceablygourrned. 


| 439 
Domeſiicali thornes pricke becauſe they 
are ordinary. 489 


Fiuc rules or precepts touching good Buſ= * 


489, 499 


bandry 
- "0 Huſ 


Li 
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Husbands , what power they haue outt 
their wines. By I91 
Particular duties of the Husband t0- 
wards his wife. 

Humors, to be ſubiefF to them 1s a great 


yy. 


Une 334 
I 

Ealoukie deſcribed. 95 

The weakneſſe thercof. 95 

The venome thereof. 95 

' Remedies againſt it. $68 

Ignorance a fitter remedy againſt euils 

than knowledge. 502 

Weare ignorant of much more than wee 

know. 252 

The cauſes of oxr Ignorance mfinite. 

252 

There is a kinde of Ignorance more 

' learned than Science. 252 

Imagination zs hot. 50 


Many differences of the Imagination. 
52 

The Imagination 2 affine and ſiirring, 
z 


5 
To the Imagination what doth proper- 
 tybelong. 52 
The effi of the Imagination mar- 
ftrange m the Soulc. 
In this faculty of the ſoule doth opinion 
lod 


4 MC 

God is the higheſt pitch of our Imagi- 
NatioN. 299, 
Impoſts the fourth meanes to inrich a 
Princes treaſure. - 3944395 
Great Impoſts 16 be laid wpon ſuch 

' marchandixe as are vitlous. 396 


Impofitions zot without the conſent of 


theſubiefls. 395 

See Subſidies. 

Impoſitions to bee lewied vpon the 

£o0ds, not the heads of men. 396 
. Impoſitions are equally to be laid vpor 
all, | 396 


Excefſiue Impoſitions haue 4 veſem- 
blance of tyranny, | 407 
Inequality good, ſo moderate. 229 
Inequalitie of goods proceedeth from 
many cauſes. _ 229 
- Inceſt. 1t 45 not nature but lawes and cur 


ftomes that makes Inceſt a ſine inthe 
Collaterals. 


| 27 
Induſtry, the more honeſt, certaine, - of 
 Ous, 345 
Iudgement. A point of wiſdome to iudee 
of all things. 2433244 
What it us to iudge, and what of all 
things. 243 244 


Mans worthieſt profeſſion u to Iudge. 
2 


44- 
To deprive man of Tudgement zs ta 
make him no more a man but a beaſt. 


245 
A wiſe man carrieth himſelfe according 
zo the cuftome of the world,reſeruing ftill 


fo 2438 of things to bimſelfe. 
| ' 246 
Examples bereof. 24% 


" A man ca newer erre in Iudgement, 
following naturall and uniuerſall rea- 
ſon. 248. 
Oppoſitions and contradittzons the true 
meanes to exerciſe this Judging office. 

24 
Dlation or putting off of 4 Ebay 
vpon what propoſitions it is founded. 


250 
Incontinency. 
Cenmyall Incontinency us a breach of 
all lawes. , 532 
Infawy. Dizers kinds of Infamy. 555 
Infelicity what it z4, F 21 


Inferiours. The duty of Jnferiours "4 
wards their ſuperiours conſiſteth in two 
points. 532 

Infirmity. See Debility. 

Ingratitude. It z a ſinne azainft nature, 
withous all excuſe, and there is nothing 
71 it but baſe diſhoneſty and ſhame. 484 
A Compariſon betwixi# Ingratitude and 
Yeuenge. | 484 

In- 


Iniuſtice. 112 ſown caſes whether lavwfull m 
a Prince. 382 
See Soueraigne. +. 

Iuſtice two-fold. | 134,447 
Iuſtice carmot be executed without = 
mixture of ſome wrong, 

Iuſtice many times done by minfics 
and deceit. 134 


Iuſtice neceſſary in a Soutraigne. 


377 
Fithout it States are bus robberies. 377 
See Soucraigne, 
A ſpeciall wſe of Tuſtice to condemne 
one, that be may ſerue for an example 
wnta others. 509 
Iuſtice defined. 446 
_ It comprebendeth the duties of eucry 
particular perſon, which are two-fold. 
446 
The firſt and original Tuſtice. 446 
Iuſtice i prabhice difiimguſhed. 447 
Difiributiue luſtice hath two-parts. 
| 448 
Therei# 10 true Tuſtice in the world. 


448 
A great deſet is in difiributine Juſtice. 

448 
It puniſheth, but rewardeth no: ſoge 
Three principal parts of Tuſtice. 449 
Of the Juſtice and duty of man to- 
ward hin(ſefe. 449 


Aduiſements touching the ſame. 449 © 


Of the duty and luftice of man towards 


man. 455 
This duty bath many parts reduced to 
two. 455 


That private Iuſtice that 7s obſerued n 
a family, 1s the Image and ſowrſe of a 
common-weale. 486 
Impriſonment. See Captiuity, 
knnouators. dnnouarions, 


Innouators dangerous. 404 
Innouations muſt be wrought by little 
and litt/e. 404 
Againſt Innouartors, 331 
Innouators baye alwates g/orious and 
Flauſrb'e titles, 931 


Taz Tas re. 
Intelligences, Intelligence 4 Lon 


Common among Princes. 


V rought inſome by perſwaſons, w £ 
ſpectally by penſions. 382 
Inftrucion. 


The InftruQion of a Child reduced un- 
to three points. 
The forming of the ſpirit. 
. The erdcrmg of the body. C 495 
The ruling of the manners. 
The firſt generall aduice touching In- 
firuQion, to guard the ears = = 
cyes. 
The ſecond generall aduice oding - 
choiſe of InſtruQors,conference,bookes. 


496 
The third generall aduice touchmy ſweet 
and mild carriage. 497 


Two ſorts of meanes of nfiruQions, 


by rs 508 
Infugtion bs _ of queſtioning, an 
excellent thing. _ FII 
Examples to proue it. FII 


The mind, 512 
Inſtructions for 3 The body. ' - $13 
Inſtruftions touching manners. 514. 


It is iwo fold fir $ I4 


va, 


Bad. 
Good, 


Inuention. From the ſufficiencie of in- 


uention hae proceeded thoſe workes 
that have rau;ſhed the world with ad- 


wration, 62,63 

Inuention doth not only imitate nature, 

but excels it. 4G. 
K 


JO_— of our ſelues, the Fr | 


thing we are to learue. 
Emoyned to all by all reaſon. 


I, "on 


\ By this Knowledge man arriueth PR 


and bettcy to the Knowledge of God, 3 . 
It is thebeft infiruttion to wiſdome. © 3_ 
The Knowledge of our ſelues Wworkes 
ame. "oF 
Falſe meanes to know our ſelues 5,6 


- True meanes to know 0ur ſelues. 6 


1g 


Tar Tazre 


To the perfeft Knowledge of our ſelues 
fiue things are to be conſidered in our 
bumane nature. 7. See Science, 
Knowledge unjrofitable, without ap- 
plication of what we learne. —5o7 
He onely that is wiſe: knowes bimſelfe. 

| 235 
The Knowledge of owr ſelues very 
rare. 235 
The Knowledge of the perſons wah 
whom, and the affaires about which, xe- 
ceſjary in a wiſe man. 338 
King. See Soucraigne, 


L 


Abour required in a Souldier. 418 

Law. Multiplicity of Lawes 4 teſtis 
mony of a ficke common-wealth. 378 
It 1s folly in man to preſcribe Lawes 
and rules that exceed the uſe and capa- 
city of men, 207 
The Law of Moics in bis Decalogue, is 
an outward publike Copie from which 


all other Lawes are taken, 271 
Reaſon the life of the Law. 272 
Lazineile or ſlowneſſe. | 


Fo man muſt conſult ſlowly, execute ſpee- 


. 344 
Leagues. Many ſorts of Leagues. 399 
Leagues exher perpetuall, or lanated. 
400 
Learning. A larned man like a Crow 
 fechea with the feathers of ather Birds. 
> $03. See SCIENCE, 
Learning and wiſdome goe ſeldome t0- 
gether. The reaſon thereof. 503 
Learning deth intoxicate the brane. 


| | | 505 
\ Learning the projer meanes to wiſ- 
Home. 506 


Learning marreth weake wits, per- 


fefteth the ſtrong, 507 
Liberty two-fold. 220 
Liberty of the minde two-fold. 242 
Liberty of iudgement wherens it con- 
þſteth. | | 2.43 


The greateſt ty1amy that may be to bri. 
dle the Liberty of the ſpirit. 246 
A monſirous thizg. to deſire to baue all 
things free, body, members, goods, and 
vot bis ſpirit. =” 261 
Liberty of will muft be i bigh eftceme 
with a wiſe mups. 261 
Two opinzens is the world touching this 
Liberty, 261 

Libcrality required ina Soueraigne. 386 
See Soueraigne. 


A two-fold Liberality. 336 
See SOUCTAaIgne. 
It muſt be with meaſure. 38 


7 

Liberality nat any of the rojall verines. 

X 397 
Lying. The foulneſſe and hurt. thereof. 


| 473 
Ft is tbe part of flawes to lye, of freemen 
to ſheake the truth. | 


Life. The eſtimation thereof. a18 
. The length and brewty of Life, 11g 
None comparable to man in the ill im- 
Ploiment of his Life. 120 


We haue Life enough, but we husband it 
zot well. I21 
A _— of the Life of man. 121 
, Our Lite the entrance and cad of a Tra- 
gedy. 121 
It bath many as, I22 
I mw ay . 
-7" 4 my Domeſitcall. & 212,213, 
| ' CPublige. .. 
A compariſon of the ſociable Life with 
\ theſoluary. 213 
4 compariſon betwixt the life in com- 
mon and in priyate. 216 
A compariſon betweene the cornatry Lite 
and the Citizens. * -2IF 
Louc v1itj045. 
Three priacipall kinds of this Louc ts 
which all the reſt axe referred : 
Ambition, 
; C oxtſueſ. 
Carnall loxe.. 
Carnall Loue a furious paſſion, $6 


It is naturall,uiolent,comman is all, 8 - 
| : 


It is ionominous, md why? 36 
The aft not ſhameful becauſe —_—_— 


Being well ordered it 14 neceſſary. . 7 
The ſhame that u init artificial, $8 
In what ſenſe vitieus. $8 


M 


Agiſtrates, 

Magiſtrates of dryers degrees.206 

Iz the preſence of the Soueraigne they 
baue no power to command. 206 
Magiſtrates camot alier their madge- 

_ ments. 2C6 
For what cauſe Magiſtrates are 07- 
dained, 528 
To bunt and ſecke after publike charges, 
zt iz baſe and vile, more baſe.to get them 
by bribery. 528 


How a Magiſtrate ought to prepare * 


himſelfe before be vndergoe the charge. 
528 
. A generall deſcription of Magiſtrates. 
529 
The duty of Magiſtrates as touching the 
| Soueratgpe,and prinate man. 529, 530 
How he 4 to carry bimſelfe touching 
thoſe commands that are repugnant to 
the Law of God. $29 
A Magiſtrate a ſeruant of the.common- 
wealth, a ſpeaking law. 530 
Hs office js eſpecially. in two things, 
530 
Bett, r for a Magiſtrate ig bee FS 
than zentle. $31 
To diſchargg well bis office two things 
bt” 
Jo 532 
| Magiſtrates very atliue and paſſine-are 
painefull, not deſired but by. feeble and 


ſicke ſpirits. 584 


Magnanimity required 11 4 S0ueraigne. 
388. See Soueraigne. See Valour. 


Magnaniwity required in a Magi- 
Babes. | = a 


Tan Tanry, 
x Man conſlredl al lioperts and ew: 
$ 


. hers ,. beaſts baxe ihe ſuperiaritie. 


_ frame or formation twofold. 8 
Man made laſt, and made to gouerne. 
8 


Man an Epitome ofthe whole world. 8 


Mari made by delbbcration and counſelt. 

3 

Created naked, upright, and the "_ 
»/ 


Wy. 
Mans body of what matter framed. . L. 
Made before the foule.. 10 
In what place framed, when concet- 
wed, changed, formed, in grofſe, 1oyn- 
ted, organized ,. firſt furniſhed with 
inſtruments for ſenſe, endowed with 4 
Sou'e. - : "SGI8 
Man diuided into two parts, which is 
the firſt and general diftin6tion of Man. 


11 
Druaded into three parts. 13 
Mans body dinided into parts,. 
Inward. 

> Outward. THIS 
The n:ward of twoſorts. 
$5 pred through the body. 8 n 

Jogred, ta a certaine plece. 3 
Mans body diuided into foure regions or 


degrees. I4 
The outward \, Singwar. 

of two ſorts, 2 Double. > Wo 
Peculiar properiies in the body of Man.. 


- 
Dixers bahils. | 
The googls of the body, health, po 
Orc 17 
The weftments of the body. 22. 
Nakeaneſſe in man natural. 2. 


_ Man compared to a commign-weale. 74. 
Man conſidered by comparing him with 
_ all other creatares. 106 
"Man bath many things common with 9- 


ther creatures,many different. 107 
Man zs ſingular and excellent in ſome 
things aboxe other creatures , and in 


109. 
The. 


«The 2 of underfianding and 
"The any faculties that Man bath 


aboue beaſts, the ſourſe of all thoſe enils 
that oppreſſe bim. II3 
Which the more vertuous Or VIEWS, 
a Man or abeaf.. -116 
. Man doth wainly elorifie bimſelfe aboue 
beafis. II6 
Tbe conſideration of Man by. bu life. 
I18 

2 The conſederation of Man by his man- 
mers, bumors, conditions, I23 
The deſcriptions the wiſe haue giuen vn- 
0 Man.Note in Man foure things.123 
Man the oft miſerable, yet the moſt 


errogant creature im the world, 124 
More vanity i the ſpirit of Man , than 
the body. I24 
Man weake i policy,zuftice, verity, re> 
bipjon. 133 
* a m what u enill, I p90 
$ mconftancy. 143 
Man a creature of all other moſt —_ to 
be ſounded. 


Man mſery it ſelfe. 144, See Miſery. 
Man bor to ſorrow.147. See Sorrow. 
The conſideration of Man by thoſe vari- 
 eties and differences that are pt him. 


Whereof there are fine parts. 
Diners of men. 


' Differences of men in body, ſpirit, colic 
framers. 174. Vilage. Facc. 
Nothing, more beautifull in the =_ 4 
Man than the wiſage. 


Seuen ſingularities: n the viſage en 


Dixerfity of viſages wery profitable _ 
neceſſary for humane ſociety. 20 
" The viſage the throne of beauty I 


The deſcription of a beautifull Fa 


' Diners beauties of the face acordng : 
diuers Comnries. 

© The beauty of the wiſage denfrites 

the beauty of the ſoxle. 21 


"Tar —_— 


mn finds two _P a 


4 -. "Wa of men in their degrees, , 
fates, charges. I8r 
Differences of men drawne from their 
dizers profeſſions and conditions sf life, 

21T 
Differences of men dravone fram the fa- 
Hours and disfauours of nature and for- 
tune, z2I9 

5 Man the ſuperintendent, the keeper of 
—_— of the world, of the _ " o 
Go ; 


Man 7s 4 Body and a Soule, the 19a 


of both, 306 
The duty of Man towards binſelfe = 
fiteth ia three points, 452 
Manners. 
Dwuers Manners and conditions of peo- 
ple. | 175,176 
' Thecauſes of theſe diuerſities. 177 
Manners requiſite na Prince. 388 
* See Soucraigne. 


Manners the thad head of proxiſion. 388 
Manners the ſecond part of _ 


; " 
Bad and good 
which they are. 


- q__— — Manners. 


flier Zoook 


Obiefiions againſt Marriage. 
The band of Marriage v kr 
Marriage corrupteth good 
11s, 
It bindreth the contemplation jc _ 
celeſizall. I85 
Jt hmaereth ſuch as delight in traxell 
| THIS © | 
It yobbeth the weale-publike of many 
great things. 186 
Anſwers to the obiefiions made againſt 
' Marriage. 186 
The beſt meane for the multiplication 


and preſeruation of mutthintle. 186 
Manioge approxed by the ſon of God. or 


It iz wholly gond or wholly euill. - 187 
7t 4 worke that eonfifiets of many 
parts, | ' 187 
: The cauſe why ſo few good Martiages 
ere found. ". ** 287 
4 ſample deſcription and ſummary of 
Mariage, _. 187 
Two things eſſe ball wnto Mariage. 
"188 
Equalitie, Incqualitie. ' 188 
Equa-ttie m Mariage confifteth of a 
perfeet communication and communitie 
of all things. 188 
Fnequalitie agreeth with all lawes and 
polncies, 199 
Reaſons of ſuperioritie and inferioritie 
out of the Scriptures, 189 
Chriſtiazitie conſidereth nat of Mari- 
age by reaſons pnrely humane. 191 
1'wo ſorts of duties of Maricd folke. 
"© NF 
An aduifement touchmg the uſe of Ma- 
riage. 488 
Miſeries of Princes in their Mariages, 
' 202,20 
Mariage firſ mnfttuted by God bim- 
| falſe 186 
The loue of: Mazied conples, partake of 
' friendſhip ma ftrait me, and'of (,olla- 


 terall friendſhip. 458 
Matrimoniall friendſhip, twofold. 
459 


Three” reaſons why" Matrimoniall 
friendſhip camat attaine to the rr 


on of fr1endſhip. 
Mediration a remedse. for the wiſe Firs 
adwerſitie. 319,320 


Mediation prepareth the ſote and con- 


firmeth it agamt all aſſaults. 320 
Reade woreoff Meditation. 51 
Memorie, a Fo, 
The Memorie moi 50 
It js the Guardian or Kegiſter of all 
thmes apprehended by the Senſe. 47 
Three Kindes of differences of Memo- 
rie, . FI 


The Sciences of the Memorie, 51 


Mideſty required in aSoutder 


The Memory of the three faculties woe 
'* Sore the leaft. 

Memory ſometimes taken for the ſac 
and nderflanding, © © 

| Memory requiſite in three ſorts of po 
pe. 
Memory,zhe treaſure of Science. - 
Many with a Memory fully ſtuft,conti- 


ne fooles. _ 506 
Military profeſſion: _ 
The praiſe and difpraiſe hereof 218 
inde. 


Particular Ms touching the 
Minde. 499 
Miſery. -* 
Man i Miſery it ſafe 144. 
Man is miſerable in regard of bis ſub- 
ſtance, his entrance into the world, his 
continuance, by end. 147 
Miſerable in the diminiſuing of his plea- 
ſures, 146 
in forgiuinsg of entls.. © . 246 
Miſerable by memory ol anticipation. 
148 
Miſerable by the wnquiet ſearch fo 
ſeries. 
A greater miſery ts be ambitioufly wiſe 
ruble that not 10 Row 1t-, not'to  feele It 
tall, "150 
Miſcrable #7 the remedies f —_—_ 


No miſevy taken away but by avther, 
whether tm'body'or foule. > c"A08 
Miſery carport, pirituell, ' - 15,158 
Miſery 3 mn regard of the under landing I5Z 
A Catalogute' of mnferies the wader- 
ſianding, © - 1531546155 
Miſeries i regard of the will. ' ''- 156 
of Catalogge # Miſcries in the will. 
—_— 15631 j7 
* Mſeric of Princes ond Schrraifnes. 
202 
419 
Monatchy. 
Of the three Sourraigne States, the Mo- 
'- narchy 15 the more axcient and maic- 


call. 181 
, Munz- 
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The principall proniſions _ Muniti- 
ons of warre are three, 
Sms, IN \ + 413 
Vittuals. 
N. 
Nb emoyneth honeflic. \-- - +268 
Nature teacheth honefiie. ” 270 


Nature the firft fundamental! law of 
God, a lighting, a tay of the Dinmiite. 


270 
Fe muſt follow Nature, as 0s and 
niftris, 1 JS 
Nature how ts be underfioad. 272 


More examples of patience, conflancie 
and other vertucs among, Peſants led by 

' the conduft of Nature, thaz thoſe that 
are taught im Schooles, 1446078 

. Art preferred beſore Nature. . 274 
Nothing of Nature knowne in vs. 275 
Natute loſt iz mar, and to be ſought in 
beaſts. 276 
All the world followeth Nature, except 


_ . man only. .> 276 
- The remedie.to correft and reforize bad 
{ Natures. 277 


There is 710 accident inthe.wor'd, which 
may bappen unto vs, wherein Nature 
bath not prepared an aptneſſe to receive 


it, and to turne it 10 our content. 318 
N cceſlitic, anenemie mincible, . - 423 
| > A violent Schoole-miſtris.. . ... .',_ 434 
It ſharpmeth cowardimeſſe. 424 
Neutralitie, or Neuters. 
Neurters 04:05 to all men. 445 
Nobilitie according to diucrs nations and 
iudgements, hath diuers kindes. 220 
. Nobilitic defined, | \ 221 
Two thinss in perfett N obilitic. 221 


Some thinke one {ufficeth, vertue with- 
out race, or race without vertue, 221 
Nobilitic purely natural 3s another 
mans qualitie, not his owne-'. 221,222 
It may light pon a vitious man, 222 


Perſonal and acquired Nobilitie, more 
encient than the naturall. 


222 
. . Naturall and acquired together, make 
 perfeft -bqnour.. 223 
- The Nobilitie that is giuen by letters 
' patentsdiſhonourable. 223 
Nouriſhment., 
bat Nouriſhment (beſides the day ) 
fitteſt for an infant. 493 
Nurſe. 


11 bat choyce to be made of a Nurſe. 46 3 
The mother the true & natura'l Nurle. 


493 
O. 


| CY" marks of infirmitie. See De« 


Obedience more neceſſarie for the yeale- 
publike than command, 183 
Obligation. | 
There's a twofold Obligation, 483 
Active, Paſſiue. 


Ru/es concerning the latter, | 4%, 
Obſtinacie ix 0p;mon. I67 
Men prone to nothing more than to giue 
way to their owne opinions. 167 
A vice proper $oDogmatiſis. 167 


\.7'wo meanes to captimate the belecfes of 


men to our 0pimons. 167 
Fundamental propsſitions. 167 
Celeſtiallreuelations. 168 

. . Obſtinacie 2 opinion accuſeth a gnan 
: of 21any Uices and peels 336 


Offences, or Iniuries. 
Whereſoever we ſhall finds men,we ſhall 


finde miuries. $42 
Neceſſitie to offend from whence 1 it com- 
_- meth. 542 


 - It is weakneſſe of the  minde. not to 
know how to contenme offence. 543 
Like good husbands we muſt make profit 
of the iniurie that is offered vs. 544 


An aduice haw tobeare Offences. 544 
Old age. 
| The infermities of Old age more in 
. . pumbgr than of youth, 


I22 


ON 


Old men twice children. 122 
Old age condenmeth pleaſures, and 
why ? I22 
The waces of Old age, what they are. 
122 

Opinion defined. 70 


Opinion wxcertaine, wnconſtant, flee- 
ting, the mother of all miſchiefes, the 


guide of fooles, | 70 
The world led by Opinion. 70 
All Opinions we haue from authort- 
tie. "Fx 


An mconſiderate Opinion formed in 


the ſoule by falſereports. 75 
Opinion the pit whereout the paſſions 


ariſe. 77 

- 4 thouſand Opinions for one truth. 
| ek --_ 

No Opinion held by all, 250 
The inconmeniences that proceed from an 
Opinion of- Sczence. 254 


Orarion. Oratour. 

An Oration good to enconraze fouldi- 
ers. 42.4 
Az Orarour muſt firft put on thoſe yaſ- 
frons, which he would ſtr up in others, 


587 
Am Oratour the true. Phyſitian of the 
ſoule, 588 


Order zeceſſarie i warre, and muſt ve 
kept for dmucrs cauſes, and after a diucts 


manners 418 
Order well kept makcth an armie in- 
unable, 418 
Ps: 
Arcnts. 


* The duty of Parents hath foure ſucceſ 
fue parts, according to theſe foure bene= 
fits that.@ childe cught 10 receue, ſjit- 


ceſſinely from his parents, life, nouriſh- = 


ment, mfiru6tion, communication, 491 
The firſt dutie wh.ch concerneth the g6- 
neration, little accounted of, though as 
weceſſarie as education. 491 
Aduiſements touching thus firſt duty, 
that is, the begetting of male children, 


Tax Tazre. | 
fd, wiſt; lah.” They ive ht. 


Their vice and wregularitie, 


492 
Aduiſements or rules touching the ſe- 
cond dutie after the birth cf the mfant, 
wherein 4. things muſt be obſerued. 492 
An mftrutton very important touching = 
the third duty of Parents, which con- 
Cernes the mſtrufiion of children, ſo 
ſoone as they are able to ſpeake. 494 
In aflateall depends vpon the mfirudtt- 
01 of children, 495. See Inſtruction. 


The ſeueritie of Parents m the educa- 


tion of their children condemned, 497 
Flattering indulgence as great a fault. 
499 

Particular aduiſements touching the 
minde. 2 499 
Parents loue greater towards their chil- 
dren, than therr children towards them, 
| FI6 

The reaſons thereof. 516 
The loue of Parents twofold, 516 
The true fatherly loue in communcating 
with hs children, being come to yeares of | 


diſcretion. =: 
Parents muſt not be too auſtere to their 
children. 5I7 


The dutics of Parents and children is 
reciprocall, and reciprocally naturall. . 

MEAS; 114 rok 
A penaltte laid vpon the Parents for the 
itt conditions of their children, 491. 


Parents doubly obliged to bring vp their 


children, —__ 
Paſſions 2 gererall, OD 
Paſſion deſcribed, WIE: 
How they riſe and hindle themſclues n 

US, nd 73": 

Their agitation. TY 

Diners degrees int thety force of agitation. 
” = 


= 
The diſtinftion of the. Paiſions ac- 
cording to their obiett and ſubieft, 76 


- Euery Paſſion moued by the appearance | 
 andopinion of what us good, 0 what 15 . 


76 
Paſſions 


., 


_ Paſſions concupiſcible ſix. 


76 

Iraſcible five. 77 

Exemption from Paſſions the ſecond 

Preparatine 20 wiſdome, _ 239 
. Remedies againf} Pailions, many and 
different, good and ewill. = 239 


| Paſſions are farre more eafily auoyded 

than moderated. 2 
Paſſionate affettion troubleth all,enforceth 

the will, decciues the indgement, 263 
Patience, _; 


Keaſans 10. perſwade Patience in ſich- 


neſſe. 547,548 

_ Examples of Patience. 549 
Peace good #2 all reſpects, 10 the vangui- 
ſhers and vanquiſhed. 426 


Treatiſes of Peace doe well ſucceed 
wh they are concluded under a Buck- 


ler, | 426 
It muſt be free without fraud and hypo- 
| criſte. 427 
Partakers. 
There are two ſorts of Paxtakers. 445 
Foure not Partakers, 
Paſtor. | 


A Paſtor a farre wore noble calling 


than that of a Monke or Hermit. 214 
Pedanries. 
A Pedantie deſcribed. I59 


No people more ſottiſh, none more pre- 
ſumptuous. I59 
See more of this in the 3.Booke13.Chap. 


Pedanties baue a good opinion of them- 
ſelues. 166 


People. TP 
-  - Northerne People, their qualities and 
conditions. . 176 
Southerne, their qualities and conditi- 


ONS, 176 
_  Threeſorts and degyees of People m the 
world, | = 177 


_ They of the lower range reſemble the 
earth, they of the middle the aire, they of 
the higher the firmament it ſelfe. 178, 


179 
The.Peoplea firange beaſt with many 


Trutr T AB LEs 


A large deſcription of the People, or 
wulgar ſort. 208,209,210 
He that would be wiſt muſt aiwayes (4. 
 ſpeftwhatſoener pleaſeth and iz approed 


_ bythePeople. Quis placere poteſt 
populo, cui placer yittus ? 


238 
Pertecuon. F 
Thrce degyees of Perfeftion, 278 
Pleaſure. 


The higheſt Pleaſure hath a ſigh and 
complaint to accompanie it. 131 
Pleaſures rare, come not willingly, and are 

Neucr pure, | 147 

The greateſt Pleaſures touch not (3 

neere as the lighteſt griefes. 147 

It is an equall. fault ts condemne all 

Pleaſures, and to abuſe them. 307,308 

Temperance 1s the rule of our Plea- 


| ſures, 307 
It 5 a fantaſiicall opinion generally to 
condemne all Pleaſures, 308 


Rules how to moderate our Pleaſures 


aud deſares, reduced to foure. 30g 
Two ſorts of Pleaſures. 310 
The acſcription of Pleaſure. $72 


The Epicure makes it bu ſoutraigne 
good. 572 
Reaſons againſt Pleaſure, and reaſons 
fer it. $73 
Diſtinfiions of Elealure. 310,311,574 
Pleaſure a qualitie not greatly ambiti- 


OS. 574 
Spirituall Pleaſures more durable ; be- 


duly, bat ſhort like a fire of flraw. 

; 5745575 
Aduiſements how to pouerne our ſelues 
2 our Pleaſures. 575 
Naturall Pleaſures what they are. 575 

Rules of wiſdome concerning Pleaſure. 


575 

The Rule of naturall Pleaſures con{i- 
fteth in three points 575 
A great miſery to a man to enthrall bim- 
felfe to hs Pleaflures,and of recreations 
to make them nece(ſities. 576 


their lng, 


A man muſt take heed of their ireaſen, 
ag 
Pleaſures 


- Pleaſures it! valued weakneth the vi- 

gour both of ſoule and body. 576 

 Sundry inconueniences that ariſe from 

the want of gouernment in Pleaſures. 

$77 

Picty neceſſary in a Soueraigne. 377 
Sce Soucraigne. | 


An inſtrubtion to Piety , conſiſting of 


fue duties : 
Kpowiedge of God. 
H0704r. 


ba 299 
Sernicein by mu 200, 
Body. ( 
| zol. 
Prayer. 
.The lawfull uſe of his name. 
Piety and probity muſt be iomed toge- 
ther. z3ol 
Of thoſe which hanc Piety without pro- 


bity, probity without Piety. 302 | 


Both theſecompared. 302 
Polygamy.Some accuſe (hriſtianity for ta- 
king tt away. 190 


Polygamy helpeth to multiplication.191 


The reſtraint of Polygamy the cauſe of 


mary adulteries. - =o 
Anſwers tothe obieftions made for Po- 
Iygamy, I9T 
Polygamy ders. 192 


Pouerty. Kiches and Pouerty the ground 
* of all diſcords. 228. See Riches. 
Pouerty two-fold. 553 
If we liue according to nature and rea- 
fon, we ſhall alwazes finde that which is 
ſufficient : if accordmg to opimion,whileſt 
we lie we ſhall newer finde it. 553 
Want of things ſuperfluous, rather to be 
acſrred than feared. $54 
This want is move iuft, more rich, more 


peaceablegmore certane than abundance. 


; 554 
The life of a poore man like wnto thoſe 
that ſaile neere the ſbore. 555 


Power two- $ Priuate. g 
fold, Pull. OP 
Priuate ſubdiuided, 180 
Publike ſubdiuided, 180 


Power ſubahernehathmary degrets.182 


* See Soueraignty. | 


The Power of the husband oner his wife. 
189. See Husband. | 

The Power of the father ouer his chil- 
dren. 193 


The Power of Soueratgres. 2 


S ; Monarchall, 
mays ga 5 Ariflocraticall. © 180 
threefold, Democraticall. 


E uery owe of theſe gouerned after athree- 
fold manner. 180,181 
Soueraigne Power ſubdiuided. 180 
The father in former ages had Power 0- 


uer the life of his children. 193 
This Power was maturall. © © 193 
It was in force by the Law of Moſes. 

; 193,195 
1: endured to the time of the Romane 
E mperours, I94 
The reaſons and fruits of this abſgute 
paternall Power. 194 


This paternal Power rather a ſcay- 
crow than a rigour in good earneſt. 194 
The declination of this Power. 194 
This Power proued by ſundry examples. 


I95 
The common-weales flouriſhed where it 
was vſed. 196 


Precaution,aremedy againſt paſſion. 240 
Precepts. To learne by Precepts & along 


way : The reaſons. 509 
Learning by Precepts two-fold. 5og 


Precipitation az enemy to wiſdome. 343 


It proceedeth from paſſion and inſuffici- 
nc "OAK 9 343 
The vice contrary to it 1s laxmeſſe. 344 
A long and wnprofitable repentance is 
the reward of beadlong haſtineſſe. 344 


Preſents,tributes, &c. 


Preſents, the third meanes to increaſe 
a Princes treaſure. 


394 
Preſumprtion conſidered diuerſly. 160 


Preſumprion 7 regard of God. 160 
Examples of Preſumption 7m this 
kinde. : IGL 
Preſumprion in reſpect of nature, hea- 


wen 162 


Rx The 


- The Creatures. 163 
Preſumprion #t Yegard of Mar _ 
[ 


ſe 164 
Tbree degrees of  — 


Preſumption #1 beleewng, mikele 
Hmng. I64 
_—_ "hho and condem- 
166 
Profumprion Mien 
Preſumption _— 
a capitall enemy to -— =p 
Pride and pſp the greateſt aj 
of the Spirit 


Prince. See Soucraigne. 
Principles. 


It is an wniuſt tyranny to ſubmit our 
ſelues to Principles. 253 
No man bath power to giue Principles 
God alone, who 14 only to be beleewed 
auſe be ſaith it. 253 
Pri y Seales,the beſt way to leuy money or 
to enrich a Kings Treaſury. 395 
Prodigality. 
Not to endure riches u rather weatneſe 
of minde than wiſdome, 
Proſpericy and aduerſety the two ſhook 
and touchſtones of the ſpirit of man. 
312 


® Inch of the two is more difficult to 
beare,Proſperity or aduerſity. 312 
Reaſons for both, 313 
An adiace of the wiſevpon both. 313 
The aduiſement againft Proſperity 
confifteth m three pomts. 314,315 
Proſperity 3s like a boxied p00. 314 
In times of Proſperity, aduerfit} i a 
00 feth vp the bear - ; 
roſperiry puffeth vp t t. 
May hawe periſhed by the want 72 


cretion to moderate themſelues im their 
| Proſperitic. __ 315 
Proſperity 8 uy dagerous. 571 
Men in Proſperity muſt take beed of 
three things eſpecially. $71 
Nothing movefraile than at i aduiſed 

Proſperity. 571 


Tarr Tazr er. 


An aduice how a mu muſt: carry him- 
ſelfe in Proſperity. $71 
Prouidence and deſtiny or neceſſity are 
not twodbſianii lawes in eſſence, neither 
are they one. : $40 
See Foreſight. 
Prouijſion, | 
There are ſeuen heads of Prouiſfion. 375 
Knowledge of the State. 375 
Yertwe. 376 
Manners. 338 
< Counſe ell. 389 
Treaſk —_— 394 
An armed power. - 
LAlliance. 
Prudence. The excellency thereof ,the; -4 
ſeription. 370 
It conſiſteth of three things, the wniuer- 


ality,obſcurity thereof. 70 
it 15S ce own 


brizke. 
”4 neceſſuy thereof and the cauſe =. 


37% 
The acquiſition thereof, 
by 2 Prafile $ 372 
The experience or pratliſe two-fold, 372 
From experience and hiftory doth = 
dence ariſe. 
Prudence 3s diuerſly diſtinguiſhed? S 


cording to the3 ge. 372 
Prudence #2 regard ofthe perſons three- 
fold. 372 
—_— prublihe and politthe itwo- 

37% 


In regard of the afjares two-fold. 373 
Andther difiinfiion of Prudence, botb 


12 reſpett of the perſons and the affaires. 


| Of the politike prudence of a $6 


raigne t0 flates. 

The firſt part of #hns oclichePradence, 
. 37s 

The ſecond part. 400 

Of that Prudence #het x reqared is 


dbfficuls affavres plete nth 


Punifhments, 

Puniſhment of offenders diuers m di- 
Hers countries. | I75 
. Anadyice for Puniſhments though iuft 
and neceſſarie in a ſtate. 

Sx rules there to be obſerued. aos 
See more of Puniſhments, 434 
Purueyers by their rigorous courſes ex- 
poſe the Prince to the hatred of the pe 
Ple.. 407 


R 


Eaſon hath diuers faces, which pro- 


ceedeth from many cauſes, 60 
A wiſe man ruleth himſelfe according to 


Reaſon. - 453 

It is a maine bonus genius, 453 
Religion. - Eh 

The intention of Religion #5 to make 

man feele his owne eull, 136 


| The holieſt exerciſes and moſt ſolemne 
duties of Religion, the ſymtomes of bu- 
mane imbecullitie, 136 
Religion cures our els by meanes not 
onely [inall, but not good in themſelues. 


138 
Southerne people moſt Religious. 
| 176 
Religion Mantamneth humane ſocietie. 
| 377 
Dixerſitie of Religion, 288 
All agree m many Principles of Reli- 
A - 289 
All differ in many. I91 
Religion. 24 
All Religions have a ſmall begining, 
28 


9 
Moſt Religions ( and rather the falſe 
than the true) beleeue that the principall 
ſeruice of God, and the powerfulleſi 
meane to appeaſe him, 1s to impoſe 
themſelues ſome pamefull and bffeul 
labour, | 


289 


Tur Tazre. 


- mended that wor 


Tp this opinion, = 289 


cruell cuſtomes of many countries in 
matter of Religion. 2 289 
Emery county preferres iO! 
dartent®” wr 


Chriſtian Religion the truefl, 291 
The latter Religions are built vpon the 
former. E bereof. 291 
All Religions ſtrange to nature, 291 
The cauſe of ſo mary misbeleeuers and ir- 
yeligious perſons. 292 
Religion zot gotten nor ſetled in ws 
by naturall and humane meanes, at 
leaſtwiſe how by humane meanes. 292, 
, 2 

A diftinftion touching this point. Ks 
The firſt and gencrall plantation and in- 
ſtallation of Religion hath beene Do-, 
mino cooperante : the particular by 
humane hands and meanes, © 293 
A diſtintlion betwixt the true and falſe 
Relgion. . 295 
That Religion that is that hath greateſt 
appearance of truth. 297 
Amongſt thoſe nations that worſhip a 
viſible deitie, they are moſt to be com- 
ſhip the ſume. 298 
Religion confiſteth in the knowledge of 
God and of our ſelues. 298 
Tbeoffice of Religion. 298 
The end andeffett of Religion, 298 
A man muft be heneft before he be Re- 
ligious, 393 
He that hath Religion without honeſty, 
#5 far more dangerous than be that hath 
neither the one nor the other. 


304 
Repentance a teſtimony of infirmitie. 


131 
SeeDebilitie, ; 
Repentance 74 denall of the will, 
i is inward, the medicine of the ſoule, 
the death of ſinne. 283 
Repentance zs Not of exery fie. 

28 
Repentrance muft grow in vs _ | 
by the weakeneſſe of the body, but by 
the farce of the ſowle; 284 
Ars Repre- 


Reprehenſion. See Admonirion. 


Free Admonition the beſt office of a- 
muty. OY 467 
Profitable to Princes. 467 


Three thinss required to this office. 467 
A wholfome bely Reprehenfion may 
be vitiouſly app red, 467 
The rules of trus Admonition ezght. 


ay 174.467 
Repudiation. | Ne dt 
Some accuſe Chriſtianitie for taking it 
apy, I92 
Anſwers 10 the obieftions made for Re- 
udiation, | I9I 
Rent lation diuers. 192 
* Cauſes of Repudiation, 192 
Reſtirurion. | 
Foure things therein to be obſerued, 
485 
That it be not t00 ſpeedy. 485 
That it be with ſome ſure. 485 
That it be witha good heart. 486 


That the will be forward where the abi- 


lity is panting. 4836 
Reucnge. 0 
It is a cowardly paſſion. = 96 
Tbe valtant made contennes it, 96 
It is a biting viuuſt paſſion, 96 
Painfull and dangerous. 97 
Tokull is not to Reuenge. 97 
Remedies againſi Reuenge. 566 


A compariſon betwixt ingratitude and 

| Reuenge, 484 
Riches and pouertie the ground of all diſ- 
cords and troubles. 

1 bxch of the two the moſt dangerous. 
228 

Rich tobe ſeared for their owne ſakes, 
their vice and condition, the poore by 
reaſon of the imprudencie of gouernors. 
228 

' Riches are wrongfully called goods, 314 
Two extremities althe vitious, to loue 
 andeaffett viches,to batc and reieti them, 
454 

Fiue rules touching the true wſe and de- 


fre of Riches, 454,455 
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Riot in appartell 4 wice proper 18 women. 


| | 580 
Rules of warre. | 

To preſcribe certame Rules and perpe- 

tuall it is impoſſible, 420 


Some to be obſerued thorowout a war, 
ſome vpon occaſion. 421 
Rules for the whole time of warre,what 
they are. 421 
Rules ſor the fight, where many things 


are tobe conſidered. 422 
Rules for ranged batlatles, 423 
Rules haung ojned battaile. 42 


S 
Acraments. * 

The Sacraments teſtimonies of mars 
iafirmitie, 138 
See Debilitie, | 

Sacrifices, markes of humane infirmitic, 
_ 

Sgnes of bis malediftion and ak 
zation, | 136 
The intent of Sacrifices, 136,137 

. Sacrifices ot good in themſelues, 137 


Sacrifices abolſhed by Chriſt, 137 
Sadnelle or ar 
The deſcription thereof. 99 
It is not natural, 99 
Ceremonious ſorrow deceitſull, 99 
It 1 vniuſt, pernicious, 
Outwardly. | 
d yon; £ To1,102 
It 15 twofold. TO 
The remedies againſt it Iywefold, 559 
Satietie noyſo7e, 202 


- Schollers, 


No peopie more unfit for all things 
thaa Schollers. 505 
Schollers learne out of bookes ex- 
cellent knowledge, but with ill means 
and as badſucceſſe, S 506 


The reaſon thereof. 507 
The whole world a Schollers booke.512 
A Scholler muſt take nothing upon cre- 

513 
Schooje= 


dt and byantboritics 


Schoolemaſter. 3 
Inſtruftions for a SchooJemaſter 7 
make his ſcholter toſpeake and to reaſon. 
vo Flo,5II,FI2,513 
Demands and queſtions neceſſary in 4 
Schoolmaſter.5 10. See InſtruRions. 
Sererity #2 .Schoolemaſters conder- 


ned. 497 
 Milaneſſe commended. 498 
Science #1 what ranke 10 place it, all are 
2z8t of 028 opimon. 226 

Science \ Speculatine. @' X: 

twofold. 2 Afiie. 7 
hich hath the precedency. 227 
A compariſon of Science aud wiſaome. 
500 


Science and wiſdome things very a:f/e- 
rent. 5oe. See Wildaime, 
A deſcription of Science. FoT 
Memory the treaſury of SCIeNce. OL 
Science 701 neceſſary for ſundry cauſes. 
FoL 
No wap ſeruiceable to the life of mangto 
things naturall, to honefiy, to the ſrocet- 
ning of our life. Fol,502 
Tenoraucea fitter remedy againſt als &- 


wils than Science, FO2 
Science 7s baſe and mechamcall, 503 
Science z5 talhatiue. 503 
. Conimon-weales well gouerned without 
SCience 07 learning- ; 504. 
An aduice touching the choiſe of Sci- 
EnNCce, 508 


Sciences are the riches of the ſpirit.3 40 
Secrecy a charge fill of wcomwnionce.q66 
Sedition what 1t 15. 438 
From whence it ariſeth, 43 
What en jitteſt for ſuch a buſmneſſe. 438 
Aduiſcments and remedies againſt 1t,439 
Selfe-loue the gangreee and corruption of 


the ſoule. ; 2.42 

It proceedes from the ignorance we baye 

of our weakneſſe. 2.42 
Senſc in general, 


The faculty of Senſe, that 3s, of percet- 
wing and apprehending outward things, 
s done after a fine-fold manner, wi 
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we cal! the fiue Senſes. 39 
The obiefts of the Senſes different ac- 
Cording to the duerſity of the Senſe. 37 
Sixe things required to the exerciſe of | 
this facu'ty. 


| 6 
. Senſe when ana how it is made, ” 


The c01amen Senſe what it is. 3s 
. All knowledge beguane in vs by the 
Senſes. | 39 
The number, and whetber on'y fine. 39 
Ther ſufficiency. 49 
The obietts of the. Senſe, ſome neeve 
the body, ſome diſtant from it. 40 


The fine Senſes, ſome for the ſerfice of 
the body,ſowe for the ſoule. 40 
The Senſes anſwer to the foure Ele- 
ments,the ſight being a compound of wa= 


ter and fire. 40 
So many Senſes as there are kinds of 
ſenſwle things. 40 
Their compariſons are diners. 41 


The weakuejje aud wacertainty of the 
Senſe, 


__ 
The mutwall deceit of the ſpirit and Sen= 


ſes. 42 

The Senſes deceine the vnderſianding, 
the underftanding the Senſes. 43 
The Senies conmmen to num and beaſt, 
bit diuerſiy. 43 
The indgement of the Senſes hard and 


QAangerous. 


43 
The Senſes the Sentinels of theſoule.75 
Of euery pariiculay Senie ſee wnder 
therr raght letter, 


Seruitude two-fold. 220 
Scuerity, a meanes to wine anthority, 


403 
Seuerity in a Prince commended. 402 
Seucrity muſt be mingled with fome 
moderat10n. 403 
Seucrity of Parents inthe education of 
ther children, and Schoolemaſiers 
their inirublion condemned. 496,497 


Sicknelle er griefe. F 
' Remicties or reaſons to perſypade patzence 
an Sicknclle, 547,548 
Exanp'es to per wade. 549 
RI 3 SIgh, 


v7 
Sight the objeft of the Sight not colour 
but light. 37 
- The Orzane of the Sighr,the Eye,which 
7 ay part of the body, firſt formed, laſt f 
mM ed. 
Sight, for the ſeruice of the body me 


neceſſary. 


The Senſe of ſeeing excelleth all the 'eſ 
#4 fine things. 41 
Sinne, See Wickednefle. 
Slaues. Theſe of Slaues monſirous aud 


/ p2rtominios. I96 
 » Permitted by the Law of Moſes, bow? 

| 196 
Fore ſerts of Slaues. 196 


The voluntary moſt unnaturall. 197 
. The cauſe of Slaues couetouſneſſe. 197 
The cruelty of Lords agataſt their Slaues, 
of Slaues azainſt their Lords. 197 


The diminution of Slaues. 198 
pobriety a way to other vertues. 578 
The praiſe of Sobriety. $78 
Not oalyſeruiceable ta the body, but the 
minde too. / " $79 
The tume when a ma m%ſt begnne to be 
ſober. 579 


Souldicr. Divers ſorts o/ Souldicrs. 414 


Foot preferred before horſemen, natu- 
rall before ſtrangers, ordinary and ſubſi- 
aary bothneceſſary. 414 
There muſt bea great care m the choiſe 
of Souldicrs. k; 416 
Fine things to be conſi Feered in the choiſe, 
41 6 
Three vertues eſpecially required in a 
Souldier. al7 
Solitarinefle no ſanituary againft ſmne, 
Yemplaiions, 215 
Monarchall. 
Soueraignry Ariſtocraticall. & 180 
threef old, Democraticall. 
Ecty one of theſe gouerned after a three- 
fold manner. 180 


pougraignc power ſubdimded, 180 


Sight ot capable but of corporall ng | 


All of them compared. als 
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Soucraignty the cement and ſoule of 


| bumane things. 199 


Swhiett to changes. I99 
The deſcription of Soucraignty. 199 


The properties thereof. 


199 
Soucraignty why ſo much deſired. 200 
The manners of Soueraignes. 200 
The nuſeries and meonuemences of So 


Ucraignes. 20I 
Myeries mn their charge. 2CI 
Miſeries in their pleaſures. 202 
Miſeries in their mariages: 202 
Soueraignes ary not for themſelues,but 
the good of the ſtate. 203 
Myiſeries in. their enulation of honour. 
203 

Miſeries in»their liberty to trazell, 
203 

Miſeries in their mutuall amity and 0+ 
city. 204 


Miſeries m tive want of a free choiſe of 

men, and the true knowledge of things. 

204 

Soueraignes or Prizces ſee with 0+ 

ther mens eyes, wnderſiand by other 
mers Cares. 


204 
Soueraignes paſſeſſed by three ſorts 


of people,” 204 
Miſeries in the want of the freedome of 
therr owne wils. 205 
Men are bold to penetrate ito the bearts 
and deſignes of Princes. 205 
Miſertes in their ends. 205 
The condition of Soueraignes hard and 
dangerous. 206 
The polittke prudence of a Soucraigne 
to gouerne States, 374 
10 principall duties of a Soucraigne, 


374 
Seuen principal! props of 2 SOUCERIgnE, 


374. See Prouwtion. 
A Soueraigne mt eſpecially kyow 
two things, the nature 


Of the people. | 
ke State. £ 377 
Vertucucceſſary im a Soueraigne 4s 


well for himſelfe as the ſlate 376 
A 


A Soueraigne muſt 70t only in hinſelfe 
be vertuous, but endewow that bi: ſub- 
wet be like himſelfe. 376 
The example of a Soueraigne preſſeth 


more than law. 376 


Foure principal vertues required in a 
Soueraigne, . 377 


Prety neceſſary in a Soueraigne, 377 


$22 
Tuflice neceſſary in a Soutraigne. 377 


The tuſtice of a Soueraigne after ano- - 


ther maner than that of private men.z78$ 
A Soueraigne muſt mingle prudence 


with ſlice. 379 
Subtilty required in a Prince with three 
conditions, 379 
A Soueraigne muſt be a Lion in his 
blowes, a Foxe in his counſel, 380 
Difiruſt required in a Souecraigne,how 
farre forth. 380 
In a Prince it 1s a great part of prudence. 

350 


Credu!ity dangerous na Prince. 380 

Diſſimulation neceſſary in Princes, how 

farre forth. 381 
A two-fuld diſſumulation required in 

Soucraignes, 381,382 

Iztelligence neceſſary with Princes, how 
farre forth, 332 
Equiuocations 4 Soueraigne, whe- 
ther lawfull. . | 382 
Iniuftice in a Prince whether lawfull in 
ſome caſes. 383 
The caſes what they are. 383 
Soucraignes muſt doe 10 niuſtice in a- 
#y caſe but with great unwillingneſſe 
7d riefe of minde. 384 
F/ aloxr required m a Soueraigne. 384 
Clemency required in a Soueraigne. 
334 

"by neceſſary ina Prince. 335 
Honourable in a Soueraigne. 385 
A Soueraigne ſhall doe more by loue 


than by feare. - _ 386 
Liberality required m aSoucraigne, 
but with diſcretion. 336 


Liberality is aPrince two-fold, 380 


. -_ - - - 


Taz Tarr. 


Fmeceſſary charges with Princes ton- 
demned. * 326 
A Soueraigne wuſt bee well aduiſed 
zo whom, how, and hoy much hee muſt 


[11/74 336 
To whom. 386 
How much. 337 
It muſt be with meaſure. 387 . 
A prodigall Prince worſe than a coue- 
tous, 388 
Magnanimity and moderation of cholley 
required int a SOUCrAaigne. 388 


Manners fitting Mazeſty requiſite in a 
Prixce. ; 388 
A Princes reſidence where zt muſt be. 

389 


His conuerſation or company 20t-com-" 


07h. © _ ow 
A Soueraigne muſt haue a wiſe Conn- 
all; --* 389 
# hat Counſellors he muſt take choiſa 
of what not. - . | 392 
A Soueraigne muſt make choiſe of ho- 
zeſt Officers. 393 
A Soueraigne muſt prouide that hy 
treaſury newer faile, 394 
Sce Treaſure. | 
The intreaties of SOucraignes 410 Comk 
. 396 
The great bounties of Soucraignes to 
particular fauourites odious tothe peo- 


ple. -397 
An armed power neceſſary for a Soue- 
raigne. 398 
See Armes, 


The gouernment and maintenance of a 


Prince mahts ſiate conſiſteth of beneus> 


lence,authority. | 400 
It # a part of wiſdome im a Prince ta 
temper hu clemency- 40T 


Seuerily in a Priikce @ #meanes t0 winne 


authority. 49K 


See Seucrity. | 
Conſtancy in Princes a meanes 10 wine 
authority. 493 
A Soueraigne that leſeth neuer ſo 
little of his authority marreth all, 404 

ES Be 


M Sal 
GN 8 
ws 


Tre — 


He muſt tot make any Subieft too great. 
404 
| Tyvamny to bee abhorred in a Soue- 
raigne. 404 
A Soueraigne muſt carefully pre- 
ſerue bimſeſfe from three things. a7 
An opinion of greatneſſe ſetled im the 
bcarts of Soueraignes by flatterers. 
405 
SceFlarterers. 
Contempt of a Soucraigne, what it Ss 
407. SeeContempr, 
The diſtinction of the ations of a Prince. 
408 


Sundry aduiſemeats neceſſary to bee o ob- 


ſerued by a Soueraigne in twmme of 


peace. 409 
Hee mrſt haue two ſorts of Aduertiſcrs. 
403 


A Soueraigne muſt alwates baue in 
bis hand a little booke or memorialt con- 


taining three things. 409 
How be muſt order rewards and j11- 
mſhments. 410 


A Soueraigne 72 the enterpriſe of war 
#1{t looke znto the iuſtice of the cauſe. 
410 
A Soueraigne before he undertake 4 
warre mult adit:ſcdly conſu der of foure 
 proncipall points. 4I2 
A wiſe Prince will keepe binfutf FI 
peace , neither prouwking nor fearing 
Waite. 413 
The duty of Soueraignes, $22 
A Soueraigne muſt be religz9us. 522 
A Soucraigne muſt keepe his coue- 


wants and pronnfes. 523 
He muſt cbſerue the lawes. 52 

He muſt meaſure bs power by the rule 
of Inſtice, $23 


He muſt affett the common good; 524. 
A doucraigne 75 a Lord not ts domnt- 


nere,but to defend. 524 
Soule. The definition of the Soule very 
difficult. 23 
Eaſie 10 ſay what it 15 101, 24 
 Hardto ſay wha ths 24 


The nature ed eſſence of a humane 
Soule, " 
The Soule whether corporall or incor- 
porall. 25 
The faculties of the Soule diners. 26 
We are to conſider , in the Soule (as in 
other ſpirituall creatures ) three things, 
Eſſence, Faculty, Operation. 27 
The ations of the Soule may bee 
bindred and wholly ceaſe, without 
preiudice to. the Soule and ber facul- 


Hes. 27 
thether there be in mai one Soule, 01 
many * 27 
Three opinions touching this point, 

; 27 
The wvnity of the Soule. 27 
The ſorrſe of the Soule. _ 28, 
The vegetatiue and ſenſible Soule ma- 
teriall,and therefere mortall, 28 


Concerniag the Soule of man there are 


" foure celebrated opinions. 


29 

The entrance of the Souls? :nto the body. 
29 

How it entercth. 29,30 
1'vp0 011204 CONCEN?: ng this point. 29 
The reglence of the Soule 732 the yody. 


30 
- The ſeat and mfiruments of the Ay 


As it hath foure _principail Gatti” G 
foure principall ſeats. I 


3 
The ſuſficies cy of the Sovle for the Cx- 
erciſe of ber faculties, @ 


3I 
The ſeparation of the Soule om the 
body. 


32 
The immortalit 'y.of the Soule. 32 
Man naturally inclmed to beleeue it. 


Three difjercaices or degrees of Soules, 
33 
The ſeparation of the bady two-fold. 33 


Natitrall, not Naturall. 
Not naturall by three kinds of extaſies, 


Dine. 
IDitolcal C | 
© Hullanee «+ 


_— 


33234 
The 


Trurx Taznre. 


The eftate of the Soule after _ 


of the vegetable Soule and ber fabal 
Zermals. 36 
Which: are tho riuwiſhin faculties the 


' growing #ud- the generative fatulties. 
6 


3 
"Of the Senſs true facultie. To the exer- 
C:ſe whereof (7 I, x things are required. Lo 


See Senſes.” 
Three faculties of a reaſonable Sditle. 
48 


The reaſonable Soule 5 Orgpical 


The need that the reaſonable Soule _ 
of the Organs or Inftrumtents, doth" ng 
Way preiudice the ammortalitie ther = 


The ſtate and” afbieb of 4 reaſonable 
Soule proceedeth from the temperature 
of ihe braing. © 49 
The three faculties of a reaſonable 
Soule, /aaer, Handingy: Aemerie, 1114- 


v ination. | ; VR 
Three principal temperatures that caue 
the reaſonable Soule to warke. FI 


An image of the inree faculties of the 
Soule, '53 
The attion of the reaſonable Soule. 53 
The means vhereby it worketh.” © -54 
The Soule net wade wiſe by the id of 
- the ſenſes. © "— FT 
The Soule which is ee mthe body bath 
enany and dluters powwers." 1:74 
The Soule compared io a flate royall, 


74 

| Reaſot , opinion and paſſion the three 
things that gonernt our Soules. 453 
Sorrow newer pure without the alliance 


of ſome pleaſure. . - © - 42 
Man borne to SOYrOW. . | I47 
Three reaſuns why Serrow Is natural. 
| 147 

vpirit humane. ' 
The offices thereof. 56 


The - generall deſcription and praiſe 
"Bra: 57 


The difpraiſe, $7 
Diuerſitie of ditions of the Splaie, ; 
58 


. - The Spirir 4 perpetuall agent. 58 


The Spirit uxiuerſall, it hath no limi- 


ted ſubieft. 59 
The Spirit prompt and ſpeedit, 59 
The att103 of the Spirit.  6@ 
It worketh rafhly. 6 
The firſt end hereof ts veritie, 62. 
The ſecond end Inuention. 62 


The Spirit of man raſh and dawgerons. 
6 


 Itisa miracle to finde a great Spirit 


well Tied and gouerned. 64 


"A man of an maifjerent Spirit Jintefh 
for gouernment. 64 


No. great Spit without mixture of 
follie. | '64 
1t raj be bradled, why, and with what, 


64 
The fineft wits not the wiſeſt men. 65 
"The defecis'of the Spirit. 65 


. Sorte atcidentall proceeds from a 
threefold cauſe, 


Body, 

= "orld, $.- 65,66 
Paſſions. 

Some vatirall , roneeding frm pride 

bref Pt pi IW/he 67 

The Spirit of 1:8 1 it beſt" temper is 

not capable of 0rdizzatie and mazjfercnt 


| this 'Z8, I55 


the + Spirit Neuer jo wiſe as when it 1s 


=: Jools; + F566 
" -Differences of Spirir acrording to the 
-drxers parts of the world. 175 


Three degrees of Spirit in the world, 
- "Wop 
Another diſtinction of Spirits. 179 
Some men julace their Spirics with idle 
mnuentions,as Plato, Pythagoras,&c, 
*\ "BT 


Libertie of Spirit the propertie of a wiſe 


man. 242, 243- S0e Libertic. 
V niuer{aliti of 5 my the propertie A 


4 wiſe math - {. *11+ 256 
The 


The gyeateſt Spirits the more Uniuer- 
all. .« 256 
For the attaining of this Unuerſa'llies 
fouxe things to be conſedered; . - .. ; 257 
| __—_— of the, Spirit reduced 10 

45% 
Mar hath a buſie troubleſome Spii 


The Spirit of #141. 3s not gapable wy f 
mdiffgxent things. & (29S 
Tranquillitie of Spirit the ſoutraigne 
good of $1471. 265. See Tranquillitic. 
A ſhamefult baje thing for the > _—_ : 
ſerve the body. 
Speech. The force and eckwite. y 
Speech... 45 
Speech the hand of the ſbarit. 45 
1 The correſpondcicie of hears and 
Speech. 46. See lon) 


Auwes for Speech, 585,586 
Specch common ta tan with other 
SYCALUTES. x 108 


State. Two parts of matter of State, 374 

. To know the State, thechiefe point of 
promſcon. 375 
A State without a State. 408 
The wel-fare of the $tate, the end aud 
contentment of a good Prince. 524 
| States gourrned with Jeare are newer 
durable. 325 
The props of a State are ſemen. 374 
' See Prowſion, 


| Storke. The nature of the Storke. 519 


Stratageins, whether lawful in warrey 
| ted nt warre,and withaut the fre 
dice of a mans fauth. 425,426 
Stupiditic a remedie againft paſſions. 240 
Subteds, The dutie of SubieRts conſs, Meth 


7n three points. ; 524 
How SubieQts are 20 carrie themſelues 
wnder a Tyrant. 525 


Subies zexer permitted 10 attempt 
ery thmg againft a Soueraigne Prince 


for what canſe ſoener. $27 
Subſidies and Lones. 

Subſidics the fixth mecres 10 ingreaſe 
Friwess ircafure, 395 


Tarr Tan rt 


No Subſidies but vp8n Pecefitie, 395 
Subſidies 7ot to be impoſed but with 
the /ubictts conſent, . 395 
See Impoſitions. | | 


Subultie, required ina Prince with three 


conditions. See Soueraigne. - 379 
11 1s lawfull ina,Prince by Subriltic to 
prevent Subrilric, | 379 


Subrilcie 7equired 172 4 Captaine. 422 
A wiſe main muſt temper bjs Columbine 


 ſrophetie with hys Ser pentmme Subuly. 


343 
Subtilrie to defend 7s as commendable, 
as # is diſhoneſt to offend. 343 


Superiours. 


The dutic of Superiours conffteth in 
two things. F33 


 1tis no greatneſſe for a man to make him= 
ſelfe to be feared, excepi tt be of his exc< 


mes. $32 
Superſtition. Sup erſtitions. 
Superſtitions 72411045 t0 God, an ee 


. pe to true religion.  F58 


Nothing a61b more reſemble true vehligis 
7, and yet 10 greater enene thereuats 


than Superſtition. 295 

The difference betwixs Religzon and Su- 

perſtition. .' 29F 

Superſtition deſcribed, 295 

Two thirigs proper to Superſlition. 

2 

It is naturall, popular. 4 : 

It is nouriſhed and maintamed by bu- 

wane reaſon, 297 
L. 

L her the propertie of Heretichs, 

Sopbiſts, Pedanties, I66 
Temperancie iwofold, 

General. 
Special. wo 


pe 
The ſubiett axd generall obieft of Tem- 
perancie is properly pleaſure, whereof 


_ 1435 the razor andthe rule. 570 


Diters Arſene of Tempexancie. 
x. $70 
Jyrapy 


Tyrant, 

gf bether it be lavfull tolaywiolent hands 
upon the perſon of a Tyrant. 525 
A twofold Tyrant, m the 


Entrance. 

, 4 525 
He way be a Tyrant in the execution 
three waies. 525 
In matter of religion, conſtraining his 
ſubiects conſciences. F25 
In matter of Iufiice. 525 
A Prince ought 10 be obeied not becauſe 
be 15 worthy, and worthily commandeth, 
but becauſea Prince. 5246 
A Tyrant the inſtrument of Gods; T- 
flice, 526 
Ore onely cafe wherem it is lewfull to 
7c/ijta Tyrant, $26,527 
Honourable for a ſtranzer to aefent a 
people vn:uſily oppreſſed. * 7 
Tyranny what i 15. 440 
| The cane of Puouke c0mmotions and re« 
bellicas. X40 


How it differeth from. | "dition, 440 
Iftanny muſt either be bindred at the 
ent: ance, or ſuftered being Gas 


Tyr anny to bee abhor red in @ Ki, 
404 

£ The conditions of a og iincans a'F Ep 
rant eaſily diflungwſhcd. 
4 good king ſumenumes 1ay tee thoſe 
things that fe ecme Tyrannicall/ , 405 
Thanktulncile or dutifull ackaowledge- 
ment-i5 natural. 484 
nA teſtimony of a good mind. 44 
An cafie thing, 
Jt mu haue theſe 4+ cend:tions. 

He muſt recciue the benefit ,. 

cheerefully. 

<—He muſt neuty ſorget tt, 485 
tHe muſt publiſh it. 

He muſt make reſty#16101, of; 
See Reſturuuon, 
Tongue. 

the Tongue the mſtrument of y_ 
euey is good or ilh, 585 


Tan Tarr. 


Th TORO 585, Fee 
peec 
Torures rather a proofe of patience than 
Verttie. 134 
' Tortures bad meanes- wo f fift out the 
truth. 134 
_—_— ta Torture for an offence yet 
doubifull. I35 
Trafhique which the Sourraigne wſcth by 
bis fadiors, the fift meane to mereaſe a. 
D treaſure. 395 
Traffique of honowrs eoffices laſs; 395 
A threefold wſe of vſurie in Princes = 
- fiue in the bundred. 
Tranquillitic of (piris the crowne of 39 
- dome. 365 
" Tranquillitie what it is. 365 
The meanes to attaine thercumto, 365 
The foundatiens vpos which it muft be 
The principal parts wherewith the but 
' ding muſt be raiſed. | -366 
* Moderation the* mother Or wutje- of 
Tranquillitic. ._ - 366 
To ths T ranquillitic of ſpirit tw 
things are Teceſſarie. 


A good conſtience. I 
Jo of courage, 307 
Treachery more baſe than Atheiſme. 466 
Tniuriows 10 God ang ma, 9 466 


Treaſon what it ts. 435 
V hat kinde of people are ſued there= 
—_ 435 

The aduiſcments and remedies, the ſame 
that belong to conturators.' 435 
To pittieaTraitor)s cruelty.” ' 435 
Admuſements for particular perſons tou- 
ching Treaſon, 443 

Treaſure the fi 1 bead of pronifion, 394 
Freaiure the ſemmews of the ſtate, 394 
A-Prince muſt prayide that bis Trea- 
ſure newer fazle. 394 
Exchequer knowledge confifteth of ne 
points, a good 


Foundation, | | 
, Inplonment, % £ 394 
C Reſer Unite OO 


Diners 


Diuers meanes to lay the foundation.394 
Fine neceſſary imploiments of 'a Kings 
| Treaſurezond fie profitable. ,, 396: 
| Reſeruation of Treaſure, which # pro- 
. perly called the Exchequer, , ,, --- 397 
.To > as too great abundance of Lrea- 
ſure not alwates bes. 397 
To leaue nothing in the Exchequer m— 
worſe, 397 
_ The Greateſt Treaſures which haze 
397 
"W hat courſe tobe token that they be riot 
 whſpent or robbed, © 397 
Teuh lodgeth in the boſome of” God... 
The greateſi argument of Truzh _y wa 
 - perall conſent of the world, \... 62 
The Trurh-and- eſſence. of” things en 
. $xeth at into ws by u owne proper 


* ſtrength and autboritze, 70 
_ Truth 7wofold. 135 
Humane imhecillitie cannot endure the 
Piendorof Truth... 135 
.Thetwogrincipalk, meanes. wo aitaine to 
| the knowledge of the Truthy . 
eafon. . -( | L 
-\-> rail A 135 
A thouſand lies for one Truth, © 245 
V.. 1140s 
V's! Agabonds, 
VV TheincreaſeofV UL4; in the 
world, I98 


Valour required na Soxeraigne:. 384 
- See Soueraigne, . 

© Diſcipline makes men Valiant. . 417 
*.To Valour three .thmgs are required. 


{ 1417 
. True Valour doth not ſbeake but ys 
Cute. 


The deſcription of Yalour or FEA 4 


. 11.534 

' Thepraiſe thereof, _ 
Of imperfett or falſe Valour, 534 
In Valour 4. conditions, 534 
Miltarie Valour the tongue and trum- 
ay of awmortality.  .. 534 


Wy, E "Tarn L Ev 


The firft condition of Valour i generate 


. ly and indifferently” againſt all _ 0 
difficulties and danzers. 4 , 


The ſecond 'preſuppoſeth knowledge 0 : 
difficulty and danger, j 


* The third a reſolution and ftaiedneſf e y; 


the nande, grounded wpou the honeſty 
aud injtice of the enterpriſe. 535 


Thefourth, it muſt be in the execution 


wiſe and diſcreet. 


| 537 
. Valour is not a quality of the body, but 
r, of. the runde. T 536 
| Valour conſ; iteth pot in ſubilety, art or 


mdu{try. 536 
It us nut fitting for anian of hanour ta 


.. tte and aducnature his Valour in a © 


thing woereina baſe fellows in{trutted by 


= 7le #44 gaine the  pY iſe. B36 


True Valour a:uji ſpring from a true 
« £1011, a10t from pajjion, hope of gaine, 
- enbition, w wearineſje of life, or 10 pre- 
.., ent Captinaties ; | 537 
0:0f For rabude or Valour7 in particular. 

11 :1..'$3$ 
ol tha vertue PRE againſt albs that 
theworld accounteth exull, 538 


Vanitic the moſt eſſeniiall quality of bu- 


©. IAC, ATTY hex + :Y £25.17 TSY 
.-Vanitie ſhewed moy waies and afier a 
© diurs manner. Fo " 125 
1 our theughts,.\ ur Cre for time tg 
| Come. , ; ; I25, I26 
Our Vanitic tormenteth both ſoule and 
body. > I27 


7A Vanitie tobe moued with lies and 
. Topoſtures. |. I27 


Vanitic 74 ſalutations, congies, coniple- 
ments, ..}.. 123 
We are Vaine at the charge of our owne 
caſe, health, life, 123 


.The greateji i alterations of the world,and 


moſt. fearefull agitations of States,and 


Empires, haue riſe from ridicuduusand 
Vaine cauſes. 129 


Vanitie 14a proper conditzon. 129 
The perfebtion of mans Vanitie ſhewed 


oſt in that which be moſs afje(teth. 12.9 


Vertue 


Vertue, | 
Ft is not in the power of manto put it 
praftice all Vertues, -T32 


A man many times cannot perſorme that 
which belongs to one Vertue, without 
the Scandall or offence of angther, or of 
rt ſelfe, 132 
Vertue neceſſary in a Prince, principal- 
dy foure, 377 
See Soucraigne, | 

Vertue the deft remedy againſt paſſions. 
| 241 

How to forme it. and attaine unto it. 

241 

The ations of Vertue many times no 6- 
ther but Maſques. 266 
Glory 15 not the recompence of Vertue. 

58 
Vertue cannot finde without it [elſes 
recompence worthy it ſelfe. 584 
Victory conſiſteth not in the number,but in 
the force and valour. 416 
{hcenng viftories condenmed by Alex- 


ander. 425 


Viftuall, The true ſe of Vituall, 577 
Viſage or Face. Nothing more beautifull 
in the body of m1an, than the viſage. 19 
Seuen ſmngularzties in the Vilage ef 
man. | -19 
Danerſitie of Viſages very profila- 
ble and neceſſary for humane fociette. 
20 
The. Viſage the throne of beauty and 
louc. 20 
The deſcription of a beautifull Face. 
| 21 
Diners beauties of the face according to 
diners Countries. 21 
| The beauty of the Viſage demenſirates 
the beauty of the ſoule. + 21. 
Impoſſebie to finde 1wo in all things a- 
le. - | 170 
Yocation. The choiſe ef a Vocation or 
forme of life very difficult, wherein a 
man carrieth himſelfe diuerſly. 285 
Some happy, ſome wnhappy in their 
horſe, Bo . 285 


7 


Tnzs Tazre. 


Moſt men deliberate not of this choiſe. 

| 286 
That a man may Carry bimſelfe well in 
this his choiſe, be muſt know two things 


8d typo natures. ..... 286,267 


Theſe two natures compared, 287 
V bat courſe to be taken if a man fall 
into a courſe of life painefull and vnpro- 

tab/e | 288 


Vnderſtanding or the ntellefline faculty. 


The ſeat thcreof , the braine, not the 
beart. 48 
The Vnderſtanding dry.  5o 
And- therefore o!d men, melancholike, 
zngenious, So beaſts of a drie tempera- 


mes 50 
Three principal offices and differences 6 
the Vnderſtanding. FI 


Cold ſerueth the Vnderflanding. 5r 


The Sciences that belong to the Vnder- 


ſtanding. on 
The Vnderſtanding the. beſt of the 
three faculties of the {oule. 53 


Vnderſtanding zot giuen alike unto 
all. | 55 
be difference betwixt the Vnderſtan- 
ding and tbe will. - | 72 
In man the Vnderſtanding 1 the So- 
1:CYargne. 74 
The power of the Vnderſtanding cor- 
rupted by the Senſes. 75 


\V Arre or nulitary attion. 


 V Military attion reduced to three 


heads. 419 
| God faworeth inſt Warres; ' Atl 
be firſt head enterpriſe. 410 
Ambition and. axarice bad motiues to 
Warre. . 4TI 
That a Warre be in all points iuft, three 
things are neceſſary. * 4LL 
Warre dcfenſtue moſt iuſt. 411 


Warre offenſine pon what cauſes. 412 
The end of Ware muſt be peace, - 42 


The . 


a ON 


4+" A deſcription of Wicked- 


ber Husband. 
wil The Will awerld tnrned topfie tur- 
we). 66 
| The Will corrupts the enteftacky, 


The ſecond bead of military ation is to 


- od ly » whereunto are required 
three things, 
Munition. 
Men. 6 413 
Rules of Warre, 
See them all. 
Wazre bath priuiledges to the preiudice 
of reaſon. 426 


The third bead of military ation to : 


ſh the Warre by peace. 426 
Warres are commonly unuſt. 21 _ 
Ciuill Warre what it 5, 


It is not properly Warre, but a froje 


The inconueniences and miſchiefes tha 
followit. 441 

It maketh a Prince of a milde and gene- 
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